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COTTAGE  ON  THE  CLIPF. 


CHAPTER  1. 


"  Proteus 
I  am  sorry,  I  must  never  trust  thee  more,* 
Bat  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  t^ke. 
The  private  wound  Is  deepest:  O  time,  most  curst, 
'Mongst  all  fbes,  that  a  friend  should  he  the  worst !" 

Ik  a  beautiful,  sequestered,  and  delightfully  romantic 

part  of  the  sea-coast,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 

and  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  within  a  mile  and  a 

half  distant  of  the  east  side  of  Cromer,  which  has  of 

late  years  become  the  resort  of  the  most  fashionable 

company  at  the  bathing  seasons,  and  situated  on  a 

cliff  of  considerable  height,  projected  a  ruinous  old 

building,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cottage  on  the 

n  Cliff:  for  it  was  certainly  ruinous  about  the  period  at 

which  this  history  commences,  though  it  has  since  un- 

r  dergone  some  necessary  repairs,  before  it  could  be 

>.  found  habitable  for  its- present  possessor,  Captain  Sin* 

*J  gleton,  and  in  its  altered  slate  we  will  endeavour  to 

^  convey  both  that  and  Captain  Singleton  to  the  atteri 

rx  lien  of  our  readers ;  whose  extraordinary  disposition. 
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and  whose  singular  habitude  of  manners,  befitted  him 
alone  to  become  the  inmate  of  so  solitary  a  place ;  for 
no  human  being  else  could  have  lived  in  this  rude  and 
uncultivated  part  of  the  sea-coast,  which,  either  in 
winter  or  summer,  was  subject  to  the  approach' of  the 
most  violent  tempests,  on  which  many  a  ship-wrecked 
mariner  had  been  destined  to  breathe  his  last  sigh,  and 
many  a  portly  vessel  had  been  dashed  to  fragments  on 
the  rocks ;  yet  there  was  no  place  which  afforded  such 
picturesque  scenery  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  nor 
any  situation  on  the  Norfolk  coast  which  held  forth  so 
many  attractions  to  the  invalid  who  was  desirous  of 
mingling  pursuits  of  pleasure  with  the  hope  also  of  a 
•peedy  restoration  to  health. 

Yet  such  were  not  the  hopes,  such  were  not  the  mo- 
tives, which  had  guided  Captain  Singleton,  and  his 
daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  apparently  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  the  Cliffs  of  Cromer,  who  was  a  man 
of  such  reserved,  gloomy,  austere,  and  retired  habits, 
that  no  one  ventured  to  enquire  into  his  circumstances, 
pr  seemed  solicitous  or  anxious  to  court  an  acquaint* 
ance  which  he  himself  appeared  sedulously  to  avoid,  and 
proudly  to  disdain  :  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  there* 
fore,  that  Captain  Singleton  had  but  few  associates, 
his  family  consisting  only  of  himself,  his  daughter, 
and  two  domestics,  a  male  and  female,  and  these 
formed  the  whole  of  his  establishment. 

Still  another  persoiiage  was  occasionally  applied  to 
when  his  assistance  was  thought  necessary,  and  this 
was  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  the  town  of  Cro- 
mer ;  for  he  had  acquired  wealth  by  his  hardy  occupa- 
tion ;  having  formerly  been  a  fisherman  so  successful 
in  his  voyages  and  trading  on  the  coast,  that  it  had 
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long  since  enabled  him  to  retire,  and  lire  with  ease 
and  competency  on  his  fruitful  gains. 

He  alone  seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy 
with  Captain  Singleton  and  his  family  }  it  is  not  that 
a  congeniality  of  soul  or  sentiment  had  driven  these 
two  personages  together  by  sympathy  or  friendship, 
for  Peter  Blust,  which  was  the  name  of  the  fisher, 
united  to  the  character  of  a  rough  seaman,  habits  by 
no  means  similar  to  those  of  the  highly  finished  gen- 
tleman and  scholar,  both  of  which  Captain  Singleton 
confessedly  was;  still  it  was  certain  that  he  very  fre- 
quently visited  at  the  house  of  Peter,  and  that  their 
acquaintance  began  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  had 
landed  at  the  Cliffs  of  Cromer,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  he  had  in  vain  sought  for  a  retired  residence  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  least  subject  to  the  approach  of 
the  new  comers,  who  daily  visited  Cromer  at  the  usual 
period  of  sea-bathing,  and,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks 
by  the  sea-side,  he  espied  the  habitation  of  the  fisher. 
It  was  a  singularly  beautiful,  wild  and  romantic  spot, 
and  though  it  was  a  large,  square  and  handsome  built 
house,  of  modern  architecture,  yet  it  might  be  eaid, 
that  it  was  rising  from  the  white  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  flowery  fields  and  pastures; 
still  on  every  side,  the  wide  expanse  was  bounded  by 
the  sea-coast,  which  it  so  effectually  commanded  a 
prospect  o(y  that  all  vessels  were  seen,  going  to  and 
fro,  that  sailed  in  and  out  of  the  harbour  of  Cromer. 

Captain  Singleton  stopped  and  gazed  with  unspeak- 
able satisfaction  at  the  lovely  scenery  which  every 
where  surrounded  this  enchanting  spot ;  so  remote,  so 
solitary,  and  yet  so  boundless  and  rich  in  nature's 
pleasing  variety.    Some  of  the  finest  milch  cows  hp 
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had  eter  seett  #cre  feeling  in  tht  pasture,  and  being 
milking-time,  two  yfcung  maidens  appeared  with  their 
milking-pails,  followed  by  a  peasant  youth,  who  occa- 
sionally assisted  them  id  their  employment 

"  Haste  ye,  Anne/9  cried  one  of  them,  as  she  trip* 
along  with  her  pail,  and  gaily  chaunting  the  fag  end 
of  a  merry  ditty,  "  haste  ye,  and  get  in  the  milking  be- 
fore the  supper,  Anne ;  for  do  you  know  that  Miss 
Jessy  has  promised  Walter  and  I  that  we  shall  go 
and  see  the  wake  to-night  in  the  village  ?" 

*  Wake  in  the  village  1  is  the  wench  mad  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  "  why,  that  wont  be  till  after  mid- 
night, and  'tis  a  likely  matter  that  old  master  will  let 
any  of  us  be  out  after  dark ;  no,  no !  'tis  safe  bind, 
safe  find,  at  Herring  Dale,  I  promise  you.  Wake,  in- 
deed !  you  had  better  say  your  prayers,  like  all  good 
maids,  and  let  such  vagaries  alone ;  for  what  does  it 
matter  what  Miss  Jessy  says  i  pretty  soul,  she  is  main 
kind  to  be  sure !  but  old  master  is  as  stubborn  as  a 
rock ;  you  might  as  well  talk  to  the  winds,  as  per- 
suade him  to  any  thing." 

"  I  don't  care  for  old  master  one  brass  farthing," 
cried  the  spirited  maiden,  snapping  her  finger  in  the 
youth's  face,  "  and  you  are  as  cross-grained  a  soul  as 
ever  lived,  Davy ;  but  I  shall  go  to  the  wake  for  all 
you,  or  old  master  either !" 

"  You  had  better  mind  your  milking,  and  say  no* 
thing  about  it,  Anne,"  retorted  Davy,  "  for  you  are 
just  as  like  to  go  to  the  wake  as  I  am  to  a  harvest 
supper" 

The  approach  of  Captain  Singleton  very  soon  put 
an  end  to  any  ftirther  controversy  between  them,  and 
he  enquired  of  the  youth  if  he  knew  of  any  habitation 
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or  cottage  wbieh  was  unoccupied  roandthe  searoast* 
To  which  Da7y4epliedy+- 

"  No,  your  honour,  none  that  would  be  fitting  for 
such  a  gentleman  as  you  to  live  in ;  there  is,  indeed! 
an  old  tumble-down  sort  of  an  house  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  that  has  had  no  mortal  soul  in  it  for  this  many  * 
long  year ;  and  good  reason  why,  because  they  say  H 
was  haunted  by  a  spirit,  which  had  no  harm  in  it  nei- 
ther, for  it  was  only  a  young  lady,  who  sung  sweetly, 
and  then  vanished  away  again.  So  you  see,  Sir,  last 
year  my  master,  who  is  a  bold  man,  and  who  neither 
fears  ghosts  nor  spirits  of  any  kind  whatever,  hearing 
that  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  was  to  be  pulled  down 
and  sold,  goes  to  the  owner,  who  has  since  died  at  sea, 
and  purchased  it ;  but  he  was  bravely  taken  in,  and 
swore  outrageously,  for  it  is  all  a  ruin,  Sir.  It  it  as 
rotten  as  a  pear ;  there  is  not  a  whole  plank  about  it, 
and  whoever  goes  into  it  is  sure  to  have  it  tumble 
about  his  ears,  so  master  never  goes  near  it  Lord 
bless  you,  Sir,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  body 
of  a  sea-gull P 

"  So  much  the.  better,"  cried  Captain  Singleton, 
"then  the  sea-gull  and  I  must  shortly  be  attainted; 
or  in  other  words,  my  honest  friend,  as  this  Cottage 
on  the  Cliff  seems  wholly  useless  to  your  master,  I  Will 
make  it  useful  to  me ;  and  will  eftherbeotftne  a  tenant 
or  a  purchaser  of  it,  ju*t  as  he  pleases." 

"  Ton,  Sir,  live  in  tke  Cottage  on  the  CM  !^  cried 
David,  staring  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  «  }** 
are  jesting,  Sir  P 

"  Why,  truly,  friend,  I  do  not  look  <ft*  a<  ma*  Who 
is  much  given  to  jesting/1  answered  Captain*  Singleton, 
« I  therefore  wish  to  mate  jroposals  afcMt*ltU*<>ttag* 
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to  jour  master,  which  if  he  is  inclined  to  accept,  we 
will  conclude  the  bargain  immediately." 

David  very  easily  discovered  that  Captain  Single* 
Ion  was  neither  a  jesting  man,  nor  one  to  be  jested 
with,  and  consequently  set  about  obeying  his  orders 
with  the  utmost  flacrity,  by  shewing  him  the  shortest 
way  he  could  think  of  to  the  habitation  of  the  fisher. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry, 
Than  merry  at  any  thing  which  profeas'd 
To  mako  him  rejoice.    A  genUeman  of  all 
Temperance ;  but  leave  we  him  to  his  events, 
With  a  prayer  that  they  may  prove  prosperous/' 

•  Captain  Singleton  entered  the  apartment  into 
which  he  was  conducted  by  David,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who,  though  he  had  been  accustomed  to  cere- 
mony, was  not  fond  of  it,  and  when  he  beheld  the  old 
fisherman  seated  at  a  table,  plentifully  supplied  with 
his  favourite  geneva,  and  regaling  himself  with  pipes 
and  tobacco,  he  hesitated  to  advance,  fearful  of  being 
considered  an  intrusive  visitor;  but  never,  had  he 
viewed  a  countenance  more  conciliating,  or  a  set  of 
features  on  which  nature  had  stamped  the  seal  of  bra- 
very and  humanity  so  forcibly  as  on  those  of  the  hardy 
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setUnan,  whdm  Captain  Singleton  immediately  ad- 
dressed on  tie  subject  of  his  visit,  and  offering  some 
slight  apology  for  the  abruptness  of  bis  appearance 
than*;  to  which  Peter  replied,— 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  Sir,  you  are  welcome  once  and 
welcome  twice,  as  the  saying  is ;  ae  \jk  the  first  place 
you  are  coming  to  serve  me,  for  it  will  be  doing  me  a 
service  to  take  a  tumble-down  crazy  bouse  off  my 
hands- ;  aifd  in  the  nest  place  you  are  welcome  be* 
cause  you  area  stranger,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
hfttfpifeilityv  I  am  an  old  seaman,  Sir,  whom  Provi- 
dence has  protected  from  many  a  hard  gale  and  rough 
sea^  tfhd  though  I  don't  like  new  faces,  shiver  my  top- 
sails, if  I  don't  see  that  in  yaw's  I  like  better  than  ever 
I  beheld  in  my  life!  Come,  will  you  please  to  take 
tome  grog?  but  mayhap  you  may  choose  to  have  a> 
morsel  of  something  t6  eat  first,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
why,  sit  down  and  make  yourself  free  and  welcome. 
Davy,  go-  and  tell  my  girls  to  get  the  supper  ready, 
and  send  it  in  immediately." 

So  rapid  had  been  the  speech  of  the  fisher,  that  it 
was  not  till  after  David  had  departed  that  Captain 
SJtogltitofi' could  find  means  to.  edge  in  a  word,  and,  al~ 
though  to  professions,  of  almost  evetykind,  he  had  an 
*version,yet  here  was  a  cordial  drop,  so  genuine  and 
pore  in  its  kind,  that  he  had  no  power  or  inclination 
to*  refuse-  it*  and  without  further  ceremony  drew  a 
chair  close  to- the  table  at  which  the  fisher  was  sitting, 
and  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  water,  which  so  ex~ 
cefeduigly  astonished  Peter,  that  he  exclaimed,— 

"  Shiver  my  to^saUo!  that  cock  Wont  fight,  Cap- 
tain. I  never  drink  water  myself  when  I  can  get 
twandy,  and  don't  like  to  see  my  friends  do  so,  when 

c.  c 
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they  will  talk  to  you ;  but  the  little  devils  are  now 
gone  to  their  roost,  I  suppose.  Hussey$,  how  I  love 
them  !  they  are  a  couple  of  the  finest  chicks  that  were 
ever  hatched,  Captain.  There's  my  Jessy,  with  her 
laughing  blue  eyes,  sets  my  anchor  afloat  whenever  I 
am  a  cup  too.  low;  and  there's  my  Olive,  with  her 
beautiful  black  ones,  when  I  am  apt  to  be  a  little 
boisterous  and  rough,  tempers  me  to  mildness  by  a 
tear,  which,  when  I  see  it  trickling  down  her  fair  face, 
makes  me  as  quiet  and  as  harmless  as  the  dove ;  so, 
shiver  my  top-sails !  they  have  me  both  ways ;  one 
takes  me  by  storm,  and  the  other  subdues  me  by  her 
softness,  and  makes  me  submit  without  any  violence 
at  all." 

<  To  all  this  eloquence,  pronounced  on  the  merits  of 
his  daughters,  Captain  Singleton  advanced  not  a  syl- 
lable ;  nay,  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name  of  a  fe- 
male he  seemed  to  start  with  involuntary  horror,  a 
cloud  of  sorrow  passed  over  his  brow,  and  a  struggling 
sigh  was  checked  in  its  progress  by  an  expression  of 
fixed  and  unchangeable  hatred,  which,  though  reason 
tempered  somewhat  of  its  asperity,  had  not  yet  faded 
on  his  recollection ;  but  this  emotion  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  fisher,  or  if  perceived,  attributed  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  existing  one  which  Captain  Sin- 
gleton had  exhibited ;  in  a  few  minutes,  however,  he 
recovered  hiB  self-possession,  and  suddenly  changed 
the  channel  of  the  fisher's  favourite  topic,  by  adverting 
to  the  business  which  brought  him  there,  namely,  to 
become  a  tenant  or  purchaser  of  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff. 

a  Are  you  willing  that  I  should  become  a  purchaser 
of  this  cottage  ?"  added  he,  "  or  will  you  receive  me 
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aaly  m  the  tenant ;  if  so,  name  your  terms,  and  I  will 
freely  give  them  to  you." 

:"  Avast  there,  Captain  !"  cried  the  fisher,  u  a' word 
or  two  to  that  bargain,  if  you  please.  Shiver  my  top- 
sails !  do  you  think  I  have  a  mind  to  be  hanged  for 
your  sake  ?  Me,  Peter  Blast,  who  has  weathered  the 
tempest  these  thirty  years  without  a  rope-yarn  being 
put  about  his  neck,  though  he  has  handled  many  a  one 
jvith  his  hands.  Bethink  you  that  I  am  going  to  do  a 
dirty  action  at  last  in  my  old  days,  and  die  like  a  dog, 
Captain  ?" 

u  Yon  must  speak  more  plainly,  Sir,  or  I  cannot 
understand  you,"  cried  Captain  Singleton,  with  a 
slight  colouring  mounting  to  his  cheek,  and  a  more 
than  usual  sparkling  of  his  eye;  "  I  came  hither  to 
offer  yon  a  fair  proposal,  like  an  honest  man,  and  as 
an  honest  man  I  wish  to  depart19 

"  Well,  and  who  the  devil  hinders  you  ?"  vocife- 
rated Peter,  "  if  yon  are  so  self-willed,  and  must 
needs  fire  before  you  are  fired  at.  I  say,  if  I  sell  yon 
the  old  crazy  house  that  stands  on  the  top  of  the  cliff 
I  shall  be  a  scoundrel,  that  is  all." 

"  And  why  sol"  demanded  Captain  Singleton,  "  is 
it  not  your  own  I  Has  any  one  else  a  right  to  dispose 
of  it?" 

To  which  Peter  immediately  answered,  "  You  may 
go  and  asjt  that  of  the  spirit  that  walks  there  every 
nigb^frben  the  wind  i$  easterly,  and  the  sea-gulls,  that 
have  roosted  there  for  above  thi*  twelvemonth.  To 
be  ptejn  with  yon,  Captain,  I  have  been  nicely  taken 
in  by  the  fellow  that  sold  me  this  confounded  old  wa- 
tpr-tratt i  I  thought  it  wofdct  have  made  my  girl*  a  nice 
bit  of »  siwmejr-fepvse,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  so 
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I  gave  Irim  the  shiners  for  it  as  freely  as  I  would  have 
Mowed  a  seaman's  whistle ;  but,  shiver  my  topsails ! 
when  I  cane  to  look  at  it,  it  was  not  worth  a  rotten 
rope's  yarn  !  the  chimneys  are  all  blown  down,  and  it 
is  nothing  better  than  a  sheer  hulk !  so  I  have  let  at 
tumble  to  pieces,  inch  by  inch,  this  many  a  long  year, 
for  the  devil  himself  could  not  find  a  hole  to  put  his 
nose  in,  when  the  weather  is  stormy ;  saving  all  this, 
Captain,  it  is  haunted  :  ghosts  dance  it  there  by  moon- 
light, as  merrily  as  maidens  do  at  a  gossip's  wedding. 
Now,  I  say,  Captain,  if  I  were  to  take  money  of  you 
for  this  crazy  old  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  I  should  de- 
serve to  be  hanged ;  for  if  you  were  to  sleep  there 
only  one  night  I  am  apt  to  think  it  would  be  your  last, 
•lafs  all." 

The  rough  but  genuine  sincerity  with  which  this 
oration  was  delivereJ,  so  perfectly  convinced  Captain 
Singleton  of  the  integrity  and  well-meaning  intentions 
of  the  honest  fisher,  that  he  exclaimed,—"  Mr.  Blust, 
I  see  clearly  that  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  would 
scorn  to  make  a  dupe  of  the  inexperienced  but  con- 
fiding stranger,  while  I,  believe  me,  would  equally  dis- 
dain to  flatter  one  whom  I  thought  unworthily  of :  thus 
for  we  understand  each  other ;  I  think  well  of  you, 
and  you  have  no  reason  to  think  ill  of  me ;  but  these 
are  not  times,  my  dear  Sir,  to  trust  men  either  by  looks 
or  words,  actions  alone  must  become  vouchers  for  their 
credit*  Suppose  then  I  were  to  deposit  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney in  your  hands,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of 
putting  this  cottage  in  repair  for  the  reception  of  my 
family,  or  that  I  am  willing  to  take  it  in  the  ruinous 
condition  which  you  have  represented  it  to  be,  would 
you  still  have  any  objection  to  part  with  it  ?* 
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"  Shiver  my  top-sails  !  no,  Captain,*1  cried  Peter, 
"  if  you  are  so  fond  of  crazy  vessels,  take  it  and  wel- 
come, and  repair  it  how  you  will,  and  when  you  will ; 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness :  1  will  only  receive  a  third  part  of  what  I  gave 
the  tapster  for  it  at  the  first,  and  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  doing,  only  I  know  that  you  are  too  proud 
to  accept  of  it  on  any  other  terms." 

u  Too  just  I  hope  I  am,  Mr.  Blust,"  cried  Captain 
Singleton,  "  to  wish  to  possess  myself  of  any  man's 
property,  however  small,  without  paying  for  the  va- 
lue." On  these  words  a  sum  was  offered  to  the  fisher, 
which  he  accepted,  and  Captain  Singleton  became  the 
owner  of  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  which,  after  being 
duly  inspected  by  several  workmen,  was  pronounced 
only  fit  for  the  tenants  of  the  air,  by  which  it  was  so 
infested,  that  they  could  hardly  find  means  of  ap- 
proaching the  interior,  without  disturbing  thousands 
from  their  nests,  which  they  had  built  there  so  long,  in 
no  danger  or  fear  of  being  molested  by  their  mortal 
enemy,  rapacious  man !  It  was  also  overshadowed  with 
moss  and  ivy,  so  that  where  the  windows  had  once 
been,  was  now  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  this  the  Cap- 
tain insisted  should  not  be  removed,  as  he  loved  to  see 
both  moss  and  ivy  creep  along  the  walls.  It  had  four 
chambers  above,  which  had  been  sleeping  rooms,  and 
the  same  number  below ;  but  so  mutilated  in  their  ap- 
pearance, that  it  was  impossible  to  define  what  sort  of 
colour  or  ornaments  had  once  been  bestowed  on  them. 

The  garden  appeared  to  be  the  only  thing  that  re- 
tained a  vestage  of  having  possessed  objects  which 
once  had  the  power  of  inviting  the  eye,  and  regulating 
the  sense,  for  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  violets  still 
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bloomed,  amidst  the  nauseous  weeds  which  had  so 
long  been  permitted  to  dwell  beside  them.  There  was 
a  cowslip-bed  which  sent  forth  its  sweets  in  spite  of 
the  reptiles  which  crawled  over  them ;  but  the  roost 
striking  object  in  view  from  this  obsolete  and  solitary 
habitation,  were  the  white  cliffs  which  surrounded  it, 
so  stupendous,  and  beautifully  wild  and  romantic  in 
appearance,  that  Captain  Singleton  as  he  contem- 
plated the  ocean  that  rolled  beneath  them,  declared 
that  he  considered  the  prospect  from  the  Cottage  the 
most  enviable  in  the  world  ;  "  For  here,"  uttered  he, 
turning  towards  Peter,  who  often  accompanied  him  to 
this  solitary  spot  while  the  repairs  were  going  forward 
in  the  most  active  preparation,  "  here  I  have  only  the* 
elements  to  contend  with,  which  is  far  better  than  to 
be  at  enmity  with  man.  He  is  more  turbulent  than 
the  ocean,  and  I  would  sooner  listen  to  the  howling 
winds  that  pour  through  my  casements,  than  be  the 
sportof  more  furious  passions  in  the  breast  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures. The  waves  are  stilled,  the  winds  are 
hushed,  by  the  power  of  the  Infinite  Being  who  rules 
over  them ;  but  when  is  the  violence  of  the  warringpas- 
sions  controuled  in  the  human  bosom  ?  answer  me  that. 
You,  Mr.  Blust,  have  never  been  doomed  to  bleed  under 
their  raging  influence — I  have ;  forgive  me,  if  the  re- 
collection of  past  injuries  wrings  from  my  heart  a  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  which  twenty  years  have  not  been 
able  to  extinguish  or  quench  from  my  feverish  breast." 
The  fisher  wanted  but  little  of  human  discernment, 
with  which  he  was  tolerably  gifted,  to  perceive  that 
the  man  before  him  groaned  under  a  burthen  of  into- 
lerable anguish,  and  that  he  now  sought  retirement 
merely  to  conceal  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
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bat.  from  whet  source  these  sorrows  sprang,  or  by 
what  hand  this  wound  was  inflicted,  Peter  could  not  de- 
fine, and  ft  was  very  unlikely*  that  he  ever  would  as* 
certain  the  secret  malady  which  seemed  so  deeply  to 
have  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Singleton  ;  yet 
there  we*  an  innate  propensity  in  the  disposition' of  the 
fisher  to  feel  for  the  unhappy  and  the  oppressed,  and 
the  sane  disposition  to  relieve  them,  whenever  he  eon* 
sidered  then  to  be  the  objects  of  wan*  or  penary*  He 
bed  a©  overflowing  purse,  as  well  as  an  overflowing 
heart,  in  the*  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  he- never 
spared  when  occasion  required  it;  but  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Singleton  bp  could  do  nothing  but  what  was 
presented  in  the  usual  form  of  civility  and  urbanity  of 
maimer,  offered  to  a  stranger  landtag  on  the  coast. 
Money,  it  was  evident,  that  he  did  not  want;   and, 
though  Peter  was  a  man  of  ail  others  the  least  prop* 
to  suspicion,  or  even  curiosity,  yet  her  was  atttaotts  to 
learn  the  history  of  the  recluse ;  and  4bene  were  ter* 
tain  times,  also,  when  he  suspected  that  all'Wa*.a*?f 
right*  in-  the  affairs  of  the  Captaiay  and  4hst  some -mo* 
tive  of  extraordinary  import  had  induced. him  to*  pur- 
chase the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  under  circumstances  of 
so  mysterious  a  nature,  and  to  make  a  cedttqeboth  of 
himself  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  for  beautiful  Mis* 
Singleton  confessedly  was,  of  whom*  the  fisher  had 
only  once  accidentally  caught  a  *  sight ;  but  the  few  of 
Agatha,  once  seen,  could  not  be  easily  forgotten  :  they 
were  features  which  struck  deeply  on  the  first  gfance 
of  the  beholder,  and  rivetted  their  expression  on  the 
heart,  which  seemed  to  plead  for,  rather  than  demand^ 
an  interest  there* 
Agatha  was  indeed  somewhat  below  the  middle  or 
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ordinary  si£e  of  women,  but  so  beautilslly  formed  was 
her  small  and  delicate  shape,  that  she  night  have  been 
•a  model  for  the  statuary ;  her  limbs  being  just  ofsuch 
sufficient  fulness,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  most 
perfect  loveliness  of  women,  Without  either  grossness 
or  vulgarity  being  attached  to  it :  «he  had  indeed  the 
looks  of  an  aeriel  being,  so  light,  graceful,  and  swift, 
'  were  her  movements*  But  the  fhee  of  Agatha  was  not 
correspondent  with  her  form;  here  there  was  a  dig- 
nity without  pride,  and  a  softness  without  weakness, 
or  even  timidity:  her  dalle  hazel  eye*  shone  with 
brilliancy,  but  they  were  tempered  with  a  mijd  and 
piercing  expression  of  something  more  than  sadness; 
and  it  might  be  said  that,  when  she  smiled,  she  looked 
more  than  mortal,  for  it  was  not  the  smile  of  glad- 
ness, or  of  the  expression  of  youthfiil  sprightlineBS. 

Her  complexion  was  of  the  hue  of  the  palest  lily, 
which  in  any  other  countenance  but  that  of  Agatha's, 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  languor  of  indisposi- 
tion ;  .but  a  word,  a  single  word,  pronounced  by  hefr 
with  enthusiasm,  brought  a  colour  into  her  cheeft, 
bright  as  the  carnation  tints  of  morn ;  and  then  her 
etyes  sparkled  like  glittering  gems — so  soft,  so  hal- 
lowed, chaste  and  pure,  that  they  seemed  the  messen- 
gers of  Heaven ;  for  nothing  earthly  appeared  to 
engage  the  beautiful  and  animated  speaker,  wHeh  di- 
recting her  discourse,  to  her  father,   which 'Captain 
Sir^gleton  apparently  was,  and  who  .she*  seemed  to 
'worship  above  all  created  things  ;  yet  it  was  remark- 
able that  he  never  addressed  her  as  his  daughter,  and 
'  paid  her  but  little  attention  ;  at  least,  he  never  shewed 
any  softness  towards  her,  as  fathers  were  wont  to  do 
'to  a  favourite  child,  but  when  Agatha  was  not  present 

c  D 
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he  loved  Co  dwell  on  her  merits  with  a  peculiar  de- 
light and  satisfaction. 

It  ib  true  that  Miss  Singleton  seldom  strayed  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  in 
which  the  Captain  bad  been  a  resident  for  nearly  three 
months  before  he  received  any  invitation  to  the  house 
of  the  fisher ;  for  though  Agatha  had  often  conversed 
with  the  daughters  of  Peter,  the  pretty  Jessy,  and  the 
beautiful  Olive,  yet  Captain  Singleton  bad  never  per- 
mitted her  to  form  any  closer  intimacy  with  them, 
though  -the  sweet  girls  themselves  longed  to  court  the 
society  of  the  charming  Agatha,  which  for  a  while  gave 
great  umbrage  to  the  feelings  and  the  pride  of  honest 
Peter ;  and  on  his  daughter  Jessy,  one  day,  informing 
him  that  she  had  just  parted  with  Miss  Singleton,  with 
whom  she  had  been  taking  a  walk  on  the  sea-shore,  he 
quickly  replied,— 

"  Shiver  my  topsails !  and  what  did  you  do  that 
for  ?  when  you  know  how  shy  apd  distant  the  Cap- 
tain has  been  toward  us,  only  because  you  happened 
to  invite  his  daughter  to  come  over  to  Herring  Dale 
to  take  a  dish  of  tea  with  us,  and  now  you  must  needs 
:go,  you  silly  wench,  and  pop  yourself  in  the  way  of 
this  Miss  Singleton  again  !  I  tell  you,  Jess,  you  are 
as  good  as  she,  though  mayhap  you  may  not  be  quite 
so  learned,  and  I  will  have  you  to  humble  to  no  man's 
child,  who  seems  to  consider  you  so  much  beneath 
her.  There's  your  sister  Olive — you  would  not  catch 
her  running  after  this  Captain's  daughter,  if  the  Cap- 
tain's daughter  did  not  run  after  her,  I  warrant  me  1 
no>  no ;  my  Olive  is  too  spirited  a  wench  for  that  !— 

but  you,  you  little  soft  melting  fool" The  fisher 

paused,  for  Jessy  was  his  favourite ;  notwithstanding 
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the  lecture  he  was  now  giving  her ;  and  a  fear  which 
was  just  beginning  to  start  in  a  pair  of  the  loveliest 
blue  eyes  in  the  world,  very  rapidly  changed  bis  man- 
ner towards  her.  The  tear  was  kissed  off,  while  the 
lovely  girl,  thus  encouraged  by  his  returning  smile  of 
good  humour,  timidly  addressed  him. 

"  Indeed,  father,  I  did  not  run  after  Miss  Single- 
ton, nor  attempted  to  converse  with  her  till,  in  a  voice 
of  the  sweetest  affability,  she  enquired  after  my  health 
and  my  sister's ;  and  then  I  walked  by  her  side- for  a 
considerable  way  on  the  sea-beach,  and  found  her  such 
a  delightful  companion  !  I  do  not  mean  that  she  is  a 
merry  one,  father,  for  Miss  Singleton  often  sighs  when 
no  one  is  observing  her ;  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  fqel  very  solitary  since  she  had  come  to  live  at 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  she  replied,— 

" '  I  ought  not  to  feel  solitary  in  any  place,  or  in  any 
country,  that  my  father  inhabits,  but  perhaps  I  should 
feel  dull  if  he  were  not  with  me ;  it  is  my  father  who 
makes  me  love  every  thing,  whether  I  like  it  or  not,' 

*  So,'  says  I." Jessy  paused  and  laughed,  and  the 

fisher  exclaimed,  looking  at  her  arch  and  pretty  turn 
of  features  with  unspeakable  delight  and  satisfaction, 

"  Well,  hussy,  what  did  you  say  ?  didst  tell  her 
you  had  a  foolish  fond  old  father,  who  never  forced 
you  to  like  or  love  any  thing  contrary  to  your  na- 
ture or  inclination  ; — didst  tell  her  that,  you  gipsy  ? 
and  that  I  take  more  pleasure  in  seeing  my  girls 
happy  than  in  any  one  thing  beside/'  To  which 
Jessy,  with  a  sweet  smile,  replied,-— 

"  I  did,  indeed,  tell  Miss  Singleton  something  like 
that,  father,  and  she  seemed  delighted  at  the  account 
I  gave  her  of  the  merry  lives  we  live  at  Herring  Dale; 
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so  I  hare'  been  thinking  that,  as  to-morrow  is  my 
birth-day— -*-" 

"  You  have  a  mind  to  invite  Miss  Singleton  to  be 
one  of  the  party,  to  partake  6f  the  sports  and  merri- 
ments on  the  happy  day ;  is  that  it,  my  Jessy  ?"  cried 
the  fisher. — "  Heaven  bless  thee,  thou  art  a  kind- 
hearted  wench,  after  all !  and,  shiver  my  top-sails ! 
if  I  don't  go  and  ask  the  Captain  to  gtant  me  this  fa- 
vour, though  I  don't  like  to  ask  favours  from  aify 
man.  Yet  1  will  stretch  a  point  once,  girl,  for  thy 
sake,  because  I  kriow  it  glads  thy  warm  little  heart  to 
see  folks  merry/* 

44  And  will  you  indeed,  dear  father,  go  up  to  the 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  and  ask  permission  of  the  Cap- 
tain to  let  Miss  Singleton  join  our  party  to-morrow  ?" 
cried  the  pretty  Jessy,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  plea- 
sure as  6he  anticipated  the  happiness  she  should  again 
experience  in  the  company  of  the  beautiful  Agatha,—^* 
"  I  will  run  and  tell  my  sister  Olive  that  she  may  ex- 
pect to  see  Miss  Singleton  at  the  birth-day  feast,  to- 


morrow." 


Jessy  was  now  on  the  wing,  had  not  the  fisher  ex* 
claimed,-— u  Avast  there,  if  you  please,  my  merry  mer- 
maid !  how  do  you  know,  though  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  favour  of  the  Captain,  whether  I  may  succeed  or' 
no  ?  and  if  I  meet  with  a  refusal,  shiver  my  top-sails, 
if  I  ever  ask  'him  another  while  my  name  is  Peter 
Blust ! '  but  mind  me,  Jess,  not  a  word  to  Olive  or  to 
any  body,  else  about  the  matter — mum,  if  you  please 
till  I  come  back  from  the  Captain." 

"  What,  must  I  not  telZ  my  sister  Olive,  the  plea* 
•sure  my  dear  father  is  preparing  for  us  ?"  cried  Jessy 
in  a  coaxing  accent. 
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a  Shiver  my  top-sails !  if  you  do,"  cried  the  fisher.— 
But  Jessy  was  flown ;  her  light  foot  had  already  as- 
cended the  staircase  which  led  to  the  chamber  of  her 
sister,  who  was  at  that  moment  consulting  with  Alice, 
their  old  housekeeper,  on  the  maimer  in  which  the 
pasties  were  to  be  made,  in  honour  of  her  sister's  na- 
%  tal  day ;  and  as  Jessy  advanced  towards  them,  she 
heard  her  father  desire  Davy  to  saddle  the.  white  nag- 
gie,  as  he  was  going  on  some  little  business  to  Captain 
Singleton's. 

"  What,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  Sir/'  cried  David, 
"  when  the  wind  blows  easterly,  and  'tis  dark  as  pitch  t 
must  you  needs  choose  such  a  night  to  go  to  the  Cot- 
tage on  the  Cliff?" 

"  And  what  the  devil  is  that  to  you,  Sir,  what  night 
I  choose  to  go  and  see  my  friends  ?"  cried  the  fisher, 
highly  provoked  that  David  never  moved  an  inch  the 
more  for  his  commands;  "Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  the 
winds  blow  a  hurricane,  I  will  this  instant  be  obeyed  t" 

David  now  speedily  got  out  of  the  sight  of  his  en- 
raged master,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  white  naggie 
was  saddled  and  at  the  gateway. 

"  Look  to  your  left,  I  pray  you,  master !"  cried 
David,  with  a  most  dismayed  countenance,  as  he  still 
held  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  "  look,  how  the  gale  is 
coming  on  !  we  shall  have  a  stormy  night  of  it,  that  is 
certain/1 

"  Look  at  your  fool's  head !"  answered  the  fisher, 
and  instantly  vaulting  himself  on  the  saddle,  trotted, 
or  rather  galloped,  fearlessly  in  that  perilous,  steep 
and  narrow  path,  which  led  to  die  so-much- dreaded 
Cottage  on  the 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  We  were  as  twio'd  lambs  that  did  frisk  V  the  sen, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th*  other  £  what  we  cbangM 
Was  innoeenee  for  iiiuoeence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill  doing,,  uo^  nor  dream  M 
That  any  did,"    '      ' 

Scarce  an  hofcr  had  elapsed  after  the  departure  of 
the  fisher  from  his  own  habitation  before  the  predic- 
tion of  honest  David  was  completely  verified ;  for  thp 
winds  howled  tempestuously,  and  the  pelting  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  while  the  darkness  of  the  misty  atmosphere 
bad  increased  so  greatly  as  almost  to  render  objects  in- 
distinguishable; in  short,  there  was  every  distinct  sign 
of  an  approaching  hurricane;  and  the  lovely  daughters 
of  Peter,  who  had  witnessed  the  departure  of  their  fa- 
ther from  their  chamber  window,  now  grew  fearfully 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  coming  storm,  and 
trembled  for  his  safety ;  and,  calling  David,  besought 
him  instantly  to  saddle  another  horse,  and  go  in  quest 
of  his  master 

"  He  will  never  reach  the  Cottage  in  such  a  night 
as  this,"  exclaimed  Jessy,  pale  and  trembling,  as  she 
watched  the  progress  of  the  storm,  "  he  will  never  be 
able  to  ascend  the  top  of  that  fearful  cliff,  where  the 
precipice  gapes  beneath,  and  the  ocean  rolls  so  furi- 
ously on  every  side ;  he  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rock,  were  he  once  to  attempt  it.    Fly,  David,  in- 
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stantly  fly !,  and  save  our  beloved  father  from  imme- 
diate destruction."' 

"Fly,  Miss  Jessy P  uttered  David,  "in  God's 
name,  then  you  must  lend  me  a  pair  of  wings  first,  .for 
no  horse  could  stand  his  legs  on  the  surge  just  now ;  if 
he  had  the  strength  of  an  elephant  in  his  heels,  it 
would  be  all  up  with  him  before  he  got  over  the  cliffs 
as  to  master,  he  is  safe  enough,  I  warrant  me  I  he  has 
not  gone  a  step  beyond  the  sign  of  the  Trumpeter,  I 
will  wager,  and  is  taking  a  hearty  draught  of  Shelty's 
home-brewed  ale ;  for  you  know,  Miss  Jessy,  master 
loves  to  take  care  of  himself, as  well  as  most  folks,  and 
if  I  was  to  go,  without  being  bidden,  to  fetch  him  back 
again,  he  would  tell  me  to  go  to  the  devil,  and  mind 
my  own  business/1 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  your  master  is  safe) 
you  ungracious  varlet  ?"  cried  old  Alice,  putting  on 
her  spectacles,  and  gazing  at  the  encreased  violence 
of  the  contending  elements,  "  it  is  well  enough  for 
you  thai  are  well1  housed,  with  your  nose  in  a  warm 
chimney  corner,  to  talk  thus :  but  if  my  dear  master 
were  to  perish  in  this  fearful  storm,  you  mongrel,  what 
would  the  folks  think  we  were  all  doing  at  Herring 
Dale  r  and,  if  I  was  Miss  Jessy,  i  would  make  you 
stir  your  pegs,  I  warrant  me,  this  moment,  or  know 
the  reason  why  P 

"  But  not  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  Alice,"  uttered  (he 
gentle  Jessy,  "  1  would  not  have  it  said  that  it  was 
owing  to  my  persuasion  that  a  fellow-creature  had  en- 
dangered his  existence,  therefore  stay,  David,  and  do 
not  seek  my  father,  whom  Heaven,  I  trust,  will  pre- 
serve in  safety  from  the.  storm  ;  he  may  by  this  time 
be  arrived  at  the  Captain's,  or  taken  refuge,  as  you 
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observe,  in  the  house  of  Shehy,  which  is  not  a 
distant ;  he  has  surely  got  thus  far  on  his  journey !" 
"  Whether  or  no,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  will  go 
after  him,'*  cried  David.  The  reproach  which  the  old 
housekeeper  had  thought  proper  to  cast  upon  him, 
baring  roused  his  sensibility,  as  well  as  his  anger.  "  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  Davy  Holdfast  was  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  ingratitude  to  a  roaster  he  has  served  faith* 
folly  since  he  was  a  foot  high  2 — no,  Mistress  Alice,  I 
will  let  you  see  that  I  am  not  the  mongrel  you  take 
me  for,  neither."  To  which  the  impatient  Alice  re- 
plied,— 

'  "You  are  like  to  be  so,  if  you  stand  muttering  there 
for  no  mortal  use,  Heaven  keep  me,  but  to  delay  time, 
for  thou  knowest  I  do  not  care  what  thou  thinkest  of 
me,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent."    But  these 

4  

last  words  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  the  highly  offended 
David,  for  he  had  flown  to  the  stable,  and  was 
mounted  on  a  steed  far  more  swift  and  formidable 
than  his  master's,  and  without  staying  to  receive  any 
further  instructions  from  his  young  ladies,  or  entering 
into  any  fresh  controversy  with  the  old  housekeeper, 
he  rushed  out  of  the  gateway  on  his  flying  Pegasus, 
regardless  of  the  lightning,  which  now  flashed  more 
vividly  than  before,  or  the  peals  of  distant  thunder, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foundation  of  the 
istrong-btt lit  habitation  of  Peter  Blust ;  and  no  sooner 
•WAs  he  out  of  hearing  than  Alice  exclaimed  to  the 
lovely  girls,— 

"  Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  we  have  done  our  duty, 
and  should  any  accident  happen  now  to  our  dear  and 
worthy  master,  we  cannot  be  blamed  for  our  negli- 
gence towards  him;  therefore,  my  sweet  children, 
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weep  not  thus,  for  it  cannot  bring  your  father  a  mo- 
ment sooner  to  your  sight :  if  it  should  please  Heaven 
to  take  him  to  a  watery  grave  we  cannot  help  it,  for 
we  did  not  send  him  there,  you  know,  my  loves ;  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  go  in  such  a  night  as  this  to  that  fatal 
Cliff  which,  report  says,  has  already  been  the  ■  * 

The  pale  complexion  of  Jessy,  and  the  more  death* 
like  countenance  of  Olive,  induced  Alice,  out  of  com- 
passion as  well  as  affection  for  her  young  mistresses, 
to  change  the  tenor  of  her  discourse,  as  she  was  wan- 
dering to  something  more  dreadful  in  idea  than  even 
the  danger  of  the  tempest,  or  perils  of  the  present  mo- 
ment could  convey,  while  the  sobbing  Jessy  instantly 
exclaimed,-* 

"  Oh,  no  1  Alice,  'twas  I  that  sent  my  father  there, 
unhappy  girl  that  I  am !  I  am  the  cause  of  my  dear 
father's  destruction  !  'twas  I  who  sent  him  to  the  Cot- 
tage on  the  Cliff  P 

"  You,  Miss  Jessy  P  exclaimed  Alice,  in  the  utmost 
•  astonishment. 

"  Tou,  Jessy  !  repeated  Olive,  ah,  me !  my  d?ar 
unhappy  sister,  what  could  induce  you  to  an  act  so  rash  ? 
my  lather  is  wont  to  do  all  that  Jessy  asks — that  Jessy 
wishes ;  but,  in  such  a  night  as  this,  to  urge  him 
to  go  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff!  was  it  not  cruel, 
Jessy  ?* 

The  weeping  Jessy,  stung  to  the  heart  by  the  re- 
proach of  her  sister,  in  being  accused  of  having  driven 
her  father  out  to  meet  the  fury  of  the  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, wept  yet  more  violently  than  before ;  at  the  same 
moment  that  she.  simply  related  for  what  purpose  he 
had  gone  to  the  Cliff,  and  reminded  Olive  that  there 
•vas  no  storm  expected,  or  seemed  to  threaten  them, 

c.  a 
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when  their  father  hail  set  out  fof  the  residence  ef  Cap- 
tain Singleton. 

"  True,  Jessy,"  cried  Olive,  throwing  her  arm 
round  the  neck  of  her  weeping  sister,  "  pray  pardon 
me  if  affection  for  my  father  carried  me  a  little  beyond 
the  bounds  of  temperance  with  my  sister ;  nor  is  it  in* 
deed  a  very  likely  matter,  that  yon  would  endanger 
the  life  of  your  father  for  the  sake  of  one  who  is  an 
entire  stranger,  and  whom,  though  you  so  greatly 
admire,  I  do  not  like." 

"  Not  like  Miss  Singleton ! '  cried  Jessy  in  the 
greatest  surprise,  as  the  complexion  of  Olive  had 
'heightened  into  the  deepest  blushes  of  carnation  as 
she  made  the  remark,  "  not  like  Miss  Singleton  1" 
repeated  Jessy,  "  you  astonish  me,  sister  Olive !" 
*'  why,  every  body  likes  Miss  Singleton  who  has  seen 
her!" 

"  Very  probably,  Jessy,*  replied  Olive,  with  en- 
creased  spirit,  '<  all  who  have  seen  her  may  like  Miss 
Singleton,  but  not  all  who  know  her,  and  I— I  am  one 
of  thai  number." 

"  You  cannot  know  more  of  Agatha  Singleton  than 
I  do,  Olive ;"  returned  Jessy,  "  and  what  have  yon 
seen  in  her  to  dislike  more  than  I  have  ?  unkind  Olivet 
why  have  you  conceived  prejudices  so  ungenerous  and 
so  illiberal,  against  one  so  lovely,  so  good,  bo  very, 
very  amiable  ?'' 

"  What,  because  she  is  your  favourite,  does  it  im- 
mediately follow  that  she  is  to  be  mine  also  ?"  de- 
manded Olive,  with  some  asperity,  "  neither  do  you 
know  that  she  is  as  good  and  as  amiable  as  she  appears 
to  be,  or  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  this  Captain  Sin- 
gleton ;  I,  for  my  part,  suspect  that  she  is  not." 
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Jessy,  the  warm-hearted,  good-natured.  Jessy,  not 
more  astonished  at  her  sister's  petulance,  than  hurt  at 
the  unkind  insinuations  she  had  thrown  out  against 
the  lovely  Agatha*  uttered,  with  involuntary  warmth, 

"  For  shame,  sister  Olive  I  who  has  taught  you  to 
be  so  worldly  minded  i  and.  why  is  suspicion  become 
the  inmate  of  so  pure  and  artless  a  bosom,  that  you 
must  needs  form  conclusions  so  ungenerous,  nay,  so 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  Agatha  Singleton  ?  if 
she  waB  not  the  daughter  of  Captain  Singleton,  would 
she  be  living  under  his  roof  in  the  manner  that  she 
does  ?  or  supposing  that  she  is  not  his  child,  still  Aga- 
tha may  belong  to  some  dear  relative  deceased,  and  in 
that  case,  perhaps,  he  is  bound  to  protect  her.  'Tis 
plain  that  some  mystery  hangs  over  the  destiny  of  Cap- 
tain Singleton,  for  he  is  unhappy !  and  poor  Agatha 
is  unhappy  too !  I  wonder  much,  Olive,  that  you  can 
indulge  in  such  ungenerous  remarks,  because  I  know 
that  yqur  heart  is  tender,  and  that  you  have  always 
felt  for  the  unfortunate  !" 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  during  which 
Olive  had  totally  changed  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, and  employed  herself  in  watching  the  rain, 
which  3iill  continued  to  descend  in  torrents  from  the 
heavily  surcharged  clouds,  without  deigning  once  to 
reply  to  the  affectionate  appeal  which  her  sister  had 
made  to  her  feelings. 

Meanwhile  Jessy;  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections, 
and  unable  to  guess  at  the  remotest  cause  which  Aga- 
tha Singleton  could  have  given  her  sister  for  the  unge- 
nerous sentiments  she  expressed  towards  her,  or  on 
what  grounds  her  suspicions  were  (bunded,  and,  loving 
Olive  better  than  any  thing  in  tl:e  world  beside  her  fa* 
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tier,  began  heartily  to  repent  of  having  invited  her  fo 
vourite  at  so  unfavourable  a  moment,  when  the  slight* 
est  prejudice  could  be  entertained  against  her,  and 
much  fearing  that,  if  the  Captain  really  permitted  his 
daughter  to  make  one  of  the  party  at  the  birth-day 
feast,— that  the  manners  of  her  sister  would  be  so  dis- 
tant, cold  and  constrained  towards  her,  as  not  only  to 
be  a  drawback  on  her  own  pleasurable  sensations,  but 
occasion  some  degree  of  uneasiness  to  the  lovely  Aga- 
tha, and  that,  instead  of  a  day  devoted  to  mirth  and 
joy,  it  would  be  one  of  pain  to  all  parties,  and  added 
to  this,  was  the  increased  anxiety  and  fear  which  she 
endured  for  the  safety  of  her  father,  and,  though  Alice 
occasionally  endeavoured  to  dissipate  from  the  mind 
of  the  suffering  Jessy  all  apprehensions  of  her  master 
having  been  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  tempest, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  abate  somewhat  of  its  vio- 
lence ;  still  the  lovely  girl  would  not  be  comforted,  by 
any  argument  which  the  old  woman  could  make  use  of, 
to  relieve  the  almost  insupportable  agony  of  her 
anxious  mind. 

In  which  uncomfortable  state  we  must  at  present 
leave  her,  to  enquire  after  the  fisher,  and  his  trusty 
squire,  honest  David,  who  had  braved  the  fury  of  the 
elements  to  go-  in  quest  of  him  ;  but  as  Blood-hound, 
which  was  the  name  of  David's  courser,  was  not  used 
to  be  intimidated,  neither  the  flashes  of  the  vivid  light- 
ning, nor  the  loud  peals  of  thunder,  seemed  to  retard 
his  progress,  as  he  speeded  his  way  forwards,  and  dashed 
through  one"  of  the  most  perilous  paths  that  ever  was 
attempted  on  such  a  night  by  mortal  traveller ;  in  which, 
the  horse,  not  less  courageous  than  his  master,  seemed 
to  put  forth  the  strength  of  a  giant  in  contending  with 
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the  fury  of  the  dements,  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
David  to  his  great  joy,  espied  a  glimmering  light  that 
issued  from  a  window  at  the  house  of  Shelty,  (for  he 
bethought  him  that  it  was  far  more  likely  to  find  his 
master  there  than  at  Captain  Singleton's,)  and  pace 
more  spurring  his  fleet  courser,  he  gallopped  up  to  the 
sign  of  the  Trumpeter,  and  blowing  his  whistle,  was 
answered  in  a  squeaking  voice  from  within,  which  he 
knew  to  be  that  of  the  old  dame, — 

"  Who's  there,  in  such  a  night  as  this  ?  and  what 
want  you  ?" 

"  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  do  you  keep  folks, 
drenched  with  the  rain  and  starved  with  the  cold,  stay- 
ing at  the  outside  of  your  door,  while  they  are  telling 
you  their  business  ?"  cried  David,  in  no  very,  pleasing 
or  gentle  accent ;  "  but  where's  honest  Sbelty  ?— tell 
him,  I  am  David,  come  to  seek  my  master,  who  set  out 
about  two  hours  ago  for  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  and 
is  drowned  by  this  time,  if  he  has  not  taken  shelter 
any  where." 

"The  Lord  preserve  us !"  answered  the  old  woman, 
instantly  unbarring  the  door,  and  bringing  a  light,  "  I 
believe  a  witch  has  crossed  our  threshold  to  night,  that's 
for  certain,  for  I  am  like  to  hear  of  nothing  but  foul 
mishaps !  but  come  in,  lad,  and  dry  thy  garments,  and 
warm  thee  a  bit  with  the  faggot,  which  1  have  kept 
burning  these  two  hours  for  Shelty,  and  still  he  does 
not  come;  but  come,  haste  thee,  lad,  bring  thy  poor 
beast  into  the  shed,  the  while  you  bide  here,  which  I'm 
thinking  wont  be  long,  when  I  tell  you  the  said  mis- 
chance that  has  happened  at  the  Cliff.  Lord  preserve 
us !  that  devilish  Cliff  has  been  the  grave  of  thou* 
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'"What,  is  master  drowned  ?"  cried  David,  no* 
jumping  off  his  horse,  and  following  the  old  woman 
into  the  house  ;  and,  conceiving  that  on  such  a  night 
as  this  nothing  was  more  probable,  he  repeated,  while 
he  almost  gasped  for  breath,—"  What,  is  master 
drowned  ?  oh,  poor  Miss  Jessy  t — poor  Miss  Olive !— * 
what  will  become  of  them  ?" 

"  Your  master  drowned  1"  cried  old  Judith,  bawl* 
ing,  as  loud  as  she  was  able,  in  the  ear  of  the  terrified 
David,  "  no,  not  quite  90  bad  as  that  neither,  but  bad 
enough  ;  not  your  master,  you  silly  goose,*  perceiving 
that  poor  David  was  already  dissolved  in  tears,  "  but 
Captain  Singleton  is,  aye,  and  twenty  more  beside,  for 
aught  that  I  know ;  for  Shelty  is  gone  to  bear  aD 
ab  >nt  the  poor  souk.  You  must,  know,  there  is  as  fine 
a  ship  as  ever  sailed  on  the  salt  sea  ocean  dashed  to 
pieces,  right  under  the  Cliff. — Oh  !  it  has  been  a  ter- 
rible storm." 

44  Well,  Judith,  but  how  do  you  know  that  my  mas- 
ter is  not  one  of  the  sufferers,  as  well  as  the  Captain  ?" 
cried  David,  "  though  I  don't  see  how  the  Captain's 
life  can  be  endangered  by  it,  unless  he  went  on  board, 
which  in  such  weather  was  quite  impossible.* 

To  which  Judith,  impatient  of  contradiction,  re- 
plied,— 

w  I  tell  you  again,  boy,  that  Captain  Singleton  is 
dead,  and  your  master  is  alive !  wouldst  persuade  me 
out  of  my  senses ;  did  I  not  hear  the  voice  of  Peter 
Blust,  which  I  have  known  the  sound  of  these  good 
twenty  years,  come  next  Michaelmas  ;  did  I  not  hear 
him  talking  with  Shelty, — what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  poor  souls  that  lay  stretched  on  the  sea-beach, 
without  sense  or  motion.  You  unbelieving  oaf,  thinktt 
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thou,  though  I  be  old,  that  I  am  deaf  and  blind  too  ? 
Come,  take  a  sup  of  brandy,  it  will  warm  your  heart, 
as  you  journey  to  the  Cliff,  where  belike  you  are 
going  to  hear  the  sad  tale.* 

"  This  moment,  mother,"  uttered  David,  "  this  mo 
ment  I  must  depart,**  and  again  mounting  his  courser, 
he  rode  rapidly  towards  the  residence  of  Captain  Sin- 
gleton ;  the  tempest  having  greatly  subsided,  and  the 
sky  growing  perceptibly  clearer,  enabled  him  to  pro* 
eeed  with  less  danger  up  the  steep  ascent  that  led  to 
the  cottage,  at  which  were  already  assembled  a  mul- 
titude of  surrounding  spectators,  most  of  whom  were 
fishermen  and  pilots,  who  had  been  called  in  to  render 
Assistance,  but  in  vain,  every  soul  had  perished  in  the 
wreck,  but  five  persons,  three  of  whom  had  expired 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  conveyed  on  the  shore  ; 
but  it  was  remarkable  that  the  survivors  were  two 
youths,  both  of  whose  ages  did  not  appear  to  number 
thirty  ;  but  whether  they  were  brothers,  could  not  be 
ascertained  in  the  present  weak  and  languid  state  in 
which  they  lay,  when  brought  into  the  house  of  the 
Captain,  as  neither  of  them  had  spoken  a  syllable,  or 
was  likely  to  recover  the  use  of  their  speech  for  some 
time.  They  were  both  fair  complexioned,  but  there 
was  no  other  similarity  of  feature  between  them.  But 
the  fate  of  Captain  Singleton  no  one  could  positively 
tell ;  though  the  dreadful  certainty  of  what  had  be- 
fallen him  was  probably  guessed  at ;  for  before  the 
approach  of  the  tempest,  at  an  early  hour  of  noonday, 
he  had  gone  out  in  an  open  boat,  as  was  his  usual 
custom,  and  no  vestage  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  him 
afterwards;  notwithstanding  every  search  and  enquiry 
that  could  be  made  was  instantly  ventured,  that  the 
perilous  state  of  the  weather  could  admit  of,  by  the 
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immediate  orders  of  the  fisher,  who,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Cliff,  beheld  the  wretched  Agatha,  laying  in  the 
arm9  of  one  of  the  domestics,  pale  and  motionless,  and 
apparently  insensible  of  the  passing  scene  which  sur- 
rounded her. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  that  every  fibre  of  the  gene- 
rous fisher's  heart  bled,  at  the  fatal  catastrophe  which 
had  so  suddenly  deprived  this  young  and  lovely  crea- 
ture of  her  only  protector  :  and  the  recollection,  that 
such  might  have  been  the  situation  of  his  Jessy,  and 
his  Olive,  had  he  perished  in  the  voyages  he  had  so 
frequently  been  obliged  to  make  on  the  rough  seas, 
caused  an  involuntary  flood  of  tears  to  gush  from  his 
eyes,  as  he  viewed,  with  the  tenderest  pity  and  com* 
miseration,  the  pale- features  of  the  beautiful  daughter  ' 
of  the  unfortunate  Captain :  and  at  this  moment,  Da* 
rid,  who  would  no  longer  be  denied  access  to  the  pre* 
sence  of  his  master,  burst  into  the  apartment  in  which 
he  was,  exclaiming,— 

"  Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  my  dear  master,  that 
you  are  not  dead,  after  all !  You  must  know,  Sir,  that 
you  was  no  sooner  gone  from  Herring  Dale,  than 
Miss  Jessy  and  Miss  Olive  cried  ready  to  break  their 
hearts  after  you,  and  though  I  told  them  that  I  knew 
you  were  safely  housed  somewhere,'  yet  they  would 
not  be  pacified  a  bit  the  more ;  so  I  mounted  Blood- 
hound, and  came  off  immediately  after  you,  little 
thinking  what  had  happened  at  the  Captain's ;  poor 
soul,  he  has  perished,  sure  enough  1  he  went  out  in  a 
cock-boat,  when  a  ship  could  not  outride  the  storm ; 
and  now,  master,  I  wait  your  orders ;  shall  I  go  back 
to  Miss  Jessy  and  Miss  Olive,  and  tell  them  that  you 
are  safe  and  sound  ?" 

"  Shiver  my*top*sails  I  but  I  am  not  stent  enough 
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to  bear  away  and  leave  an  honest  heart  to  weathtfr  the 
gale,  how  they  can  and  how  they  may/9  cried  the 
fisher,  casting  another  pitying  glance  at  the  poor  suf- 
fering Agatha.  "  Jessy  and  Olive .  have  a  father  to 
protect  them,  this  poor  girl  has  not  now  a  friend;— 
two  fine  boys  too  want  protection  as  well  as  she  ;— 
they  have  been  thrown  on  this  coast  by  Providence, 
and  shiver  my  top-sails  if  they  shall  perish,  now  that 
it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  preserve  their  lives,  while 
Peter  Blust  has  got  a  shiner  left  2  Shiver  my  top-sails, 
if  I  don't  take  them  all  to  Herring  Dale,  and  be  a  fa- 
ther to  them  1  The  girls  and  the  boys,  I'll  have  them 
all,  David,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons ;  be- 
cause they  have  got  nobody  else  to  care  a  rope's  yarn 
about  them." 

"  What,  master,  will  you  take  the  whole  ship's 
company  ?"  cried  David ;  "  the  two  poor  shipwrecked 
boys,  this  young  lady,  that  old  man,  who  was  the 
Captain's  servant,  and  that  old  good-looking  gentle- 
woman, who  has  got  Miss  in  her  arms  ? — why,  master, 
what  will  Miss  Jessy  and  Miss  Olive  say  ?  and  old 
Alice,  the  housekeeper  ?" 

-  u  Shiver  my  top-sails,"  cried  Peter,  "  I  say  this,— 
that  if  they  don't  love  and  cherish  these  poor  sufferers, 
as  much  as  their  father  will,  in  hail  or  sunshine,  that 
I  will  turn  them,  out  of  doors,  though  they  are  my 
own  daughters.  Ah,  but  I  know  they  will,"  added 
the  fisher,  after  a  pause ;  and,  as  if  he  had  felt  angry 
with  himself  for  imagining  that  they  would  not,  "  I 
know  the  heart  of  my  Jessy ;  bless  her  !  'tis  as  tender 
mb  a  lamb's.  She  will  love  this  poor  girl  the  more 
for  the  misfortune  which  has  happened  to  her,  and 
•ad  will  treat  her  like  a  sister/ 

e»  9 
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As  the  fisher  was  a  man  of  considerable  property* 
he  coutd  do  all  this  without  in  Ike  slightest  degree 
injuring  his  own  family ;  and  David  knew  enough  at 
the  disposition  of  his  master,  to  feel  well  convinced* 
that  what  Peter  once  said,  he  would  never  retract 
from,  let  the  consequence  bo  what  it  may ;  nor  did  it 
occasion  the  least  surprise,  when  he  was;  ordered  to 
return  to  Herring  Dale,  to  apprize  his  young  mia* 
tresses  of  the  intentions  of  their*  father,  and*  of  the. 
calamity  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Cottage,  on  ithe 
Cliff.  And  this  arrangement  being  made  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  fisher,  he  sat  down  by  /the  -aide 
of  Miss  Singleton,  ai*d  endeavoured  to  console  her  as 
much  aa  possible  for  the  lose  she  had  sustained,—? 
"  As,  doubtless,  my  dear  girl,"  uttered  he,  "  yew 
poor  father  has v  perished,  there  was  no  chance 
of  his  being  saved  in  such  a  gale,  aa  I  never  wit* 
nessed  but  once  in  my  life,  since  I  was  a  fisher*  It 
is,  as  I  say,  next  to  an  impossibility  that  he  could 
preserve  the  breath  of  life  in  such  a  storm,  and  there- 
fore, poor  feHow,  as  we  eannot  help  him,  yet  we  may 
do  something  to  help  you  ;  in  the  first  place  I  am  a  far- 
ther myself,  my  dear,  you  know  that  I  am ;  Mis*  Sin* 
gleton,  I  have  got  two  as  nice  bits  of  girls  as  ever  man 
was  blessed  with,  Jessy  and  Olivet — and  in  the  next 
place,  I  have  made  a  few  bright  shiners  on  the-  salt 
seas ;  or  in  other  words,  Miss  Singleton,  I  have  been 
a  pains-taking  man,  and  Providence  has  made  me  a 
prosperous  one.  I  have  sufficient  to.  provide*  for  my 
girls,  and  something  to  spare  for  those  who  have  net 
quite  so  much :  now,  having  said  thus  much,  I  witi 
say  a  Kttle  more,  in  order,  my  dear,  that  we-  may  un- 
derstand one  another*    I  don't  like  the  thoughts  ef 
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your  Bring  alofte  in  this  cursed  old  cracked  water 
butt  cm  the  tap  of  tikis  cliff,  as  if  yon  wore  deserted  by 
all  tbo  world,  when  yon  can  come  and  live  along  with 
one  who  would  sooner  perish*  than  fee*  ye*  put  upon 
by  any  one,  or  want  for  any  thing !  One  who  would 
be  proud  to  receive  you,  Miss  Singleton,  fcs  a  dangle 
tor,  and  to  protect  yon  as  such  under  the  roof  with 
his  own  children :  my  Jessy  and  my  Olive  too,  will 
love  yon  as  if  yon  wore  their  sister*  This  is  what  I 
mean  to  say  to  you,  my  dear,  and  I  am  now  waiting  for 
your  answer.**  • 

Till  this  moment  the  lovely  Agatha  had  not  shed 
one  tear ;  but  the  frank  proposal  made  to  her  by  the 
friendly  and  benevolent  fisher,  of  sneh  a  nature,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  when  she  despaired  of  find* 
ing  a  friend  in  the  world,  so  powerfully  affected  he* 
feelings,  that  sho  sobbed  aloud  in  making  he*  gratefol 
acknowledgment*  to  the  fisher,  while  she  timidly  ea* 
claimed,-" 

"  Heaven  ever  bled*  and  eteffnally  reward  your  go- 
nerous  intentions',  Sir,  toward*  a  poor  htlpfess  or- 
phan maid,  who  stands  so  much  in  netd  of  yonr 
friendly  services,  affld  will  most  willingly  confide  in 
your  friendship,  and  most  gratefully  resign  hetsfclf  to 
your  protection ;  yet  to  be  a  burthen  on  your  kind- 
ness, when  1  am  not  wholly  left  destitute,  would  ren- 
der ale  unworthy  of  yont  good  opinion,  did  I  not  tell 
you  the  mean*  which  prevent  tae  from  being  so.  My 
dear  father,  some  few  weeks  after  we  bad  become  resi- 
dents in  this  Cottage,  gave  into  my  possession,  what 
1  could  never  imagine  that  he  was  the  master  of,  a 
casket  of  rich  jewels,  and  with  these  words  be  plaoed 
them  in  my  htoftds  :— • 
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"  «  Agatha,  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  but  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  uses  and  the  value  of  such  gifts  as 
this  casket  contains ;  behold  these  jewels  t  they  are  not 
mine,  but  Agatha's  ;—-they  belonged '  to  one  who  de- 
sired that,  when  you  had  attained  the  age  of  seven* 
teen,  they  should  be  presented  to  you ;  I  have  fulfilled 
her  request ;  you  are  this  day  seventeen  years  of  age. 
But,  remember  that  I  also  received  an  injunction  with 
these  jewels,  to  be  made  known  to  you  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  ever  misfortune  assailed  you  in  the  shape 
of  poverty,  you  were  to  apply  them  to  your  imrne* 
diate  use  as  the  means  of  relief,  but  on  no  other  condi- 
tion are  you  to  part  with  them* 

"  My  father  seemed  much  affected  as  he  pronounced 
these  words,  but  when  I  enquired  if  these  jewels  had 
belonged  to  my  mother,  he  frowned  terribly,  and 
sternly  bade  me  ask  no  questions ;  since  which  I 
never  dared  to  importune  him  on  the  subject.  I  have 
closely  too  examined  the  jewels,  which  bear  no  mark 
on  them  saving  the  letter  A.  and  have  no  knowledge 
but  that  they  are  now  mine,  Sir ;  as  such  I  offer  them 
to  you,  as  the  only  security  I  have  to  give  you  in  re* 
turn  for  so  much  kindness,  while  I  continue  as  your 
guest." 

"  And,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  ever  touch  one  of 
them  !"  cried  the  fisher,  much  struck  by  the  display  of 
such  noble  ingenuousness,  both  of  principle  and  feel- 
ing, in  the  character  of  Agatha,  "  or  suffer  any  body  to 
put  a  finger  on  them  besides  yourself.  No,  no,  my 
pretty  one,  they  are  all  your  own  for  Peter  Blust  I— 
and  who  knows  but  a  day  may  yet  come,  when  you 
may  find  out  who  it  was  that  left  you  such  jewels  to 
keep  for  their  sakes.    Well,  Miss  Singleton,  as  you 
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and  I  now  plainly  understand  one  another,  mind,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  take  up  your  residence  at  Herring 
Dale,  as  soon  as  you  have  settled  matters  according  to 
your  liking  at  the  Cliff;  as  to  the  poor  boys,  I  have 
taken  charge  of  them  also,— the  little  dogs  must  have 
somebody  to  take  care  of  them ;— I  should  like  to  know 
their  names  though  I" 

"  And  do  you  not  know  their  names,  Sir  ?"  de- 
manded Agatha,  after  a  moment's  serious  pause ;  to 
which  Peter  replied,-— 

"  No,  my  dear,  no,  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
make  these  inquries  when  the  poor  little  fellows  have 
recovered  their  strength,  which  I  fear  will  not  be  for 
a  length  of  time,  they  have  suffered  greatly,  and  are 
much  bruised,  and  nature  was  nearly  exhausted  when 
they  were  taken  up.  Shelty  is  a  warm-hearted  soul,  and 
these  boys  owe  him  much  for  the  vigorous  exertion  he 
has  made  to  save  their  lives ;  he  tells  me  that  at  one  mo* 
men t  they  were  on  the  point  of  sinking,  being  clasped  in 
each  others  arms  so  firmly  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
separated,  even  when  dragged  upon  the  beach,  so  that 
I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  some  relationship  be* 
tween  them ;  and  as  to  the  vessel,  there  is  no  vestage 
of  her  at  present, — not  a  fragment  left  behind  to  in- 
form us  of  her  name,  or  her  captain's.  -The  poor  sea* 
men  who  perished  after  they  were  driven  on  the.  surge, 
were  certainly  not  Englishmen,  from  some  indistinct 
sounds  which  they  uttered  in  the  agonies  of  their  ex- 
piring  moments ;  but  Shelty  thinks  they  were  either 
French  or  Italians. — This  however,  is  mere  conjecture, 
as  they  had  no  apparel  on,  not  even  a  check  shirt,  poor 
fellows,  when  they  floated  on  the  surge." 

Poor  Agatha,  unable  to  contend  with  the  insup- 
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portable  reflection,  that  her  lather  had  so  suffered 
and  so  perished,  could  not  listen  to  this  affecting  ac- 
count given  by  the  fisher  of  the  dying  seamen,  with- 
out bursting  into  a  fresh  agony  of  tears,  which  though 
it  greatly  relieved  her  oppressed  heart,  exhausted  her 
delicate  frame,  and  rendered  repose  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  agitated  state  of  her  harrassed  spirits ; 
and  though  Agatha  had  been  taught  to  know  and  to 
feel  that  the  only  remedy  against  the  evils  and  cala- 
mities of  human  life  was  patience  and  fortitude,  yet 
for  a  short  time  she  sunk  under  the  severe  and  sudden 
shock  which  had  $o  unexpectedly  assailed  her,  and  re- 
spectfully bidding,  the  kind-hearted  fisher  for  a  few 
hours  farewell,  shfc  retired  to  her  chamber,  with  her 
faithful  attendant,  and  now    her    only  companion, 
Claribelle,  from  whom  Peter  assured  her  she  should 
not  be  separated,  nor  yet  the  old  man  who  bad  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  the  Captain's  servant,  whom  be  had 
taken  into  his  service  because  he  had  been  fkithfiil  to 
his  master.    It  was  not  that  this  old  man  (who  was 
called  Paulo)  was  a  personage  very  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fisher,  for  Paulo  was  cold,  distant  and  re- 
served to  an  uncommon  degree;  he  had  also  a  set  of 
features  which  were  harsh  and  forbidding,  and  on 
which  *  mystery'  wa»  written  in  very  legible  charac- 
ters, which  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  disposition 
of  the  fisher,  who  hated  concealment  of  every  kind, 
and  who,  of  a  frank  and  generous  nature  himself 
wished  (but  could  not  find)  every  one  else  to  resemble 
him  in  this  particular.    What  was  remarkable,  too, 
Paulo  did  not  seem  to  know  ranch  of  his  young  lady, 
though  he  professed  to  have  been  so  long  in  the  service 
e#  Captain  Singleton,  nor  did  he  appear  very  solid- 
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ton*  about  her.  The  untimely  death,  too,  of  his  un- 
fortunate master  was  not  lamented  by  him  in  a  way 
that  ail  old  and  affectionate  servant  would  have  done, 
fan  it  rather  appeared  to  have* increased  the  natural 
aajterity  of  bis  temper,  than  have  called  forth  any 
sensibility  of;  hie  heart* 

All  this  was  observed  in  silente  by  the  fisher,  who 
would  have  willingly  found  means  to  have  dispensed 
with*  tfcef  services  of  this  disagreeable  man  altogether, 
had  ha  not  delicately  considered  the  situation  of  Miss 
Singleton,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
she  waa  so  unfortunately  placed ;  and  though  he  did 
not  like  Paulo,  nor  was  over  fond  of  admitting  him 
beneath  bis  roof,  yet,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  unhappy  Agatha,  he  forbore  to  express  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  well  knowing,  that  if  Paulo  did 
not  behave  himself  properly  in  his  household,  that  he 
could  relinquish  his  services  whenever  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  dismiss  him,— but  so  recently  after  the 
death  of  the  Captain,  and  without  any  apparent  cause 
than  merely  having  conceived  a  prejudice  towards  him, 
would  appear  brutal  and  unnatural,  besides  being 
guilty  of  great  ill~manners  towards  an  object  whom  he 
now*  felt  himself  bound  to  protect  and  to  cherish  as 
sacredly  as  one  of  his  own  daughters. 

"  No,  shiver  my  topsails,  if  ever  I  do  a  dirty  or  un- 
manly action,"  exclaimed  he,  as,  having  taken  a  kind 
leave  of  Agatha,  and  leaving  instructions  with  Shelty, 
that  the  boys  should  have  every  attention  shewn  to 
them,  till  they  were  able  to  be  removed  to  Herring 
Dale;*— "Shiver  my  topsails,"  again  repeated  the  fisher, 
as  be  mounted  his  white  naggie,  to  return  again  to  his 
own  habitation,  after  the  affecting  scenes  he  had  wit- 
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nessed  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  "  if  I  hart  the  poor 
girl's  feelings,  by  telling  her  that  I  don't  like  the 
Captain's  servant.  There  may  be  men  who  like  to 
plant  thorns  in  a  helpless  woman's  breast,  where  po- 
verty and  misfortune  have  already  planted  many;  but 
curse  me  if  they,  don't  deserve  to  have  a  rope's  yam 
twisted  about  their  necks  for  it." 

These  were  the  reflections  of  the  honest  fisher  as  he 
journeyed  homewards ;  and  longing  to  behold  his 
daughters,  to  know  in  what  sort  of  disposition  they 
had  received  the  intelligence  conveyed  to  them  by 
David,  he  resisted  a  temptation,  which  he  was  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  do,  and  that  was  to  stop  at  the 
sign  of  the  Trumpeter  to  taste  a  drop  of  Shelty  Vhome- 
bre wed  ale,  and  enliven  himself  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco ; 
but  the  fisher  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  even 
but  of  sorts  with  his  favourite  propensity. 

The  fate  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  sufferings  of 
his  lovely  daughter,  had  given  a  serious  turn  to  his 
thoughts,  and  while  he  heaved  a  sigh  too  for  the  un- 
fortunate crew  who  had  perished  at  the  Cliff,  David, 
and  even  Jessy  and  Olive,  came  out  of  the  gateway  to 
meet  him,  and  to  welcome  his  return  home  again ; 
even  old  Alice  came  hobbling  after  them,  with  tears 
of  joy  trickling  down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  while  she 
blubbered  out, — 

"  Heaven  save  you,  dear  master !  God  be  thanked, 
you  are  returned  once  more  in  safety  to  your  own 
peaceful  home." 

u  Thank  ye,  Alice,  thank  ye,  old  girl ;  dost  believe 
thou  art  a  warm  and  true-hearted  wench,  for  all  thoa 
art  whiles  a  bit  snapped  or  so ;  come,  hobble  in,  and 
get  ready,  some  supper,  and  heat  a  drop  of  brandy,  for 
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1  am  devilish  queer ;  shiver  my  topsails,  if  I  don't  fitod 
my  eyes  swimming,  after  all !  for  the  last  time  I  be* 
held  the  Captain,  he  went  across  that  meadow,  when 
the  beans  were  in  blpssom,  I  remember,  with  that 
angel  of  a  daughter  of  his  hanging  on  his  arm  ; — pooV 
fellow !  he  will  smell  the  bean-flower  blossom  no 
more  I  but— (here  the  fisher  caught  a  glance  at 
Jessy;  for  Olive,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  at 
that  moment  averted  her  head,  but  Jessy's  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears) — what  is  the  matter,  my  Jessy  ?" 
cried  the  fisher,  giving  her  a  hearty  smack  of  her  ruby 
lips,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  turned  towards  Olive 
and  saluted  her  in  the  same  affectionate  manner ;  after 
which  they  all  went  into  the  house,  where  a  more 
explicit  explanation  took  place  between  them,  relative 
to  the  situation  of  Agatha,  and  the  fate  of  her  unfor- 
tunate parent.  The  fisher  concluding  his  account  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers  with  hoping  that  they  were  pre* 
pared  to  receive  Miss  Singleton  under  his  roof,  with 
every  mark  of  attention  and  kindness  that  her  misfor- 
tunes entitled  her  to  expect,and entreating  them  that 
they  would  show  her  the  affectioti  of  a  sister;  for 
remember,  girls,"  continued  the  fisher,  regarding  his 
.daughters  with  peculiar  earnestness,  "  that  such  might 
have  been  your  own  condition,  had  it  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  have  made  you  orphans,  like  Agatha.  I  have 
often  been  in  danger  of  perishing  at  sea,  in  which  case 
you  would  both  have  been  fatherless,  and  in  want  of 
.some,  friendly  hand  to  have  protected  your  helpless 
.youth ;  reflect  on  this,  and  when  you  behold  the  oa 
phan  daughter  of  Captain  Singleton  enter  this  roo^ 
study  to  promote  her  happiness  by  every  means  in  ymir 
.power,  and  make  it  a  comfortable  home  to  her." 


/.•■ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


M  There's  rue  for  you,  and  here's  some  for  me.— I  would 
give  yon  some  violets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my  poor 
lather  died." 


The  grief  of  Agatha  Singleton,  unlike  that  of 
some  of  our  modern  females,  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  want  of  sensibility)  rather  than  an  excess  of  it ; 
but  it  could  only  be  by  those  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  tenour  of  her  harmless  life,  and  the  natural 
bent  of  her  heroic  disposition;   for   the  mind  of 
Aga&a,  as  well  as  her  principles,  and  even  her 
manners,  were  those  of  a  heroine*    Tempered  by 
misfortune,  although  only  in  the  earliest  bloom  of 
youth,  she  had  acquired  what  few  young  persons 
posses*— calm  philosophy  and  patient  mildness;  she 
could,  therefore,  endure  much,  without  giving  vent  to 
her  feelings,  which,  however,  were  quick,  sensitive, 
and  delicately  acute ;  yet  no  one  knew  so  well  to 
conceal  the  anguish  of  her  throbbing  heart,  or  was 
so  prompt  to  forgive  an  injury  offered  to  her  feelings ; 
which,  though  she  did.  not  seem  to  resent,  never 
failed  to  sink  deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  wounded 
heartland  occasioned  her  to  mourn  in  silence,  though 
•he  never  murmured  at  the  unkindnesa  of  her  fellow- 
creatufes ;  for  seldom  did  Agatha  shed  a  tear,  but  in 
the  presence  of  that  being  alone,  who  knew  from 
whence  it  derived  its  source.  Educated  in  a  convent, 
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she  bad  imbibed  her  first  principles  of  religion, 
which,  so  far  from  having  rendered  her  mifid  gloomy, 
austere,  or  melancholy,  had  taught  her  that  cheerful 
and  rational  pleasure  was  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
true  sense  of  Christianity  was  formed,  and  that  an 
All-wise  and  Merciful  Being  does  not  forbid  us  to 
partake  of  those  many  and  manifold  blessings  which 
he  has  so  kindly  provided  for  our  use ;  he  had  made 
them  in  vain,  if  his  creatures  were  not  to  enjoy  them. 
No;  Agatha  had  learned  that  it  is  only  when  we 
pervert  his  good  and  gracious  gifts,  that  we  render 
ourselves  then  unworthy  of  possessing  them*  And, 
What  has  innocence  to  do  with  fear?  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  lesson  which  was  impressed  on  the  mind  and 
the  heart  of  the  youthful  noviciate,  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Holy  Sisters.  .She  had  neither  taken  the  veil, 
nor  was  abjured  to  do  so  by  the  guardians  who  had 
placed  her  there ;  and  was,  consequently,  unbiassed 
fin  her  moral  principles  and  religious  duties,  by  the 
austere  and  rigid  laws  of  the  convent,  or  the  /Senti* 
ments  of  those  who  had  already  embraced  a  monastic 
life ;  for,  before  this  young  and  lovely  female  had  so 
deeply  drank  of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  she  had  been 
lively  as  the  bounding  doe,  though  harmless  and  as 
gentle  as  the  innocent  dove.  But  the  elastic  spirit 
which  health,  fresh  glowing  in  the  first  dawn  of 
roseate  beauty,  had  given  to  her  blooming  cheek, 
had  suddenly  received  a  check,  and  thfrt  the  rose  was 
pulled,  though  time  had  not  withered  up  its  charms, 
was  evident,  from  the  languor  which  top  often  per- 
vaded almost  every  feature  of  a  countenance  which, 
whether  it  expressed  mirth  or  melancholy,  wavalways 
beautiful'  ' 
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The  unexpected  shock  which  the  feelings  of  Agatha 
now  sustained,  was,  indeed,  so  agonizing  as  to  render 
every  nerve  powerless,  by  the  sudden  whirlwind  of 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  her.  When  she  thought 
of  being  perfectly  secure,  and  ultimately  safe  from 
every  evil,  the  death  of  her  only  earthly  protector, 
(for  bo  Agatha  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
Captain  Singleton  really  was,)  had  torn  every  fibre 
of  her  gentle  heart  asunder ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
worthy  fisher  departed  from  the  cottage,  than  she 
wept  abundantly,  and  beheld  herself  in  the  situation 
that  she  actually  was — an  orphan ;  not,  indeed,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  protection,  Or  without  the  means 
of  supplying  her  present  wants,  but  was  it  the  protec- 
tion of  a  father  ?  or  were  those  the  nfeans  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed?  No,  surely  not:  yet 
still  it  was  protection,  and  still  those  means  were 
left';  for  she  could  not  doubt  of  the  honourable 
intentions  of  the  benevolent  fisher  towards  her ;  and 
the  valuable  jewels  which  were  still  in  her  possession, 
and  which  she  was  at  full  liberty  to  part  with  when* 
ever  she  (bund  such  an  expedient  necessary,  would 
always  enable  her  to  repay  the  obligation  she  saou-d 
incur  under  the  roof  of  Peter  Blust ;  and  this  thought 
was  so  consoling  to  Agatha,  even  in  the  present  state 
of  her  most  anguished  feelings,  that  she  endeavoured 
to  moderate  the  excess  of  her  grief;  and  perceiving 
the  anxiety  which  was  depicted  in  the -countenance 
of  her  faithful  Claribelle,  who  was  hanging  over  her 
in  silent,  but  tender  and  respectful  sorrow,  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  I  will  weep  no  more,  Claribelle ;  'tis  ungrateful 
to  murmur  at  Providence,  while  it  yet  leaves  the 
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means  of  consolation  in  our  power.  Alas!  could 
tears  recal  my  poor  lather,  1  had  shed  enough  in  the 
ocean,  where  he  has  found  a  watery  grave;  but  well 
do  1  know  that  ocean  will  not  give  up  its  dead,  nor 
will  Heaven  restore  what  it  has  taken  away.11 

To  which  Claribelle,  rejoiced  to  perceive  in  the, 
countenance  of  her  young  and  lovely  mistress  an 
expression  of  composure  and  resignation,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  her  misfortune,  she  had  not  ex- 
pected would  so  soon  have  taken  place,,  replied,— «• 

"  And  you  think  rightly,  my  dear  young  lady ; 
may  Heaven,  which  has  afflicted  you  so  deeply,  still 
give  you  fortitude  to  bear  the  loss  you  have  sus- 
tained, which,  it  is  very  true,  that  all  the  tears  you 
have  shed  will  not  bring  back  to  you  again.  Myste- 
rious, indeed,  are  the  ways  of  Providence,  but  when 
were  they  ever  unjust  or  unwise  ?  Had  your  father 
still  been  permitted  to  have  remained  a  sojourner  in 
this  world's  earthly  space,  greater  calamities  might 
have  befallen  both  him  and  you.  Be  comforted, 
therefore,  dear  Miss  Agatha;  for  while  you  are 
good  and  innocent,  you  will  never  have  much  cause 
to  mourn/' 

"  It  is  true,  Claribelle,'9  answered  Agatha,  "  that 
I  have  heard  only  the  wicked  can  be  really  miserable; 
but  are  they  not,  therefore,  doubly  to  be  commise- 
rated, whose  state  is  such,  that  no  consolation  can 
be  given  to  their  sufferings  ?" 

"Yet  still  there  is  consolation,  madam,"  cried 
Claribelle,  "  even  to  the  unworthy,  if  they  are  peni- 
tent. Repentance  must  surely  be  atonement,  when 
it  is  breathed  from  a  broken,  bumble  spirit,  and  a 
contrite  heart." 
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'  At  these  words  Agatha,  assisted  by  Claribelle,  arose 
from  the  couch  which  she  had  washed  with  her  tears, 
while  she  continued  at  intervals  to  address  her  atten- 
dant, in  terms  that  proved  how  firmly  she  relied  on 
the  further  protection  of  that  Providence  which  had 
not  yet  wholly  deserted  her. 

"  I  have  always  been  taught  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion, Claribelle,*'  uttered  she,  as  she  bound  up  the 
clustering  locks  of  dark  brown  hair,  which  had  fallen 
in  negligence  over  her  transparent  neck,  in  the  first 
moments  of  her  violent  and  heart-felt  grief,  "  I  have 
always  been  obliged  to  exert  the  faculties  of  my 
senses,  and  I  now  learn  how  necessary  it  is  to  practise 
it,  blessed  be  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters  !  had  I 
never  entered  that  sanctuary,  I  had  not  known  how  to 
temper  misfortune  with  patience  and  philosophy.*9 

"  Say,  rather,  with  fortitude,  my  dear  Miss  Aga- 
tha," cried  Claribelle,  half  smiling,  u  and  leave  philo- 
sophy out  of  the  question  ;  it  is  too  cold,  too  rigid  a 
term  for  one  so  young,  so  beautiful,  as  you  are ;  and 
Heaven  grant  that  you  may  never  have  occasion  to 
feel  that  it  is  such !  yet  why  do  I  fear  ?  you  have  more 
good  sense  and  prudence  than  any  young  female  I 
ever  beheld,  and  may  that  be  your  talisman  in  the  hour 
of  temptation !" 

"  Temptation  !*  uttered  Agatha,  not  perfectly  un- 
derstanding the  meaning  which  was  applied  by  Clari- 
belle, "  what  can  so  wretched  a  being  as  I  am,  Clari- 
belle, have  to  do  with  temptation  ?  if,  indeed,  you 
mean  the  temptation  of  vanity  or  ambition,  I  have 
none,  but  to  do  good,  and  to  think  myself  unworthy 
still  *of  the  blessings  that  I  share.  I  never  did  evil 
that  I  know  of,  nor  ever  will,  if  I  can  avoid  it." 
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"  Then  you  mutt  avoid  the  temptation, '  my  dear 
young  lady,"  still  gravely  repeated  Claribelle,  u  for 
the  temptation  which  I  mean  too  freqnently  assails  us 
in  the  shape  of  good,  and  by  that  we  are  deceived." 

Some  refreshment  was  now  offered  to  Agatha  by  the 
hand  of  Claribelle,  which  she  partook  of  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  companion,  after  which  the  most 
anxious  enquiries  were  made  respecting  the  health  of 
the  two  young  invalids,  the  poor  shipwrecked  boys ; 
and  Shelty,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  them  by  the  ho- 
nest fisher,  was  instantly  summonsed  into  the  presence 
of  Miss  Singleton  to  give  an  account  of  them,  and 
who  replied  to  her  enquiry  of,—"  Good  Sir,  how  are 
the  poor  boys  ?"  in  the  following  manner  :-— 

"  By  my  faith,  lady,  there  is  one  of  them  as  stout 
and  as  strong  as  a  Hercules,  and  the  other  has  no 
more  life  in  him  than  a  mussel ;  yet  he  is  the  prettiest 
fellow  of  the  two  for  all  that,  and,  I  will  be  sworn, 
comes  of  noble  parentage,  for  he  has  the  air  of  a  qua* 
ltty  gentleman ;  but  the  other  is  as  surly  and  unlicked 
a  cub  as  ever  you  beheld !  he  has  no  more  manners 
than  a  bear,  with  all  the  mischievous  tricks  of  a 
monkey. w 

"  You  do  not  believe  then,  Mr.  Shelty,  that  these 
boys  are  brothers  }n  cried  Agatha :  to  which  he  an* 
swered,— 

u  Brothers !  not  they  indeed,  my  lady ;  I  might  as 
well  suppose  that  a  herring  and  a  lobster  inhabited  one 
shell* 

"And  do  they  give  no  account  of  themselves  ?"  re- 
joined Agatha,  "  do  they  not  know  the  names  of  their 
parents,  nor  the  country  from  whence  they  came  ?" 

11 1  have  asked  them  that  question  fill!  twenty 
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times,"  answered  Sbelty,  "and  I  understand,  from  tho 
little  smooth-faced  gentleman,  that  his  name  is  Alfred  ; 
that  the  name  of  the  ship  that  is  wrecked  was  Alfred ; 
that  she  came  from  the  coait  of  Denmark ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  name  of  his  father 
was  also  Alfred,  who  was,  he  believes,  the  owner  of 
the  ship  they  sailed  in,  for  they  called  him  '  the  captain ;» 
and  that  when  the  vessel  struck  on  the  cliff  he  beheld 
his  father  plunge  in  the  sea,  from  which  time  he  had 
*een  him  no  more,  so  believes  him  to  be  one  of  the 
aufferers  that  perished.  '  But  pray,  Sir,9  cried  I, ( who 
is  your  companion  ?  what  is  his  name,  and  the  name 
of  his  parents  ?'  now,  my  lady,  I  was  much  struck  by 
the  young  gentleman'e  very  sensible'  reply ;  for  he  an* 
swered,— 

« <  You  ask  me  what  I  do  not  know  myself,  and  there- 
fere  cannot  tell  you,  for  we  were  not  together  in  my 
father's  ship,  he  slept  above,  and  I  slept  below  in  the 
cabin ;  I  don't  believe  that  he  had  any  body  belonging 
to  bim  in  the  ship,  because  he  used  to  eat  bits  of  meat 
that  were  given  to  him;  nobody  seemed  to  care  about 
him,  but  indeed,  indeed,  I  love  him,  for  one  thing.9 

" '  And  what  is  that.9  cried  I,  'since  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted  even  with  his  name  V 

" '  No  matter  for  that,9  answered  the  little  fellow, 
'  I  know  he  has  a  kind  heart,  and  tried  to  save  me 
when  we  fell  in  the  sea  together,  and  I  must  love  him 
for  that  as  long  as  I  live/ 

"  <  And  it  is  very  likely  that  he  endeavoured  to  save 
you  from  being  drowned,9  uttered  I,  '  for  you  were 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms  when  you  were  thrown 
on  the  beach.9 

"  *  Yea*  he  held  me  feat  round  the  neck/  cried  the 
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boy,  c  with' all  the  strength  that  he  had,  for  I  grew 
very  faint,  and  very  sick,  and  should  have  quite  sunk 
down,  if  he  had  not  held  me.  Where  is  he  ?  pray  let 
him  come  to  the  bedside,  Sir,  if  you  please,  that  I  may 
kiss  him,  because  he  was  so  good-natured.' 

"  On  this,  Dreadnot,  as  I  call  him,  approached,  and 
had  you  seen  the  two  boys  embrace  one  another,  my 
dear  young  lady,  you  would  never  have  forgotten  it ; 
for  my  part,  the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks  like  hail- 
stones on  ail  April  morning.  I  then  began  to  examine 
the  other,  and  when  I  asked  him  his  name  he  gruffly 
replied,— 

"  <  What  do  you  want  to  know  my  name  for  ?  I  got 
whipped  once  for  telling  my  name  to  a  stranger,  and 
belike  you  are  going  to  do  the  same  kind  thing  by  me? , 

"  To  which  I  answered, — 

(< '  But  you  must  tell  your  name  to  him  wno  is  go- 
ing to  take  care  of  you,  he  is  your  preserver,  and  you 
owe  him  gratitude,  you  would  have  perished  else.9 

"  The  urchin  now  fixed  his  large  full  blue  eyes' upon 
me,  my  lady,  and  somewhat  contemptuously  replied,— 

tt  *  He  my  preserver  I  God  is  my  preserver,  I  do  not 
thank  any  one  else.'  And  he  has  remained  silent  and 
sulky  ever  since,  to  all  the  questions  I  have  put  to  him 
relative  to  his  connections ;  taking  no  notice  of  any  one 
but  his  fellow-sufferer,  and  devouring  his  meals  as  if 
he  had  hungered  for  a  twelvemonth ;  but  I  warrant 
me,  master  Blust  will  bring  him  to  his  bearings  shortly, 
the  surly  little  monkey  will  soon  be  taught  on  what 
side  his  bread  is  buttered,  when  he  goes  to  live  at  the 
Dale. 

"  But  in  the  meantime  I  hope  you  will  have  patience 
with  him,  Mr.  Shelty,"  cried  Agatha,  greatly  astonished 

c.  h 
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at  the  Extraordinary  recital  which  Shelty  had  given  of 
the  manners  of  the  little  stranger,  whonl  ahefelt  some 

* 

anxiety  to  behold,  and  converse  with)  When  her  mind 
was  more  tranquil  than  at  the  present  crisis  of  affairs ; 
and  again  she  repeated  with  her  accustomed  sweet* 
ness  and  gentleness  of  manner, — 

"  You  will  bear  yet  a  little  while  with  the  temper  of 
this  wayward  boy,  Mr.  Shelty,  for  who  knows  but  he 
has  had  bad  usage,  rough  treatment  will  go  nigh  to 
make  rough  manners,  Mr.  Shelty*" 

Whether  it  was  the  voice  of  Agatha,  or  the  peculiar 
cast  of  her  beautiful  features  when  she'  uttered  these 
Words,  that  attraoted  the  attention  x>f  Shelty  towards 
her,  we  kndw  not :  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  rivetted 
his  eyes  on  her  as  on  one  who  had  -  suddenly  excited 
some  powerful  and  involuntary  emotion  of  deep  inter- 
est, which  it  was  possible  was  not  unmixed  with  a 
compassionate  concern  for  the  untimely  fate  of  her 
unfortunate  lather,  and  the  orphan  state  of  his  young 
and  lovely  daughter,  for  in  a  voice  much  more  softened 
than  that  in  which  he»had  first  addressed  her,  he  ex- 
Claimed, — 

"  And  can  you,  my  sweet  young  lady,  regard  the 
feeling*  of  others  so  anxiously  and  kindly,  when  you 
yourself  are  so  heavily  afflicted  with  misfortune?9' 

To  which  Agatha  replied, — 

"  Yes,  Shelty,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  should 
regard  the  feelings  of  others,  because  my  own  misfor* 
tunee  remind  me  of  their's ;  and  although  I  am  thank* 
fill  that  I  am  not  alone  unhappy  and  unfortunate  in  this 
wide  world,  yet  this  thought  does  not  make  me  feel 
the  less  sensibly  for  the  sufferings,  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures ;   I  do  not  rejoice  btit  mourn  at  the  catalogue 
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of  calamities  with  which  human  nature  is  filled.  The 
situation  of  these  poor  boys  is  certainly  to  be  far  more 
compassionated  even  than  mine,  because  they  are  not 
arrived  to  an  age  of  maturity,  to  consider  or  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  their  misfortune,  I  have  been  taught  the 
lesson  of  adversity,  they  have  it  yet  to  learn." 

c<  Why,  faith,  my  lady,"  cried  Shelty,  smiling,  "  I 
do  not  think  that  little  surly  chops  will  mind  rough 
weather  or  smooth,  so  long  as  he  has  plenty  of  victuals 
to  eat ;  be  seems  to  have  been  used  to  pretty  hard 
fare,  and  is  not  very  nice  or  dainty  about  what  you 
give  him,  I  never  beheld  such  a  little  wolf  in  flay  born 
days ;  but  do  not  fear,  my  lady,  that  I  will  cross  or 
anger  him,  while  he  is  under  the  care  of  Shelty  he 
shall  have  plenty,  I  promise  you ;  but  would  you  could 
see  the  difference  that  is  between  him  and  the  other 
sweet  young  gentleman;  poor  little  fellow,  he  will 
scarcely  swallow  a  mouthful  of  food,  or  touch  a  chop 
of  the  nourishing  things  which  Mr.  Blust's  house- 
keeper has  sent  up  from  the  Dale  for  him,  though 
I  dare  say  that  Miss  Jessy  has  had  a  hand  in  the  look- 
ing of  them  up  so  daintily ;  bless  her  little  heart,  there 
is  not  her  fellow  in  all  the  country  round  for  trying  to 
make  folks  happy  and  merry,  like  herself!  she  is  as 
tender  as  a  chicken,  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  a  May-day  morning :  she  never  frowns,  no' 
she,  blow  high,  blow  low,  raining  or  shining,  Miss  Jessj 
Blust  is  always  in  good-humour,  so  that  you  must 
know,  Miss  Singleton,  that  she  is  the  favorite  of  all 
the  lads  and  lassies  in  our  town." 

"  Nor  do  I  at  all  wonder  at  it,"  cried  Agatha,  by  no 
means  averse  to  listen  to  the  praise  of  the  sweet  Jessy, 
for  whom  she  herself  felt  the  strongest  predilection  ; 
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"  since  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  or  charm  us  so 
greatly  as  good  temper,  Mr.  Shelty,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  in  the  disposition  of  either  man 
or  woman,  and  there  is  nothing  really  beautiful  with- 
out it." 

Agatha  paused,  she  was  just  on  the  point  of  making 
an  enquiry  of  honest  Shelty,  who  seemed  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  fisher's  family,  and  that  enquiry 
was  respecting  the  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  Blust,  Olive, 
whom  she  had  only  once  seen,  but  her  natural  prudence 
repressed  her  curiosity,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  no  right 
to  do  sp,  and  that  it  was  not  delicate  or  proper,  to  ask 
questions  of  almost  an  entire  stranger,  about  the  dis- 
position of  a  family,  under  whose  roof  she  was  so 
shortly  going  to  be  received,  on  terms  of  confidence 
and  sisterly  friendship. 

Now  whether  Shelty  guessed  at  the  thoughts  of  Miss 
Singleton,  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  define,  but  it  is  certain,  from  the 
expression  of  his,  which  was  a  tolerable  blunt  one, 
that  he  intended  to  say  something  more  on  the  subject, 
for  having  twirled  his  finger  and  thumbs  about  for  five 
minutes  together,  he  exclaimed,— 

"  So  it  is,  miss,  a  good  temper  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
it  is  better  in  a  woman's  face  than  the  finest  complexion 
in  the  world,  though  she  had  the  colour  of  a  lily  or  a 

rose.   Now  there  is  Miss  Olive  Blust, but  perhaps 

#  you  have  seen  our  good  fisher's  eldest  daughter,  Miss 
Singleton  ?" 

Agatha  replied  that  she  had,  and  another  pause 
ensued. 

At  length  Shelty,  determined  to  say  all  that  he  in* 
tended,  yet  doubtful  in  what  light  it  might  be  received, 
began  with, — 
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u  Well,  miss,  and  what  do  you  think  of  her,  she  is 
not  at  all  like  Miss  Jessy,  is  she  ?" 

"  She  certainly  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  her 
sister  in  person  or  in  feature,  if  you  mean  that,"  an- 
swered Agatha. 

To  which  Shelty  bluntly  replied,  "  why  yes,  miss, 
that  is  something  like  what  I  meant,  but  not  quite  my 
meaning  after  all." 

Agatha  remained  profoundly  silent  to  this-  observa- 
tion ;  not  so  honest  Shelty,  for  he  presently  added  in 
a  sort  of  a  whisper,  as  if  not  willing  that  it  should 
reach  the  ear  of  any  other  person, — 

"No,  miss,  I  was  going  to  say,  though  I  "have  taken 
some  time  to  consider  whether  I  should  say  it  of  not, 
that  when  you  go  to  live  at  the  Dale,  you  will  find 
Miss  Olive  and  Miss  Jessy  Blust  two  very  different 
persons ;  in  one  word,  Miss  Singleton,  I  wish  to  put 
such  a  sweet-tempered  and  beautiful  young  lady  as  you 
are  on  your  guard.9'  Here  Shelty  stopt  to  take  a  little 
breath,  and  to  see*  what  effect  this  speech  had  pro- 
duced on  the  feelings  of  Agatha,  who  in  a  calm  and 
placid  tone  quietly  replied,— 

"On  my  guard,  Mr.  Shelty,  in  the  house  of  your 
friend  and  patron,  and  under  the  roof  of  the  hospita- 
ble and  benevolent  fisher,  who  has  offered  an  asylum 
to  an  unhappy  orphan  in  the  bosom  of  his  respectable 
family ;  you  bid  me  to  be  on  my  guard — against  what 
—against  whom  ?" 

"  The  eldest  daughter  of  Fisher  Blust,'*  answered* 
Shelty,  in  a  §rm  and  decided  tone ;  for  though  she  is 
as  beautiful  as  her  sister,  she  is  not  so  good  nor  so 
harmless,  she  is  suspicious  of  every  body,  be  they  ever 
so  faultless,  and  if  you  were  as  innocent  as  an  angel, 
■be  will  suspect  you." 
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"  Suspect  me,  Sir  !"  cried  Agatha,  indignant  now 
for  the  first  moment  since  her  misfortune,  and  highly 
displeased  with  the  tenour  of  the  discourse  that  Shelty 
had  been  addressing  to  her,  unauthorized,  and  unwar- 
ranted; she  added  with  warmth,  though  tempered 
with  mildness, — "  of  what,  Sir,  is  Agatha  Singleton  to 
be  suspected  ?  and  by  what  right  do  you  breathe  sueh 
an  insinuation  into  my  ear,  against  the  daughter  of 
one  whom  you  well  know  has  offered  me  a  protecting 
asylum  beneath  his  roof,  and  with  whom,  it  appears, 
you  yourself  are  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  inti* 
macy  ?  what  is  your  motive,  Mr.  Shelty,  for  address* 
ing  me  in  this  extraordinary  manner  ?  unless,  indeed, 
it  affords  you  a  satisfaction  to  render  the  wretched 
still  more  so,  by  reminding  an  unfortunate  child  that 
she  has  lost  the  only  friend  who  could  have  pro* 
tected  her. without  censure.'3 

"  Me  remind  you  of  your  unfortunate  loss,  and 
make  you  more  wretched  than  what  you  are,  Miss  Sin- 
gleton!" cried  Shelty,  wounded  to  the  heart  by  re* 
proaches  he  neither  expected  nor  deserved,  "  may  I 
perish  this  moment,  if  I  intended  to  do  either,  or  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  serve  you  !" 

"  You  surely  cannot  do  that  while  you  give  roe  un- 
favourable impressions  of  the  character  of  my  friends  ;* 
rejoined  Agatha,  "  and  whatever,  be  your  intentions, 
and  you  know  best  what  they  are,  I  will  not  again 
listen  to  such  reports  as  you  have  given  of  Miss  Olive 
Blust,  whom  I  do  not  know,  but  when  1  do  I  will 
judge  for  myself,  and  abide  by  the  consequences." 

"  You  may  do  that  and  welcome ;"  now  gruffly  re- 
plied Shelty,  "and  since,  miss,  you  are  so  much 
offended  with  those  who  mean  you  only  good,  I  bid 
you  beware  of  those  v\io  m»y  not  deal  with  you  quite 
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85  fairly*  though  they  may  have  smoother  tongues  to 
recommend  them  to. your  notice ;  but  farewell,  miss, 
And  may  peace  and  happiness  dwell  with  you,  and 
your  innocence  and  beauty  find  you  many  friends ! 
I  had  no  interest,  Miss  Singleton,  in  the  caution  I 
have  given  you  ;— no  interest  but  that  every  honest 
man  will  take,  when  he  sees  a  lovely  yoiitig  woman 
like  you  on  the  brink  of  a  thorny  precipice,  and  bids 
her  to  take  care  of  it ;  this  was  my  meaning,  1  had  no 
other,  so  HeaVen  help  me !  God  bless  you,  miss  !  you 
may  despise  poor  Shelty,  but-—* 

Sh&ty  was  advancing  towards  the  door,  one  foot 
upon  the  threshold,  and  the  other  ib  Agatha's  apart- 
ment ;  he  bad  spoke  to  her  heart  with  resistless  force, 
and  she  doubted  no  longer  the  motive  which  had  in- 
duced  him  to  act  thus  openly,  and  independently  of  the 
prejudice  which  she  might  conceive  against  him  for  so 
doing ;  and  Agatha  now  felt  that  she  was  bound  in 
gratitude  to  thank  him,  for  troubling  himself  at  all  on 
her  account ;  in  a  voice,  therefore,  of  the  most  melo- 
dious sweetness,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Despise  y#u ,  Mr.  Shfelty !  no,  I  beg  you  will  never 
entertain  inch  a  thought;  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to 
despise  any  one,  much  less^you,  who  are  desirous  of 
doing  me  service,-*-and  you  have  my  thanks  most  sin- 
cerely my  thanks,  for  your  kind  wishes  towards  me ; 
I  will  remember  yoiir  caution  too*— yes,  I  will  think 
on  your  words,  Shelty." 

"  Will  you  indeed,  my  dear  miss,  remember  poor 
Shelty  ?"  criad  the  poor  fellow,  heartily  glad  to  find 
that  he  had  at  last  made  some  impression  on  her, 
"  arid  that  you  Will  make  me  your  friend,  whenever 
yau  stall  require  assistance  P  uttered  he ;  "  will  you 
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make  me  that  promise,  clear  young  lady,  ere  I  depart 
from  your  presence  ?" 

"  Assuredly  I  will,  Shelty,"  cried  Agatha,  "and 
Heaven  knows  how  soon  I  may  stand  in  need  of  your 
protection  !  farewell,  honest  Shelty !" 

Shelty  instantly  departed  to  look  after,  and  attend, 
to  the  wants  of  his  young  charges,  leaving  the  mind  of 
Agatha  greatly  disturbed  by  the  unpleasing  communi- 
cations he  had  given  her  respecting  the  character  of 
Miss  Olive  Blust,  and  almost  in  doubt  whether  she 
should  yet  finally  determine  on  quitting  her  present 
habitation  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  which  was  her 
paternal  home,  of  which  she  was  now  the 'sole  pos- 
sessor, and  no  one  could  deprive  her  of;  however 
scanty  the  means  by  which  she  might  subsist,  still  she 
would  Be  left  the  mistress  of  her  actions  and  her  occu- 
pations, and  avoid  the  observation  and  ill-natured  re- 
flections, to  which  she  would  be  exposed  in  the  house 
of  the  fisher. 

And  was  this  the  return  for  the  generous  proposal 
made  by  this  benevolent  man,  after  the  promise  she 
had  given  him  to  accept  of  his  friendship  and  protec- 
tion ?  thus  coldly  to  tell  him  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  without  assigning  any  particular  reason  for  re- 
maining in  the  Cottage  ?  and  could  she  betray  the  con- 
fidence of  honest  Shelty,  by  stating  the  real  motive 
she  had  for  rejecting  his  service  ?  certainly  not :  what 
had  passed  between  her  and  Shelty  must  be  invio- 
lable, or  she  were  unworthy  of  any  confidence  at  all ; 
and,  thus  resolved,  Agatha  once  more  endeavoured  to 
compose  her  fluttered  spirits,  and  to  resign  herself 
wholly  to  the  destination  of  that  Power  who  knew 
better  how  to  arrange  the  future  prospects,  thanany 
earthly  monitor  or  friend. 


jj 
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AgatNa  had  po*  yet  su uuponod  to  .her  aid  sufficient 
A>rtit«<te  tc*  explore  the  chamber  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  her  deceased  father,  but  she  found  that  she 
musty  however  painful  to  U$r  feelings,  or  agonizing  to 
her  recollection,  soon  attend  to  tfiis  most  nedessary 
Artgr?  asl  she  did  not  kirotv  what  papers  or  books 
night  bo  laying  loosely  about  in  the  apartment,  in 
which  he  hud  bee*  engaged  for  many  successive  hours 
f>o  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  fetal  catas- 
trophe had  happened,,  and  they  might  be  of  ultimate 
ooneequeJiee ;  or  if  they  were  not,  she  did  not  choose 
to  have  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  provided 
that  the  Cottage  should  be  let  while  she  remained  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Blttst,  who  bad  intimated  that  such  an 
arrangenent  would  he  advantageous  to  ber,  in  the 
present  prospect  of  her  affairs,**  the  rent  of  this  house 
wtowM  be  coming  in  for  her  use,  while  she  herself 
would  be  incurring  no  expense  at  all.  In  short,  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  thought  pf,  either  for  her 
ooenfort  or  convenience,  that  this  worthy  and.  kind- 
hearted  man  had  not  suggested  ;  and  Agatha  felt  how 
«agrat*fal  she  would  appear,  by  rejecting  his  offer  of 
friendship  at  the  present  moment,  when  real  and  disin- 
terested friendship  was- a  jewel  so  rare  to  be  found  ift 
«e»  towards  woman, 

"  You  nuiat  accompany  vie,  ClaribeUe,  whither  I 
••in  thiA  instant  going,"  uttered  she;  u  if  I  venture 
<tfcef#  mfotieT  it  is  very  probable  that  my  courage  will 
fail  me.  even  at  the  very  moment  that  I  shall  most  re- 
4u*t«ifc* 

*'  Whove^wy  dear  young Jady  ?"  cried  Claribelta  per* 
orivaftg/th**  *t  this  uvHuent  the  eyes  of  Agatha  \yere 
MNbA+jA  tetws,  and  that  her  delicate  frame  nearly  qu** 
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under  the  conflict  of  her  feelings,  "  I  am  ready  to  fol- 
low you  wheresoever  you  command,  and  I  can  pro- 
bably guess  where  you  are  now  going ;  but  are  you 
quite  prepared,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  encounter  so 
distressing  a  scene  ?"  x 

"  Do  you  not  know,  Claribelle,"  uttered  Agatha, 
"  that  this  cottage  will  shortly  be  inspected  by 
strangers,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  1  must  possess 
myself  of  any  papers  which  may  have  belonged  to  my 
dear  father  ?  his  books,  and  wardrobe  too,  alas !  how 
shall  I  be  able  to  look  on  them,  when  the  beloved  pos- 
sessor of  them  is  no  more  ?  You  have  the  key  of  the 
chambers,  have  you  not,  Claribelle?  I  desired  you  to 
keep  it  till  I  should  be  able  to  go  there  myself;  you 
have  kept  the  chambers  locked  and  fastened  since— — * 

The  word  since  lingered  on  the  tongue  of  the  trem- 
bling Agatha;  she  paused — to  which  Claribelle 
quickly  replied,  and  guessing  at  her  meaning,  "  I  have 
obeyed  strictly  every  direction  you  gave  me,  my  dear 
young  lady ;  no  one  has  entered  there  since  1  turned 
the  key ; — yet,  stay,  let  me  recollect  myself— yes, 
Paulo  was  there  for  a  few  moments ; — no  living  soul 
else,  I  assure  you. 

A  more  deadly  paleness  than  usual  now  overspread 
the  countenance  of  the  beautiful  Agatha,  and  in  ac- 
cents yet  more  tremulous,  she  exclaimed,-— 

"  Paulo  there  !  Paulo  in  the  apartment  of  my  fa- 
ther !  what  business  had  he  there?  how  durst  he  go 
there  without  my  permission  ?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  why  are  you  thus  alarmed, 
and  what  is  it  that  so  suddenly  agitates  you?"  en- 
quired Claribelle,  surprised  at  the  encreased  disorder 
of  her  young  mistress.    To  which  Agatha  replied,,— 
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*  Ton  are  right ;  I  am  both  alarmed  and  agitated, 
•Jftce  you  have  informed  me  that  Paulo  has  been  in 
die  chamber  of  my  father,  but  the  cause  I  must  not 
tell  you,  Claribelle ;  yet,  tell  me,  how  long  did  he  re- 
main there?  did  he  look  surprised  when  he  came  out? 
was  there  any  extraordinary  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance ?"  > 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  answered  Claribelle,  far 
more  surprised  herself  at  the  earnest  and  singular  en- 
quiries  of  her  young  mistress,  yet  willing  to  relieve  her 
mind  of  any  groundless  apprehension  she  had  formed 
df  the  integrity  of  Paulo,  she  added,  "  but  you  know, 
my  dear  young  lady,  that  Paulo  is  honest,  and  that  my 
master  always  considered  him  trust-worthy ;— he 
would  not  surely  touch        " 

"  The  papers  that  belonged  to     ■  "  instantly  re- 

plied  Agatha,  "  Heaven  forbid !  for  who  can  tell  what 

my  father  has  written  ?  alas,  Claribelle !  there  was  a 

dreadful  secret  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  my  poor  father ! 

the  cause  aloge  of  the  nervous  malady  which  possessed, 

at  times,  the  whole  of  his  imagination  ;  it  disturbed 

his  mind — it  haunted  his  pillow  !  it  was  a  thorn  in  his 
path*— it  was  a  serpent  in  his  bed — the  destroyer  of  his 

peace !  and,  how  do  1  know,  but  that  it  is  now  his ' 

grave  ?" 

"  Where  it  has  ceased  to  torment  him  doubtless, 
my  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Claribelle,  "  but  pray  re- 
press these  fears ;  for,  in  the  supposition  that  my 
master  had  made  any  written  disclosure  of  his  affairs, 
Paulo  would  never  have  had  sufficient  time  to  have 
perused  it,  for  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  five  minutes 
in  the  chamber." 

u  I  will  this  moment  be  satisfied ;"  repeated  Aga- 
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tba,  «  I  will  etAmii)*,  eftr*fuU|r  M«lliutf ,  **epy  fhiag 
that  my  fetfaer  has  left  behind;  ootf^C^JMl^M 
me  to  km  chamber  " 

*  I  wo*ld  yoti  *o*L4  think  of  son*  othtfr  opp»rta~ 
rfty  9"  cried  Ae  bow  almost  teemfaling  aiteridant, "  tat 
stocayou  will  not  he.  paasqradnd,  .dear  Miss  AgaAa,  4 
will  accompany  you." 

Thar  fe  was  now  jbo  pnetejtt  that  Claritelle  could 
tMmkof  to  deter  haryosHig  miatttoie£ftm  ottering  the 
deserted  chamber  of  her  deceased  lather,  and  slowly 
they  aaceaded  4ba  flight  of  atop*  which  led  to  the 
afaetmeat  of  Captain  Sw&Hon.  Gfrribflttt  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  herself  with  a  lamp  ; 
for  they  had  first  to  go  throagh  a  dark  and  winding 
passage,  so  solitary  and  gloomy,  that  htfd  it  bcgn  even, 
daylight,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  sea  their 
way  to  tile  and  rf  it,  fnoua  the  total  darkaess  which 
always  pertaded  this  remote  part  of  the  Cottage, 
it  Inch,  as  report  said,  was  certainly  haunted ;  but  the 
singular  habit  and  melancholy  disposition  of  the  Cap* 
tain,  so  far  from  having  detetred  him  flrom  inhabiting 
these  chambers,  had  actually  made  them  his  moat  fevo- 
rfte  retreat,  and  they  were  exclusively  appropriated  to 
his  use,  no  other  part  of  his  family  having  had  the  con* 
rage  to  sleep  there  but  himself;  sometimes,  indeed;. 
Agatha,  who  possessed  no  fears  of  the  supernatural 
kind,  had  visited  them  with  her  father ;  but  she  saw  in: 
tketn  nothing  either  terrific  or  remarkable,  and  treated 
the  idle  reports  she  had  heard  about  them  with  iadifle- 
rfeftee,  if  not  with  contempt.  Not  so,  Clarfcbette ;  she 
always  trembled  whenever  these  gossips'  tales  wane 
related  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cromer.,  andu 
though  she  dared  not;  repeat  them  in  the  preaenfce  01 
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her  maetor,  or  whisper  them  in  the  ear  of  htryoimg 
mistress,  yet  thoy  stycr  Ailed  to  hnprese**  kerne* 
mory  a  sensation  of  fcar  and  op praheneioa,  hence  ac- 
counted far  *he  treo»o*oqs  motien  <*hfc4  fe*vade§ 
eooiyliofr»o»tieygc|HtwiUy4^ 
dreaded  apartment  •*<*»  Cap^^to  tdareiot-iriftft 
the  shades  of  night  were  perceptibly  drawing  on>  «wl 
the  hmriii^  of  AorfiiJd,  (for  tfco  wtttfbef  #t*  *«ill 
unsettled  and  etorpy ,)  jaltogetber  combined  to  fender 
this  place  the  dh}*otof  terror  and  dread  to  the  already 
alarmed  and  fcatful  dUribotU^  whieh,  Agatha  per- 
ceiving, gently  reproved  her  far  iadnlgiag  n  ootk 
weakness* 

"  What  on  earth  alarm*  yop  thos,  OiaribolleJ" 
cried  she,  ha  they  had  almost  readied  tho  Captain** 
door,  "  what  have  yon  to  faar  I  if  the  living  cannot 
harm  you,tfco  silent  dead  oan  offer  you  no  injury ;  bo 
more  confide**  in  the  goodness  and  profession  of  t  tuft 
Power,  which  yon  waft  know  is  superior  toalif"  • 

"  That  ia  way  tron,  miss  $  I  know  that,"  answered 
the  more  trembling  ClaribdUe,  "but  oh,MissAga- 
tha  V— — then*  /  did  yon  aae  mo  ligki  tfmre?4Act*,  misa 
just  where  yon  pie  now  locking  i" 

"  Whnr**  yau  idly  crontnne  V9  tried  Agdtha,  now 
really  angry  with  her  faoiish  fean,  *  1  ere  no  light 
but  thai  tthicfc  proceeds  from  tha  lamp  which  yon 
carry  in  your  hand ;  but,  corae,4ei  sw  bnvo  do  mpee 
of  this  ridmdona  fally ;  I  have  thoughts  to  bestow  cm 
more  serious  things  wr-wjier*  is  the  key  of  my  father's 
chamber  i  giv*  it  to  me,  and  borate ftd  that  the  lamp 
does  not  g+  paL* 

thm  aommandBd  by  the  amperative  orders  of  her 
yooog  saiatrass,  aad  enoon  raged  by  be*  fearless  look 
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and  manner,  Claribelle  instantly  delivered  up  the  key 
of  the  Captain's  chamber  to  Agatha ;  glad  to  get  it 
put  of  her  possession,  but  contriving  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, that  Agatha  should,  precede,  her  when  the  key 
was  applied  to  unfasten  the  door,  which  was  presently, 
done,  Agatha  exclaiming,  "Now  follow  me,  Clari- 
belle!* 

The  attendant  obeyed,  after  shutting  her  eyes. and 
shrinking  behind  the  back  of  Agatha,  as  if  to  shield  her 
from  the  sight  of  any  thing  that  might  suddenly  ap- 
pear, so  that  some  minutes  elapsed  before  Claribelle 
perceived  the.  disorder  and  agitation,  which  shook  even 
now  the  trembling  frame  of  her  young  lady.  For  what 
was  the  silent  and  speechless  grief,  and  wonder  and 
astonishment,  of  the  almost  broken-hearted  daughter, 
to  discover  no  vestage  remaining. in  the  apartment, 
save  alone  the  bed  and  furniture,  of  what  had  be- 
longed to  her  father.  He  had  four  chests,  and  other 
valuable  articles,  all  of  which  had  been  'removed,  it 
was  impossible  to  guess  how,  when,  or  whither :  the 
bookcase,  which  had  contained  a  spacious  library,  and 
the  drawers,  in  which  his  clothes  had  been  deposited, 
were  also  quite  empty;  and  nothing  remained  to 
prove  that  such  property  had  once  belonged  to,  or 
been  in  the  possession  of,  Captain  Singleton,  and  the 
first  sentence  that  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  dis- 
tracted Agatha,  was,— 

"  I  have  been  robbed,  Claribelle,  basely  and  cruelly 
plundered  of  my  father's  property ;  yes,  I  have  been 
made  the  dupe  of  some,  artful,  designing  villain  I  be- 
hold, Claribelle,  the  chests  I — the  library  I— all— all 
have  been  taken  away !  but  how,  or  by  whom,  the 
Power  above  only  knows !  Alas !  and  was  this  stroke . 
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wanting  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor  im« 
happy  orphan  ?— yes, — *  repeated  Agatha,  clasping  her 
hands  with  firmness,  and  directing  her  tearful  eyes 
with  a  look  upwards,  "  Yds,  perhaps  it  was  1  and  I 
will  yet  bear  it;  with  patience,  without  a  murmur !" 

But  the  agonizing  grief,  and  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
concern  which  the  astonished  Claribelle  now  felt  for 
her  beloved  young  mistress,  had  possessed  every  fa- 
culty, and  had  rendered  her  almost  incapable  of  utter- 
ing a  word  to  console  her ;  when  she,  could  speak, 
however,  she  burst  out  into  the  most  passionate  ex- 
clamation of,— 

"  Now  may  Heaven  send  a  vengeance  the  most  -aw* 
ful,  terrible  and  just,  on  the  head  of  the  monster  who 
has  done  this !  My  sweetest,  dearest,  best  young  lady, 
how  shall  I  comfort  you  ?  yet  why  do  you  linger  here  ? 
we-  can  do  no  good  now,  you  know,  in  this  horrid 
plaee,  and  the  sooner  we  remove  from  it  the  better ; 
not  that  I  shall  be  afraid  of  haunted  spirits  again, 
Miss  Agatha,  for,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  the  dead,  but 
the  living  that  harm  us.  Come,  my  dear  young  lady, 
look  not  thus  wildly  and  distractedly,  but  let  us  instantly , 
go  in  search  of  justice." 

"  Justice  1"  repeated  Agatha,  as  she  slowly  arose  to 
follow  the  very  feat  retreating  steps  of  Claribelle,  who 
had  gladly  made  her  way  towards  the  door,  "justice, 
.  Claribelle,  where  shall  we  find  it  I  I  have  no  means, 
no  power  to  seek  it  Men  have  been  deaf;  have  been 
blind  to  justice.  I  know  not  who  has  done  this  dark 
deed,  and  if  I  did,  I  cannot  prove  it,— yet,  Paulo,— 
•the  dark,  silent  and  mysterious  Paulo        " 

"  Is  the  perfidious  villain  who  has  robbed  you  of  my 
master's  property,9  answered  Claribelle ;  and  returned 
with  the  unhappy  Agatha  back  to  her  own  apartment. 


ma  oorrtfcH  on  the  cliw 
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-Most  ungrateful  nUtt! 


Htfreyoft  ooflftplrift,  HaYe'veu  fKttftttete^ebnlHiftf 

fro  tall  tt»<wtft4fcur*ftl<  <fcllsi*«t 

It  all  the  oonuel  that  we  two  have  iharfeV 

The  tbkri  vowa,  the  heart  that  we  hare  ancat, . 

When  we  bay*  chid  the  haaty-footed  five 

For  parting  ua ;    O,  and  i^  all  forgot  t 

AU  scheol  days*  friendship;  childhood  innocence.** 

Wo  sootier  had  flf  fo*  SitfgteUrt  **&  her  attendant 
quitted  ftedeaeftedf  dfirttttfer  tvfiidl  wa*  now  indeed  the 
4tMM6'  (if  rapine  att  well  ts  tit  glo^ta  and  tefrrtfr,  thaA 
Are  farmer,  agafftt  seated  hi  he*'  o#ti  apartntent,  began 
to  recti  her  scattered  thtfughtt  together,  atfd  to  asi 
ettifte  a-  ctftefp6stife*-#Mth*  rtie^  did  not  fe^l",  welt  kritfw^ 
ing  that  exertion  was  doubly  nttessary  at  thhl  critical 
<4n0«fetit  of  her  affirira-;  ani  the  nuhapp}  orphan  be- 
tteidti*  safety  new,  tat  i*  the  be***  of  the  fisher,  trW 
:t%»tte  depredate  p*r> 

fSf Pj"*hfcfr  etftf  rcittafttfed,  as  A*  hoped,  afttoe'ltoiA 
Stehfctah  etf  the*  TtpaeiMfc  wetiste*1  #h*  had  so  basely 
jptoftdfered  her.  fiwt  *>At>  Mat  7MJ? ;  she4  hart  tboagtal  etf 
-Pmik^  but  Was  wilttn'g'td  baa^ibfotheu^btftom  her 
imagination  m  tipeetifly ns  it  hatf  <etl«ered  Aer«,  were  ft 
bAlytffr  Ihte  aeare  of  dhthtfaftfty,  for  eoatttfae  cohfi- 
ta^alfem**t*f  ht*  father  atst  Unas  t**a***r<nis»y 
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by  a  master  who  had  always  treated  him  with  kind  • 
ness,  could  Paulo  be  that  monster,  who  had  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  her  misfortunes  by  an  act  of  the 
greatest  atrocity  and  cruelty  at  such  a  period  of  her 
sufferings,  ere  the  body  of  her  poor  father  had  scarcely' 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  angry  elements ;  the  treasures 
of  his  master  were  not  so  great  that  he  should  seek  to 
purloin  his  poor  effects,  which  would  add  but  little  to 
his  ambition,  while  it  would  certainly  seal  his  own  in* 
finny,  both  here  and  hereafter,  for  the  commission  of 
so  foul  a  crime ;  yet  who  but  Paulo  could  have  ac- 
cess to  these  apartments,  who  but  Paulo  knew  that  he 
possessed  such  effects,  and  who  but  Paula  could  have 
contrived  it,  yet  how,  when,  or  by  what  means,  the  per- 
plexed  Agatha  could  not  guess,  unless  by  false  keys 
some  one  had  gained  admission  into  the  apartment, 
and  if  Paulo  had  really  not  been  accessary  to  the  deed, 
why  having  been  in  the  chamber,  which  by  Claribelle'y 
confession  he  had,  though  only  for  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  why  had  he  not,  discovering  the  robbery,  in- 
formed her  of  the  transaction  ;  had  he  eyes,  he  could 
not  have  remained  ignorant  of  it,  yet  accusation,  if  not 
well  founded,  was  a  dreadful  thing,  and  Agatha  paused 
on  what  manner,  she  should  proceed,  determining  on 
sending  for  the  Fisher  Blust  before  she  disclosed  the 
affair  to  any  one  ;  but  neither  so  silent  or  composed 
were  the  feelings  of  the  enraged  Clari  belle,  who  had 
employed  the  whole  of  her  time  since  they  quitted  the 
chamber  in  bestowing  the  loudest  invectives  against 
Paulo,  and  although  mildly  rebuked*  by  her  young  mis- 
tress, she  still  continued  to  execrate  him  as  the  most 
perfidious  monster  in  existence.  At  length  Agatha 
esclmmed,—     . 
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a  Hush,  Claribelle,  be  silent,  I  charge  yon,  Iwonkl 
not,  for  the  world,  breathe  a  sentence  that  might  ■  *f 
Agatha  paused—— 

"That  might  what,  mis*?"  cried  the  impatient  at- 
tendant. 

"  Injure  mortal/9  replied  Agatha,  «  without  I  felt 
convinced  that  they  were  actually  guilty  of  the  crime,".' 
and  relapsed  again  into  the  most  thoughtful  silence. 

"  Well,  miss/'  cried  Claribelle,  "  you  may  do  just 
as  you  please,  and  hold  your  tongue  too  if  you  please, 
out  you  cannot  make  me  hold  mine,  if  I  was  to  die  for 
it,  so  I  will  go  this  moment,  and  see  if  Paulo  is  to  be 
found  :  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  brought  i if  the 
supper  last  night,  I  will  take  my  oath  of  it ;  and  if  he 
is  missing,  I  think  but  little  doubt  remains  of  his  being 
the  plunderer." 

"  But  be  cautious  of  whom  you  make  enquiries 
respecting  him,"  cried  Agatha,  "  till  I  have  conversed 
with  Fisher  Blust  on  the  subject;  he  promised  to  re- 
turn to  the  Cottage  again  shortly,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  think  we  had  better  despatch  a  messenger  to 
Herring  Dale,  to  request  that  he  will  set  out  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  in  which,  you 
«ee,  Claribelle,  there  is  no  longer  safety  nor  protec- 
tion for  us.  Should  I  remain  here,  I  may  again  be 
exposed  to  danger,  and  even  to  rapine:  all  I  possess  i 
in  the  world  may  be  taken  from  me  through  treat 
cherous  and  unworthy' means." 

"To  be  sure,  miss,  they  may;"  cried  >  Claribelle, 
"  I  protest  1  shall  not  be  able  to  close  in y  eyes  ia this i 
frightful,  lonesome  place,  again  I  I  wmtlA  not  live  in 
it,  t0  be  mode  queen  of  England  1" 

«  And  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  queen-0$Engi&nk 
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Ittd  not  slept  in  more  remote  and  solitary  places,  tven 
than  this ;"  replied  Agatha,  heaving  a  pensive  sigh  to 
the  memory  of  this  illustrious,  and  still  lamented  and 
unfortunate  lady,  "but  go,  Claribelle,  and  return  as 
soon  as  possible  with  your  intelligence;  enquire  if 
Paulo  is  absent,  and  if  not,  summons  him  to  my  pre- 
sence, as  1  would  speak  to  him  immediately." 

"And  pray,  miss,  of  whom  am  1  to  make  this  en- 
quiry but  Shelty  ?"  answered  Claribelle,  "  there  is  no 
living  soul,  you  know,  but  him,  and  us,  and  the  little 
shipwrecked  boys,  in  the  Cottage,  and  I  vow  and  pro- 
test I  don't  care  •  how  soon  we  get  out  of  it  with  a 
whole  skin  ;  besides,  who  can  you  trust  to  go  with  a 
message  to  Herring  Dale,  but  him  ?" 

"  No  one  else,  now  I  think  of  it ;"  cried  Agatha, 
u  bid  Shelty  to  come  hither,  therefore,  Claribelle,  and 
in  his  absence  we  will  look  to  the  boys.9 

Away  posted  Claribelle  to  the  chamber  in  which 
honest  Shelty  was  engaged  with  his  young  charges, 
who  were  seated  at  a  table,  enjoying  their  evening 
meal  with  Shelty,  who  immediately  arose  at  her  en- 
trance, and  so  did  one  of  the  boys,  while  the  other 
continued  eating  very  heartily,  without  seeming  to  no- 
tice her  in  any  other  way  than  a  rude,  unmeaning, 
-fixed  stare. 

-"  Wont  you  be  pleased  to  sit  down,  Mrs.  Clari- 
tallc  ?"  cried  Shelty,  offering  her  a  chair,  "  have  you 
any  urgent  business,  that  you  break  in  upon*  me  so 
suddenly  ?  or  does  your  sweet  young  iady  imagine 
that  we  are  keeping  too  late  hours  in  her  habitation  ? 
1  would,  indeed,  have  retired  long  ago,  but  my  young 
masters  here  wanted  to  stretch  their  limbs  a  bit ;  so 
1  have  been  taking  a  walk  with  them  on  the  Cliff,  And 
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about  the  sea-side,  to  try  if  we  could  not  get  a  sight 
of  something  that  might  have  floated  from  the  wreck, 
but  deuce  a  thing  we  could  see  or  hear  of;  so,  as  it  was 
getting  dark,  we  h&ve  trotted  back  again  to  our  old 
quarters :  but  what  is  the  matter,  Mistress  Claribelle} 
you  look  fluttered.'9    To  which  Claribelle  replied,— 

"  Why,  truly,  1  was  thinking  what  had  become  of 
Paulo,  and  so  is  my  young  lady,  for  since  yestereve 
we  have  not  beheld  him  :  have  you  seen  aught  of  him, 
Mr.  Shelty  ?" 

"  No,  truly  have  not  I,  Mistress  Claribelle/9  an- 
swered Shelty,  "  he  was  not  a  man  I  liked  much  to 
hold  any  converse  with,  so.  we  were  shy  of  one  ano- 
ther ;  for  the  self-same  motive,  perhaps,  he  did  not 
like  me." 

"  Then  it  is  too  true,  aud  Paulo  is  a  villain  1— a 
base,  treacherous,  perfidious  villain  !"  exclaimed  Cla- 
ribelle, staring  wildly,  and  forgetting  at  this  moment 
all  but  the  injustice  done  to  her  young  mistress ;  "but 
go  if  you  please,  this  very  moment,  to  my  young  lady, 
she  has  something  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Shelty,  very  par- 
ticular ;  go  now,  that's  a  good  soul ; — stay  not  a  mo- 
ment— she  must  see  you  instantly  !  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  attend  to  the  young  gentlemen." 

"  We  don't  want  you  to  attend  to  us  ;"  gruffly  cried 
the  boy  who  was  still  sitting  at  the  table,  and  did  no* 
yet  appear  to  have  quite  finished  his  meal,  "  Alfred 
don't  want  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't.91 

"  But  let  the  gentlewoman  stay,  if  she  pleases,  for 
all  that ;"  answered  his  companion,  much  displeased 
with  the  rudeness  of  the  surly  little  bear;  while  Cla- 
ribelle, who  could  have  laughed  at  any  other  time  at 
the  singularity  of  this  boy,  nas  now  in  too  much 
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anxiety  and  impatience  to  regard  what  he  had  ottered ; 
bat,  pushing  Shelty  off,  sat  herself  down  in  the  chair 
he  had  quitted,  but  without  entering  into  any  discourse 
with  the  boys ;  and,  when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  Shelty  returned,  pale  and  almost  breathless^ 
and  bidding  the  boys  both  of  them  good  night,  told 
them  to  go  to  bed,  as  they  had  sat  up  much  beyond 
their  usual  hour,  and  must  be  sleepy ;  at  the  same  in- 
stant that  he  motioned  Claribelle  to  return  with  him 
to  her  mistress.  The  boys  were  soon  undressed,  and 
Shelty  barred  and  fastened  the  door  of  their  chamber, 
apparently  with  more  precaution  than  he  had  yet 
done ;  after 'which,  be  speeded  with  Claribelle  to  the 
apartment  of  Miss  Singleton,  while,  arming  himself 
with  a  great  cutlass  and  a  pistol,  he  exclaimed,— 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  there's  one  without  who  will 
guard  the  doors  while  I  am  absent,  which  will  not  be 
long,  for  here  there  is  no  safety,  1  promise  you.  The 
villain  who  has  so  treacherously  robbed  you,  and  who 
has  by  this  time  escaped  beyond  our  pursuit,  will  yet 
find  means  to  seek  your  further  destruction,  if  he 
thinks  you  are  left  alone  and  without  protection  ;  no 
qne  therefore  must  know  that  1  have  quitted  the  Cot* 
tage,  even  for  a  moment,  but  the  one  whom  alone  I 
can  trust ;  in  the  mean  time  bar  every  door,  and  do 
not  give  admission  to  mortal,  till  you  hear  the  whistle 
of  Fisher  Blust  announce  our  coming/' 

This  was  accordingly  done  by  Claribelle,  the  mo- 
ment that  Shelty  had  departed ;  meanwhile  Agatha 
endured  the  most  painful  suspense  and  apprehension 
with  her  faithful  attendant,  whose  former  fears  began 
to  revive  with  the  encreased  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
the  reflection  that  they  were  now  left  in  the  Cottage 
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themselves,  saving  the  two  boys,  who  Were  uriaMb 
-$»  defend  tfiem  against  the  violence  of  any  ruffian  wfo 
bright  enter  the  Cottage  in  the  absence  of  Sbeity. 

"  I  •  wish  you  would  sit  still,  my  dear  young .  lady," 
eridd  Claribelle ;  for  Agatha,  in  the  disorder  of  her 
Mind,  was  pacing  the  room  with  the  most  restless 
ajtxiety :  "  His  impossible  to  hear  any  thing  while  yota 
are  walking  about  in  this  manner ;  had  you  not  better 
sit  down  by  me,  and  try  to  compose  yourself  ?w 

But  Agatha,  the  unhappy  Agatha,  could  not  imme- 
diately attend  to  the-  consoling  speeches  offered  by 
Claribelle  ;  for  the  depravity  and  treachery  of  Paulo, 
which  had  now  amounted  to  a  perfect  conviction,  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  against  her  in  the  hour  of  hfer 
misfortunes,,  had  so  completely  shocked  and  surprised 
her,  that  every  nerve  and  feeling  was  agitated  to  so 
great  an  excess,  that  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  what 
she  was  doing ;  repenting  that  her  jewels,  which  were 
now  all  that  she  possessed  in  the  world,  Were  not  safe 
in  the  custody  of  the  fisher,  and  which  she  determined 
.  on  placing  in  his  hands  the  moment  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  if,  indeed,  no  accident  intervened  to  deprive 
her  of  this,  treas'.re,  before  he  should  arrive  at  the 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff. 

u  Lord,  Miss  Agatha,  how  your  dress  keeps  flip- 
flapping  about  1  one  can  bear  nothing,  I  protest  1"  cried 
Claribelle ;  to  which  Agatha,  resolutely  determined 
that  she  would  not  suffer  herself  to  be  infected  by  the 
fears  of  her  attendant,  a  little  angrily,  replied,** 

"  And  what  is  that  you  are  so  anxious  to  listen  to, 
Claribelle  ?  how  ridiculous  for  you  to  be  alarmed  at 
nothing !" 

".  At  nothing,  miss  1"  answered  Claribelle,  "do you 
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call  being  shut  up  at  this  lonesome  time  of  night,  in 
this  dismal,  solitary,  frightful,  place,-— nothing  ?  when 
we  are  surrounded  by  a  pack  of  such  Villains  as  Paulo, 
—to  be  in  the  midst  of  robbers,  murderers,  and— - 
Lord,  mis*  t  did  you  hear  nothing?* 

"  Nothing  hut  the  sea-gulls,  that  are  flapping  their 
wings  against  the  ivy  ;"  answered  Agatha,  "  you  make 
me  wild  with  your  idle  fears,  Claribelfe,  which,  if  true, 
would  answer  no  good  to  us,  by  talking  of  them  ;  let 
us  remain  patient  and  quiet,  we  can  do  nothing 
better." 

At  length  the  approach  of  her  protector  was  an- 
nounced by  the  welcome  sound  of  his  whistle,  and  the 
yet  more  welcome  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  Claribelle, 
starting  from  her  fearful  aYid  melancholy  reveries,  joy- 
fully  exclaimed,  "There,  my  dear  Miss  Agatha,  we 
are  now  safe,  for  here  are  our  protectors  ;  don't  you 
hear  the  chearful  voice  of  Fisher  Blust,  and  the  sound 
of  the  whistle  ?" 

"  Yet  stay,  do  not  unfasten  the  door  till  he  com- 
mands us;"  cried  Agatha,  "listen,  Claribelle,  I  hear 
the  trampling  of  the  horses'  feet ! — he  comes  ; — the 
kind,  the  benevolent  fisher  comes  !  Heaven — Heaven 
be  praised  !  fly,  fly  to  thte  door,  Claribelle !  you  may 
safely  now  give  them  entrance  * 

"  Friends !  friends !  Miss  Singleton  ;"  exclaimed 
Peter  from  without.  "  Friends  !  open  the  door  !"  re- 
peated the  voice  of  Shelty ;  and  Claribelle  instantly 
unfastening  the  massy  bar,  Agatha  once  more  joyfully 
welcomed  the  kind-hearted  fisher  to  her  dreary  and 
uncomfortable  mansion  ;  but  it  was  not  alone  to  the 
fisher  and  Shelty  that  Claribelle  had  given  entrance ; 
they  had  bt ought  with  them  two  other  protectors,  in 
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the  persons  of  two  fine,  stout,  athletic-looking  young 
wen,  who  were  well  armed,  and  able  to  defend  hef 
against  a  dozen  myrmidons  such  as  Paulo :  they 
bowed  to  Agatha  with  the  utmost  deference  and  re^ 
spect,  as  she  timidly  surveyed  them,  while  the  fisher 
exclaimed, — 

.  "  Shiver  my  topsails  !  but  we  have  had  a  tolerable 
heat  in  coming  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Singleton,  for 
Shelty  has  made  my  heart  wring  with  the  account  of 
the  injury  you  have  sustained  by  the  treachery  of  that 
black,  ill-looking  dog — that  scoundrel,  Paulo !  but 
you  are  now  safe,  my  dear  girl,  and  will  be  protected 
from  all  dangers  by  those  friends,  who  would  sooner 
perish  than  let  any  one  do  you  harm.  Take  courage, 
sweetest,  for  here  are  two  as  brave  boys  as  ever 
smelt  to  gunpowder  >come  to  see  how  the  land  lies  a' 
the  Cliff,  and  where  the  rascal  is  gone  to  who  l.»* 
robbed  you  ;  and  here  is  Peter  Blust,  who  stands  l>y 
your  side,  would  sooner  part  with  the  last  drop  left  in 
his  Veins  than  see  a  helpless  woman  wronged,  while 
he  has  the  means  of  saving  her !  So  you  went  into  your 
father's  chamber,  my  dear,  in  order  to  see  what  effects- 
he  had  left  behind,  and  there  you  found " 

"  Not  a  vestage  remaining  of  his  property,  Sir ;" 
cried  the  tearful  Agatha,  u  his  chests — his  valuable 
collection  of  books,  which  he  so  greatly  prized,  all  had 
been  removed." 

"  Execrable  scoundrel,"  exclaimed  the  fisher, "  shi- 
ver my  top-sails,  if  1  would  not  give  five  hundred 
pounds  to  any  man  who  would  bring  him  before  me, 
this  very  moment,  with  a  rope's  yarn  twisted  about 
his  ugly  neck ;"  and  the  fisher  glanced  his  eyes  to* 
jvards  the  stoutest  and  bravest  of  the  young  men  whom 
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hi*  hMF  Brought  with  him.  a  What  thitik  you,  Sam 
Russel,"  uttered  he,  "of  catching  such  a  fellow,  when 
yfctf  gfc  a  herring  fishing,  wouldst  grapple  with  him, 
Sam?" 

u  Aye,  bymy  fliittf,  would  fetf,  matter,"  cried  Shelty, 
*  and  I-  warrant  me  that  Sam*9  grapple  would  be  none* 
6?  thfc  softest ;  I'  wtfuld  back  Mm  against  the  stoutest 
Wrestler  in  all  Cromer,  for  giving  a  man  a  sound 
drubbing.  What  sayst  thou,  Samuel,  will  catch  this 
lotn  ivDoerT 

"  Aye,  by  the  soul  of  a  fisherman !  I  would  I  could 
fltf  hfm  this  night,  Master  Shelty,*  answered  the 
young  man,  with  undaunted  spirit ;  "  I  would  mind  uo 
more  wringing  hi*  neck  than  I  #ould  a  sea-gull's,  for 
he  that  would  harm  such  a  lady  as  that,  is  worse  than 
e'er  a  sea-monster  that  ever  swam  in  the  salt  ocean. 
What  thinkst  thou,  Craftly  ?" 

As  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  directed  to  his 
young  companion,  who  had  retired  a  little  in  the  back 
ground,  he  was  obliged  to  come  forward  to  answer  it, 
and  when  h£  did  00,  he  discovered  a  countenance  the 
most  manly,  handsome,  and  expressive,  that  Agatha 
had  yet  seen',  while  h*  modestly  replied,  without,  how- 
ever, once  glancing  hi*  eye  towards  the  beantiftd  ob» 
ject  who  was  seated  before  him,— 

"1  think  no  man  worthy  of  being  called  such  who 
Would  harm  woman  in  any  shape;  whether  she  be 
young  or  old,  lovely  or  not  lovely,  she  is  still  woman, 
and 'that  alone  gives  her  a  right  to  his  humanity, — 
ti  Ms  protection:9' 

m  Bravo,  Craftly  ;  shiver  my  topsails,  if  thou  hast 
tibt  said  rightly,  my  boy,"  cried  the  ffcher,  casting  a  & 
look  of  the  most  cordial  approbation  at  the  features  of 

c.  1* 
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tfre  blushing  youth,  for  he  actually  blushed  at  receiv* 
ing  the  commendation  of  Fisher  Blust, 

But  what  is  there  in  ablush  ?  it  is  sometimes,  indeed, 
the  effect  as  it  is  also  the  companion  of  innocence ; 
but  does  it  not  as  frequently  betray  guilt,-— is  it  not  a 
feature  in  hypocrisy  as  well  as  in  sincerity  ?  yet  it  is 
lovely,  it  is  pleasing ;  and  so  pleasing  did  it  now  ap- 
pear in  the  countenance  of  the  young  fisherman,  for 
so  Agatha  imagined  CrafUy  fras,  that  shewas  inclined 
to  think  favorably  of  him,  whether  he  merited  her 
good  opinion  or  not. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  Miss  Singleton,  whose 
agitation  and  uneasiness  of  mind  had  greatly  ex- 
hausted her  delicate  frame,  should  retire  to  her  cham- 
ber  with  her  attendant,  while  the  fisher,  Shelty,  and 
Craftly  and  Russel  should  sit  up  and  keep  watch  all 
night,  and  thus  detect  any  further  depredation  being 
made  on  the  property  of  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff, 
should  any  stratagem  have  been  formed  by  the  ruffian 
and  his  accomplices,  for  that  he  had  not  alone  effected 
the  robbery  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  was  certain  ; 
the  reihof  al  of  the  chests,  which  were  large  and  heavy, 
could  Hot  have  been  conveyed  away  so  expeditiously, 
had  he  not  bad  some  one  to  have  assisted  him  in  the 
nefarious  transaction,  and  it  was  probable  that  some 
of  his  accomplices  still  remained  behind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  second  attack  on  the  property  of  the 
hapless  and  unfortunate  orphan.  To  prevent  which, 
the  fisher  had  taken  the  most  proper  precaution,  both 
within  and  without  the  cottage,  should  the  depredators 
again  have  the  temerity  to  appear,  and  kindly  used 
every  exertion  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  de- 
jected Agatha,  by  informing  her  that  she  had  only  this 
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one  night  to  sleep  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  for  that 
the  ensuing  one  would  see  her  safely  bestowed  beneath 
bis  own  roof,  when  no  future  harm  should  assail  her, 
and  where  his  daughters  would  be  proud  and  happy 
to  receive  her  as  a  sister ;  that  they  had  prepared  every 
thing  for  her  reception,  and  were  now  only  waiting  for 
the  moment  when  they  should  welcome  her  to  Herring 
Dale  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  affection  ;  that 
his  servant,  David,  would  be  there  at  an  early  hour 
in  order  to  assist  Shelty  in  packing  up  what  parcels  or 
trunks  she  might  have  to  remove  from  her  own  habi- 
tation to  Herring  Dale. 

44  And  then,  my  love,"  cried  the  fisher, "  I  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  you  in  my  hand  to  my  Jessy 
and  my  Olive,  and,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  they  love  you 
half  as  well  as  I  do  we  shall  be  as  happy  and  as  merry 
as  the  day  is  long. — But  wont  they  love  her  ?"  added 
the  fisher,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  on  the  tearful  yet  lovely 
dark  ones  of  the  beautiful  Agatha,  "look  at  her, 
Shelty,"  (for  the  young  men  had  now  retired,  into  the 
apartment  in  which  the  fisher  had  appointed  that  they 
should  watch  for  the  night,)  "  wont  they  love  her?" 

To  which  Shelty  replied,  looking  at  the  downcast 
eyes  of  Agatha  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  expression,— 

"Love  Miss  Singleton,  master, — they  must  have 
hearts  of  stone  that  would  not  love  her.  There's  Miss 
Jessy,  God  bless  her  sweet  little  soul,  she  will  love 
Miss  Singleton,  and  b$  as  kind  to  her  as  if  she  were 
her  own  sister  1 — don't  I  know  Miss  Jessy  Blust  ? — 
have  not  I  known  Miss  Jessy  ever  since  her  sweet  lit- 
tle lips  could  lisp  out  the  name  of  her  father  ?  and  she 
was  the  prettiest  poppet  my  eyes  ever  beheld  in  my 
born  days ; — ah,  poor  Mrs.  Blust,  how  she  doated  on 
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Mipp  Jesqj^  and  no  wonder,  she  was  the  very  model  of 
her,  as  like  as  two  peas  in  the  same  pod ;  she  has  just 
such  fair  hair  and  merry  blue  eyes,  and  when  she 
smile%  and  opens  thai  pretty  mouth  of  her's,  with, 
'  .good  morning,  Mr.  Sljelty^  I  can't  for  my  life,  but 
think  it's  my  dear  mistress  come  out  of  her  grave 
again." 

"  Avast  there,  friend  Shelty !"  cried  the  fisher, 
drawing  his  hand  across  bis  brow,  and  in  a  stifled  tone 
of  voice,  that  showed  he  was  evidently  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  Shelty  had  drawn  a  portrait  of  his 
beloved  wife  and  favorite  child ;  simple,  indeed,  was 
the  colouring,  but  it  was  true  to  nature  and  to  feeling; 
and  the  fisher  felt  it  was  so,  for  he  hastily  brushed 
a  tear  of  genuine  affection,  while,  looking  at  Shelty, 
he  further  exclaimed, — "  Shiver  my  topsails !  dost 
think  I  can  bear  this  heavy  sail,  without  feeling  my 
eyes  a  little  swimmy  ?  talk  of  my  Jessy  as  long  as  you 
please,  but  say  nothing  about  her  blessed  mother ;  I 
cannot  endure  it,  Shelty  ; — 'tis  a  wind  that  I  cannot 
weather,  for  the  soul  of  me  !  Poor  Peggy  1  she  was 
the  pride  of  my  heart,  and  I  little  thought  to  have  bu- 
ried her  so  soon  after  she  brought  me  that  cherub  girl, 
who  is,  indeed,  the  image  of  her,  and  that  is  one  rea- 
son why  Jessy  is  the  darling  of  my  heart  1  not  but  what 
I  love  my  Olive  too,  and  why  should  I  not  ?  Olive  is 
as  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived,  only  a  little  too  Jiigh  spi- 
rited or  so,  when  the  humour  takes  her ;  no  matter, 
she,  is  a  very  good  kind  of  a  gifl,  for  all  that." 

It  was  very  singular  that,  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fisher's  speech,  Shelty  pretended  to  be  deaf,  for  no  an- 
swer was  responded  again  to  the  fond  father  by  Shelty, 
to  the  praise  of  his  elder  daughter,  which  struck  Aga- 
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tha  very  Jbrcibly  that  there  must  -be  something  vwQf 
repulsive  m  the  disposition  of  Olive  Blast,  which 
ooold  indyce  a  man  like  Shelty  to  be  so  silent  oft  to* 
merits*  whqp  even  her  father  could  not  draw  a  aepi* 
tence  from  his  lips  in  fayoip  of  her  $  which  was  an 
almost  incontestable  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  that 
what  Shelty  had  uttered  to  her,  respecting  the  ch«s 
racter  of  Miss  Olive  Bl  us t,  was  too  just  a  portraiture* 
Still  Agatha,  ever  liberal  in  her  own  (sentiments* 
either  on  the  merits  or  faults  of  others,  shrunk  frojn* 
the  painful  and  mortifying  reflection,  that  she  -should 
ever  be  the  object  of  envy  or  ill-nature  in  the  house. 
of  the  fisher,  who  had  so  generously  offered  her  a* 
asylum  there,  from  no  motive  but  the  purest  compas- 
sion and  benevolence ;  and  much  more  would  she 
dread  to  excite  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  daughters,  one  ef 
whom  she  had  seen,  and  frequently  entered  into  con- 
versation with  in  her  walks  by  the  sea-side-— the  lovely, 
simple,  and  unassuming  Jessy^  and  whom,  she  already' 
felt,  she  should  always  admire  and  prefer  to  her  sister; 
for  though  Agatha  had  only  once  seen  Olrve^  yet  there- 
was  a  peculiar  expression  in  her  cast  of  features,  al- 
though regularly  beautiful,  that,  was  not  pleasing. 
She  had  a  dark  piercing  eye,  but  it  was  neither  lively 
nor  intelligent ;  for  the  glances  which  she  occasionally 
shot  from  it  had  more  a  mixture  of  disdain  and  pride* 
than  of  softness  or  feminine  sensibility :  the  smile  on 
her  lip  too,  wqs  scornful,  rather  than  lovely,  and  her 
voice  had  more  of  shrillness  than  melody,  when  she 
spoke  quick  gad  loud,  which  was  generally  the  cas* 
with  any  of  ber  inferiors ;  yet  the  figure  of  Olive  Blu&t 
was  gracefully  tall,  elegant,  and  even  commandito& 
and,  on  the  whole,  her  beauty  was  far  more 
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than  that  of  her  sister's,  till  Jessy  opened  her  pretty 
mouth,  and  you  listened  to  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
which  was  melody  itself;  her  complexion  was  much 
fairer  than  Olive's  and  glowed  with  health,  and  every 
feature  was  brightened  with  vivacity  and  good  nature. 
Jessy  too  was  small  in  stature,  though  prettily  formed ; 
she  was  more  plump  than  Olive,  but  she  had  neither 
the  elegance  nor  the  majestic  height  of  her  sister's 
figure ;  still  Jessy  pleased  most,  because  she  had  an 
expressible  charm  about  her  that  Olive  never  had,  even 
in  her  most  agreeable  humour,  and  much  less  was  she 
likely  to  acquire  in  the  house  of  her  father,  which  she 
governed  as  if  fche  were  born  to  command,  and  others 
to  obey.  Not  that  Miss  Blust  ever  troubled  herself 
in  the  household  management  of  affairs,  beyond  that 
of  finding  fault  with  them  whenever  she  thought 
proper ;  all  the  fatiguing  part  of  the  business  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  Jessy,  who  assisted  old  Alice,  the 
housekeeper,  in  all  her  occupations,  such  as  pickling, 
preserving,  making  tarts  and  jellies,  looking  to  the  pre- 
parations being  made  for  guests,  whenever  any  were 
invited  to  the  feasts  of  Herring  Dale ;  seeing  that  the 
furniture  was  kept  in  order— that  the  butter  and 
cheese  were  well  made,  in  short,  nothing  was  done  df 
this  kind  that  was  not  superintended  by  the  lovely 
Jessy,  who,  though  two  years  the  junior  of  her  sister, 
Olive  being  uineteen  years  of  age,  was  in  every  re- 
spect more  fit  to  be  the  director  and  manager  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  the  sweet  girl  was  content  to  bear  the  bur- 
then on  her  own  shoulders,  so  Olive,  of  whom  she  was 
'  passionately  fond,  might  escape  the  drudgery  and  fa- 
tigue of  the  business ;  which,  however,  was  without 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  inclination  of  her  father. 
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find  therefore  concealed  from  him  as  much  as  possible} 
He  often,  indeed,  chid  his  eldest  daughter  for  having 
loo  much  pride,  and  endeavoured  to  mortify  the  great 
and  inordinate  share  of  personal  vanity,  of  which  she 
"was  possessed,  but  never  had  h$  to  find  fault  with  Jessy 
for  a  similar  weakness ;  at  which  times  the  fisher 
<would  exclaim,  when  he  beheld  Jessy  in  tears  for  his 
i*ebuke  to  her  sister,-^ 

,  "  Shiver  my.  topsails!  what  are  you  snivelling  for, 
Jessy  Blust  ?  did  I  speak  to  you  ?  did  I  call  you  to 
account  for  being  so  proud  and  disdainful  ?" 

"  No,  father,"  answered  the  sobbing  Jessy,  "  I  did 
not  say  you  did,  but  you  distress  and  pain  my  feelings 
the  same  as  if  you  had  been  angry  with  me." 

"  Why,  shiver  my  topsail* !  how  can  that  be,  you, 
little  whimpering  fool  ?"  demanded  the  fisher,  behold- 
ing  the  encreased  agitation  of  the  lovely  girl  with 
astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  concern. 

"  By  your  being  angry  and  displeased  with  Olive,* 
Replied  Jessy,  "  she  is  my  sister,  and  we  are  one ;  and 
when  you  give  pain  to  her  heart,  my  own  shares  in 
part  of  it.  I  am  liappy  when  you  make  Olive  happy, 
and  when  I  see  her  miserable  I  am  wretched  myself; 
and  therefore  my  father  is  as  unkind  to  his  Jessy,  as 
he  is  to  her  who  has  offended  him." 
:  "  Come  here,  you  dear  little  slut,  and  let  me  devour 
you  with  kisses ;"  cried  the  fisher,  penetrated  to  the 
soul  by  so  noble  and  generous  a  trait  of  disposition 
in  his  amiable  child,  "there,  you  hussy,  there's  a 
hearty  smack  for  you ;  now  go  and  bring  your  sister 
Olive  hither,  and  I  will  serve  her  the  same,  for  the 
Mke  of  my  Jessy.9'  In  this  sort  of  way,  (the  most  re- 
ststlets,  surely,  that  can  find  a  passage  to  a  father's 
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imart,)  were  all  disputes  adjusted,  and  all  qauireh 
^et  aside  in  the  family  of  Fisher  Blust,  by  the  good 
natured  intercession  of  the  sweet  Jessy*  in  whose 
lovely,  artless  boson,  anger  or  resentment  never  yet 
found  a  place ;  and  with  tins  disposition,  which  every 
body  knew  that  she  possessed,  it  ia  little  wonder  thai 
abe  waa  a  favorite  with  all;  even  her  sister  Olive,  who 
scarcely  loved  any  thing  better  than  herself,  could  part 
with  a  snail  share  of.  that  setfJote  to  give  to  Jessy, 
though  she  always  found  means  taquarrel  with'  her  on 
the  most  trivial  occasion;  yet,  as  they  never  slept 
apart,  the  morning  nevtr  awe*  t»  witness  the  lovely 
sisters  in,  anger  with  each  other. 

When  the  intelligence  bad  first  arrived  at  Herring 
Dale  of  the  untimely  fats  of  Captei*  Singleton*,  end 
the  wreck  at  the  Cliff,  the  tender-hearted  Jessy  had 
wept  abundantly  at  the  situation  of  his  lovely  and  un- 
fortunate daughter,  while  she  as  bitterly  lamented  the 
poor  sufferers  who  had  perished  ia  the  wreck ;  but 
still  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  unhappy  Agatha 
affected  her  yet  more  deoply,  and  were  ever  upper* 
most  in  her  thoughts :  but  Olive  had  not  shed  one 
tear,  but  was  constantly  lamenting  that  the  absence  of 
their  father  had  deprived  them  of  the  company  of  all 
the  guests  that  had  been  invited  to  Herring  Dsleu  to 
commemorate  the  birth-day  of  Jessy ;  to  ail  of  whom 
they  had  been  obliged  to  send  word  not  to  come,  ia 
consequence  of  the  misfortune  that  had  happened  aft 
the  Cliff;  and  this  was,  for  many  reasons*  so  severe  a 
disappointment  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Fisher  Blasts 
that  when  Qavid,  by  order  of  bis  master,  informed 
them  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  taken  place*  and  of 
the  manner  in  which.  Captaip;  Singleton  had  last  hie 
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fife,  it  occasioned  a  roomentkfy  *bo*k,  even  to  An 
feelings  of  Olive ;  but  when  David  fsommueioated  the 
remainder  of  We  intelligent*,* Ad  added,;tfcat  t  be  Cap* 
tain's  daughter  had  been  4tivK**f  4oll«itMf  Dale,  till 
her  affairs  werte  aettted  at  the.Crttage,  the  scornful 
smile  of  ONrewafe  extfiangaA  'for  .a  frown  *f  the  4*rk* 
ttt  and  most  envfoto  hue,  aad  ahe  tafeebngly  ex- 
claimed,—* 

*  Miss  Singleton  .eomtng  to  live  at  'Hairing  Dale! 
and  pray  what  is  she  coming  here  for  f" 

a  Lord,  Miss  Olive,  how  can  you  think  of  asking 
auch  a  question  ?  because  uty  master  has  invited  her 
here,  I  suppose ;  and  because  she  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her  father  in  auch  a  kind  of  manner  as  to 
make  every  body  pity  her ;"  cried  David,  perceiving 
the  storm  that  was  gathering  on  the  brow  of  his  young 
mistress,  "  and  because—"  David  stopped,  as  if 
afraid  to  proceed,  till  the  shrill  voice  of  Olive  made 
him  start,  and  she  exclaimed,  with  no  small  degree  of 
impatience,-— 

"  And  because  what,  you  oaf?41 

The  oaf  not  sounding  altogether  very  pleasantly  in 
the  ear  of  David,  he  hesitated  not  to  pronounce,— 

"  Why,  because  Miss  Singleton  is  so  beauttfiil  a 
young  lady,  that  nobody  can  look  at  her  without  feel- 
ing pity  for  her  misfortunes,  and  who  can  help  it  ?— 
ahe  is  one  of  the  handsomest,— one  of  the  sweetest- 
most  beautifiilest * 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  and  mind  what  better  'be- 
comes you,  than  standing  prating  here  a  parcel  of  ri- 
diculous, idle  nonsense,  about  Miss  Singleton;99  cried 
Miss  Blu9t,  with  a  yet  more  disdainful  and  angry 
frown,  "who  asked  you  any  questions  about  Miss  Sin- 

0.  M 
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gieton  ?  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  thing  about  Miqs 
Singleton;  I  only  want  to  know  when  my  father" is 
coming  home,  and  whether  he  intends  to  staj  out  ano- 
ther night  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff?" 

"  Nay,  Miss  Olive,  you  need  not  be  so  cross  and  sp 
snappish  with  a  body,  only  because  I  happened  to  say 
that  Miss  Sjngleton  was  ■  "  It  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  poor  David  that  he  made  a  full  stop,  or 
his  young  mistress  would  certainly  have  deposited  the 
basin  of  milk,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  full  in  his 
face,  so  highly  had  he  enraged  her  with  his  persevering 
description  of  the  beauty  of  Miss  Singleton,  had  not 
Jessy  immediately  come  into  the  room,  and  the  whole 
subject  was  again  renewed  by  David,  with  additional 
force  and  energy ;  but  how  different  was  the  conduct 
of  the  amiable  Jessy  on  the  occasion,  who,  lamenting 
the  great  affliction  which  had  (alien  on  the  Captain's 
family,  declared  how  happy  she  should  feel  in  consol- 
ing the  unhappy  Agatha  under  her  misfortunes,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  invitation  which  her  father  had  given 
her  to  Herring  Dale, 

"  Where  I  am  sure,"  added  Jessy,  "  nothing  shall 
be  wanting  on  my  part  to  make  -the  dear  girl  comfort- 
able, if  I  cannot  make  her  happy." 

"  Not  on  your  part,  I  dare  say,  Miss  Jessy,"  an- 
swered Davifl,  as  he  sneaked  out  of  the  roam,  almost 
ajfraid  to  look  behind  him,  lest  he  should,  catch  an- 
other  angry  glance  from  the  eyes  of  the  incensed  Olive, 
and  no  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the  following  con* 
versation  took  place  between  the  two  sisters,  began 
first  on  the  part  of  Olive,  who,  flinging  herself  in  a 
chair,  pettishly  exclaimed,— 

''  So,  we  have  had  a  pretty  night  of  it,  and  are  as 
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KMy  to  have  as  pleasant  a  day,  how  provoking,  after 
we  had  invited  all  our  friends  to  the  birth-day  feast, 
and  were  to  have  had  sach  a  nice  dance ;  father,  too, 
to  stay  out  so  long,  as  if  he  could  do  any  good  at  the 
Cliff  now  all  is  over." 

Jessy,  whose  thoughts  were  alone  occupied  by  the 
sorrows  of  the  unhappy  Agatha,  immediately  replied,— 

u  Yes,  Olive,  all  is  indeed  over ;  poor  Miss  Single- 
ton, how  I  led  for  her  misfortunes/9 

No  kind  of  response  was  made  to  this  feeling  and 
compassionate  speech  of  Jessy,  who  continued,— 

«  So  young,  so  beautifbl,  to  be  so  suddenly  deprived 
of  her  lather,  her  only  friend  and  protector." 

"All  your  nice  cakes,  pasties,  and  jellies,  too,  Jessy, 
that  you  and  Alice  have  been  at  such  pains  in  baking, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  cut  them  up  for  a  fortnight, 
though  we  should  have  them  at  every  meal."  Olive 
had  started  this  subject,  and  expressed  this  regret, 
merely  to  avoid  speaking  of  Miss  Singleton,  it  was  not 
that  she  cared  for  the  loss  of  the  entertainment,  and 
Jessy,  much  shocked  at  her  apathy,  could  not  help 
Oppressing  her  sentiments  at  her  conduct;  while 
Olive  tartly  replied,— 

u  And  pray,  Jessy,  what  is  Miss  Singleton  to  you, 
that  you  concern  yourself  so  much  about  her  ?" 

To  which' J^ssy  mildly  answered,  "  What  every  one 
would  be  to  me,  were  they  suffering'  under  the  same 
misfortunes,  sister  Olive,  and  what  every  one  ought 
to  be  to  all  who  profess  to  call  themselves  christians 
What  would  you  or  I  be,  had  we  no  father,  protection, 
or  friends  ?  "Us  very  fortunate  that  we  have,  but  surely 
we  are  not  to  forget  to  feel  for  those  who  have  not ; 
indeed,  Olive,  I  am  quite  hurt  to  see  you  bestow  such 
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Utile  thoiigh*  oit  tiSe  situation  .of  poor  Misft  NM 

.  "If  yriu  are  diseased  at  thifc  •  fiart  of  my  eondtbtty 
ydv  mtfy  be  pleased  fcgaia,"  cfted  OiiveJ,  vetfy  diadMN 
fully ;  "  I  have  my  reasons  for  it,  ttnd  that  il  sufficient/1* 

«  No,  it  is  not  sufficient*  CNk^99  crfed  Jetoy ;  «»tae 
I  aai  ftnre  that  tta  oatua*  fth*  want  trf!  humanity*  yo» 
bave  just  expressed  tow*^d»^n  uahfcppy  orphan/  • 

"Well,  I  don't  feel  mitth  aittifety  *W*  Mii*$i*4 
gleton,  that  I  jfetet  dedla»e*"  j*t*ir*edMirffr  BOuil,  <%ybd 
I  never  ahallj  because  1  dent  likd  hart"  ■*> 

"  But  can  you  tall  why  yOO  dislike  her  ?"  enqfefrfed 
Jessy,  with  some  arcbnestf  ktatfded  with  comtorfc  in-bifo 
love-beaming  couit  tea**** ;  "if  .Jwn  >«ittl  iplaiiily  tell 
me  the  cause,  I  trill  believe  ye*»«"  j 

Olive  perceived  the  arch  Joejfc^  which  kef  tifete* 
bad  directed  towards  bar)  frees  (be  dark-fringed 
lashes  of  her  blue  laughing  eye**  fend  4)tlitt  unwilling 
that  Jessy  should  silly  detect,  or  eye*  duspect  kef  real 
eauae  of  dislike  to  the  beautiful  Agatha,  she  hltabeft 
deqply*  but  declined  pursuing  tMe  fcetfveifeatieQ  any, 
further,  aaying  she  had  other  matters  to  attend  taitjwwi 
the  repetition  of  a  name  of  which  aba  waft  already 
quite  weary  ;  she  did  not  know  what  she  *h6ukl  be 
when  she  came  wholly  to  reside  with  them  at  Herring 
Dale,  whether  she  ought  not  be  able  to  like  bet  better, 
but  at  present  she  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  mora 
bout  her  :— 

"  And  will  that  please  you*  Jesay*"  dried  she,  Half 
inclined  to  be  in  food  temper  with  her  angelic  Meter* 
with  whom  she  could  aot  be  serioualy  olfetided*      :    • 

But  Olive  Mras  condemned  to,en dace  a  niuch«evecer 
investigation  of  her  feeli«#J,  aftd  to  cotooealttnbtidw 
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Wftfafc  ritt  dUMfd  Mot  reveal  In  the  presence  of  thtft 
efcrthly  beftfg  of  whom  alone  ehe  stood  in  awe,  and  that 
being  was  her  father,  who  quickly  arrived  to  aid  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  his  lovely  daughter,  by  imme- 
diately giving  order*,  that  no  one  Aired  to  dispute,  and 
(hat  was,  that  att  apattmeiit  toprepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Mfar  Singleton  and  her  attendants,  as  soon  as 
poatfMe,  at  Herring  Dalerand  every  other  convenience 
and  accommodation  which  the  honse  coald  aflbrd4, 
eld  AHce,  being  summoned  on  the^ccaslon,  deaired  i6 
be  informed  Where  Mtes  Singleton  wa*  to  sleep ;  and 
to  thie  enquiry,  the  fisher  returned  the  following 
reply:— 

"  Why,  shiver  my  top-sails,  in  the  Tery  best  bed  I 
have  in  my  house  *,  what,  do  you  think,  because  the 
poor  girl  has  toat  her  ftriher,  and  has  no  friends  in  the 
world  to  'took  after  her,  that  t  am  going  to  let  her  set 
thai  I  kftfcw  «Ke  Is  nrdistresft  f— no ;  1  wiH  let  her  'see 
no  audi  thing,  I  promise  yon ;  and,  shiver  my  top-saihj, 
IF  1  tee  troy  one  of  yon  at :  Herring  Dale  reminding 
her  of  It,  It  1  don't  send  you  a  packing  at  a  momenta 
notfc)6y*-to  go,  yon  old  hag,  and  ask  me  no  more  Ques- 
tions about  Miss  Singleton,  I  am  her  father  now,  and 
father  to  the  poor  boys  that  old  Davy  Jones*  has 
spared  from  the  wreck,  and  we  are  all  one  family,  and 
a  very  comfortable  snug  family  I  say  we  shall  be,  in 
long  winter  nights,  to  keep  the  fireside  warm/9 

To  these  observations  of  her  father,  Olive  re* 
mained  quite  silent,  for  he  had  given  pretty  tolerable 
hints  of  the  reception  which  he  expected  Miss  Sin- 
gleton would  find  beneath  his  roof,  and  the  respect 

•  A  sea  phrase* 
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which  she  was  to  be  treated  by  every  member  of 
his  family;  it  was  not,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  Olive 
seemingly  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  her  father,  by  adopt- 
ing a  contrary  behaviour,  to  an  object  who  stood  so 
high  in  his  estimation ;  ao9  for  the  first  time,  Miss 
Blust  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  offered  her  ser- 
vices with  much  alacrity,  to  assist  her  sister  and  old 
Alice  in  making  such  arrangements  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  expected  guests  as  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, considering  the  addition  which  was  now  going 
to  be  made  to  their  family ;  and  this  unexpected  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  Olive,  so  delighted  the  affec- 
tionate and  good  humoured  Jessy,  that  while  they 
were  employed  in  placing  a  few  ornaments  in  the  apart- 
ment which  was  intended  for  Miss  Singleton,  she  threw 
her  lovely  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  (but 
too  artful  and  insidious)  Olive,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Ah !  my  dear  sister,  how  amiable  you  appear  at 
this  moment,  and  I  think  I  never  saw  you  look  so 
handsome, — and  what  is  it  that  makes  you  so  1  I  will 
tell  you,  Olive,  you  are  now  assisting  me  in  the  pleas- 
ing task  of  trying  to  render  the  unfortunate  happy.9 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


M  The  mother  dare  ne'er  watchtt  her  yowg , 

With  half  the  pensive  pleasure, 
•The  hope*  the  fear,  with  which  I've  hang, 

O'er  thee,  ay  boeom  treasure. 
Come,  make  thy  pillow  of  my  arm. 

And  if  a  tear  should  fall,  love, 
Let  it  not  wake  one  fond  alarm ; 

Twill  be  to  Heavon— that's  all,  lore. 

Not  all  the  united  persuasions  of  the  faithful  and 
vigilant  Shelty,  nor  those  of  the  young  fishermen, 
could  prevail  with  Mr.  Bluet  to  quit  the  situation  he 
had  designed  for  himself  alone,  and  that  was,  of  be- 
coming stationary  in  the  adjoining*  apartment,  which 
was  next  to  the  chamber  of  Miss  Singleton  and  her 
attendant,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  had  a  motive  that 
he  did  not  choose  publicly  to  declare,  even  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  his  so  greatly-attached  friends  and  kinsman  ; 
for  young  Craftly  was  distantly  related  to  a  branch  of 
the  late  Mrs,  Bluet's  family,  and  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  tenderly-beloved  wife,  had  always  been 
received  with  marks  of  peculiar  kindness  by  the  fisher, 
and  by  Olive  and  Jessy  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an 
affectionate  relative,  except  thai  Olive  .was  the  most 
distant  and  reserved  in  her  manners  towards  him, 
though  it  was  evident  that  these  manners  were  rather 
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affected  than  natural  towards  the  young  and  handsome 
Leontine ;  for  whenever  he  had  been  a  considerable 
time  absent  from  Herring  Dale,  or  unusually  long  on 
his  herring  fishery,  she  frequently  expressed  regret, 
and  even  apprehepjio))  pfiqijt ,  flip  safety,  but  this 
anxiety  was  never  manifested  but  before  her  sister 
Jessy.  — ,.  . 

Never  had  Olive  enquired  of  her  father,  during  a 
fearful  and  fangndiltfcftlMmcft-of  any  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, if  Leontine  CrefMy  had  ^yet  returned  t*  his  native 
dwelling,  or  successful  from  Ms  Voyage  rotind  the 
coast ;  not  so  the  unaffected,  frank,  apd  open-hearted 
Jessy,  she  did  not  see  why  she  should  not  feel  anxious 
about  the  fate  of  her  ooa^n  Xeontine ;  (for.  so  they 
always  called  4rini.fet  tins  Dale)  onvhat  should  pre- 
vent her  from  paying  friendly  visits  to  Margaret 
fcraftly,  hm  state*,  in  th*  fttoenoe  df  her  brother, 
Which  were  ntoayfr  *kirtdly  received.  It  wad  a  m» 
mantfe  and  secluded  spot,  eltaated  about  a  milt  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  habitation  of  tfie  fisher.  The 
father  and  the  mother  of  {jeontifte  w$m  both  deceased, 
but  had  left  their  little  all,  wiiitih  they  hod  scraped  to* 
gether  by  meata*  of  perseveipnce  and  industry,  in 
which  they  had  been  tolerably  successful,  to  their  sole 
surviving  children,  Margaret,,  and  Leontine;  tiie 
former  of  whom,  being  considerably  the  senior  of 
her  brother,  and  who  bad  by  choice  embraced  a  ttfe 
of  celibacy,  had  the  sole  management  and  entire 
direction  of  his  affairs ;  and  although  their  cottage 
was  but  humble,  yet  it  was  a  happy  one,  for  ILeontme 
never  found  fault  or  quarrelled  with  his  sister,  bnt 
submitted  to  her  government  and  advice  on  every  oc- 
easini ;  being  well  aware  how  far  her  experience  and 
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judgment  exceeded  his  oyn,  who,  always  engaged  in 
bis  hard  and  laborious  occupation,  and  generally  out 
at  sea,  was  very  glad  to  poetess  so  faithful  a  guardian 
and  inspector  of  his  affairs  as  his  sister,  during/his 
frequent  long  absences,  as  he  was  sore  to  find  on  his 
return^  that  the  careful  Margaret  had  rather  en* 
creased  than  diminished  the  profits  of  their  industry ; 
not  that  Craftly  busied  himself  very  much  at  liome 
about  household  aflkire,  or  the  sum  total  of  expences 
that  had  been  incurred  in  his  absence,  or  that  he 
passed  the  whole  of.  his  leisure  hours  in  the  company 
of  his  sister ;  no,  indeed,  there  was  always  "  metal 
mere  attractive"  to  be  found  for  Leontine  at  the  house 
of  his  kinsman,  the,Fisher  Bloat,  who  always  received 
him  there  with  the  most  cordial  welcome.  The  lovely 
Jessy  always  smiled  too,  at  his  approach,  with  that 
good-humoured  sweetness,  which  at  all  other  times 
so  remarkably  distinguished  her;  and  Olive,  whose 
dear  complexion  was  seldom  lighted  »p  with  a  tint  of 
a  roseate  hue,  could  not  bear  of  the  safe  return, 
and  successful  .voyage  of  Craftly,  without  exhibiting 
some  outward  signs  of  satisfaction,  when  she  be- 
held hiiji  at  her  father's ;  n,or  was  Leon  tine  himself 
insensible  to  the  smiles  and  attractions  of  the  lovely 
daughters  of  his  kinsman,  though  he  preserved  an 
equal  kind  of  balance  in  the  favour  of  both,  by  paying 
then?  an  equal  portion  of  his  attentions. 

Never  yet  had  Leontine  Craftly  been  heard  to  give 
a  separate  opinion  of  the  Miss  Blusts,  whom  be 
always  classed  together:  thus,  whenever  they  hap* 
ptned  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation  with  him  and 
his  young  companions, — "  Yes,  they  are  very  good 
girls,"  4>r  "  yes,  they  are  pretty  lasses,9'  and  so  forth  % 
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to  that  ft  was  utterly  impossible  to  guess  at  the  real 
sentiments  of  Craftly,  with  respect  either  to  the  merit 
or  beauty  of  his  pretty  kinswomen.  Miss  Margaret 
too,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  likewise  her  favorites  in 
the  family  of  the  fisher,  but  from  prudential  motives, 
best  known  to  herself  she  distributed  her  favours  to 
one  equally  as  she  did  to  the  other,  and  was  therefore 
always  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  Dale,  whenever  her 
household  affairs  would  permit  her  to  step  over  and 
take  a  dish  of  tea  to  which  was  always  added  a  cake, 
manufactured  by  the  notable  bands  of  the  sweet 
Jessy,  which  Margaret  never  failed  to  pass  the  highest 
encomiums  on ;  taking  care,  however,  that  Olive 
should  come  in  for  her  share  of  the  compliment  very 
soon  after,  so  that  good  humour  was  preserved  on  all 
sides,  without  giving  offence  to  either  party. 

Still  Margaret  Craftly  had  her  little  foibles  like  other 
folk?,  and  from  which  human  nature,  let  philosophers 
boast  what  they  will,  is  inseparable  ;  and  that  was  an 
insatiate  thirst  of  curiosity,  and  a  propensity  to  know 
as  much  of  the  affairs  of  others  as  she  did  of  her  own; 
consequently  when  any  new  comer  came  to  reside  for 
any  length  of  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer, 
she  was  always  anxious  till  she  could  be  informed  of 
their  history,  their  circumstances,  and  their  quality — 
whether  simple  or  gentle  ;  and  never  was  there  a  finer 
subject  for  enquiry  to  the  curious  Margaret,  than 
Captain  Singleton  and  his  beautiful  daughter,' when 
they  came  to  live  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  and  it 
may  v$ry  natuVally  be  supposed  that  a  string  of  ques- 
tions ensued,  when  she  went  over  to  her  kinsman's  to 
take  a  friendly  dish  of  tea,  which  began  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner,  by  Miss  Margaret  somewhat  lowering  her 
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voice  into  a  sort  of  half  whisper,  as  she  reclined  her 
arm  on  the  back  of  Olive's  chair,  while  she  slyly  ob- 
served to  the  intelligence  communicated  by  the  fisher 
of  the  Captain's  arrival  in  their  neighbourhood,— 

"  Well,  1  protest,  he  is  more  welcome  to  sleep  there 
than  1  am,  for  what  with  one  thing,  and  what  with 
another,  I  think  he  is  likely  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  life  of 
it ;  to  be  sure  he  has  a  right  to  live  in  the  cottage 
after  he  has  bought  it  of  you,  kinsman,  and  has  laid  out 
so  much  money  in  repairing  of  it ;  every  body  has  a 
right  to  do  what  they  please  with  their  own  money,— but 
the  Captain  is  a  strange  man,  or  he  would  never  think 
of  shutting  himself  up  in  that  solitary  place,  which  is 
so  frightful  when  the  wind  is  stormy,  that  one  would 
suppose  the  very  sea  was  troubled  with  evil  spirits, 
and  witches  and  such  like,— I  say,  kinsman,  that  it  is  an 
odd  ouf  of  the  way  sort  of  thing,  for  a  gentleman,  like 
him,  to  choose  to  retire  to  the  top  of  a  Cliff,  where  no 
mortal  soul  will  like  to  visit  him  for  fear  of  the  ghosts, 
which,  they  do  say,  haunt  that  cottage  continually/9 

"  Haunts  a  fiddle-de-dee!"  cried  the  fisher,  who  had 
listened  somewhat  impatiently  to  the  foregoing  con- 
versation of  his  kinswoman ;  "  shiver  my  top-sails, 
why  Margaret  Craftly,  are  you  going  to  be  such  a  fool 
in  your  old  days  as  to  give  credit  to  any  such  idle 
story  ln 

To  which  Margaret  replied, — 
'  "  Idle  or  not,  kinsman,  it  is  a  '  Sea-side  Story/  " 

"  Indeed,  Cousin  Margaret  is  right,  father,"  cried 
Miss  Olive  Blust ;  "  I  have  heard  it  myself  twenty 
times,  and  so  has  Jessy,  that  a  young  lady  all  in  white, 
aits  in  the  ivy  chamber,  whenever  the  weather  is  stormy, 
and  sings  as  if  she  were  hushing  a  little  baby  to  sleep; 
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and  Alice  told  us  one  bight  the  whole  history  of  her, 
and  it  is  very  shocking  and  melancholy,! assure  yon ; 
—it  was  a  lady  who——" 

"  Came  out  of  her  grave  on  purpose  to  tell  A  Ike 
the  particulars  of  her  story,  very  prob&My,"  cried  the 
fisher,  who  had  interrupted  his  daughter  with  a  rid* 
lent  burst  of  laughter ;  "  why,  shiver  my  top-sails,  dost 
think,  girl,  I  wilt  hear  any  more  of  this  fool's  nonsense ; 
though  I  don't  know  but  what  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  young  lady,  fori  have  actually  seen  her  at  the 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff." 

All  ears  were  now  open,  and  all  eyes  earnestly  fixed 
on  Fisher  Blust,  when  he  uttered  these  words,  and 
the  curious  Margaret  exclaimed,— 

"Bless  me,  kinsman,  you  don't  say  so ?  what,  have 
you  indeed  seen  th6  lady  on  the  Cliff?" 

"  Yes,  afid  a  more  beautiful  one  I  never  beheld  in 
my  born-days,"  answered  the  fisher,  "  and  what  is 
more,  she  is  as  much  alive  ub  any  of  you — flesh  and 
blood,  I  will  answer  for  it." 

"  Then  she  is  no  ghost  after  all,  father,"  cried  Olive, 
in  astonishment  while,  surprise  was  equally  blended  in 
the  countenance  of  Jessy  and  Miss  Margaret  Craftly, 
who  repeated,—     ' 

"  No  ghost,  kinsman  !"  and  the  fisher  burst  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  while  he  exclaimed,— 

u  Ghost,  silly  Margaret,  I  tell  you,  no,— unless  you 
call'Miss  Singleton  a  ghost,  for,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I 
have  seen  any  other  but  her  at  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff,  and  no  one  else,  1  will  wager  my  life  on  it/9 

The  whole  expression  of  Olive's  countenance  had 
changed  during  this  speech  of  her  father's,  and  an  en* 
vious  sneer  was  too  perceptible  on  her  underlip,  white'* 
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-Mis*  Craftly  felt  her  curiosity  on  the  rack  tp  hear 
ttometking  more  of  the  family  which  now  inhabited  the 
dreary  mansion  on  the  Cliff;  it  was  not  indeed  the 
fifet  time  she  had  received  hints  of  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  Captain's  daughter,  -for  her  brother  had 
seen  arid  even  talked  of  the  charms  of  Miss  Singleton, 
one  morning  when  she  had  accompanied  her  father  to 
look  at  the  fishery,  declaring  that  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  young  lady  he  had  ever  beheld,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance just  popping  into  the  pericranium  of  the 
wily  Margaret,  she  made  use  of  it  as  a  pretext  for  a 
further  continuance  of  -conversation,  on  a  subject  she 
was  anxious  to  investigate  much  more  than  her  kins- 
man was  aware  of ;  and,  without  being  at  all  consci- 
ous, or  once  suspecting  that  she  was  inflicting  pain  on 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  relative,  who  was  sitting 
beside  her,  exclaimed,— 

u  Well,  how  stupid  I  must  be,  kinsman,  not  to  know 
what  you  was  driving  at  about  Miss  Singleton,  for,  if 
lhad  given  it  a  thought,  I  should  have  presently 
known  who  you  meant  that  was  so  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, and  that  it  was  the  Captain's  daughter  all  the 
while?  yes,  it  is  very  true,  she  is  remarkably  handsome, 
and  very  polite  tind  affable,  I  assure  you,  quite  a  lady, 
bred  and  born,  a*  they  say." 

The  cheeks  of  Olive  were  how  suddenly  flushed 
with  a  colour  of  the  brightest  crimson,  and  turning 
disdainfully,  if  not  fiercely,  towards  Miss  Craftly,  she 
scornfully  enquired,— 

"  And  pray,  Cousin  Craftly,  who  gave  you  this  ac- 
count of  the  Captain's  daughter  so  very  particularly  ? 
You  never  heard  any  body  say  she  was  so  exceedingly 
handsome  besides  my  father,  did  you  ?" 


' 
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Surprised  at  this  interrogatory)  but  &r  more  asto- 
nished at  the  warmth  and  manner  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed, Margaret,  who  possessed  a  kind  of  blunt  sin- 
cerity about  her,  which  she  never  attempted  to  conceal, 
promptly  replied, — 

"  Why  yes,  my  dear,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  I  have 
though,  and  from  one  who  never  speaks  without  his 
book,  and  that  you  all  well  know  at  Herring  Dale ;  it 
was  my  brother  Leon  tine,  who  extolled  so  highly  the 
beauty  of  Miss  Singleton,  whom  he  once  saw  with 
her  father  as  they  were  standing  at  the  sea-side,  when 
he  was  busy  with  his  fishery,  and  moreover  Leontine 

said " 

.  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  what  Leon- 
tine  said,"  cried  Olive  sharply,  and  hardly  conscious  at 
this  moment  of  what  she  herself  was  saying,  or  the 
confusion  and  anger  she  had  betrayed. 

"  Well,  well,  child,  there,  I  have  done,1'  cried  Mar- 
garet, "  though  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  feel  so 
displeased  at  what  I  did  say,  there  was  no  harm  in 
speaking  the  truth/' 

Olive,  not  deigning  to  reply  to  this  observation, 
disdainfully  cast  her  eyes  down  to  the  ground,  which, 
however,  at  this,  moment,  were  filled  with  involuntary 
tears,  the  real  cause  of  which  was  only  suspected  by 
her  sister  Jessy,  but  which  was  attributed  to  sheer 
envy  by  her  cousin  Margaret,  and  to  something  like 
jealousy  by  her  father ;  not  willing,  however,  to  ex- 
pose this  failing  of  Olive's  to  the  severe  censure  of  his 
kinswoman,  the  fisher  very  ingeniously  contrived  to 
turn  the  current  of  the  discourse ;  and  no  more  being 
said  of  either  the  Captain  or  his  beautiful  daughter, 
Olive,  by  slow  advances,  recovered  the  tone,  of  her 
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natural  humour,  so  as  again  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  her  honest  kinswoman,  and  before  she  de- 
parted  from  Herring  Dale,  to  resume  her  wonted  man- 
ner of  kindness  towards  her,  though  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  Margaret  had  left  a  sting  behind ;  and  that 
when  she  was  going  away,  the  friendly  hand  which 
Miss  Craftly  held  out  to  her  young  relative  was 
pressed  by  Olive  with  less  warmth  than  usual,  and  the 
"  good  night,  Margaret",  was  pronounced  more  fri- 
gidly than  occasion  required* 

But  the  good-natured  Margaret  had  not  only  quite 
forgotten  the  petulance  which  Olive  had  so  impru- 
dently betrayed,  but,  at  parting,  gave  the  most  cor- 
dial and  pressing  invitation  to  her  young  and  pretty 
kinswomen  to  favor  her  with  an  early  visit,  which 
Jessy  promised  to  avail  herself  of  as  soon  as  possible, 
adding,  with  one  of  the  sweetest  smiles,— 

"  But  it  wont  be  till  after  the  birth-day  feast,  you 
know,  Cousin  Margaret,  and  we  shall  all  meet  then,  I 
hope,  to  commemorate  that  happy  day ;  Leontine  will 
be  at  home  too,  perhaps,  by  that  time,  and  be  will 
come  with  you  to  the  Dale,  and  we  shall  have  such  a 
merry  day  of  it !"  To  which  Margaret,  heartily  press* 
ing  the  hand  of  the  lovely  girl,  (for  Jessy  was  the 
pride  of  her  kinswoman,)  replied, — 

"  True,  my  love,  1  had  forgot  that  you  have  now 
nearly  numbered  seventeen  years,  though  I  can  well 
remember  the  day  that  my  Jessy  was  born :  dear 
child,  we  have  all  reason  enough  to  remember  it,  but 
we  wont  talk  of  it  now,  love. — Farewell,  Fisher !  and 
when  you  go  to  bed  to-night  put  up  your  prayers  for 
my  brother  Leontine ;  the  weather  is  stormy,  and  ho 
is  exposed  to  it." 
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The  fiBher  nodded  his  head  expressively,  but  did  n*t 
utter  *  word,  save  the  response  of  a  good  night  to  his 
kinswoman,  which  was  always  his  custom  when  the 
wind  blew  unfavorable  for  the  fishery,  and  Margaret 
departed  to  her  own  habitation  j  but  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  what  impression  she  had  left  on  the  heart  of 
the  fisher's  eldest  daughter,  for  the  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  on  this  evening  led  to  that  fatal 
prejudice,  which,  ever  after,  Olive  conceived  against 
the  lovely  and  innocent  daughter  of  Captain  Single- 
ton ;  and  which  had  become  so  rooted  a  principle  of 
her  mind,  that  not  even  the  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen this  amiable  and  unfortunate  young  woman, 
bad  the  power  to  soften  its  continuing  inflexibility, 
and  which,  the  many  charms  that  Agatha  possessed, 
only  served  to  encrease  and  to  strengthen ;  and  that 
Miss  Singleton  was  admired  by  every  one,  was  not 
the  only  cause  of  Olive's  antipathy  towards  her. 
There  was  another,  still  more  potent  than  the  first ; 
for  she  was  the  object  of  admiration  with  Leontine 
Craftly,  whom  she  had  never  heard  praise  mortal  be- 
sides herself;  and  that  he  should  presume  now  to  do 
it  was  a  cause  of  displeasure  so  great,  and  a  fault  so 
heinous  in  the  eyes  of  Olive,  that  she  determined,  on 
the  return  of  Leontine  from  his  fishery,  to  receive  him 
in  the  most  cold  and  disdainful  manner,  such  as,  she 
wap  aware,  would  be  wounding  to  his  feelings  and  in- 
sulting to  his  pride,  while  he  would  be  unable  to 
guess  the  cause ;  for  Olive  had  every  species  of  a  real 
coquette  in  her  composition,  and  delighted  in  tor- 
menting even  the  only  being  that  she  ever  fancied  she 
could  love ;  if,  indeed,  her  heart  was  ever  warm 
enough  to  be  inspired  with  a  tender  emotion,  Leon- 


fee, afcd  Leontine  only,  had  ever  yet  exeited  afiy  in* 
lereettb&re* 

*  It  was  no  wonder)  then,  thai  in  such  a  heart  envy, 
jealousy,  or  even  suspicion  should. take  place;  yet 
bew&e  of  it,  nay.  dear  young  friends,  should  the  fok 
lowing  pages  ever  be  perused  by  you,  or  particularly 
engage  your  attention,  reflect  how  unworthy  are 
either  of  these  sensations  to  find  a  place  in  your  bo- 
soms ;  for  they  not  only  debase  ourselves,  but  they 
itoyare  others.  Envy  is  contemptible,  and  jealousy  is 
a  mean  and  dangerous  impression,  as  in  cherishing  jt» 
k  frequently  exposes  us  to  the  most  dangerous  audi 
even  alarming  situations*  But  to  proceed;  such 
were  the  circumstances  ia  the  house  of  the  fisher,  and 
such  was  the  untranquil  state  of  Olive's  feeling*, 
when  the  fetal  catastrophe,  and  the  dreadful  cala- 
mity succeeding  it,  took  place  at  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff;  but  even  the  misfortune*  which  had  rendered 
Agatha  Singleton  an  unhappy  orphan,  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  her  father,  had  not  touched  the  heart 
of  this  insensate  girl  with  pity,  at  the  severity  of  a, 
Ate  which  every  one  else  pitied  and  commiserated $ 
she  still  remembered  the  words  of  Margaret,  who  had 
declared  that  Leontine  had  admired  the  charms  of 
Miss  Singleton,  and  shut  her  heart  out  to  compassioq 
and  to  feeling. 

.  By  what,  then,  were  those  feelings  suddenly  sur- 
prised and  confounded  when,  on  the  return  home  of 
her  father,  she  was  informed  of  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions towards  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  orphan,  to 
Whom  he  had  offered  *u  asylum  beneath  his  own  root 
and  now  commanded  every  one  to  treat  with  respect 
tad  4»nda*sal.  what  Were  *ow  the  sensations  of  the 
o.  o 
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pfbud,  diftktaftil  Oltva,  wheh  she  should  Be 
to  offer  that  homage  to  Miss  Singleton,  whkh 
despise*),  but  which  there  was  an  absolute  necessity 
fbr  her  now  showing,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  her  fc* 
titer's  dfepleasure?  Leontne  too,  even  he  would  do* 
splse  her,  and  censure  her  unfeeling  conduct,  if  she 
betrayed  any  disHke  to  one  who  was  buffering  updmr 
stit\k  heavy  misfortunes  - — and  what  was  LeontiufeV 
opinion  to  her  ?  (Hive,  who  was  exactly  opposite  to  » 
Mirror  at  this  moment,  blushed  deeply  as  she  ashed 
her  heart  this  question,  and  a  certain  strange  flutter* 
ihg  there  too  plainly  told  her  a  secret  she  wished  to 
ebneeal  from  every  one  else,  "  that  Leontiae  Craftly 
Was  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  her  happen 
nfess  and  peace." 

*  Well,  then,  she  must  try  to  be  civil  to  this  Mis* 
Singleton,  when  she  came  to  live  at  Herring  Daisy 
though  she  hated  her ;  yet  at  this  crisis  of  atfairs  ah* 
ffliist  let  nobody  know  it ;  she  had  already  said  too 
much  to  her  sister  Jessy  about  this  hated  girl*  and  she 
lhust  now  repair  the  fault,  or  even  Jessy  would  feel 
angry  with  her. 

These  were  the  motives  that  had  induced  Olive  to 
be  so  active  in  the  preparations  which  Wete  making  for 
the  reception  of  Miss  Singleton,  and  to  assist  her 
sister  and  the  old  housekeeper  in  getting  things  in  rea- 
diness fbr  their  new  comers ;  and  the  innocent  Jessy, 
too  good  herself  to  form  suspicions  of  others,  never 
once  imagined  that  such  seemingly  virtuous  conduct 
Was  only  the  offspring  of  deceit,  much  less  that  it 
sprung  in  the  heart  of  her  sister,  and  that  softer 
itte  so  idolized. 
-  irith*evOTi*gttAtA|^d 
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been  treacherously  nHbed  of her  fiUkert  fiflnte,  wM 
-had  «Hit  Sbelty  to  apprise  the  fisher  of  thodnagertssh 
sttuotiea  m  wfcfcb  the  now  stood  at  the  Cottage  oh 
4he  Cliff*  young  Craftly  had  returned  frote  the  herring 
iriiosy,  fkr  store  sueeessfbl  than  oh  any  of  the  pre* 
ceding  voyages  he  had  made  round  the  coast ;  of  course 
his  spirits  were  highly  elated  when  he  readied  trfc  nar- 
■ttve  dwelling  and  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  the  affec- 
tionate Margaret,  who*  rejoicing  In  her  brother's  salt 
return  end  the  suctess&l  royage  he  had  made,  forgctt 
to  mention  the  disastrous  Arte  of  poor  Captain  Singta- 
ton,  ttH  Leontine,  after  he  had  refreshed  himself  with 
a  few  hours  sleep,  made  as  many  enquiries  as  he 
thought  necessary  about  his  kinsman,  Fisher  Bloat, 
and  the  health  of  his  pretty  daughters. 

"  They  are  both  well,  for  any  thing  I  know,"1  cried 
Margaret,  "  except  that  my  poor  Jessy  happened  to 
have  bat  a  sorry  birth-day  of  it ;  poor  little  soul,  it 
was  a  sad  disappointment  to  as,  bat  there  is  no  help 
for  misfortunes !" 

"Misfortunes,  sister  1  and  in  the  bouse  of  the 
Fisher  Blust,  my  worthy  kinsman  I"  exclaimed  Leon* 
tine,  instantly  changing  colour,,  and  exhibiting  signs 
of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  impatience ;  "for  Heaven's 
sake,  tell  me,  Margaret,  what  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened there  ?  is  Jessy  ill? — or  Olive  ?— or  what  ?"-  : 

"  Why,  dear  Leontine,  you  seem  frightened  Period 
Margaret.  ' 

"  1  am  frightened,  sister ;"  uttered  be,  4(  teH  me, 
instantly  tell  me,  is——"  It  was  Jessy  that  agaift 
on*  the  tongue  of  Leontine,  but  he  was  A 
relieved  from  the  apprehensions,  which,  to  say 
truth,  he  most  dreaded,  of  any  accident  hating  beftdlen 
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ike  youngest  daughter  of  fais  kinsman ;  fbr  Margaret, 
without  farther  preface,  immediately  related  the  cala- 
mitous late  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  crew  of  the 
ship  that  had  perished  on  the  night  of  the  tempest,  at 
the  Cliff.  At  the  recital  of  which  unhappy  news  the 
generous  Leontine  shed  many  tears,  while  he  ex- 
.claimed,— - 

"  Poor  fellows,  they  have  found  a  watery  grave ! 
but  I  hope  they  are  happier  aloft,  where  no  future 
misfortunes  can  ever  reach  them ;  but  poor  Captain 
Singleton !  that  is  the  worst  of  all,  sister  l" 

"  Why,  it  is  very  shocking,  that  I  needs  must  own," 
cried  Margaret,  "  and  every  body  ought  to  feel  for  the 
poor  girl ;  I  am  sure  1  do,  brother,  and  so  does  oar 
kinsman ;  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  the 
dear  afflicted  child,  since  she  has  met  with  this  heavy 
loss,  and  she  is  going  to  live  at  Herring  Dale,  to  be 
brought  up  with  his  own  daughters ;  he  has  promised 
to  be  a  father  to  her/9 

"  Has  he !"  answered  Leontine,  "  why,  then,  God 
bless  him  for  it !  and  Jessy  and  Olive  too,  are  happy, 
no  doubt,  of  such  an  arrangement  being  made  by  their 
father  for  the  suffering  daughter  of  Captain  Singleton : 
oh  yes,  I  am  sure  that  Jessy  Blust  has  too  good  a 
heart  to  forsake  the  unfortunate;  and  Olive  too," 
added  Leontine,  his  colour  a  little  reddening  into  a 
deeper  tint, "  she  will  be  kind  to  Miss  Singleton,  I 
dare  say." 

A  silence  ensued,  which  was  filled  up  by  Margaret 
coughing  two  or  three  times,  but  without  uttering 
a  sentence  in  praise  of  the  sisters,  which  very  much 
surprised  Leontine,  and,  wishing  to  define  the  causey 
he  uttered  with  affected  carelessness,—- 
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*  « 

«WeHj  Twill  just  take  a  walk  oyer  lathe  Date, 
sister,  and  enquire  how  they  all  are,  and  what  sort  ef 
a  reception  they  are  likely  to  give  Miss  SingpLeto* ; 
sorely  they  cannot  but  be  kind  to  so  sweet  a  crea- 
ture 1"  Margaret  had  occasion  to  cough  again,  instead 
of  making  any  reply  to  her  brother's  observation, 
which  so  exceedingly  surprised  him,  that  he  at  latt 
ventured  to  say,— 

"  1  should  feel  for  your  cough,  sister,  wfcre  it  but 
natural,  and  you  really  endured  any  inconvenience 
from  it,  but  you  are  well  aware  that  you  do  hot ;  you 
are  only  blinding  me." 

"Blinding  you,  Leontine!  to  what?"  enquired 
Margaret,  half  smiling  that  he  had  detected  her  in  the 
little  stratagem  of  hiding  any  thing  from  him,  that  he 
might  not  like  to  hear. 

"Why,  you  have  twice  played  the  hypocrite  with 
me,"  answered  he,  "as  to  Jessy  and  Olive  not  being 
kind  to  that  lovely  creature,  when  she  is  under  the 
same  itfof  with  them." 

~  "Nay,  I  must  deny  that,  "  uttered  Margaret,  "you 
never  heard  me  say  a  word  about  either."  To  which 
Leontine  exclaimed,— 

"And  why  don't  you?  have  you  any  doubts  that 
my  pretty  kinswomen  will  ■  pursue  a  contrary  beha- 
viour to  the  orphan  whom  their  father  has  so  kindly 
taken  under  his  protection ;  if  so,  why  don't  ycta 
plainly  tell  me,  Margaret  ?  wherefore  do  you  dis- 
semble with  your  brother  ?" 

I  will  tell-  you,  plainly,  Leontine,"  answered  Mar* 
garet,  a  little  hurt  by  his  last  insinuation,  "that  if  you 
■peak  in  such  high  terms  of  the  Captain's  daughter 
when  she  is  in  the  house  of  our  kinsran,  as  you  did 
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jhet  now,  that  you  will  m*if»  M  Me  in  ywr  MP»en 
thai  you  will  not  find  90  e^ay  to  mend,  IfcttYaU,  and 
bow  you  may  guest  at  the  rest  if  you  ploapo." 

fcontiae  was  surprise,  poafauaded,  and  ^v^q  em- 
barrassed, at  this  plain  elucidation  of  M argarelfs 
troublesome  cough,  which  bad  sat  00  uneasy  oe:  hw, 
and  for  many  mjpiitee  remained  quite  silent  t  *t 
length  he  repeated, —  , 

"  Why,  surely  Jessy  $a*uot  doubt  of*— — *  J^eon- 
tine  stopped  and  reddeped  lilua  scarlet  peroeiviqg 
that  the  eyes  of  Margaret  were  fixed  steadily,  on  him, 
and  he  added,  though  with  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment, "  1  mean  Olive,. sister,  I  eiean— " 

u  Yon  mean  something,  brother,"  cried  Mergaiet, 
now  laughing,  *  but  1  assure  it  would  puaale  a  body 
to  find  out  what  it  is ;  all  I  know,  that  when  1  was 
*ast  at  my  kinsmanli  taking  a  dish  of  tea  in  a  friendly 
manner,  we  fell  into  a  hit  of  chat  about  Miss  Single- 
ton ;  and  because  I  happened  to  say  that  you  said  sip 
was  very  handsome,  I  thought  Olive  Blast  wtpld  have 
snapped  my  nose  el£  and  was  quite  saucy,  I  assure 
you,  if  any  body  had  minded  her ;  but  it  is  no  wo^ar, 
her  father  lets  her  haye  so  much  of  her  own  wajt,  thf  t 
she  is  quite  spoiled." 

"And  what  said  Jessy  ?"  enquired  Leon  tine  arafrly. 

"  What  said  Jessy !"  repeated  Margaret)  "  why, 
aothing*" 

"fibe  o>uJ4  w*  any  imf  cried  Leontine*  wife  * 

graver  tone,  and  a  look  that  expressed  disappoint- 
ment, which  was  kg  40  mean*  iwwnmket  by  his 
nistar,  •.  ,-». 

u  Why,  yo*  Jhpw  very  w#U>  I^ontMa*"  «o*d  4b* 
"  that  Jessy  jiever.  sag?  jpy  ikmg  to  fruit  or  eJfepd 
any  body  ;  bless  her,  she  would  not  harm  a  worm !" 
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•-  "fllft}**  should  not  hav^foontteuodity 
aftsilly  a  business,"  exclaimed  Leontine. 

a  Atid  where  was  the  harm  of  it  ?"  replied  Maiga* 
ret ;  "  and  pray,  why  should  yon  not  give  your  opinion 
it  Miss  Singleton  as  well  as  other  folks,  without 
Mtadfag  that  saucy  minx,  Miss  Olive  ?  who,  every 
hady  Aiay  see,  with  half  an  eye,  is  only  envious  of  this 
poof  girl ;  aftd  good  reason  tfhy,  because  she  is  SO 
nrathr  bar  superior." 

(  Ml should  hope  iiot,  aht&tf  cried  Leontine,  ww 
patting  on  his  hat,  in  order  ft>  go  over  to  Hie  fishery 
ul  should  hope  not,  Margaret,  for  envy  is  the  foufest 
we?d  that  can  take  root  in  a  female  bosom.  Olifrel* 
boaucifri  herself,  and  whoa  nature  has  beea  so  lavish 
of  her  beauties  to  her,  why  cannot  she  spare  a  smult 
portion  of  it  to  others/* 

-  *  Because  she  does  not  tike  to  see  ethers  fa  posses* 
Sfcfe  of  these  gifts  besides  herself;**  she  is  aproudy 
atnbitioas  girl,  Leontine,  and  Heaven  great  that  oar 
Worthy  kinsman  mfcy  not  have  cause  to  tee  the  hour 
ttat  Olive  was  born.  I  tav*  not  liked  hefwuyfc  tat 
sometime  past,  nor  do  I  see  what  right  she  has  to  sftefc 
herself  up  in  the  parlour,  as  though  she  w*s  the  first 
lady  in  the  land,  while  her  sister  Jessy  has  *M  thte 
drudgery  of  household  affairs  to  attend  to  every 
Where  else ;  the  poor  thing  is  made  quit*  a  slave  of, 
afei  it  is  a  great  shame,  I  say,  that  our  kinstnaU 
Shttultf  tfaffer  it."  To  which  Leontine,  who  felt  hi* 
feelings  greatly  irritated  by  the  accotfftt  of  the  80rvi*'< 
ttfdg  of  th*  sweet  Jes*y,  and  who  eould  not  cofttrttAct 
tteassertfca,  that  she  was  the  tooat  active  *nd  isMM 
tohtofcpdtsbnag*  in  iris  fckismfetfk  1mu*,  rqpHud  wW* 
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i:"  And  yet  she  is  as  delicate  as  Olive,  h*s  fedtiogsas 
acute,  and  a  heart  as  tender  with  a  person,  which,  oh* 
to  me,  possesses  ten  thousand  more  charms !— I 
Bean,  sister— -—that  Jessy  io        " 

"  Well,  you  need  not  tell  me  where  she  is ;"  cried 
Margaret,  heartily  enjoying  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
the  embarrassed  Leon  tine ;  "  it  is  very  plain  to  See 
where  Jessy  is  at  at  this  very  moment,  brother.—* 
Well,  I  protest  I  always  thought  as  much  I  yes,  when 
Jessy  was  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit,  I  always  said  to 

myself  that  she  would  be  the * 

The  talkative  humour  in  which  the  sagacious  Mar* 
garet  now  found  herself  would  probably  have  been 
exercised  a  considerable  time  longer,  had  she  not  per* 
eeived,  by  suddenly  glancing  her  eyes  towards  the 
door,  that  it  was  wide  open  during  the  progress  of 
her  speech,  and  that  the  bird  was  actually  flown  I  for 
{jeontme  Was  gone ;  he  had  made  a  sort  of  precipitate 
retreat,  to  hide  his  blushes,  which  had  pretty  nearly 
covered  the  whole  of  his  face,  when  he  recollected 
how  much  he  had  been  saying  in  favour  of  Jessy ;  and: 
that  it ^  had  partly  revealed  a  secret,  he  was  very  far 
from  wishing  should  be  publicly  made  known  to  any 
one,  and  lamented  his  want  of  prudence  and  circum- 
spection, when  it  was,  indeed,  too  late ;  for  Margaret 
bad  now  found  a  key  that  had  unlocked  the  treasure 
of  his  heart,  and  laid  it  open  for  her  inspection,  and, 
turn  which  way  he  would,  he  could  not  escape  from 
her  investigation. 

\  lb  a,  few  momenta,  however,  he  arrived  at  thehahi* 
tatita , of  hte  kinsman,  where  all  uflpleasing  sensations 
wgro  tpeedfy  fojgot  by  the  transports  he  felt  at  the 
sight  of  Jessy,  breathing  of  fresh  health  and  lovelmjost 
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to.  ever,  and  welcoming  him,  aftec  the  dangers  of  hi 
long  and  perilous  voyage,  with  the  most  unaffected 
smile  of  joy  and  sensibility  alternately  blending  with 
each  other,  in  her  pretty  face.  Olive  Blust  was  not 
present  when  Craftly  made  his  first  entrance  in  the 
house  of  the  fisher,  who,  the  moment  he  caught  a 
glance  of  his  young  kinsman  coming  into  the  gateway, 
sprang  forwards  to  meet  him,  and  cordially  tendered 
him  his  hand,  while  he  exclaimed,— 

"  Shiver  my  topsails,  lad !  how  dost  do  ?  what,  th^e 
beest  returned  safe  and  sound,  never  the  bit  the 
worse  for  blowing  winds  and  rough  gales ;  thou  hast 
had  prosperous  ones  too,  my  lad." 

"  Tes,  thank  Heaven,  Sir,  I  have  been  successful, 
far,  far  beyond  my  expectations,  considering  the 
stormy  and  tempestuous  weather  we  have  had  almost 
every  day  since  I  have  been  out ;"  answered  Craftly ; 
to  which  the  fisher  replied, — : 

"  You  may  say  that,  Craftly :  the  devil  has  blown  a 
gale  upon  our  coast,  the  most  terrible  my  eyes  ever 
witnessed  since  I  was  a  fisher ;  it  has  blown  away  our 
captain  that  went  to  live  in  my  old  crazy  water-butt, 
you  know,  on  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Poor  fellow,  he  is 
gone !  but  that  is  not  all :  on  the  night  of  the  same 
storm  a  ship  was  wrecked,  and  every  soul,  saving  two 
boys,  perished;  but  I  suppose  you  beard  the  whole  of 
this  misfortune  before  you  set  out  for  Herring  Dale, 
from  Margaret,  so  wa  will  say  no  more  about  it,  for, 
shiver  my  topsails,  if  my  heart  don't  ache,  whenever  1 
thjnk  of  it !  but  where  is  the  use  of  grieving?*9 

"  Grieving's  a  folly,  kinsman,"  answered  Craftly* 

"  So  it  is,  lad !  so  it  is,'9  cried  the  fisher ;  "  so 
we'll  go  in  and  wash  it  down  with  a  stiff  glass  of 

c.  p 
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brandy  and  water  >  and  while  I  smoke  a  whiff  of  to* 
bacco,  you  shall  relate  the  adventures  of  your  Voyage 
and  tell  Jess  and  Olive  what  a  mountain  of  fish  yo* 
hdve  brought  home  with  you,— and  that  will  make  us 
all  comfortable  a  bit,  wont  it  ?  Shiver  my  topsails^  , 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  thee,  Craftly  1" 

And  the  fisher  was  glad  to  see  his  young  compa 
nion,  friend  and  kinsman,  for  every  feature  in  his 
warm  and  benevolent  countenanee  expressed  the  most 
joyous  satisfaction ;  and  after  another  cordial  shake 
of  the  hand,  they  adjourned  to  the  old  oak  parlour, 
into  which  Jessy  had  just  brought  her  work,  and  was 
sitting  down  to  it  on  the  entrance  of  her  father,  who, 
pushing  Craftly  towards  her,  jocosely  exclaimed, — 

"  There's  my  mountain  daisy,  fresh  as  a  lark,  sweet 
as  a  primrose,  and  plump  as  a  partridge !  Well, 
Why  dost  not  give  her  a  hearty  smack  ?—why  'dost 
shiver  and  shak^e  so,  lad?  Jessy,  why  dost  not  get 
lip,  wench,  and  speak  to  cousin  Craftly  ?" 

A  salutation  now  was  exchanged  between  the  young 
kinsfolk,  of  a  much  warmer  kind  than  either  of  them 
was  conscious  of  at  the  first  moment,— <-and  perhapA 
a  ceHain  pressure  of  Craftly's  hand,  reminded  Jessy 
that  the  joy  they  both  expressed  at  beholding  each 
ttthfer  after  so  long  an  absence,  was  something  mord 
iendefc*  thai!  sisterly  or  brotherly  affection,  for  the 
hand  ivas  quickly  and  getatly  withdrawn,  and  the 
cftgeks  of  Jessy  gtawed  with  blushes,  which  received 
4  deeper  tint,  as  her  sister  came  into  the  room,  and 
plaeed  herself  between  her  and  Craftly,  who  took 
good  care  to  be  equally  fervent  in  his  salutation  of 
1  Olive,  who,  however,  received  it  with  a  frigidity  bor- 
dering on  rudeness,  and  who  congratulated  him  on 
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successful  voyage  with  a  mixture  between  disdain 
and  pride,  her  scornful  lip  scarce  deigning  to  smile 
even  on  the  pleasantry  of  her  good-humoured  father, 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  altered  manner  of  his  eldest  daughter  towards  his 
young  kinsman,  but,  calling  for  his  favorite  beverage 
and  some  pipes  and  tobacco,  bade  Craftly  sit  down 
and  regale  himself,  and  consider  that  now  his  anchor 
was  afloat  there  was  no  squalls  would  upset  him,  and 
that  he  was  always  in  safe  harbour,  and  sure  of  a  snug 
hammock,  whenever  he  was  at  Herring  Dale. — 

u  For,  shiver  my  topsails,"  uttered  he,  u  if  1  don't 
love  thee,  lad,  as  if  thee  were  my  own  son ;  and  so 
does  Jess,  and  so  does  Oily,  too,  for  all  they  look  so- 
•shy*  Come,  girls,  what  hast  thee  good  in  the  house 
to  give  your  cousin  Craftly  for  supper?— a  chicken, 
mayhap,  and  a  bit  of  bacon, — I  warrant  me  he  has 
stomach  enough  for  either,  hast  not  thee,  Craftly  ?" 

"  I  am  much  bound  en  to  you,  kinsman,  but  I  pro- 
mised Margaret  to  return  before  supper-time,"  ai>- 
«wered  Leontine,  a  little  piqued  at  the  coldness  that 
Olive  had  evinced  towards  him. 

"  Didst  thou !"  cried  the  fisher,  "  then  shiver  my 
topsails  if  I  let  you,  that's  all,  so  let  Madge  pout  and 
scold,  if  she  pleases,  but  I  will  have  my  way, — Jess, 
do  as  I  bade  you." 

Jessy  immediately  arose — "  Cousin  Craftly  will  stay 
to  oblige  you,  father,"  uttered  she,  and  smiled. 

That  smile  was  irresistible,  and  Craftly  sat  dawn 
to  supper,  with  his  kinsman  and  his  family,  without  a 
moment's  further  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


*  Youth  is  sweet  with  many  a  joy 

That  frolics  by  in  artless  measure, 

And  age  is  sweet,  with  less  alloy, 

In  tranquil  thought  and  silent  pleasure : 

For  He  who  gave  the  life  we  share 

With  ev'ry  charm  his  gift  adorning, 

Bade  Eve  her  pearly  dew-drops  wear, 

And  dress'd  in  smiles  the  blush  of  morning.** 

As  every  man  (let  him  deny  the  assertion  how  he 
will)  has  his  peculiar  likings  and  dislikingg,  his  vices 
and  his  virtues,  have  we  any  right  to  suppose  that  the 
Fisher  Blust  was  without  them  ?  Born  on  the  rough 
seas,  his  cradle  had  been  the  tempest,  and  the  keen- 
blowing  winds  his  nurse ;  but  his  education  was  the 
gift  of  Heaven,  for  earth  had  not  bestowed  it  on  him ; 
he  was  also  the  favorite  of  fortune,  but  by  unworthy 
or  ungenerous  means  he  had  never  obtained  he*r  smites, 
and  therefore  was  his  heart  cast  in  humanity's  softest 
and  purest  mould,  though  his  language  was  not  al- 
ways that  of  smooth-tongued  hypocrisy,  or  polished 
eloquence,  but  it  flowed  from  nature,  it  flowed  from 
feeling, — Heaven  had  inspired  it,  and  that  is  the  most 
resistless  language  in  t^he  world. 

Yet  it  was  certain  that  the  Fisher  Blust  had  his 
peculiarities  of  humour,  in  which  he  could  never  bear 
<he  slightest  opposition,  or  rather  contradiction,  to  his 
favorite  propensities,  one  of  which  was,  that  wlien 
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sitting  down  to  his  mealy,  with  his  family  around 
•him,  he  had  given  the  most  peremptory  orders  never 
to  be  called  from  thence,  or  disturbed  by  trifling  oc- 
casions, on  which  more  than  once  he  had  set  the  whole 
of  his  household  in  an  uproar,  by  betraying  marks  of 
the  most  violent  and  impetuous  passion.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  Shelty  arrived  at  Herring 
Dale,  and  informed  David  that  he  had  particular  bu- 
siness with  the  fisher,  and  must  see  him  immediately, 
that  he  met  with  a  direct  refusal  to  this  request,  from 
both  David  and  old  Alice,  protesting  that  whatever 
he  had  to  say  must  be  deferred  till  their  master  had 
eaten  his  supper,  to  which  he  had  only  just  sat  down, 
and  from  which,  on  pain  of  his  displeasure,  and  even 
dismissal  of  their  service,  they  never  dared  to  disturb 
him. 

"  But  what  does  it  signify  talking  to  you  about 
that  concern,  Mr*  Shelty,"  cried  David,  "  when  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do,  that  lived  so  long  in  his 
service  before  I  was  born  ;— though  you  have  got  the 
good  chance  to  be  in  housekeeping  now,  you  have 
been  a  servant  yourself,  and  know  the  ways  of  Fisher 
Blust,  and  that  if  the  devil  was  riding  across  his 
sheet-anchor,  he  would  not  stir  an  inch  to  set  it  afloat, 
when  once  he  is  stowed  in  his  hammock." 

"  And,  more  than  that,  he  has  got  his  kinsman  with 
him,  young  Mr.  Craftly,  who  is  just  returned  from  the 
herring  fishery,"  cried  Alice,  who  was  warming  her* 
self  before  the  embers  of  a  large  wood  fire,  after  the 
fatigues  of  her  cookery,  without  observing  the  anxiety, 
and  even  impatience  which  was  so  strongly  blended  in 
the  countenance  of  honest  Shelty,  who,  exceedingly 
provoked  at  the  old  woman's  apathy,  as  well  as  the 
Indifference  of  David 4  exclaimed,— 
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u  I  tell  yon  thai  I  must  see  the  fisher,  and  see  Uml 
will ;  I  have  got  a  message  from  Miss  Singleton,  thai 
admits  of  no  delay,  and,  as  to  Mr.  Creftly  being  here, 
that  is  no  hinderance  to  the  business,  for  mayhap  he 
will  go  along  with  us.  There  is  sad  work  going  on  at 
the  Cliff,  I  promise  you,  and  I  should  not  wonder  it, 
before  the  morning,  we  sha'nt  all  be  blown  up  with 
gunpowder,  and  treason,  and  such  like/9 

"  The  Lord  be  good  unto  me,  Master  Shelty,  and 
why  did  you  not  tell  us  this  before  ?"  exclaimed  Alice, 
instantly  putting  herself  into  a  more  alert  position, 
while  David,  not  staying  to  hear  further  particulars, 
betook  himself  into  die  presence  of  his  master,  to  whom 
be  iipparted  the  intelligence  he  had  just  received  from 
fconeet  Shelty,  which  put  the  whole  of  the  party,  Olive 
only  excepted,  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  and 
Sbelty  was  instantly  summoned  before  them,  and 
simply  related  the  disastrous  event  which  bad  taken 
place  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  and  of  the  danger 
which  still  awaited  the  situation  of  Miss  Singleton,  if 
she  continued  therg  without  her  property  being  pro* 
tected  from  further  molestations  from  the  bands  of  the 
treacherous  Paulo,  who,  though  he  bad  escaped,  had 
doubtless  more  accomplices  in  the  business." 

By  this  time  the  fisher  had  quitted  his  station  ajt 
the  head  of  his  table,  and,  calling  loudly  to  David,  bade 
fern  muster  all  the  arms  together  that  they  had  in  the 
house,  and  to  send  for  Sam  Russel,  the  fisher. 

« Meanwhile,"  cried  he,  « Craftly,  let  you  and  I 
arm  ourselves  in  the  best  manner  that  we  can  to  at* 
tack  these  villains,  if  they  venture  there  to-night  to 
commit  further  robbery.  Come,  let  us  hasten  to  the 
Cliff,  and.  let  us  save  that  dear,  sufferjjfo  persecuted 
angel  from  being  destroyed/9 
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In  one  moment  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  at  the 
house  of  the  fisher.  Sam  Russel  quickly  made  his  ap» 
pearance,  with  half  a  dozen  stout  fishermen  at  bis 
heels,  who,  all  prepared  for  defence,  generously  and 
manfully  offered  their  services  to  protect  the  property 
of  Miss  Singleton  from  any  further  depredation  of  the 
robbers,  at  which  the  fisher  exultingly  exclaimed,— 

"  rlVue  hearts  of  oak,  every  mother's  son  of  you, 
brave  boys  !  and  you  wont  be  the  worse  for  saving  a 
woman  in  distress,  take  my  word  for  it ;  it  will  sign 
your  passport,  my  honest  lads,— -there !"  and  the  fisher 
pointed  his  finger  upwards,  with  an  expression  in  his 
rough  and  benevolent  countenance,  the  nature  of 
which  could  not  be  doubted  or  mistaken  in  its  mean- 
ing ;  for  every  heart  felt  it,  and  every  eye  glistened 
with  something  like  a  tear. 

What!  a  tear!  and  of  sensibility  too,  in  the  eyes  of 
fishermen  !  rough,  hardy,  and  uneducated ;  unskilled 
to  fawn,  or  fatter,  where  interest  only  leads  the 
way,  and  how  much  profit  they  will  gain  by  their  la- 
bour is  their  only  calculation  through  life.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  being*  can  melt  into  tender  sympathy,' 
and  tears  of  sensibility  ?— Hush  your  revilings,  severe 
and  censorious  critics,  and  ask  your  own  hearts  the 
true  and  only  source  from  which  sensibility  flows ! 
«  Is  it  not  from  the  consciousness  of  having  per* 
formed  some  kind  action,  and  of  having  bestowed 
90me  compassionate  thought  on  the  sufferings  of  our 
fellow-creatures  ? — and  more  than  all,  when  we  have 
by  any  means  relieved  those  sufferings,  and  behold  the- 
change  we  have  produced  in  their  care-worn  counte- 
nances, and  the  burthen  we  have  removed  from  the  an- 
guished heart,  and  the  tear  we  have  dried  on  the  laa*. 
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goid  cheek ;— if  there  is  do  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  these  reflections,  why,  then  virtue  is  a  bubble, 
and  humanity  a  cheat. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  reflections,  however, 
we  will  only  apply  to  the  fisher,  who,  desiring  David 
to  bring  a  small  keg  of  his  best  brandy  before  he  de- 
parted from  Herring  Dale,  gave  a  full  bumper  of  this 
enlivening  beveridge  to  each  of  the  brave  fellows  who, 
unasked,  had  come  forward  to  assist  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  who,  though  no  reward  awaited  them, 
were  ready  to  protect  the  property  by  every  exertion 
in  their  power,  of  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Captain 
Singleton. 

It  was  not  that  Craftly  had  uttered  a  word  more 
than  the  rest  of  his  companions  to  assist  in  this  bene- 
volent undertaking,  or  had  expressed  any  sentiment 
warmer  than  humanity  in  the  cause  of  Miss  Singleton, 
that  could  give  offence  to  the  already-roused  jealousy 
of  Olive  Blust  towards  the  lovely  orphan,  who  had 
excited, and  drawn  all  hearts  to  befriend  her;  but 
there  was  a  peculiar  expression  in  the  countenance  of 
her  always  proud  and  disdainful,  though  beautiful  fea- 
tures, that,  some  how  or  other,  attracted  the  attention 
and,  perhaps,  excited  the  displeasure  of  her  father ; 
when  Jessy,  on  his  departure  from  the  gateway,  en- 
treated that  he  would  bring  Miss  Singleton  home  with 
him,  and  added,  with  her  usual  softness, — 

"  Pray,  father,  do  not  let  her  stay  another  night  in 
that  horrible  place ;  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  so  miserable 
till  I  know  that  she  is  safe  from  the  dangers  of  that' 
terrible  Cliff !  Cousin  Craftly,  pray,  pray  be  careful 
of  poor  Miss  Singleton !  don't  let  her  be  hurt,  pray 
don't  t" 
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Poor  Jessy,  in  the  affectionate  warmth  of  her  na- 
ture, had  even  followed  Craftly  and  her  father  to  the 
gateway  with  this  injunction,  hardly  conscious  of  what 
she  was  saying  or  doing  at  the  moment ;  but  so  beau- 
tiful did  she  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Leon  tine,  for  the 
generous  compassion  she  had  evinced,  and  her  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  the  suffering  daughter  of  Captain  Sin- 
gleton,, that,  almost  involuntarily,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  Jessy !  fear  not  for  the  safety  of  Miss  Single-, 
ton  !  an .  unhappy  orphan,  like  her,  who  would  not 
commiserate,  and  who  would  not  befriend  ?  while 
prayers  such  as  thine  will  ascend  to  Heaven  itself,-  an- 
gels will  waft  them  there,  the  most  resistless,  became 
they  are  the  most  pure,  of  human  homage ;  for  Jessy* 
what  would  not  Leontine  effect  ? — what  would  he  not 
risk  ?— what  would  he  not  endure  ?  Oh,  Jessy  !  ask 
me  not  to  be  mindful  of  Miss  Singleton,  when,  every 
time  I  look  at  her,  she  will  only  the  more  strongly 
remind  me  of  the  kindly,  gentle,  and  compassionate 
angel,  who  is  so  solicitous  and  anxious  for  her  safety !" 

Although  these  words  were  uttered  in  the  lowest 
tone  that  was  possible,  and  had  reached  no  ear,  save 
Jessy's  alone,  yet  she  trembled,  and  turned  pale  with 
apprehension,  fearful  that  a  sentence  should  have  been 
overheard  by  any  body  else ;  for  Craftly  had  never 
addressed  her  in  this  language  before,  and,  however 
pleased  or  suddenly  surprised  by  the  effect  which  it 
produced  upon  her  feelings,  there  were  sufficient  mo- 
tives and  causes  why  she  should  never  permit  such 
language  to  be  addressed  to  her  again,  and,  as  Craftly 
lingered  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the  gateway,  it  was 
very  likely  that  he  expected  her  to  make  some  sort  of' 
reply  to  this  direct,  and  even  abrupt,  avowal  of  hit 

C.  Q 
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passion.  There  was  no  time,  then,  like  the  present, 
and  not  a  moment  to  spare,  to  give  him  to  understand 
the  nature  of  her  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  that 
•uch  an  avowal  must  neither  be  listened  to  by  her,  nor 
yet  repeated  by  him  again,  and  that,  whatever  pain  it 
cost  her,  there  was  a  necessity  of  telling  him  so,  but 
which  a  circumstance  now  entirely  prevented;  for 
Olive,  surprised  that  Jessy  did  not  return  immedi* 
ately  after  she  heard  the  trampling  of  the  horses'  feet 
from  the  gateway,  came  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of 
her  absence,  and  there,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  and 
no  less  displeasure,  discovered  Leontine  in  conversa« 
tfon  with  her,  who  also,  conftised  at  the  sudden  ap»  • 
pearance  of  Olive,  uttered,  with  evident  marks  of  *fte- 
barrassment,— 

"  I  shall  remember  all  you  have  said,  Jessy,  relative 
to  Miss  Singleton ;  t  will  not  foil  to  tell  her,  you  may 
depend  upon  it :"  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse^  waft 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  leaving  on  the  countenance 
of  Olive  an  expression  of  ill-concealed  rage  and  jea* 
lousy,  and  on  that  of  the  lovely  Jessy,  a  confusion  of 
sentiments  hard  to  be  defined ;  yet  that  her  srfeter  was 
fkr  from  guessing  at  the  nature  of  the  conversation 
Which  Craftly  had  been  addressing  to  her,  and  which 
she  should  never  be  informed  of,  gave  her  the  most 
secret  satisfaction ;  she  was  therefore  prepared  for 
Vny  tjuestions  whicn  Olive  might  think  it  necessary  to 
ask  her,  with  the  calmest  composure,  and,  linking  her 
krtn  in  her's,  they  returned  to  the  house  together,  and, 
being  late,  also  retired  immediately  to  their  chamber, 
but  certainly  not  to  enjoy  very  gentle,  er  pleasing 
^lumbers ;  for  Olive  was  not  only  out  of  humour  with 
Jessy,  but  exceedingly  offended  with  her,  because  she 
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had  been  conversing  with  Leontine  about  Miss  .Sin- 
gleton, and  did  not,  unsolicited,  immediately  disclose 
what  she  had  been  saying  respecting  an  object,  whom 
she  now  mortally  detested,  in  the  supposition  that  shp 
would  be,  if  she  was  not  already,  a  most  dangerous 
rival  in  her  way-  of  attracting  the  attention,  of  her 
cousin  Craftly. 

Meanwhile  the  thoughts  and  reflections  of  Jessy, 
were  not  more  comfortable  or  pleasing  than  those  of 
her  sister's,  for  she  dreaded  the  discovery  of  Leo*v- 
tine's  partiality  for  her,  beyond  any  earthly  thing,  be* 
cause  she  felt  more  than  half  convinced,  that  he  was 
the  object  on  whom  Olive  had  placed  her  affections ; 
and,  though  Leontine  was  fer  from  being  indifferent 
to  her,  yet  she  spurned  at  the  ungenerous  thought  of 
superseding  her  sister  in  his  esteem ;  neither  could 
she  approve  of  the  abrupt  and  hasty  manner  which 
Craftly  had  intimated  that  she  was  dear  to  him.  He 
might  have  recollected  that  there  was  some  delicacy 
due  to  the  situation  of  a  female ;  of  his  great  obliga- 
tions to  her  father,  and  of  the  little  probability  theiv 
was  of  his  ever  succeeding  in  her  affections;  neithei 
could  Leontine  himself  be  blind  to  her  sister's  predi- 
lection in  his  favour,  although  she  had  adopted  a  sin- 
gular and  unpleasing  method  of  showing  it ;  yet  it  wqs 
perceptible  enoagh  that  she  really  preferred  him  to 
apy  one  else,  and  she  considered  his  manner  of  ad- 
dressing her  on  this  evening  rather  an  insult  offered 
to  her  darling  Olive,  than  any  compliment  paid  to  her- 
self and  determined  to  resent  it  at  some  more  conve- 
nient opportunity. 

Thus  was  the  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  with- 
drawn from  the  eyes  of  the  lovely  sisters,  till  nearly 
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the  approach  of  morning,  when  they  only  slumbered, 
but  not  rested,  from  the  harrassed  and  perturbed  state 
of  their  feelings.  To  which  we  will  leave  them  for 
the  present,  while  we  pay  a  visit  to  the  inhabitants 
at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;— the  morning  which 
succeeded  to  the  night,  on  which  the  kind-hearted 
fisher  and  his  young  and  brave  companions,  had  been 
the  faithful  vigils  to  protect  and  guard  oyer  the  safety 
of  the  afflicted,  suffering,  and  persecuted  daughter  of 
Captain  Singleton. 

Never,  indeed,  since  the  loss  of  her  parent,  had 
Agatha  been  permitted  to  enjoy  such  undisturbed  re- 
pose, and,  exhausted  by  the  tortured  state  in  which 
her  feelings  had  been  kept  for  successive  hours,  and 
the  constant  dread  and  apprehension  of  something 
more  alarming,  than  even  her  present  misfortune, 
awaiting  her,  Agatha  slept  profoundly ;  though  be- 
fore she  had  retired  to  her  chamber  for  the  night,  she 
used  every  persuasion  in  her  power  to  prevail  on  her 
benevolent  protector  to  quit  his  stationary  situation, 
of  sitting  up  the  whole  of  the  night  in  the  adjoining 
chamber. 

"  Indeed,  dear  sir,  I  cannot  rest  satisfied  at  your 
depriving  yourself  of  your  rest,  and  enduring  so  many 
hours  of  fatigue  on  my  account,"  uttered  she. 

At  which  the  fisher  smiled,  and,  shaking  his  head, 
declared  that  nothing  should  alter  his  resolution ; 
"  and  as  to  fatigue,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  which  of  us  is  .best  able  to 
bear  it,  you  or  I ;  dost  think  that  a  seaaan  must  re- 
gard wind  and  weather,  when  he  is  steering  his  little 
cock-boat  safe  into  harbour  ?  not  he,  indeed  ;  I  am  a 
tough  heart  of  oak,  Miss  Singleton,  never  fear  me  ;  I 
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shall  take  no  harm  with  that  watch-coat  about  my 

*  shoulders,  and  this  pouch  of  tobacco  by  my  side,  I 
warrant  met  there's  Shelty  too,  will  now  and  then 
light  my  pipe,  and  trim  my  lamp,  and  we  shall  jog  on 
merrily  till  the  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
iishersin  the  break  of  morning ;  so  get  thee  to  bed, 

*  child,  and  sleep  soundly,  there's  no  one  shall  disturb 
thee,  I  promise  thee,  while  Peter  Bluet  is  the  sentinel 
that  guards  the  door." 

"  Agatha,  perceiving  that  the  fisher  was  resolutely 
bent  on  his  purpose  of  keeping  watch  all  night  next 
to  her  chamber,  and  that  no  argument  of  Iter's  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  resign  or  quit  his  post,  retired, 
with,  "  Good  night,  Sir,  and  may  Heaven  eternally 
bless  and  reward  you !"  And  Claribelle  and  she  arose 
the  next  morning  so  comfortably  refreshed  by  their 
slumbers,  and  so  relieved  from  the  terrors  which  had 
possessed  their  minds,  since  they  had.  discovered  the 
treachery  of  Paulo,  that  they  were  both  able  to  pre- 
pare a  comfortable  repast  for  their  generous  and  kind 
protectors,  to  whom,  as  soon  as  the  breakfast  was 
ready,  Claribelte  immediately  repaired  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  young  mistress ;  and  the  fishekr,  who  had 
taken  several  short  naps  during  the  course  of  the 
sight,  was  presently  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  at- 
tendant, and  instantly  telling  Shelty  to  go  and  call  his 
kinsman  and  Sam  Russel,  and  bring  the  two  boys 
along  with  him,  he  entered  the  apartment  of  the  now- 
smiling  Agatha,  where  he  received  her  heart-felt 
thanks,  and  the  warmest  congratulations  of  the  no  less 
grateful  Claribelle. 

"  Well,  my  love,  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
swords,  pistols,  or  gunpowder,  as  yet,"  cried  the 
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fisher,  taking  bis  seat  by  the  fire,  and  close  to  Agatha, 


"and  thou  hast  rested  comfortably,  best  thou  ?  well, 
so  much  tbe  bettor,  thou  bad  need  of  it,  $hild;  now 
thou,  let  us  return  thank*  to  Providence,  that  things 
are  no  worse,  and  eqjoy.  a  comfortable  meal,  There's 
my  girls,  I  dare  say,  are  waiting  for  me,  bat  they  miff 
wait  long  enough :  they  wont  see  my  face  at  Herring 
J}ato,  till  I  tafce  you  with  me,  shiver  my  topsails,  if 
they  do !  come,  Mistress  Claribelle,  now  then*  Syr 
yov  tea  and  bettered  toast." 

And  the  fisher  was  just  going  to  extol  the  flayour  ? f 
tbe  hysoft  tea*  when  Shelty,  Craftly,  and  Russe)  en- 
tered, followed  by  the  twaboys,  for  whom  a  table  bad 
bee*  spread  apart,  and  on  which  was  placed  a  pfeo- 
tiful  sapply  of  provisions,  and  the  best  that  tbe  cot- 
tage could  afford,  while  the  smiles  of  the  lovely 
hostess  aweetenod  a  repast,  tbe  most  welcome  that  the 
fisher  and  his  young  kinsman  had  ever  partaken  o£ 
because  it  was  accompanied  with  the  pleasing  and  gra- 
tifiing  sensation  of  the  pupest  benevolence ; — the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  a  generous  action,  ai*d 
the  reward  which  Heaven  alwajs  bestows  09  it,— self- 
approval  I 
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€HAiTlm  VIII 


:|  fie,  ft* !  tafttatittit&t  ttreardfag  ni&kitod  brow i 

ft  tfota  tfcy  heaatjr >  as  tragi*  Wffo  fee  roes*  5 
€+n£*nd*  t*y  lane,  as  whiriwfodfi  *M*e  Air  Udt ; 
And  10  no  mdmIi  meet,  or  anriaMs* 
A  woman  mov'd  it  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  iltaeeming,  thick,  Weft  of  beauty ; 
And  fettle  ii'la  so,  none  ao  dry  or  tiiinty 

Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch,  one  fltcp  trflt-** 

'  i 

Ntnrskuio  <wm  grant*  than  tia*  aetotaast  whidh  was 
enhihiled  in  the  maanere  nnd  the  aewfltcaaiie&s  af  the 
toro  hfty*>  when  Shelty  brought  then*  isto  the  apart* 
ment  of  Miss  Singleton,  aer  had  toy  description  no 
eaftertsJked,  the  fisher,  as  that  trhich  Sheky  had  given 
him  of  the  behaviour  of  the  little  hardy  stranger,  who. 
bertfcitisgrte  wbstiaataly  persisted  isi  refusing,  even  to 
tell  his  name;  aad,  a«  the  fisher  had  desired  that  he 
■sight  he  treated  Math  the  nftuoat  gsatieaess^  he  had 
been  suffered  to  give  way  te^ftl  hh  little  pets  aari  fain 
saoajrs,  without  any  eustreal  nyfataeer  to  oppose  him. 
.  Now,  humwu^  it  sVas  though t  oecess»ry  to  impose 
a  little  restraint  oa  eo  vfeieat  a.  disposition,  .far  aot 
eve*  the  presence  of  ao  mudh  ceaspany  either  abashed, 
or  prevented  him,  from  greedily  idevearing  Us  meal 
in  his  usual  aianner ;  «ad  when  -he  bad  taken  aauffi- 
sfewt  ejjea*tity4f  ******  chose,  he tget  taphadilyiheai 
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the  table,  and  was  going  out  of  the  room  without  fur- 
ther ceremony,  when  the  fisher,  with  some  authority, 
called  out,— 

"  Where  are  you  going,  young  gentleman  ?  I  want 
to  speak  with  you  t  to  which  the  little  savage  gruffly 
replied,— 

"  I  am  going  where  I  please,  and  I  am  no  gentle- 
man :  what  did  you  call  me  gentleman  for,  pray  ?" 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  fisher  to  resist 
laughter  at  the  air  of  effrontery  with  which  this  speech 
was  uttered  by  the  undaunted  little  stranger  ;  but  the 
singular  manners  of  this  extraordinary  boy  excited  his 
astonishment  and  curiosity  in  such  a  degree,  that  in  a 
more  soft  tone  he  bade  him  sit  down,  beside  him,  at 
which  he  exclaimed,-— 

"  Why  can't  I  stand  I  \  don't  like  sitting  ?" 

"Why,  then,  standing  or  sitting,  1  don't  muck  care,91 
said  the  fisher,  "  provided  you  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions I  am  going  to  ask  you,  and  tell  me  the  truth; 
and  if  you  don't,  I  will  make  you." 

"  Make  me  ?"  demanded  the  little  fellow,  with  firm* 
ness. , 

"  Yes,  I  will  punish  you ;"  retorted  the  fisher ;  "  do 
you  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word  ?" 

To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  fisher,  and  all  pre- 
sent, he  boldly  answered,— 

"  Understand  you  ?  to  be  sure  I  do,  you  will  beat 
me;  and  so  you  may,  if  you  think  I  deserve  to  be  beat, 
only  tell  me  for  what,  and  I  shan't  mind  it" 

"  He  is  no  coward,  at  all  events ;"  cried  the  fisher, 
in  an  under  tone  to  his  kinsman,  who  replied,— 

"  And  he  has  one  of  the  finest  countenances  in  the 
world ;  I  would  venture  my  life  that  the  boy  has  been 
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dealt  unfairly  with,  and  is  not  what  he  appears  a  base- 
born  hireling/' 

"  I  am  of  the  same  mind,  Craftly,"  cried  the  fisher, 
and  turning  to  the  boy,  who  did  not  appear  the  least 
intimidated  by  the  foregoing  conversation,  he  de- 
manded to  know  what  was  his  name,  and  that  of  his 
parents. 

u  Parents !"  cried  the  boy,  staring  wildly.  ' 

c  Yes,  your  father  and  mother ;  tell  me  who  you 
belong  to,  and  where  you  came  from  in  the  ship  you 
sailed  in,  that  has  been  wrecked  on  this  coast :  tell  me 
the  truth  of  these  particulars,"  uttered  the  fisher, 
softening  his  tone  gradually  to  his  usual  benevolent 
custom,  when  he  thought  any  one  was  suffering,  or 
had  been  ill-treated  j  "  and,  so  far  from  beating  you, 
I  will  Bhow  you  every  indulgence  and  kindness  in  my 
power." 

Agatha,  from  the  moment  that  this  boy  had  entered 
the  apartment,  had  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  upon  him  ; 
she  had  somewhere  beheld  a  countenance  that  resem- 
bled his,  but  where,  her  utmost  recollection  now 
failed  to  inform  her  of;  yet  she  was  unable  to  remove 
hkv  eyes  from  his  expressive  features,  which,  as 
Craftly  had  observed,  bore  a  stamp  far  more  noble  than 
the  style  of  his  rude  language,  or  the  hardiness  of  his 
manners ;  and  the  idea  of  his  being  some  unfortu- 
nately neglected,  and  deserted  offspring,  whom  no  one 
bad  the  humanity  or  the  generosity  to  own,  struck  her 
most  forcibly,  and,  some  how  or  other,  strongly  inte- 
rested her  for  his  hapless  destiny;  and  whether  the 
boy  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  impression  he 
bad  made  on  a  countenance  so  enchantingly  lovely, 
that  its  softness  could  not  be  mistaken,  or  whether, 

o.  R 
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her  being  the  only  female  who  had  ever  regarded  hiffl 
with  compassionate  interest,  but  the  moment  that  thti 
fisher  had  pronounced  these  words,  he  Sprang  towards 
Agatha,  and,  sinking  on  his  knees,  caught  hold  of  a 
part  of  her  dress,  while  he  exclaimed,  in  the  most 
alarmed  and  terrific  accents, — 

"  If  I  tell  him  my  name  he  will  send  me  back  to  the 
Black  Forest,  and  the  woman  and  the  man  will  beat 
me ;  they  beat  me  before,  when  1  ran  away  from  them. 
Save  me,  lady !  save  me !  you  look  like  an  angtl ; 
perhaps  you  are  come  down  from  Heaven  on  purposfe 
to  save  me !"  And  the  boy  clung  fast'  round  of  tfce 
beautiful  arm,  which  neither  had  the  power,  or  felt 
the  inclination,  to  resist  him. 

While  the  astonished  fisher  continued  to  gafce  alter- 
nately on  the  boy  and  her,  without  being  able  to  utter 
a  single  sentence,  at  length,  more  collected,  he  turtied 
to  Craftly  and  exclaimed,— 

"  Why,  shiver  my  topsails,  cousin  Craftly !  did  you 
ever  see  any  thing  like  unto  this  ?  look,  how  he  clings 
to  that  angel*s  arm  for  protection  1  when,  who  tjie  de- 
vil is  going  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  ?  poor  fellow  1 
he  has  been  hardly  used;  if  he  tells  the  truth,  well, 
well,  he  is  coine  into  safe  quarters  :  there  is  the  dove 
protecting  the  young  lion,  and  who  would  harm  him  ?* 

"  That  an  angel  of  compassion  hovers  over,1'  cried " 
Craftly ;  *-  no,  kinsman,  let  MisB  Singleton  have  the 
management  of  this  boy,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  she 
will  soon  tame  him." 

This  was  accordingly  done ;  every  one  left  the 
apartment  but  Claribelle  and  little  Alfred,  whose 
countenance  confessed  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  he 
felt  for  his  companion,  and  fellow-sufferer  tn  mtsfbr* 
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tune,  and,  no  sooner  were  they  left  alone,  than  the 
boy  quitted  bis  hold  of  Agatfra,  on  her  repeated  assur- 
ance that  no  one  should  hurt  him,  and  that  she  had 
taken  him  under  hjer  own  protection. 

"  And  will  you  never  let  me  leave  you  ?"  uttered 
he,  "  will  yoq  never  forsake  me,  lady  ?" 

"  No,  you  will  be  safe,  under  the  same  roof  where 
I  shall  be  protected,"  returned  Agatha  ;  "  you  have 
the  same  friend,  who  will  treat  you  as  kindly." 

"  And  who  is  that,  lady  ?"  demanded  the  boy,  with 
some  impatience. 

"  Even  he  who  has  just  quitted  us,  the  Fisher  Blust ; 
he  who  took  you  and  your  companion  from  the  sea- 
beat  shore,  on  which  you  were  driven  by  the  tempes- 
tuous w  a  ve9,  and,  when  you  were  nearly  expiring, 
brought  you  hither,  when  you  were  quite  insensible  of 
your  situation;  he  has  since  fed,  clothed,  and  che- 
rished you  ;  you  owe  him  gratitude  for  so  much  hu- 
manity and  kindness  ;  you  might, — you  would,  have 
fterished,  but  for  the  assistance  that  he  afforded  you." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  the  boy  ;  "  was  he  indeed  so  good 
to  me  ?  then  may  I  perish,  in  right  earnest,  if  ever  I 
forget  it !  what  shall  I  do  for  him,  lady  ?  shall  I  ga- 
ther sticks  for  him  in  the  forest,  or  fight  for  him  ?  I 
can  fight  very  well,  and  fire  off  a  gun ;  I  shot  at  a 
'crow  once,  and  never  missed  my  mark ;  they  wanted 
me  to  knock  down  a  pigeon,  that  had  some  young 
ones,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  do  this,  because  she  tried 
to  cover  the  nestlings  with  her  wings  ;  so  1  let  her  go, 
and  then  I  got  beat  for  it,  but  I  did  not  mind  that,  so 
I  habj  saved  the  poor  bird/' 

"  Kind  boy !  and  you  acted  rightly ;"  cried  Agatha, 
bestowing  a  look  of  the  sweetest  complacency  on  him. 
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at  the  same  moment  that  she  felt  a  stronger  interest 
than  ever  in  the  fate  of  her  little  favorite,  and  bidding 
him  sit  down  quietly  beside  of  her,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  requested  he  would  tell  her  his  name, 
and  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  that  part  of  his  history 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  inform  any  body  else  of. 

"  Then  I  will  not  fear  to  tell  you,  lady,9'  cried  the 
boy,  "  because  you  have  promised  to  protect  me.' 

"And  1  will  protect  you,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power ;"  uttered  Agatha,  "  yes,,  1  will  protect  you, 
though  I  will  not  take  an  oath ;  yet,  take  my  word, — 
it  is  my  bond." 

"  Yes,  lady,  I  will  take  your  word,  even  unto  death," 
uttered  the  boy,  "  for  I  know  that  you  will  never  break 
it  to  poor  Wolf." 

"  Wolf!"  exclaimed  Agatha,  fixing  her  eyes  stea- 
dily upon  the  fine  crimson  glow  which  now  animated 
every  feature ;  "  and  is  that  thy  name,  boy  ?"  to  which 
he  instantly  replied, — 

"  So  they  told  me  in  the  Black  Forest ;'  bat  I  have 
often  thought  that  I  had  some  other  name,  that  did 
not  sound  so  harshly;  for  once  I  heard  Ronaldo  say 
that  my  father,  who  died  in  battle,  was  a  brave  war- 
rior, aijd  my  mother,  a  beauteous  lady ;  yet,  may  be, 
he  lied,  for  he  was  drunk  when  he  said  so  ;  and  when 
I  told  him  what'  I  had  heard,  he  tied  me  to  a  tree  and 
beat  nie." 

"Unnatural  and  cruel  monster!"  exclaimed  Aga- 
tha ;  "  and  how  came  you,  poor  boy,  in  the  hands  of 
so  bad  a  man  ?". 

"  I  do  not  know,  lady,*  answered  he, "  for  Rolando 
told  me  that  I  was  born  in  the  Black  Forest ;  so  I  be- 
gan to  think,  when  he  used  to  speak  a  little  kindly  to 
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me,  that  he  was  my  father ;  but,  when  he  beat  me  so 
sadly,  I  could  not  think  so,  lady,  because  something 
told  me  in  my  heart  that  if  Ronaldor  was  my  father 
he  would  not  be  so  cruel ; — then  I  was  afraid  of  the 
woman  too !" 

"  A  woman  !"  exclaimed  Agatha,  "  and  was  there 
then  a  woman  to  witness  such  barbarity,  without  in- 
terposing in  your  behalf?  oh,  no !  you  mistake,  boy, 
she  could  not  be  a  woman !" 

"  Yes,  lady,  Ronaldo  called  her  woman,"  cried  the 
boy,  "but  she  did  not  look  like  you ;  she  was  old,  and 
so  hideous,  that  I  could  never  bear  to  look  upon  her ; 
and  she  used  to  beat  me  too ;  and  when  I  pouted  at 
her,  she  would  give  me  nothing  to  eat  but  black  bread 
and  water ;  so,  one  day,  when  they  sent  me  in  the  fo- 
rest to  gather  firewood,  it  began  to  lighten,  and  to 
thunder,  and  the  rain  poured  heavily,  so  I  sat  down 
all  night  under  a  tree,  for  it  was  very  dark,  and  I 
could  not  find  my  way  back  again  ;  when  morning 
came,  I  could  not  see  where  I  had  laid  my  bundle  of 
sticks,  nor  the  basket  that  the  woman  gave  me  to  put 
them  in,  and  I  was  terribly  afraid  she  would  catch  me, 
and  beat  me ;  so  I  ran  a  great  way  out  of  the  Black 
Forest,  till  I  got  into  a  place  where  there  were 
houses,  and  ships  sailing  in  the  water,  and  churches, 
and  castles,  and  men  and  women  walking  about ;  but 
they  did  not  mind  me,  though  I  was  so  cold,  and  so 
hungry,  and  cried  so  sadly/9 

"  No,  poor  boy,  because  you  were  the  child  of  po* 
verty !"  exclaimed  Agatha,  shuddering  at  the  inhuma- 
nity of  mankind ;  "  hadst  thou  been  the  son  of  bloated 
affluence,  or  the  favorite  of  fortune,  they  hqd  looked 
more  irfndly  on  thee,  and  welcomed  thee  with  bUrnings 
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that  thou  didst  not  want !  and  so,  poor  Wolf,  you 
were  both  hungry  and  cold  ?"  repeated  Agatha,  re- 
garding  the  young  adventurer  with  the  most  compas- 
sionate softness. 

"  Yes,  lady,"  answered  he,  "  but  I  did  not  hunger 
Jong,  for  I  saw  some  men  by  the  water  side,  standing 
by  a  boat,  and  they  had  plenty  of  victuals,  so  one  of 
them  looked  very  hard  at  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
hungry;  and  when  1  told  him  of  the  Black  Forest, 
and  Ronaldo,  and  the  woman,  how  sadly  they  used 
me,  and  that  I  was  afraid  to  go  back  again,  be  swore 
a  terrible  oath,  and  said  I  should  go  along  with  him 
.and  his  companions,  on  board  of  the  ship  that  they 
were  going  to  sail  in,  and  where  nobody  would  beat 
me  ;  and  then- he  swore  another  great  oath,  lady,  and 

said  that  he  would  be  d d  if  they  should,  while  he 

had  a  spunk  of  rope  yarn  about  him." 

"  He  was  a  sailor/'  cried  Agatha,  half  smiling,  "  a 
true  British  sailor,  and  we  must  pardon  rough  lan- 
guage, when  it  carries  a  benevolent  countenance  and 
a  warm  heart  to  atone  for  its  defects." 

"  And  he  was  very  kind,  lady ;"  continued  thfeboy ; 
"  he  took  me  on  board  of  the  great  ship,  and  asked 
leave  of  the  captain  for  me  to  go  to  sea  with  him ;  he 
said  he  would  give  half  of  his  wages  to  keep  me  in 
meat  and  drink,  while  I  was  there,  so  the  captain  let 
me  go,  and  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  before ;  I 
had  plenty  of  victuals,  and  nobody  heat  me ;  Jack 
would  not  let  them,  and  they  were  afraid  of  Jack ;  but  I 
shall  never  see  Jack  any  more,  for  when  the  wind  blowed 
hard,  he  used  to  climb  up  aloft,  and,  one  dark  night, 
he  fell  overboard  into  the  sea,  and — and—"  unable  to 
proceed  with  this  affecting  account  of  his  faithful  and 
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only  fritmd,  poor  Wolf  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,-  and 
continued  sobbing  violently  for  many  minutes. 

Meah  white  Agatha*  who  had  caught  his  last  words, 
and  guesfrad  at  the  Melancholy  fete  of  poor  Jack,  was 
unable  to  contain  the  por/erful  sensations  which 
now  rushed  upon  her  hfcart,  and  the  nearly  similar 
fete  of  her  lost,  lamented  father,  burst  upon  her  recol- 
lection with  additional  and  resistless  force. 

"  He  perished,  then  f  *  exclaimed  she ;  «  thy  only 
friend !  thy  generous  protector  perished,  and  was  lost 
to  thee  for  ever !— and  so  did  mine,  dear  boy  !  neg- 
lected and  unfortunate  boy  !  thy  destiny  then,  in  part, 
resembles  Agatha's ;  alike  have  we  sustained  cala- 
mity, and  by  the  same  means  !  alike,  then,  shajl  you 
share  the  little  comforts  which  Heaven  has  yet  spared 
to  me,  or  has  yet  in  store.  Wolf,  dear  Wolf,  you 
shall  henceforth  be  the  brother  of  my  heart,  and  I  will 
be  your  sister !" 

Agatha  stretched  forth  her  hand  towards  the  now 
transported  boy,  who  almost  devoured  it  with  kisses, 
while  he  exclaimed,— 

"  What,  poor  Wolf  the  brother  of  such  a  beatiteous 
lady !  then  1  will  never  cry  for  Jack  again  as  long  as 
I  live ;  he  ysed  to  say  he  would  take  me  back  to  Den- 
mark, when  the  ship  returned,  because  he  was  bound 
to  sail  in  her  with  Captain  Alfred ;  but  you  know, 
lady,  that  will  never  happen  now,  because  both  the 
ship  and  Jack  are  gone  for  ever ! 

Poor  Alfred,  who  had  silently  listened  to  this  me- 
lancholy recital,  not  without  sympathy  and  concern, 
could  ill  bear  .the  mention  of  his  father's  name,  and 
hung  down  his  head  to  conceal  the  fast  and  trickling 
tears  which  fell  over  his  beauteous  face,  (for  this  boy 
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was  lovely  beyond  description,)  as  if  unwilling  to 
new  the  grief  either  of  his  companion  or  Miss  Single- 
ton, but  they  soon  perceived  how  greatly  he  was 
affected,  and  both  endeavoured  to  pacify  and  console 
him  :  Wolf  flew  to  his  side,  threw  his  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  affectionately  embraced  him. 

"Do  not  weep  thus,  dear  Alfred,'9  cried  he,  "be- 
cause I  have  got  a  sister  so  good  and  so  beautiful,  for 
I  will  try  to  make  her  your  sister  too." 

"Will  you,  pretty  lady,  love  Alfred,  as  well  as  you 
love  Wolf?9*  enquired  the  half  sobbing  Alfred.    To 
which  Agatha,  regarding  them  both  with  peculiar 
'  earnestness,  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  them  as  they  bent . 
over  her,  while  she  exclaimed,— 

"  Dear  boys  !  yes,, ye  are  both  my  friends  and  bro- 
thers !  every  son  of  sorrow  is  the  brother  of  Agatha 
Singleton,  and  every  daughter  of  misfortune  shall  be 
her  sister ;  and  though  we  are  fatherless  by  the  ordi- 
lation  of  Almighty  Providence,  yet  let  us  always  re- 
member that  if  we  rely  on  its  protection,  that  He  who 
clothes  the  lily  of  the  field,  and  provides  for  the  tender 
nestlings  of  the  air,  will  be  a  father  to  us  all! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


44 1  know,  beneath  the  blushing  rose, 
'  A  cank'riug  worm  is  often  found ; 
And  even  while  it  sweetest  blows, 

Its  leaves  with  thorns  will  most  abound. 
And  well  I  know  the  peach's  bWotn, 

A  rugged,  flinty  heart  conceals ; 
While  what  is  hid  within  the  tomb, 

Its  gilded  sculptures  ne'er  reveal/' 

During  the  conversation  which  passed  between 
Miss  Sitigleton  and  little  Wolf,  David  had  arrived 
from  Herring  Dale  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the 
family  from  the  Cliff;  and  a  carriage  was  ordered 
from  Cromer  to  convey  Agatha,  her  attendants,  and 
what  part  of  her  luggage  she  chose  to  take  with  her, 
to  her  new  residence;  and  all  this  was  speedily  ar- 
ranged by  the  fisher,  who,  again  entering  Agatha's 
apartment,  beheld  her  seated  between  the  two  boys, 
as  if,  indeed,  she  were  actually  the  sister  of  them,  and 
they  appeared  evidently  delighted  in  sharing  the  kind 
attentions  of  their  lovely  protectress ;  and  the  fisher 
exclaimed,  on  perceiving  the  rugged  countenance  of 
his  little  friend  greatly  softened  of  its  inflexible  ex- 
pression,— 

"  Why,  shiver  my  topsails !  I  believe,  Miss  Single- 
ton, that  you  are  a  witch, — a  very  witch !  and  that  you 

c.  ■ 
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have  the  power  of  enchanting  every  one  who  conies 
near  you.  So,  my  little  fellow,  you  are  now  come  to 
your  senses,  and  have  told  this  young  lady  what  you 
refused  to  tell  me."  To  which  Wolf,  immediately 
running  up  to  him,  and  giving  the  fisher  his  hand,  re- 
plied,— 

"But  I  did  not  then  know  how  much  I  was  obliged 
to  you,  but  my  sister  has  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I 
am  no  longer  afraid  of  you,  and  I  will  fight  for  you,  if 
you  will  let  me.  I  told  my  pretty  sister  how  well  I 
could  fight;  I  am  very  fond  of  fighting;  Jack  showed 
me  how  to  fight  when  1  was  on  board  of  the  ship,  and 
I  have  never  forgotten  it." 

The  fisher  by  turns  surveyed  the  countenance  of 
Agatha,  and  that  of  little  Wolf,  but  without  being 
able  to  resist  from  laughter,  and  soon  being  informed' 
why  he  had  laid  claim  to  Miss  Singleton  as  his  sister, 
and  every  particular  he  had  related  to  her,  of  the  man- 
ner he  had  been  treated  in  the  Black  Forest,  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  man  and  woman  in  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen,  and  of  the  protection  and  kindness  of  the  ho- 
nest  Jack  Tar,  who  had  so  unfortunately  perished  in 
the  sea,  the  fisher  expressed  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment ;  no  longer  entertaining  a  doubt  but  the  boy  had 
.  either  been  secreted  by  these  perfidious  wretches,  for 
some  nefarious  and  wicked  purpose,  or  that  he  had 
been  deserted  by  the  authors  of  his  being,  who,  how- 
ever illustrious  or  great,  had  brought  him  forth  in 
shame,  and  left  him  to  a  wild  and  merciless  world  for 
protection,  or  what  was  even  more  to  be  dreaded,. had 
employed  persons  either  to  destroy  him,  or  conceal  the 
origin  of  his  birth ;  at  all  events,  it  was  very  clear 
that  the  boy  was  neither  the  offspring  of  the  woman 
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nor  the  man,  from  the  sentences  which  had  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  the  latter,  when  as  Wolf  expressed  it, 
he  was-  lying  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  and  thatfhe  knew 
who  were  the  parents  of  the  child  was  certain,  and  for 
what  purpose  he  was  concealed  was  as  probable,  but 
that  mystery  had  now  thrown  an  impervious  veil  over 
these  circumstances,  which  it  was  very  unlikely  would 
ever  be  removed,  except  by  the  miraculous  assistance, 
of  divine  interposition,  the.  fisher  was  aware,  as,  he 
had  no  clue  to  discover  what  part  of  Denmark  the 
ship  had  sailed  from,  or  where  the  forest  was  situated 
that  the  boy  had  spoken  of,  as  being  the  place  in  which 
these  barbarians  had  so  long  secreted  him ;  and  he 
was  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  about  the  history  of 
his  young  companion,  for  Alfred  could  give  no  further 
account  of  himself  than,  that  his  father  was  the  cap* 
tain  of-  the  ship  in  which  he  had  sailed,  previous  to 
which  he  had  been  taken  from  an  academy,  where  he 
had  been  placed  for  his  education,  and  which  was  very 
far  distant  from  Denmark ;  that  he  had  never  known 
any  other  home  but  this  ;  that  he  had  never  beheld  his 
mother,  and  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  relative 
living  that  belonged  to  him ;  that  when  at  the  aca- 
demy he  only  saw  Captain  Alfred,  who  said  he  was 
his  father,  once  in  the  year,  and  then  he  brought  him 
presents  and  clothes,  and  paid  all  «his  expences,  till  the 
ensuing  year  came  round  again. 

"  And  do  you  not  know  the  name  of  the  person  who 
kept  this  academy,  my  dear  little  fellow  ?"  demanded 
the  fisher,  viewing  the  fine  handsome  features  of  the 
little  narrator  with  peculiar  kindness:  to  which  he 
replied, — 

"  His  name  was  Stoddart,  Sir,  one  of  them,  (foe 
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there  were  twb  masters,)  and  the  other  was  called  Se- 
bastian ;  he  *ras  a  foreigner,  a  Spaniard*  I  believe, 
and  used  to  teach  us  foreign  languages ;  he  taught  as 
French  and  Italian,  and  the  use  df  the  globes ;  but  I 
liked  8toddart  best,  because  he  was  ah  Englishman, 
and  so  was  my  father." 

"  Shiver  my  topsails !  if  your  lather  was  any  the 
better  for  that/'  cried  the  fisher ;  "  there's  good  and 
bad  in  all  countries,  my  fine  fellow,  and  England  has 
Ho  more  right  to  boast  of  superiority  in  this  respect 
thdn  Any  other ;  but  it  don't  matter  What  country  we 
Belong  to,  ad  long  as  we  perform  our  duty  to  enable 
its  tb  journey  to  that  where  we  must  all  meet,  every 
toother's  feon  bf  us,  whether  we  are  princes,  peasants, 
or  ftlaves,  and  where  no  distinction  will  be  made,  ex- 
cept in  the  degrees  of  how  We  have  merited  a  title,  or 
deserved  a  place  there ;  so,  my  dear  boy,  not  know- 
ing whether  you  were  born  rich  or  poor,  you  mdst 
e'en  rank  with  your  fellow-sufferer  there ;  and  shake 
hands  with  each  othef,  for  he  is  now  your  brother  in 
the  calamity  by  which  you  are  bdtir,  it  is  very  pro- 
bably, orphans ;  but  be  thankful  that  you  are  not  un- 
protected one*}  but  have  {alien  into  hands  that  will 
take  charge  of  you,  and  henceforth,  Alfred  and  Wolf, 
ye  shall  both  bb  the  sbns  of  Fisher  Blust ;  and,  if  you 
are  jgood  boys,  shiver  my  topsails  I  if  ever  you  shall 
have  reason  to  lament  the  hour  that  Providence  threw 
you  on  this  coast  for  protection.  Come,  I  am  now 
going  to  take  you  to  toother  home,  where  tbb,  you 
will  find  some  bore  sisters,  besides  this  young  lady* 
to  keep  you  company." 

"And  how  many,  pray,  Sir?"  demanded  Wol£ 
with  some  anxiety  depicted  in  his  countenance. 
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"  Twoj"  answered  the  fisher ;  "  I  have  two  daugh- 
ters, much  about  the  same  age  as  Miss  Singleton." 

"  And  are  they  both  so  beautiful,  and  good  tem- 
pered as  she*  said  Wolf?  and  do  they  look  60  ffititth 
like  ail  angel  ?" 

"  Shiver  my  topsails  1"  answered  the  fisher,  now 
laughing  heartily,  "  but  if  you  bad  numbered  more 
years,  boy,  you  would  be  a  pretty  sort  of  chick  to  take 
to  rdost  with  my  girls;  but  come,  there  is  little 
danger  at  the  present  moment,  and  you  shall  tell  me 
at  Herring  Dale  which  of  your  sisters  is  most  to  your 
mind,  for  you  are  one  of  those,  1  perceive,  who  will 
Hot  be  bver  fortd  of  much  ceremony.  Come*  Wolf, 
yofcl  must  bear  me  company ;  Alfred  must  go  in  the 
carriage  with  Miss  Singleton,  because  he  is  not  bo 
well  able  to  walk  as  you." 

Wolf}  on  these  words*  darted  a  look  at  Agatha, 
and  instantly  springing  to  her  side,  caught  hold  of  the 
skirts  of  her  gdwn,  and  resolutely  persisted  that  he 
would  not  leave  her  behind  him. 

"  But  she  is  going  also,'9  cried  the  fisher ;  "  you 
will  see  her  again  in  a  few  moments*" 

"  And  why  may  I  not  go  with  her  as  well  as  Alfred  r" 
answered  Wolf,  "  shfe  called  me  brother  first,  so  I 
will  be  the  last  to  leave  her ; — I  will  never  leave  her; 
beat  uie*  if  you  please,  but  indeed*  indeed,  father*  I 
will  never  leave  inv  sister !" 

"  I  will  foake  room  for  Wbl£  if  you  please,  Sir," 
cried  Agatha,  unaUe  to  resist  the  growing  partiality 
she  felt  for  the  boy. 

"  Well,  but,  ray  dear,  you  will  be  so  crowded,  all 
Jostled  up  together  in  one  chaise  !"  said  the  fisher.  , 

«  Well,  but  I  don't  mind  that,  Sir,"  rqo«ed  Aga» 
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tha,  anxiously ;  "  let  Wolf  have  his  way,  this  once,  I 
implore  you !" 

"  Implore  me.  Miss  Singleton !"  cried  the  fisher, 
surprised  at  the,  emotion  which  her  countenance  sq 
earnestly  betrayed,  "  and  for  the  sake  of  that  boy,  do 
you  find  it  already  necessary  to  implore  me  ?  well, 
well,  be  it  so,  if  you  wish  it ;  let  Wolf  this  once,  at 
your  request,  have  his  way ;  but,  in  future,  he  must 
not  expect  such  foolish  indulgence,  or  that  I  will  suffer 
you  to  be  annoyed  thus  on  every  occasion  with  his 
perverse  behaviour." 

"He  will  be  more  tractable  in  time,"  answered 
Agatha  mildly,  and  blushing  deeply,  that  perhaps  she 
had  betrayed  more  anxiety  for  the  little  wanderer  than 
her  own, forlorn  and  dependant  situation  warranted. 

Meanwhile  Wolf*,  having  gained '  his  point,  sat  a 
silent  spectator  of  the  preparations  which  were  making 
for  their  departure,  without  being  conscious  of  any 
sensation  but  of  joy,  that  he  was  not  to  be  separated 
from  his  lovely  sister,  whose  countenance  he  inces- 
santly watched  with  the  most  vigilant  earnestness ; 
and  when  she  quitted  the  room  with  Claribelle  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  inspect  such  articles  as  she  wished  to 
be  removed  from  the  Cliff  with  the  luggage,  which 
Shelty  was  assisting  David  to  put  into  a  cart,  he 
eagerly  pursued  her  to  the  door,  till  she  was  obliged 
gently  to  reprove  him. 

"  Wolf,  you  must  not  follow  me  where  1  am  going," 
cried  she ;  "  it  is  improper,  and  it.  is  indelicate ;  re- 
member where  you  are,  I  beg  of  you,  or  you  will 
greatly  offend  your  protector ;  he  likes  not  forward 
behaviour,  nor  do  I .  if  you  wish  that  I  should  regard, 
you  as  my  brother,  you  must  deserve  it,  by  attending 
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to  my  instructions  ;  then,  I  will  return  in  a  few  mo- 
ments.— Sit  down  by  Alfred,  till  the  fisher  calls  you.'* 
Wolf  immediately  obeyed,  and  during  the  absence 
of  ?£iss  Singleton,  began  conversing  with  his  com- 
panion about  their  departure  from  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff. 

•  * 

"  I  am  glad  I  am  going  from  this  frightful  place,  are 
not  you,  Wolf?"  cried  Alfred :  to  which  Wolf  re- 
plied,— 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  mind  it  much ;  I  have  had  plenty 
of  victuals  to  eat,  and  a  nice  soft  bed  to  sleep  on,  and 
nobody  to  beat  me,  and  such  a  beautiful  lady  to 
speak  to,  and  I  would  not  care  if  I  .stayed  here  all  my 
life,  if  she  was  with  me  ;— don't  you  love  her,  Alfred?" 

"Yes,  very  much  ; — she  is  very  kind;  but  we  are 
going  to  see  some  more  sisters,  fend  they  may  be  as 
kind  as  her.  and  then,  you  know,  it  would  be  very  un- 
grateful if  we  did  not  love  them  too,  because  our  pro- 
tector is  their  father ;  he  has  told  us  that  our  other 
sisters  are  his  daughters.19 

"  I  don't  care  who  his  daughters  are,  not  I,"  an- 
swered Wolf;  "for  may  I  be  beat  twenty  times  a  day, 
'if  ever  1  shall  love  them  half  so  well  as  I  do  her  !" 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Wolf,  pray  don't,"  cried  Alfred, 
"  or  you  may  chance  to  make  the  fisher  angry."      % 

"  Well,  let  him  be  so,  an'  he  will,"  answered  Wolf, 
gruffly,  "  but  I  will  say  it,  if  I  please,  for  all  that,  and 
he  may  beat  me.  I  always  said  what  I  pleased  to  Ro- 
naldo,  and  I  will  say  so  still." 

"  Well,  but  what  a  pleasant  life  we  shall  lead  at  the 
house  of  our  father,"  rejoined  Alfred,  wishing  to 
change  the  subject  of  their  discourse ;  for  Alfred 
never  could  contend  with  Wolf  on  any  point  in  whjch 
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he  chose  to  take  the  lead,  though  conscious  of  his  su- 
periority of  birth,  and  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  had  beep  brought  up ;  "to  have  lovely  fields  to 
walk  in,  with  such  pretty  sisters  by  our  side,  and  to 
breathe  the  odour  of  the  fresh-blooraiag  flowers ;  to 
hear  the  birds  sing  so  sweetly  all  the  while,  instead  of 
being  sh^t  up  in  tltis  dreary  place,  where  we  can  hear 
nothing  but  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the  beating  of  the 
waves  against  the  rocks,  and  the  frightful  howling  of 
the  winds." 

"  Which  I  have  been  used  to  hear  in  the  Black  Forest 
ee  long,"  cried  Wolf,  "  that  I  do  not  at  all  mind  it  $ 
besides,  I  love  to  gaze  oo  the  sea  and  see  the  proud 
waves,  that  can  come  no  further,  if  they  had  ever  such 
a  mind,  unless  God  pleases.  Jack  used  to  read  books, 
Mid  tell  me  who  made  man,  and  what  God  can  do,  and 
man  cannot  do  ;  so  I  am  not  afraid  of  man,  for  he  can 
do  me  no  harm,  if  God  does  not  permit  him,  and  Jacjt 
told  me  that  he  never  would  while  I  prayed  to  him  for 
protection,  and  so  I  do,  Alfred,  night  and  morning ; 
in  the  Black  Forest  I  never  heard  God  mentioned, 
but  now  that  I  know  what  he  is,  I  will  never,  neve* 
forget  him  !"  To  which  Alfred  replied,  apparently 
much  struck  by  the  unexpected  and  rational  discourse 
of  his  young  companion,-?- 

"  Well,  Wolf,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  1 
have  been  taught  to  know  what  God  is  too  ; — but — 
but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  jny  tutor  did  not  read 
so  many  books  about  him  a6  Jack  did  to  you ;  but  I 
learned  fine  languages,  French  and  Italian,  and  the 
names  of  great  heroes,  and  kings,  and  conquerors,  that 
were  born  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  fought  in  battles, 
and  died  in  battles.  There  was  Alexander  the  Great, 
he  was  a  great  hero,  Wolf!" 
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"  I  know  what  he  was  as  well  as  you  do,  Alfred,* 
cried  Wolf,  a  little  disdainfully. 

"You,  Wolf!  no,  you  mistake!"  retorted  Alfred, 
half  smiling  at  kis  petulance. 

"Then  how  should  I  know  that  he  was  the  most 
presumptuous  man  living?"  uttered  Wolf,  "wh* 
commanded  the  waves  to  stop,  and  the  winds  to  stand 
still,  because  he  was  so  ambitious  as  to  imagine  that 
he  bad  the  power ;  but  did  either  the  winds  or  the 
waves  obey  him  ?  answer  me  that ;  no,  Alfred,  I  can 
tell  you  that  they  4*d  no  such  thing,  and  that  Alex* 
ander,  as  great  a  heathen  as  he  was,  could  not  move 
then  one  bit ;  for  these  elements  were  both  made  by 
the  hands  of  God,  and  his  hands  only  can  rule  over 
them." 

"And  did  your  friend  Jack  teach  you  all  these 
things,  Wolf?"  cried  Alfred,  quite  confounded  aad 
astonished  that  the  little  wanderer  of  the  Black  Forest 
was  almost  is  possession  of  as  much  learning  as 
himself,  / 

"  Yes,"  answered  Wolf,  "  and  a  great  deal  more 
such  things  than  I  have  time  to  tell  you  now,  but  when 
we  go  to  our  father's,  Alfred,  I  will  let  you  know  all 
that  Jack  kas  taught  me.n 

"Ah !  then  1  am  ashamed  of  my  learning,  since  it 
has  taught  me  to  know  so  little,"  cried  Alfred,  "and 
y#n  know  so  much  without  any  learning  at  all.9 

"  Jack,  said,  learning  did  not  make  great  men,  but 
great  actions,"  said  Wolf;  "  and  that  actions  could 
never  be  called  truly  great,  unless  they  were  truly 
good  ones;  now  if  I  had  strength  to  go  and  pull 
down  this  great  house,  for  instance,  you  know, 
Alfred,  wky,  it  might  be  said  that  I  had  done  a  grea* 
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action ;  bat  you  could  never  persuade  people  that  1 
had  done  a  good  one." 

The  idea  of  Wolf  pulling  down  a  house  occasioned 
Alfred  to  laugh  heartily,  and  at  this  very  precise  mo- 
ment the  entrance  of  Miss  Singleton,  Claribelle,  and 
the  fisher,  put  an  end  to  their  discourse.  David  was 
already  dispatched  with  the  cart,  and  Shelty  was  to 
remain  in  the  cottage,  with  two  of  the  neighbouring 
fishermen,  till  proper  persons  could  be  found  to  take 
charge  of  the  household  furniture,  and  to  reside  in  the 
house,'  till  it  could  be  let  to  a  tenant  whose  wish 
might  be  to  live  in  so  retired  and  solitary  a  spot,  and 
of  which  there  was  a  chance,  as  the  sea-bathing  season 
was  rapidly  approaching;  when  strangers,  of  all  cha- 
racters and  description,  were  in  the  habit  'of  visiting 
Cromer,  and  continuing  there  for  some  length  of  time; 
and  in  the  probability  that  the  cottage  could  not  be 
tenanted,  it  was  already  so  improved  and  modernized 
in  its  present  appearance,  from  its  former  ruinous  con- 
dition, that  if  Miss  Singleton  wished  to  dispose  of  it 
entirely  off  her  hands,  there  was  no  doubt  of  her  find- 
ing a  purchaser,  although  so  solitary  a  retreat ;  for 
there  were  many,  who,  like  its  former  possessor, 
might  make  choice  of  it  in  preference  to  any  other. 

There  was  a  depression  on  the  spirits  of  Agatha  as 
she  prepared  to  quit  this  abode,  which  had  also  been 
that  of  her  beloved  father,  which,  in  spite  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  fisher,  she  could  not  easily  shake  off;  and 
when  Claribelle  locked  the  doors  of  the  chambers 
which  they  had  so  lately  inhabited,  and  in  which  they 
had  passed  so  many  quiet  and  tranquil  hours,  she 
heaved  a  pensive  sigh,  as  she  exclaimed,— 

u  I  shall  miss  the  little  robin,  wnom  I  fed  every 
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morning  with  crumbs  of  bread  from  my  window ;  poor 
fellow,  he  will  want  my  assistance,  and  perhaps  will 
perish,  or  wing  his  flight  to  some  more  genial  sky !" 
To  which  Claribelle  replied,  and  quickly  hurrying  her 
young  mistress  away  from  the  apartment,— 

"  There  are  more  robins  besides  the  one  you  have 
seen  here,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  you  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  let  6uch  trifles  give  you  any  uneasiness; 
you  will  see  plenty  of  robins  at  Herring  Dale,  which 
Shelty  tells  me  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic situations  you  can  imagine." 

"  But  no  more  fathers  !"  uttered  Agatha,  bursting 
into  an  involuntary  flood  of  tears  ;  "  I  shall  have  no 
father  to  greet  me  on  my  arrival  there ;  and  perhaps 
no  friend,  save  alone  the  kind-hearted  fisher  !  Alas, 
Claribelle  !  how  wretched  is  the  lot  of  that  child  who 
has  neither  father  nor  mother  left  in  this  wide  world 
to  care  for  its  wayward  destiny  I" 

"  And  yet  it  is  the  lot  of  millions,  my  dear  Miss 
Agatha,  with  not  half  your  advantages,"  rejoined 
Claribelle ;  "  reflect  on  that,  and  do  not  suffer  despon- 
dency to  chase  from  your  mind  the  enlivening  ray, 
which  hope  always  lends  to  the  afflicted.  Come,  dear 
miss,  my  heart  grieves  to  see  you  thus,  indeed  it  does ; 
consider  that  Mr.Blust  is  waiting  below  in  the  parlour 
all  this  while,  and  the  chaise  is  already  drawn  up  to 
the  avenue :  come,  Miss  Agatha,  lean  on  my  arm,  and 
try  to  compose  yourself." 

Agatha  did  so,  but  it  was  an  effort  that  required 
some  resolution,  and,  hastily  turning  her  eyes  from  the 
contemplation  of  objects  so  painfully  acute  to  her  re- 
collection, she  drew  her  veil  oVer  her  face,  and  met 
the  fisher,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
seek  her. 
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"  My  dear,  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry  you,"  cried  he, 
"but  the  hour  is  growing  late,  and  my  girls  are  most 
anxiously  expecting  you  at  Herring  Dale.  There  is 
the  young  Wolf  too,  quite  impatient  at  your  stay." 

The  door  of  the  parlour  now  flew  wide  open,  and 
the  head  of  Wolf  obtruded  itself  on  their  gaze,  while 
every  feature  glowed  again  with  joy  at  sight  of  his 
lovely  sister* 

"  What  do  you  wear  that  black  curtain  over  your 
face  tor  ?"  enquired  he;  "  it  irso  pretty,  that  I  love 
to  look  at  it  whenever  I  have  a  mind':  but  I  know 
what  you  look  like  now  ;  1  can  tell,  though  I  never 
learned  the  use  of  the  globes  in  all  my  life." 

"  Shiver  my  topsails !"  cried  the  fisher,  laughing 
immoderately,  for  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resist  it; 
"  but  you  are  a  cleverer  fellow  than  I  took  you  for, 
after  all ;  and  now  tell  us,  you  young  rogue,  what  is 
Miss  Singleton  like  i  come,  I  am  anxious  to  know." 
To  which  Wolf  immediately  replied,— 

"  Why,  now  she  has  got  that  dingy  curtain  over 
her  pretty  face,  she  is  like  the  moon  when  it  gets  be* 
hind  a  dark  cloud,  but  it  shines  as  bright  as  ever  when 
it  is  gone  by,  and  so  will  she,  when  the  curtain  is 
taken  off}  her  eyes  are  just  like  two  stars,  are -they 
not,  Sir  ?M 

The  fisher  laughed  heartily.  "Why,  I  must  own, 
there  is  some  resemblance ;"  uttered  he,  and  bidding 
Shelty  open  the  door  of  the  chaise,  he  gave  his  hand 
to  Agatha,  and,  having  placed  her  in  it,  packed  the 
rest  of  the  party  wherever  they  could  bestow  them- 
selves without  incommoding  Miss  Singleton,  and 
telling  the  coachman  instantly  to  drive  on  as  rapidly 
as  he  could,  in  a  few  moments  they  were  completely 
out  of  sight  of  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


M  Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 
And  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces ! 
For  thou  bast  given  shelter  to  the  fatherless, 
And  comforted  the  heart  of  tbe  afflicted  * 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  travellers  arrived  at  the 
dwelling  of  the  fisher,  and  the  very  instant  that  the 
chaise  stopped  at  the  gateway,  Jessy  and  Olive  ran  out 
to  welcome  their  lovely  guest ;  for  the  latter  had  now 
no  alternative,  but  of  counterfeiting  an  air  of  kindness 
towards  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Captain  Single- 
ton ;  so  much  had  been  said  and  urged  on  this  subject  by 
Jessy  and  her  father,  that  at  present  there  was  no  chance 
of  act  ing  in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  and  Olive  was  too 
proud,  and  too  conscious  of  her  own  personal  attrac- 
tions, to  have  it  suspected  that  she  was  envious  of  the 
charms  of  another,  and,  from  all  others,  she  wished  to 
conceal  such  a  mean  and  unworthy  sentiment  from 
Leontine  Craftly,  who  was  too  generous  himself  not 
to  utterly  despise  those  who  cherished  it ;  and  there- 
fore Olive  contrived  to  dress  her  countenance  in  the 
sweetest  smile  of  affability,  on  the  entrance  of  Agatha 
Singleton  to  her  father's  dwelling,  for  the  moment 
that  she  had  alighted  from  the  chaise,  she  took  her 
hand,  and  gave  her  the  warm  embrace  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion, while  she  preserved  an  air  of  equal  kindness  and 
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condescension  to  her  attendant,  but  she  scarcely  no- 
ticed the  poor  boys ;  but,  leaving  Jessy  to  take  charge 
of  them  in  the  best  manner  that  she  was  able,  insisted  on 
taking  Miss  Singleton  immediately  into  the  apartments 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her  reception,  "  where, 
you  know,  you  will  be  entirely  at  liberty  to  do  as  you 
think  proper,  Miss  Singleton,"  uttered  Olive,  as  she 
assisted  in  removing  the  large  veil,  bonnet  and  shawl, 
which  so  completely  disguised  the  lovely  features  and 
bewitching  form  of  her  beauteous  guest ;  but  when 
she  did  so,  Olive  was  struck  with  the  pallid  hue,  and 
dignified  yet  placid  expression,  which  too  perceptibly 
betrayed  the  agitation  of  the  unhappy  orphan,  who, 
bursting  into  tears,  acknowledged  how  much  she  felt 
obliged  by  the  many  marks  of  kindness  and  humanity 
which  had  been  manifested  towards  her. 

"  Oh,  say  nothing  about  that,  pray,  Miss  Singleton,9' 
cried  Olive,  entreating  that  she  would  sit  down  and 
compose  herself,  "  for  my  sister  Jessy  and  I  are  quite 
happy,  I  assure  you,  at  having  a  young  lady  like  you 
beneath  our  roof,  one,  who,  my  father  says  will  be 
a  pride  and  a  comfort  to  us,  and  who  will  teach  us  so 
many  things  that  we  do  not  know."  To  which  Aga- 
tha modestly  replied, — 

"  And  it  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure,  my  dear 
Miss  Blust,  to  afford  you  any  assistance  that  the  utmost 
of  my  poor  ability  can  extend  to,  but  to  instruct  others 
1  am  not  so  vain  to  imagine  that  I  am  able ;  secluded 
being  that  I  was,  within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  I  know 
but  little  of  the  customs  or  manners  of  a  more  general 
or  polished  society,  and  were  I  to  talk  of  a  world  that 
I  did  not  know,  or  boast  of  a  knowledge  that  I  did  not 
possess,  it  would  be  ridiculous  indeed  !" 
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"  There  was  not  only  a  modesty,  but  a  frank  inge- 
nuousness in  this  speech,  which  was  so.  free  from  the 
slightest  tincture  of  affectation,  that  even  Olive  wan 
not  insensible  to  its  attraction,  for  it  must  hare 
charmed  and  penetrated  the  coldest  and  most  obdurate 
heart,  to  admire  and  respect  the  character  of  the  lovely 
object  before  them. 

But  .there  are  hearts  not  to  be  penetrated,  even  by 
the  influence  of  what  is  most  amiable  and  praise- 
worthy :  there  are  hearts,  on  which  virtue  itself,, 
though  arrayed  in  its  most  lovely  form,  can  make  no 
impression. 

And  this  was  nearly  the  case  with  Olive  Blust ;  she 
would  not  have  allowed  any  merit  to  Agatha,  or  even 
admired  her,  if  there  had  been  a  possibility  of  avoiding 
it ;  and  that  excellence  must  be  great  indeed  which 
can  even  extract  praise  from  envy,  which  freely  never 
bestows  it,  and  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Bless  me,  Miss  Singleton  !  and  were  you  really 
brought  up  in  a  convent,  among  a  parcel  of  nuns  ?  but 
perhaps  you  were  intended  for  a  nun  ;  indeed  you 
look  something  like  one  in  that  black  dress ;  it  is 
vastly  becoming,  foe  you  have  certainly  a  beautiful 
shape !" 

Without  noticing  a  compliment  so  unfeelingly  and 
indelicately  addressed  to  her  at  the  present  moment 
of  her  misfortunes,  Agatha  mournfully  replied,-— 

"  It  is  a  dress,  Miss  Blust,  which,  had  it  pleased 
Heaven,  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  dis- 
pensed with,  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion  as  the 
death  of  my  poor  father ;  nevertheless,  it  bears  ho 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  nun,  for  which,  as  you  wish 
to  be  informed,  I  never  was  intended.    Nuns  do  not 


.> 
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always  wear  black,  but  are  attired  fa  habits  peculiar 
to  the  order  of  their  convent ;  but  I  waa  placed  in  one 
merely  as  a  boarder,  and  to  receive  my  education, 
the  same  as  1  should  have  done  had  1  been  sent  to 
any  seminary  in  England." 

"  Indeed  !'*  cried  Olive,  expressing  some  astonish- 
ment, and  feeling  every  moment  the  superiority  of  one 
whom  she  would  have  been  very  willing  to  have  con- 
sidered beneath  her ;  "  well,  I  protest,  I  did  not 
know  tbaft  before  I  for  I  thought  that  every  one  who 
went  to  live  in  a  convent  was  obliged  to  be  a  nun, 
whether  they  liked  it  or,  not,  and  that  they  were  burnt 
to  death  if  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  become  one/1 

u  Thank  Heaven,  there  is  no  compulsion  of  so  hor- 
rible a  nature  in  days  like  these,"  exclaimed  Agatha, 
u  nor  did  I  ever  hear  an  instance  of  the  kind  you  men- 
tion but  one,  and  the  story  is  now  almost  become  ob- 
solete, from  its  very  great  improbability.*9 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it"  returned  (Hive, 
as-  she  slyly  glanced  at  a  mirror  which  was  oppo- 
site to  her,  and  which  reflected  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  beautiful  figure ;  for  "  none  bat  women  that 
are  old  and  ugly,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  ever  mins  ; 
neither  you  nor  I,  Miss  Singleton,  would  belong  to 
that  class,  I  am  very  sure,  so  let  us  now  hasten  down 
stairs,  as  I  think  the  dinner  is  near  ready,  and  my 
father  is  no  doubt  returned  fmn  the  Cliff  by  thra 
time,  and  will  be  enquiring  for  you ;  he  wilt  be  quite 
anxious  to  know  how  you  like  your  new  habitation  a* 
Herring  Dale,  and  the  apartments  that  my  sister  Jessy 
and  1  Rave  been  at  such  pain*  to  decorate  for  your 
reception." 

u  And  which  1  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  and*  your  • 
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sister  Jes9y  for,"  cried  Agatha,  as  she  arose  to  follow 
the  steps  of  her  conductress,  "  that  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude;  while  to  your  worthy,  your  ex- 
cellent father,  my  obligation  is  boundless." 

At  this  moment  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  fisher,  who 
had  just  arrived,  rung  through  the  hall;  he  had  ut- 
tered something  that  had  occasioned  a  loud  and  ge- 
neral burst  of  laughter,  and  that  of  the  young  Wolf 
was  distinguishable  above  them  all. 

"There  is  Wolf  laughing,"  cried  Agatha.  "That 
strange,  unaccountable  boy,  do  you  mean  ?"  enquired 
Olive;  "  I  am  told  that  he  is  a  perfect  little  savage, 
to  all  but  you,  Miss  Singleton,  and  that  even  my  father 
could  not  manage  him  till  you  had  tamed  him." 

"  And  who  has  been  giving  you  so  unfavorable  an 
impression  of  poor  Wolf?*'  demanded  Agatha,  in  so 
peculiar  a  voice  and  manner,  that  it  immediately 
crimsoned  the  cheeks  of  Olive  with  a  colour  of  the 
brightest  crimson,  and  she  hesitated  in  pronouncing 
what  was  really  the  truth,  that  it  was  Leontine  Craftly 
who  had  told  her  the  history  of  her  father's  little 
adopted  sons,  at  least  all  that  he  knew  of  it,  and  which 
the  fisher  had  himself  related  to  him,  the  moment  he 
received  it  from  the  lips  of  Agatha,  and  Leontine 
having  called  at  Herring  Dale  on  his  pretty  kinswo- 
men on  his  way  home,  when  he  quitted  the  Cottage 
on  the  Cliff,  had  amused  Olive  and  Jessy  with  a  hu- 
mourous description  of  the  manners  and  behaviour  of 
the  little  wanderer  of  the  Black  Forest ;  at  which 
Olive  laughed  excessively,  protesting  that  when  he  be- 
came an  inhabitant  of  Herring  Dale,  that  the*  whimsi- 
cality of  the  little  urchin  would  afford  her  a  fund  of 

c.  "  v 
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amusement.  To  Which  observation  Leontine  had -an- 
swered,— 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  get  him  to  come  near  you." 

"  Why,  he  wont  bite,  will  he  ?"  cried  Olive,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  No,  but  he  will  snarl/1  answered  Leontine ;  "  he 
snarls  and  snaps  at  every  body  but  Miss  Singleton ; 
even  your  father  could  not  manage  him,  till  she  had 
rendered  him  something  tractable." 

Olive's  good  humour  instantly  faded  from  her  coun- 
tenance ;  she  frowned,  bit  her  lip,  and  remained  quite 
silent  till  the  departure  of  her  cousin  Craftly  ;  it  web 
no  wonder,  therefore/  that  she  blushed  and  felt  em- 
barrassed at  this  question  being  put  to  her,  by  the 
very  object  who  alone  had  excited  her  envy  and  jea- 
lousy; it  was  necessary,  however,  to  disguise  these 
sensations  at  the  present  moment,  and,  with  affected 
carelessness,  she  replied,-— 

"  It  was  only  our  kinsman  Craftly  that  told  Jessy 
and  I  of  the  little  boy's  irregular  behaviour,  and  ex- 
traordinary disposition/' 

"  Of  which  Mr.  Craftly  could  know  but  little,"  re- 
torted Agatha,  colouring,  but  unconscious  that  she 
did  so,  while  pleading  the  cause  and  extenuating  the 
faults  of  her  young  favorite ;  "  and  as  to  his  manners, 
what  can  be  expected  of  a  poor  child,  deserted  by  the 
authors  of  its  being,  and  reared  in  a  forest,  with 
wretches  little  short  of  savages,  whose  intention  very 
probably  was  that  of  murdering  the  boy,  had  he  not 
been  so  miraculously  preserved  by  the  humanity  of  a 
stranger,  and  fled  from  their  pursuit." 

Olive  was  silent,  for  Craftly  had  also  related  all 
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these  particulars,  and  had  made  similar  excuses  for 
the  uncouth  and  uncivilized  manners  of  the  little 
refugee ;  but  Olive  did  not  choose  to  say  so,  for  the 
deep  blush  which  had  so  suddenly  overspread  the 
beautiful  features  of  Agatha  had  not  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  Olive,  but  which  her  jealous  fears  attri- 
buted to  a  very  different  cause  than  the  pure  source 
from  whence  it  had  sprung,  and,  with  a  less  air  of 
kindness,  she  continued  to  converse  with  her,  till  they 
reached  the  dpor  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  fisher 
w;as  sitting ;  but  Jessy  was  not  there,  and  neither 
were  the  two  boys,  but  the  cloth  was  laid,  and  every 
preparation  was  going  forward  for  dinner;  and  on 
the  entrance  of  Miss  Singleton,  the  fisher  arose,  and 
cordially  shaking  her  by  the  hand,  welcomed  her  with 
much  kindness  to  her  present  abode. 

"  Here  you  are,  Miss  Singleton,  at  Herring  Dale/' 
uttered  he,  "  safely  anchored  in  comfortable  moorings; 
and,  shiver  my  topsails,  if  any  gal$  shall  overset  your 
boat  again,  while  Peter  Blust  stands  at  the  helm  of  it! 
Well,  my  dear,  how  have  my  girls  treated  you?— 
Jessy  told  me  how  main  glad  she.  was  to  see  you ;  and 
Olive,  I  perceive,  has  had  the  most  of  your  company 
since  your  arrival, — she  has  been  shewing  you  the 
chambers  I  intend  for  your  use  and. your  maid,  Mis- 
tress  Claribelle,  and  pray  tell  me  how  you  like 
(hem, — they  are  quite  snug  and  comfortable,  bean't 
they  now  ?" 

"  They  are,  indeed,  Sir,  all  that  1  could  wish,  and 
mpch  more  than  I  have  a  right  to  expect,"  replied 
Agatha,  much  affected  by  the  unexampled  kindness  of 
jier  generous  and  benevolent  protector ;  "  may  heaven 
reward  you,  amply  reward  you,  for  all  the  kindness 
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you  have  bestowed  on  one  whose  gratitude  towards 
you  can  never  end  but  with  existence !" 

"Nonsense,  ray  dear,  nonsense,"  cried  the  fisher, 
regarding  her  lovely  eyes,  which  were  humid  with  a 
tear  ;  "  let  me  hear  no  more  about  that,  I  beg  of  you : 
I  have  done  nothing  more  than  my  duty,  and  want  no 
further  reward  than  that  which  your  smiles  can  afford 
me,  when  I  behold  you  happy  beneath  a  roof  which  I 
now  hope  you  will  consider  as  your  own.  Oily,  go, 
my  girl,  and  see  if  the  dinner  is  not  forthcoming. 
Shiver  my  topsails !  1  could  swallow  a  mainmast,  or 
snap  up  a  whale,  I  am  so  very  sharp-set ;  when  the 
wind  blows  easterly,  I  have  always  an  excellent 
appetite." 

Oliv.e  disappeared ;  and  the  fisher,  turning  to  Agatha 
with  some  symptoms  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  anxiety, 
blended  in  his  countenance,  exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of 
under  tone, — 

"  Well,  and  h^>w  dost  like,  my  girls  ? — Jessy  is  a 
darling,  isn't  she  ?  Oily,  too,  is  a  fine  wench,  isn't 
she  ? — They  are  both  well  enough  for  the  daughters 
of  a  fisher,  are  not  they,  Miss  Singleton  ?" 

Agatha  was  about  to  reply  something,  but  she  did- 
not  know  what,  when,  fortunately  for  her,  the  dinner 
at  this  moment  was  set  on  the  table,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  whole  group, 
Olive,  Jessy,  Alfred  and  Wolf,  for  whom-,  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated,'  Agatha  felt  greatly  in  feai  that 
he  would  not  conduct  himself  in  an  orderly  and  be- 
coming manner  ;  but  the  dove-like  eyes  of  the  sweet 
Jessy  had  some  how  or  other  followed  the  direction 
of  Agatha's,  and  perceiving  that  they  were  bent  en 
little  Wolf,  she  immediately  contrived  to  station  him 
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beside  her,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  one,  and  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  other ;  for  Agatha  watched  him 
incessantly,  and  several  times  had  occasion  to  reprove 
him  for  the  greedy  impatience  he  exhibited,  and  the 
haste  with  which  he  swallowed  up  the  dainties  which 
were  set  before  him,  at  which  the  fisher  sometimes 
laughed  so  heartily,  as  well  as  Olive,  that,  unconscious 
why  she  did  so,  Miss  Singleton  frequently  blushed  at 
the  awkward  manners  of  the  little  rustic,  because 
those  of  his  young  companion  were  so  widely  opposite ; 
for  Alfred  behaved  at  table  as  if  he  had  been- accus- 
tomed to  the  habits  of  polished  society,  and  taught  the 
lesson  of  good  breeding,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained,  except  by 
a  constant  intercourse  with  persons  of  delicacy  and 
refinement. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Fisher  Blust  seemed  as 
if  she  was  designed  by  heaven  alone  to  form  the  hap- 
piness and  constitute  the  blessing  of  all  around  her; 
for  the  very  moment  that  she  perceived  that  Wolf  was 
an  object  of  particular  solicitude  to  Miss  Singleton, 
she  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to 
prevent  his  committing  those  little  blunders  and  mis- 
takes which  appeared  to  give  Agatha  so  much  uneasi- 
ness, by  frequently  handing  him  what  she  thought  he 
liked  best,  and,  whenever  the  eyes  of  her  father  or 
Olive  were  turned  from  him,  to  whisper  softly  in  his 
ear,  in  the  most  good-humoured  manner,— 

"  Make  use  of  the  napkin  to  wipe  your  hands,  and 
not  the  table-cloth,  my  dear  boy,  and  do  not  Sat  your 
victuals  so  fast.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  you  to 
partake  of  every  thing  you  see  here;  and  no  one  will 
hurry  you,  if  you  will  have  patience  " 
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"  But  1  am  hungry/'  cried  Wol£  aloud ;  and,  witbr 
out  seeming  at  first  to  regard  her  injunctions,  was  be- 
ginning to  tear  his  victuals  to  pieces- without  mercy, 
when  Agatha,  perfectly  shocked  at  his  behaviour,  for- 
bade him  to  do  so  sharply  : — 

"  If  you  do  that  again,  you  shall  not  sit  here, 
Wolf,"  cried  she,  "  and  I  will  no  longer  keep  your 
company;  do  you  know  where  you  are,  ungrateful 
and  unmanly  boy,  that  you  eat  thus,  like  a  savage  mai 
a  bear  ? — recollect  yourself  you  are  not  now  in  the 
Black  Forest,  with  Ronaldo,  or  the  woman  who  hat 
taught  you  such  unseemly  manners ;  you  are  sitting 
at  the  table  with  goodly  company,  and  in  the  presence 
of  your  benefactor,  and  if  you  do  not  treat  him  with 
respect,  and  also  these  young  ladies,  who  are  so  kind 
to  you,  I  will  never  more  speak  to  you,  nor  will  1 
any  longer  permit  you  to  call  me  your  sister, — I  will 
be  no  sister,  nor  even  friend,  to  one  who  so  far  forgets 
what  is  due  to  hi?  superiors* 
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chapter  xi. 


"  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford, 
Is — spotless  reputation  v  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel,  in  a  ten  times  barr'd-up  cheat, 
Is— a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  almost  instantaneous 
on  the  feelings  of  little  Wolf,  as  it  not  only  produced 
a  speedy  reformation,  but  acted  like  a  charm  for  the 
future  on  the  hardy  disposition  and  rough  manners  bf 
the  forest  boy,  insomuch  that  he  never  more  offended 
on  the  like  occasion,  but  cautiously  avoided  every  op- 
portunity of  giving  the  slightest  displeasure  to  his 
pretty  sister,  for  so  he  always  called  Miss  Singleton. 
Jessy,  too,  shared  some  of  his  attention  ;  but  it  was 
very  evident  that  Wolf  did  not  like  Miss  Blust,  and  it 
was  as  plain  that  she  did  not  like  him ;  for  only  two 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Herring  Dale,  Wolf  offended 
Olive,  by  making  an  observation  on  the  beauty  of  her 
sister  Jessy,  for  which  he  never  more  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  smiles  of  Miss  Blust,  nor  ever  was  a 
favorite  with  her  afterwards,  and  this  offence  was  ac- 
tually  occasioned  by  the  fisher  himself,  who  one  day, 
when  bis  daughters  were  dressed  more  than  usual,  in 
order  to  accompany  Miss  Singleton,  to  return  a  tea- 
visit  to  their  kinswoman,  Margaret  Craftly,  who  had 
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given  a  very  cordial  and  pressing  invitation  to  the 
lovely  orphan,  at  the  sly  suggestion  of  her  brother, 
though  Margaret  cautiously  avoided  saying  so ;  and  it 
was  just  as  they  were  all  assembled  at  dinner,  that  the 
fisher  suddenly  exclaimed, — 

"Well,  Mr.  Wolf,  you  are  looking  very  hard  at 
your  sisters." 

"  It  is  because  I  like  to  look  at  every  thing  that  is 
pretty,9'  answered  he,  "  and  why  may  I  not  make  use 
•f  my  eyes,  pray?  but  I  don't  think  all  my  sisters 
pretty,  for  all  that,  though  Alfred  does." 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  fisher,  "you  are  always  dif- 
fering in  opinion  from  Alfred,  and  you  stand  on  very 
little  ceremony  in  letting  us  know  it." 

"  Well,  what  harm  was  there  in  saying  what  I  did 
to  Alfred  ?"  cried  Wolf;  "  he  said  what  he  pleased  to 
me,  and  so  did  I  to  him,  and  it  was  all  about  Morning, 
Noon  and  Night,  for  so  I  have  called  my  three  sisters. 
In  tlie  first  place,  there  is  Morning :  it  is  light  and 
rosy,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  so  is  my  sister 
Jessy ;  her  eyes  are  so  blue  and  so  clear,  and  so  lively, 
and. she  has  such  pretty  light  hair, — so  I  named  her 
Morning,  because  she  always  put  me  in  mind  of  it. 
Then  comes  Noon,  you  know,  which  is  brighter  still, 
because  the  sun  shines  then  with  ten  thousand  times 
more  light,  and  it  is  so  beautiful,  that  it  often  dazzles 
our  eyes ;  but  then  it  makes  us  feel  so  warm  and  so 
comfortable,  that  no  one  can  help  admiring  and  won- 
dering at  its  charms,  and  that  is  just  what  I  feel 
whenever  I  look  at  Miss  Singleton, — so  I  named  her 
Noon,  because  I  like  noon  better  than  morning* 
Well,  last  of  all  comes  Night,  which  is  dark  and 
frowning,  and  so  is  my  sister  Olive  there, — though 
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▲lfrod*  will  have  it  that  die  is  more  beautiful  than 
either  of*my  sisters;  but  I  am  sure  I  doiTt  think  50, 
because  ehe  looks  «o  cross," 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  not  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  either  of  the  parties,  and  it  was  parti* 
cularly  unpleasant  .to  the  feelings  of  Agatha  and 
Jessy,  who  felt  that  they  had  no  right  to  feel  pleased 
or  gratified  at  the  compliments  bestowed  on  them  by 
Ike  little  forester,,  which  had  so  -many  disadvantages 
on  its  side,  as  to  mortify  the  pride  of  the  indignant 
Olive,  who,  having  shot  at  Wolf  the  most  angry 
glances,  demanded  te  know  in  no  very  gentle  accents 
of  her  sister  Jessy,  if  she  was  ready  to  go  to  her  kins- 
woman's ?  "  or,  perhaps,"  added  the,  deeply  colouring 
with  resentment,  <'  you  had  much  rather  stay  and  listen 
to  the  conversation  of  that  rude,  bold,  and  forward 
urchin,  who  Chinks,  because  my  father  has  given  him  a 
shelter  beneath  this  roof,  that  he  is  at  full  liberty  to 
insult  every  one* with  impunity;  but  let  him  beware 
how  he  presumes  a  second  time  to  throw  out  his  gibes 
and  sneers  at  me,  or  I  will  make  him  dearly  repent 
his  insolence,  I  promise  him ;  for  it  is  neither  my  fa- 
ther, nor  it  188  Singleton,  nor  you,  Jessy,  that  shall 
screen  him  from  having  what  he  so  justly  deserves,— 
a  sound  horsewhipping ;"  and,  whisking  her  scarf 
about  her,  Olive  flounced  out  of  the  room,  and  walked 
so  rapidly,?  from  the  violence  of  the  passion  in  which 
she  had  put  herself,  that  she  was  almost  in  sight  of  her 
kinswoman's  habitation  before  either  Misa  Singleton 
or  Jessy  could  overtake  her ;  for  the  fisher  had  nc 
eooner  heard  the  conclusion  of  Wolfs  speech,  than  he 
had  darted  but  of  the  room  to  conceal  the  loud  bursts 
of  laughter,  which  he  could  no  longer  restrain ;  not 

c.  x 
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that  he  wished  the  boy.  to  be  rude  or  uncivil  in  his  Ian- 
guage  or  manners  to  his  eldest  daughter,  or  that  he 
would  receive  any  toleration,  from  him  in  future  for  so 
doing,  but  because  he  was  absolutely  astonished  at 
the  boy's  singular  address  and  effrontery,  and  the  un- 
daunted and  whimsical  mannei*  he  had  in  showing  it ; 
nor  could  the  fisher  but  admit  that  there-was  truth  in 
the  figurative  comparisons  he  had  drawn,  for  there 
was  seldom  that  a  frown  did  not  dwell  on  the  counte- 
nance  of  Olive,  and  that  a  smile  did  not  rest  on  that 
of  the  sweet  Jessy,  and  they  must  be  insensible  indeed 
who  could  not  be  struck  with  the  superior  loveliness 
of  Agatha  Singleton  ;  so  that,  taking  all  this  into  se- 
rious consideration,  the  fisher  could  not  reasonably 
blame  Wolf  for  the  just  discrimination  he  had  dis- 
played, though  he  had  taken  an  improper  time  for  dis- 
covering it ;  and  he  only  waited  til}  his  girls  were 
fairly  out  of  sight  before  he  returned  to  Wolf,  in  order 
to  give  him  a  necessary  caution  against  offending 
Olive,  by  any  of  his  rude  and  abrupt  remarks  or  ob- 
servations for  the  future,  and  found  him  by  no  means 
dismayed  or  intimidated  by  the  threats  with  which  he 
had  been  menaced,  or  conscious  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  slighest  impropriety  ;  and  when  the  fisher 
prepared  to  approach  him,  with  a  stern  and  angry 
look,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  I  always  thought  you  looked  like  Jack,  when  you 
were  in  a  good  humour ;  he  used  to  whistle  like  you, 
and  drink  grog  like  you,  and  hold  his  pipe  just  like 
you." 

The  fisher  advanced  a  step  or  two  further,  and  no- 
thing relaxed  in  the  stern  frown  he  had  with  much 
difficulty  curled  round  his  broad,  chubby  face,  that 
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nature  never  made  in  an  angry  mood,  and  art  could 
not  invent  for  the  life  of  her,  yet  he  managed  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  to  escape  from  his  lips,  which  rather 
startled  the  young  forester: — 

"And  suppose,  Sir,  that  I  were  to  resemble  your 
friend  Jack  in  the  strength  of  my  arm  also,  and 
brandish  this  stick  about  your  shoulders,  which  you 
so  richly  deserve,  for  your  insolence  just  now  to  my 
daughter,  what  would  you  say  then  ?" 

"  Why,  I  should  say  that  yqu  and  Jack  were  two 
then,1'  cried  Wolf,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  un- 
daunted expression  in  his  eye ;  "  for  Jack  would  never 
be  guilty  of  so  cowardly  an  action  as  to  strike  a  poor 
boy,  who  could  not  return  his  blows  again,  and  what's 
more  never  would, because  you  are  his  benefactor;  but 
you  may  beat  me  if  you  please,  1  shall  never  flinch  ; 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  beat  for  only 
telling  the  truth  ;  but  Jack  used  to  say  1  should  never 
mind  that,  for  the  smarting  of  the  whip  could  not  last 
but  a  very  few  moments,  but  that  truth  would  last  for 
ever :  '  so,'  says  Jack,  c  stick  to  truth,  my  boy,  and 
that  will  shame  the  very  devil.' " 

We  do  not  know  by  what  instinct  the  fisher  was 
moved  so  far  (by  the  influence  which  this  speech  had 
upon  his  feelings)  as  to  drop  the  stick,  which  he  had 
brandished  in  his  hand  for  some  time,  on  the  ground, 
and  to  smile  with  his  usual  kindness  and  complacency 
on  the  little  undaunted  forester,  who,  though  cer- 
tainly a  diamond  in  the  rough,  had  exhibited  some 
strong  traits  of  a  disposition,  spirited  and  noble,  and 
vet  so  singularly  eccentric,  that  he  felt  himself  amused 
with  even  his  audacity  and  his  impudence ;  telling 
him,  therefore,  that  he  would  this  once  look  over  his 
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indiscretion,  if  he  would  amend  in  future  his  manners 
to  Miss  Blust,  and  behave  with  civility  to  her,  the 
fisher  again  became  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
his  strange  little  protegee,  and,  shaking  hands  with 
him  before  he  set  out  for  his  kinsman's,  gave  orders  to 
David  to  take  Wolf  and  his  companion  a  pleasant  walk 
round  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  and  amuse  them 
with  such  objects  as  he  thought  would  be  most  likely 
to  entertain  and  please  them ;  with  which  injunction 
of  his  worthy  master,  David  cheerfully  complied,  and 
the  fisher  journeyed  on  to  the  mansion  of  his  cousin 
Craftly,  in  his  usual  jog-trot  manner,  musing  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  little  wild  urchin  he  had  taken  be- 
neath his  roof,  who  was  likely  to  produce  some  unplea- 
sant disturbances  in  his  hitherto  quiet  and  peaceable 
family,  if  he- did  not  speedily  adopt  some  other  method 
of  chastisement  with  him  than  that  of  brandishing  a 
cane  over  his  shoulders,  for  fvhich  he  had  plainly  told 
him  that  he  did  not  care;  and  though  the  warm- 
hearted fisher  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was 
far  better  pleased  with  this  hardihood  in  the  boy,  than 
had  he  betrayed  signs  of  cowardice  or  fear,  yet  he  was 
also  sensible  that  so  forward  a  cblt  would  soon  require 
the  bit  and  the  bridle,  or  be  might  one-  day  chance  to 
overthrow  his  riders  $  he  resolved*  therefore,  to  con- 
duit with  Leon  tine  Craftly  and  Sam  Ritssfel  the  very 
next  morning,  about  what  sort  df  a  pi  ah  he  should 
pursue  with  Wolf,  and  to  apjre&se  his  daughter  Olive 
for  the  present,  by  telling  her  that  he  had  severely 
lectured  hitn  foi*  the  impertinence  he  had  been  guilty 
of  towards  hen  for  which  he  seemed  -sorry,  and  had 
promised  to  ahiend  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not;  be  would 
setid  him  from  Herring  Dale  immediately,  and  place 
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him  under  the  hands  of  a  rigid  master  in  the  neigh* 
boarhood  of  Cromer  ;  and,  while  these  reflections  en* 
gaged  the  mind  and  attention  of  the  fisher,  not  more 
pleasing  ones  had  filled  the  bosom  of  each  fair  guest, 
<m  their  arrival  at  the  house  of  Miss  Margaret 
Craftly,  who  arostf  to  receive  them  with  her  accus- 
tomed kindness  and  urbanity,  giving  to  Miss  Single* 
ton,  of  course,  being  the  greatest  stranger,  the  most 
particular  welcome ;  she  then  returned  to  Olive  and 
Jessy,  and  sainted  them  both  affectionately,  while  she 
exclaimed,-^ 

u  Well,  dear  girls,  and  how  do  ye  both  find  you* 
delves  ?— well  and  heartily,  I  am  sure,  for  you  botti 
look  charmingly,— yet,  let  me  look  again, — I  am  near- 
lighted,  you  know,  my  dears so,  so,~now  I  see 

clearly "  Margaret  had  recourse  to  her  spectacles, 

to  help  the  defect  of  which  she  complained,  and  was 
now  placing  them  on  her  forehead,  while  she  perused 
the  countenances  of  her  lovely  kinswomen  with  the 
nicest  and  most  exact  attention,  when  the  frowning 
brow  of  the  offended  and  still  pouting  Olive  coming 
in  contact  with  the  fair,  open  and  smiling  one  of 
Jessy's,  the  surprised  Margaret  added*  "  No, — I  can- 
not see  clear,  though  I  have  put  on  my  spectacles." 

"  And  pray,  cousin,  what  do  yon  want  to  see,  that 
you  examine  me  so  rery  particularly?"  demanded 
Olive,  somewhat  tartly  ^ 

To  which  her  kinswoman*  smiling,  replied,*— 

"  To  see  how  the  sun  looks  under  a  cloud,  my  dear ; 
or,  in  other  words,  my  spectacles  misled  me,  for  I 
fancied  that  I  discerned  *n  angry  frown  in  my  pretty 
QliVe's  face,  that  I  hare  been  mistaking  for  a  smile ; — 
that  is  all,  my  dear,  but  we  are  all  liable  to  mistakes 
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of  one  kind  or  another,  so  you  must  pardon  me,  my 
love  " 

But  this  time  the  good-natured  Margaret  was  not 
to  succeed  in  restoring  her  kinswoman  to  her  usual 
temperament ;  for  Olive  not  only  continued  to  frown, 
but  to  repeat  the  cause  of  it,  to  which  she  did  not  fail 
to  add  some  embellishments  of  her  own,  by  no  means 
in  favor  of  the  little  forester ;  and  when  she  had  suffi- 
ciently enlarged  on  the  culprit's  behaviour,  she  de- 
manded of  Margaret  if  she  did  not  think  that  the 
audacious  boy  should  be  severely  punished  for  his 
insolence  ? 

u  In  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  do  you 
mean,  my  love?"  answered  Margaret,  and  smiled,  for, 
stealing  a  glance  that  moment  at  Jessy's  laughing 
eye,  she  could  not  help  it* 

"  Which  you,  probably,  think  does  not  entitle  him  to 
any,  cousin  Craftly,"  retorted  the  disappointed  Olive, 
finding  that  she  was  losing  ground,  instead  of  having 
gained  it,  in  Margaret's  opinion. 

"  I  say  nothing,  my  dear,"  replied  Margaret,  "  and 
could  wish,  indeed,  that  you  had  not  said  quite  so 
much,  on  a  subject  which  I  do  not  at  all  understand, 
therefore  we  will  drop  it,  if  you  please.  I  love  to  see 
my  friends  happy,  when  I  invite  them  to  my  house, 
and  I  am  certain  they  cannot  be  so  while  their  minds 
are  occupied,  and  their  attention  called  off  by  un- 
pleasing  retrospection ;  banish  them,  dearest  Olive, 
at  least  while  you  remain  the  guest  of  Margaret 
Craftly,  for  you  well  know  that  she  is  an  avowed 
enemy  to  all  gloom  and  melancholy." 

"  And  so,  cousin  Craftly,  you  do  not  think  that  the 
boy  behaved  at  all  rude  to  me  ?"  cried  the  now  more 
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highly  enraged  Olive,  by  no  means  moved  by  the 
friendly  hints  which  Margaret  had  given  her,  and 
still  obstinately  persisting  in  a  subject  so  disagreeable 
to  the  feelings  of  her  affectionate  relative. 

"  My  dear,  I  really  have  not  time  to  think  at  all 
about  it,"  answered  Margaret ;  "  I  am  going  to  order 
tea  in  this  moment,  and  then  we  shall  be  more  plea- 
santly engaged.  Would  that  your  father  were  come, 
Jessy',  and  then  I  protest  that  I  should  feel  quite 
comfortable, — my  brother,   too,  promised  he  would 

return  at  an  parly  hour,  on  purpose  to" Margaret 

made  a  full  stop,  for  Olive  Blust  had  suddenly  turned 
an  inquiring  eye  full  upon  her,  and  she  added,  though 
with  a  little  embarrassment,  u  to— to  play  a  hand 
at  cards  with  us; — are  you  fond  of  cards,  my  dear 
Miss  Singleton  ?" 

To  which  Agatha  replied,  with  that  sweet  and  un- 
affected ingenuousness  which  invariably  marked  her 
character. — 

"  Were  I  to  tell  you,  Madam,  that  I  am  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  them,  you  would  think  it 
strange ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  true, — 1  was  never  in 
any  place  where  cards  were  played." 

"But  I  hope,  you  do  not  object  to  being  instructed 
in  the  use  of  them,  my  love,"  rejoined  Margaret,  glad 
to  be  relieved,  at  last,  from  the  insupportable  con- 
versation of  Olive;  "it  is  merely  a  harmless  and 
cheerful  amusement,  when  not  converted  into  a  spe- 
cies of  gambling ;  I  mean,  my  dear,  when  people  do 
not  sit  down  with  the  determined  and  horrible  inten- 
tion of  picking  one  another's  pockets,  too  generally 
practised  in  most  families  of  distinction,  as  if  they 
could  not  invite  their  friends  to  partake  of  (he  deli* 
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cacies  which  Abey  act  (before  jfchemy  without  making 
Ahem  pay  .dearly  for  their ,  entertainment.  This,  in- 
deed, is  a  species  of  amusement  <  (if  it  can  be  called 
such)  which  1  should  be  very  unwilling  you  should 
ever  be  initiated  an,  my  dear;  but  when  conversation 
becomes  torpid,  and  flags,  you  cannot  conceive  howm 
pack  of  cards  fills  up  the  time." 

"Well,  but  cousin.  Craftly,  I  have,  seen  you  play 
for- money,"  cried  Olive,  now  happy  •that  she.  had  af- 
forded her  an  opportunity  jfor  retaliation. 

"  Never,  Aiiss  Olive— never,7'  answered  Margaret, 
deeply  colouring,  "i  not  to  nyt  recollection  " 

"  Then  your  -.memory  happens  not  to  be  so  reten 
tive  of  a  circumstance*  which  every  body  else  must  re 
member,''  answered  >the  malicious  girl,  u  because,  at 
the  very  last  birth-day  feast,  save  only  one,  when  you 
and  Miss  Pen  Clutterbuck  were  partners  at  quadrille, 
how  it  amused  the  whole  company  to  hear  you  snarl 
and  snap  at  each  other,  just  like  two  she-dragons, 
both  eager  to  grasp  at  the  priae.  Let  me  see, — there 
was  about  nineteen  shillings  standing  in  the  pool, 
when,  my  heavens !  what  a  contest  ^hene  was  between 
you, — how  Miss  Penny  snapt,  and  bow  <you,  snarled ! 
We  were  just  going  down  the  middle  of  a  dance,  you 
knew,  Jessy,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  when  the 
lucky  card  was  thrown.  Poor  Miss  Pen  S  I  •  shall 
never  Target  her  (dismayed  countenance,  when  she 
arose  fiom  the  .table ;  ,nor  your  joyous  one,  eouajn 
Craftly,. as  you  counted  your  winnings,  and  dropped 
them,  one  by  one,  injo.  your  purse,— »bow  Jesay  and*  J 
laughed  ln 

And  so  would  Agatha,  had  not  delicacy  -and  good 
manners  absolutely  forbade  her  from  indulging  her 
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mirth  at  the  expence  of  poor  Margaret,  who  blushed 
up  to  the  very  eyes ;  while  Jessy,  who  felt  for  her 
good -humoured  kinswoman,  exclaimed,  at  the  con 
elusion  of  Olive's  speech,-— 

"  I  wish,  Olive,  you  had  not  thought  proper  to 
couple  me  so  often  in  your  ridiculous  and  foolish  ora- 
tion ;  if  I  laughed  it  was  because  others  did,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  at  cousin  Craftly." 

"  But  you  did  laugh,  Jessy,  so  what  is  the  use  of 
denying  i{?"  cried  Olive  ;  "and  there  was  no  harm 
neither ;  was  there,  cousin  Craftly  ?" 

"  None  in  the  world,  unless  Miss  Blust  is  disposed 
to  make  harm  of  it,"  replied  Margaret,  with  some 
little  warmth. 

"  Who,  me  ?  not  I,"  answered  Olive,  "  I  would  not 
be  so  malicious,  cousin ;  only  as  we  were  all  inclined 
to  be  so  grave  and  so  melancholy,  I  thought  I  would 
say  something  just  to  enliven  us  or  so." 

"  And  which  you  have  taken  every  possible  means 
to  prevent,  Miss  Blust,9'  observed  Margaret,  coldly ; 
"  however,  let  it  all  pass,  as  chaff  before  the  wind ;  it 
can  do  me  no  harm,'  and  you  no  good,  but  you  will 
know  better  in  time  than  to  use  weapons  which  inflict 
wounds,  but  cannot  heal  them." 

The  tea-things  were  at  this  moment  brought  in  by  a 
domestic,  or  probably  the  thread  of  this  conversation 
would  again  have  been  resumed  by  the  saucy  Olive, 
were  it  only  for  the  propensity  which  she  invariably 
discovered  to  torment  her  fellow-creatures  ;  for  con- 
sider human  nature  how  we  will,  we  shall  always  ob- 
serve a  peculiar  cast  of  mind  distinguishing  every  part 
of  it,  a  predisposing  impulse  almost  in  every  breast. 
and  it  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  at  altering  the 
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work  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  manufacturer  of  the 
whole ;  for  though  it  would  be  very  possible  to  destroy 
its  effects,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  change  its 
habitual  constitution  for  any  advantage  :  our  tempers 
are  born  with  us,  they  are  cradled  with  us,  and  they 
continue  with  us  to  the  end  of  our  frail  and  mortal 
existence.  It  is  true  that  the  events  of  our  maturer 
years  are  frequently  suffered  to  pass  without  leaving 
any  impression  behind  them,  while  those  of  our  early 
youth  are  associated  with  our  warmest  feelings,  and 
our  most  ardent  and  sanguine  expectations  -  because 
youth  is  a  summer  flower,  and  age  a  cold  and  wither- 
ing one. 

And  it  was  a  most  seasonable  relief  to  the  feelings 
of  some  of  the  female  party,  when  the  fisher  made  his 
appearance,  with  Leontine  Craftly  at  his  heels,  and 
his  cheerful  countenance  was  a  sunny  beam  to  the 
gloom  which  hung  over  them,  like  a  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable mist. 

He  offered  some  slight  apology  to  his  kinswoman 
for  having  kept  her  so  long  waiting  ;  "  but,  shiver  my 
topsails !"  added  he,  "  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  so 
late  by  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  till  I  fell  in  with 
Craftly." 

"Well,  better  late  than  never,  kinsman,"  cried 
Margaret,  as  she  sat  down  to  commence  her  opera- 
tions for  tea«making ;  meanwhile  Craftly  had  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  young  ladies,  and  the  fisher  had 
taken  care  to  draw  Olive  aside  to  inform  her  how  se- 
verely he  had  chastised  Wolf  for  his  rough  behaviour, 
at  which  she  received  so  much  satisfaction,  that  a 
smile  at  last  succeeded  to  the  frown  which  had  so  long 
overshadowed  her  fair  brow  ;  besides,  Leontine  had 
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drawn  a  chair  close  to  her's,  and,  excepting  a  very 
distant  bow  to  Miss  Singleton  on  his  first  entrance, 
had  noticed  her  in  no  other  particular  manner,  neither 
had  he  spoken  to  Jessy  more  than  he  did  at  any  other 
time ;  she  was  the  exclusive  object  of  his  attention ; 
and  Olive,  imagining  also  that  she  was  the  chief  object 
of  his  attraction,  began  by  slow  and  imperceptible  de- 
grees to  recover  her  good  humour,  taking  good  care, 
however,  that  nobody  should  have  any  chance  of  edging 
in  a  word  beside  herself,  or  sharing  any  of  those  at- 
tentions from  Craftly,  which  she  claimed  as  her  own. 

During  tea,  the  news  of  the  town  was  discussed, 
ttnd  the  arrivals  talked  of;  among  which  the  fisher 
stated  that  there  were  several  families  of  distinction, 
come  for  the  sea-bathing,  who  had  already  taken 
furnished  lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  Cromer." 

"  There  will  be  a  prodigious  overflow  of  company 
this  season,  then,  I  dare  say,  kinsman,"  cried  Margaret. 

"  Yes,  the  inhabitants  of  Cromer  are  likely  to  have 
a  fine  harvest,"  answered  Peter,  chuckling  as  he  spoke; 
"  there  was  not  a  bed  left,  for  chick  nor  fowl,  last 
night,  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Inn,  which  is  the  place 
where  all  the  quality  take  up  their  quarters ;  and,  shiver 
my  topsails  !  if  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  a  chance  of 
letting  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  to  some  of  them,  be- 
fore we  can  cry  Jack' Robinson  !  The  highest  bidder 
is  the  surest  finder,  you  know,  my  dear  Miss  Singleton ; 
and  as  you  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  cottage 
being  inhabited,  why  I  will  try  whether  I  cannot  clap 
fifty  or  sixty  guineas  into  your  pocket  by  these  fine 
gentry.  You  wont  be  the  worse  for  it,  and  they  can 
well  spare  it ;  they  come  down  here  to  spend  their 
money,  and  why  shouldn't  they  ? — they  have  plenty 
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and  it  is  much  better  circulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
poor  and  the  industrious,  than  squandered  away  at 
the  gaming-table ;  so  I  will  write  a  bit  of  a  bill,  sig- 
nifying that  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  is  to  be  let,  and 
stick  it  up  to-morrow  morning  at  the  doc  of  the 
public  library," 

"  A  most  excellent  plan,  kinsman,"  observed  iViar- 
garet ;  "  don't  you  think  so,  brother?" 

To  which  Craftly,  who  had  been  sitting  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  sort  of  abstracted  manner,  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  wandering,  and  employed  by  some 
other  subject,  now,  roused  by  the  question  which  his 
sister  had  suddenly  put  to  him,  replied,— 

"  There  cannot  be  a  better,  in  my  mind,  nor  one  so 
likely  to  succeed.  The  cottage  is  in  excellent  repair, 
and  is  so  delightfully  situated,  for  those  persons  of  a 
highly  rtanantic  and  secluded  disposition,  and  who 
prefer  calm  retirement  to  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  busy 
town,  that  I  should  not  in  the  least  wonder,  if,  by  the 
plan  you  are  going  to  adopt,  that  a  tenant  will  be 
found  for  it  immediately, — that  is,  provided  no  idle 
reports  have  been  spread  about  to  its  disadvantage." 

"  Which  the  silly  and  the  ignorant  will  only  give 
credit  to,"  cried  the  fisher.  "Shiver  my  topsails! 
do  you  think  any  body  in  their  senses  will  believe  in 
apparitions,  and  such  nonsensical  tales  ?" 

"And  do  you  really  think,  kinsman,"  cried  Mar- 
gdret,  for  the  fisher  had  most  unfortunately  started 
her  favorite  topic,  "  do  you  truly  think  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  young  woman  and  the  infant  that  were 
drowned  there,  just  under  the  cliff;  and  who,  when 
the  wind  blows  in  a  certain  quarter,  has  been  heard 
singing  there,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  ?" 
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*  And  don't  you  believe  in  the  spots  of  blood  that 
were  found  in  the  haunted  chamber,  father  ?"  cried 
Olive,  shuddering. 

a  Spots  of  a  fiddlestick's  end !"  vociferated  the  fisher, 
perceiving  that  even  the  complexion  of  Agatha  turned 
pale  at  the  last-mentioned  circumstance ;  "  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bright  silver  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese ;  or  that  fishes  will  swim  without  water  ?— do 
1  believe  that  a  lobster  is  made  like  a  herring ;  or 
that  a  whale  will  sail  upon  a  dolphin's  back,  you 
silly  young  goose  ?  and  you,  cousin  Margaret,— you, 
too,  who  are  old  enough  to  know  better,— -you  to 
listen  to  such  gossip's  stories !" 

"  Well,  but  you  know,  kinsman,  though  one  is  old, 
one  cannot  stop  up  one's  ears  to  what  people  are 
ready  to  take  their  Bible  oath  of,"  uttered  Margaret, 
not  much  pleased  with  the  last-mentioned  observations 
of  the  honest  Peter:  "  there  certainly  has  been  some 
colour  for  such  a  report." 

"  Then  it*must  be  the  colour  of  a  fool's  head/'  re- 
torted the  fisher,  "  for  a  wise  one  had  known  better : 
for  my  part,  I  have  been,  at  all  hours  and  in  all  wea- 
thers, when  the  wind  has  blown  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  sailing  round  the  cliff,  and  under  the  cliff, 
and  over  the  cliff,  but  deuce  a  bit  of  any  ghost  1  ever 
encountered,  but  a  poor  sea-gull,  or  solitary  wild  fowl, 
who  used  to  flap  their  wings  about  the  edges  of  the 
boat,  poor  starved-gutted  rogues!  for  a  morsel  of 
something  to  eat.  Ghosts,  indeed !  did  you  ever  hear 
the  like  of  these  women,  Craftly  ? — (hey  would  per- 
«uade  a  man  out  of  his  senses." 

"  To  argue  against  a  belief  in  apparitions  would 
take  a  wiser  head  than  mine,  kinsman,"  answered 
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Craftly ;  "  for,  absurd  as  it  may  appear,  those  of  no 
ordinary  intellect  admit  the  possibility,  and  everr  the 
probability  of  their  existence." 

The  fisher  was  silent ;  and  Margaret,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  silence,  exclaimed, — 

"And  therefore,  kinsman,  it  is  evident  that  super- 
stition, as  it  is  called,  is  not  confined  to  the  vulgar, 
but  that  people  of  sense  and  education  have  been  af- 
fected by  it." 

"  Don't  believe  it,  Margaret,— don't  believe  it. 
Shiver  my  topsails  !  it  is  a  confounded  cracker.  Miss 
Singleton,  my  dear,  did  you  ever  see  a  .ghost  in  aL 
your  Ijfe  ?" 

The  manner  in  which  this  question  was  put  by  the 
fisher  made  it  almost  morally  impossible  to  resist 
laughing ;  and  Agatha  replied,— 

"  No,  Sir ;  nor  can  I  at  all  conceive  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  sound  without  matter  possible,  or  that  it 
can  emanate  from  a  being  purely  immaterial ;  but  I 
had  much  rather  decline  entering  on  subjects  so  very 
much  above  my  comprehension.  I  certainly  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  kind  since  I  became  an  inmate  of  the 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  though  my  ears  have  frequently 
been  assailed  by  the  reports  you  mention,  and  I  had 
much  difficulty  in  dispelling  the  influence  of  such  re- 
ports on  the  mind  of  my  attendant,  Claribelle, — nay, 
she  has  absolutely  told  me,  that  she  had  seen  and 
heard  things  ;  but  my  poor  father  never  would  permit 
such  conversation  to  be  carried  on  in  his  hearing,  or 
even  in  the  house,— he  had  a  particular  aversion  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind." 

45  Shiver  my  topsails !  and  your  father  was  in  the 
right,"  cried  the  fisher ;  "  and  he  was  p  sensible  man, 
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fivi  you  are  a  very  sensible  girl  for  following  his  ex- 
ample ; — so,  here's  to  the  confusion  of  all  ghosts  and 
ghostesses,  in  a  full  bumper  of  brandy  and  water." 

And  the  fisher,  swallowed  off  a  large  glass  of  his 
favorite  mixture,  which  his  kinswoman  Margaret  had 
taken  care  to  set  before  him,  wfell  knowing  that  the 
moment  he  had  drank  his  tea,  he  loved  to  enjoy  his 
pipe  and  his  grog,  till  the  supper  hour,  which  was  to 
be  filled  up  with  conversation  instead  of  cards,  as 
Miss  Singleton  had  discovered  no  inclination  to  be 
initiated  into  this  agreeable  practice  of  killing  time, 
which  she  could  always  employ  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage. 

More  general  conversation  now  took  place  between 
the  ladies ;  Margaret's  currant  wine  being  introduced, 
and  its  qualities  canvassed  over,  Jessy  praised  its 
excellent  flavour,  and  acknowledged  that  it  was 
greatly  superior  to  her's;  Olive  denied  the  fact;  and 
Miss  Singleton,  who  did  not  understand  any  thing 
about  the  matter,  was  entirely  neuter  on  the  occasion. 
Some  excellent  peaches,  and  other  fruit,  were  handed 
round  by  Craftly ;  and  when  it  came  to  Miss  Single* 
ton's  turn  to  tak6  one,  he  selected  it,  and  presenting 
it  to  her,  exclaimed,— 

"  Let  me  recommend  a  smaller  one  to  you,  Madam ; 
-they  are  generally  of  a  finer  quality  than  those  of  a 
larger  size." 

Agatha  did  as  she  was 'desired,  and  took  the  peach 
from  the  hand  of  Craftly,  rather  mechanically  than 
from  inclination  ;  but  even  this  small  mark  of  civility 
was  highly  offensive  to  Olive  Blust,  for  she  herself 
had  made  choice  of  a  large  peach,  and  Leontine  nad 
•aid  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  why  should  ne  be 
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so  solicitous  in  recommending  one  of  a  better  kind  (• 
Miss  Singleton  more  than  to  her  or  Jessy  ? — and  she 
frowned,  and  bit  her  lip  disdainfully,  when  the  fruit 
was  again  handed  round  to  her,  refusing  to  take  any 

more. 

u  Had  you  not  betfer  ?"  cried  Craftly ;  *  the  plums 
are  very  fine." 

"  Then  you  may  eat  them  yourself,"  answered  she, 
and  turned  away  her  head  with  a  disdainful  sneer,  so 
pereeptibly  rude,  (hat  it  could  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  her  father;  and,  highly  provoked  at  her 
continued  sullen  frowns,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  And  what  the  dickens  is  the  reason  you  don't 
choose  to  take  a  plum,  when  you  see  every  body  else 
eating  them  ?" 

"  Because  I  don't  choose,"  answered  Olive,  tartly. 

"Why,  then,  shiver  my  topsails!  let  it  alone,"  cried 
the  fisher,  taking  an  extra  whiff  of  his  pipe,  "  for,  of 
all  the  fishes  that  swim  in  the  sea,  thou  art  the 
oddest-;  but  enjoy  thy  spleen,  even  till,  thou  burst, 
thou  little  fiatail,  do, — there's  nobody  minds  thee. 
Come,  Craftly,  drink,  boy,  and  let  the  hussy  alone; — 
confound  her,  she  is  always  blowing  a  gale  some- 
where, never  contented  but  when  she  is  kicking  up  a 
breeze." 

"  If  I  don't  like  plums,  am  I  obliged  to  eat  them, 
father  ?"  cried  Olive ;  "  Jessy  knows  that  they  always 
disagree  with  me,  don't  they,  Jessy  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  father,  they  always  have  the  effect  df 
souring  on  her  stomach,"  cried  Jessy,  colouring  like 
rrimson,  on  perceiving  that  the  eyes  of  Leontine  were 
fixed  on  her,  during  the  appeal  made  by  her  sistei, 
with  the  tenderest  emotions  of  something  like  con** 
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passion,  if  it  could  not  be  called  love ;  but  he  as  in* 
stantly  withdrew  them,  the  look  having  drawn  a  deep 
sigh  from  Jessy's  heart,  which  reached  no  ear  but  his 
alone. 

"  Well,  well,  if  they  don't  agree  with  her,  that  is 
another  matter,"  cried  the  fisher ;  "  but,  shiver  my 
topsails  I  if  I  did  notHhink  that  they  had  soured  her 

temper  too ! well,  now  let's  to  business,  as  the 

saying  is ;  to-morrow,  cousin  Craftly,  I  shall  want 
your  assistance;  you  must  come  and  take  a  snap  at 
Herring  Dale,  and  then  we  will  take  a  walk  to  Cro- 
mer, and  stick  up  the  bill  at  Adams's  circulating  li- 
brary, where  all  the  great  folks  go  to  read  love-non- 
sense, and  such  like ;  then  they  will  cast  their  eyes  on 
the  paper,  and  all  hands  will  read  what  it  says, — '  A 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff  to  be  let,'  cries  one ;  *  in  a  beau- 
tiful situation/  cries  another ;  '  delightfully  romantic, 
and  by  the  sea-side,'  says  one ;  '  I'll  have  it,'  says  an- 
other ;  so  down  it  goes  to  them  that  will  name  the 
highest  price;  in  they  pop— take  possession  of  it; 
some  great  lord,  or  some  great  lady,  and  in  about  six 
months  after— pop  goes  fifty  guineas  into  Miss  Sin- 
gleton's pockets." 

"  Well,  and  it  would  be  something  worth  popping 
for,  would  it  not,  my  dear  ?"  cried  Margaret,  address- 
ing herself  to  the  silent  and  listening  Agatha,  who 
modestly  replied,— 

"You  are  all  too  kind,  indeed, dear  madam,  to  one 
who  can  never  sufficiently  repay  the  interest  you  are  so 
good  as  to  take,  in  my  unhappy  destiny." 

There  was- a  tone  in  the  voice  of  Agatha  which  was 
melody  itself,  for,  whatever  she  said,  vibrated  on  the 
heart ;  and  whether  Margaret  Craftly  thought  Aga* 
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tha  particularly  interesting  at  this  moment  wo  knew 
not,  but  she  certainly  looked  at  her  with  peculiar  *d- 
miration,  while  she  exclaimed,— 

"  My  dear,  every  body  must  feel  interested  about 
you  that  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  for  you  are 
exactly  what  every  body  could  v?ish,  but  what  is  so 
seldom  to  be  found." 

"  So  she  is,  cousin  Craftly,  po  she  is,"  cried  the 
fisher;  "that  is  the  most  sensible  remark  you  have 
made  for  a  long  time ;  and  I  wish  that  I  could  see  some 
folks  learn  to  copy  her  example." 

The  bonnets  and  scarfs  were  now' loudly  called  for* 
as  the  hour  was  growing  late ;  and  though  Margaret 
had  declared  that  she  had  provided  an  excellent  s<*p* 
per  for  her  guests,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  thftt 
.  Peter  could  be  prevailed  on  to  stay  and  partake  of  it ; 
yet  the  sound  of  roast  ducks,  swimming  in  gravy,  and 
a  dish  of  green  peas,  roused  his  attention  ;  and  Jessy, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  dis- 
appoint his  kinswoman  in  the  expectation  of  his  staying 
to  supper,  the  pipe  was  cheerfully  resumed,  the  glass  of 
grog  replenished,  and  the  bonnets  and  scarfs  laid  down 
again ;  after  which,  much  general  chit-chat  took  place: 
Margaret  asked  Miss  Singleton  how  the  ladies  dressed 
in  a  convent,  and  Agatha,  willing  to  oblige  this  ami- 
able old  maid  in  all  her  enquiries,  began  very  accu- 
rately to  describe  the  costume  of  the  nuns,  and  then 
the  novices  and  the  boarders,  and  was  interrupted  in 
'the  very  middle  of  her  discourse,  interesting  only  to 
the  females,  by  the  appearance  of  the  roast  ducks  and 
*  a  large  dish  of  green  peas. 

"  You  shall  finish  the  cap  after  supper,  my  dear." 
cried  Margaret 
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u Shiver  my  topsails,  if  she  does  thought"  said 
Peter ;  "  Zounds !  have  you  no  mercy  on  the  dear 
girl,  cousin  Craftly !  you  have  talked  her  now  into  a 
high  fever  about  your  cuffs  and  your  rufls,  and  your 
capes,  and  your  furbelows.*' 

"  Why,  lord,  kinsman,  we  women  must  talk  about 
something,"  cried  Margaret,  and  smiled 

"  That  yon  must,  Meg,"  answered  the  fisher,  as  he 
prepared  to  take  bis  seat  at  the  table ;  "  and,  when 
once  you  begin,  the  devil  himself  cannot  stop  you  I" 


CHAPTER  XIL 


"  Come,  braid  for  me  the  simple  tsess, 

That  curls  so  wildly  round  thy  brow  ; 
Beneath  whose  arch  of  loveliness, 

Thy  bright  blue  eyes  are  beaming  now : 
And  place  this  wreathe  of  flow 'rets  there, 

To  form  some  emblems  sweet  for  me ; 
I  chose  them*  for  I  thought  them  fair, 

But  find  them  not  so  fair  as  thee/' 

Ok  the  return  of  the  fornily  party  to  Herring  Dale 
very  little  conversation  was  exchanged  on  either  side, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  retired  to  their  respective 
chambers,  but  not  before  the  fisher  had  bade  Miss 
Singleton  good  riight  in  his  usual  kind  manner,  Jessy 
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always  following  his  example ;  but  Olive,  whose  jea- 
Jous  fears  had  only  lain  dormant  for  a  short  time, 
was  now  again  roused  against  an  object,  so  pure,  so 
innocent  and  so  spotless,  that  celestial  angels  might 
have  been  witnesses  to  all  her  actions,  and  still  looked 
.ddwn  with  approving  smiles ;  and  the  cold  good-night 
and  distant  curtsey  were  neither  unfelt  by  the  lovely 
Agatha,  or  unnoticed  by  the  sweet  Jessy,  the  cause 
of.  which  was  too  well  known  to  her, — and  painful 
and  agonizing  were  the  reflections  of  this  amiable 
girl,  when  she  considered* how  hopeless  was  the  at- 
tachment which  her  sister  had  conceived  for  one  whom 
she  felt  well  convinced  never  could  return  it.  That 
Olive  loved  in  vain,  she  had  long  known ;  and  that 
she  herself  was  the  object  on  whom  Leontine  Craftly 
had  placed  his  affections,  she  was  also  fully  sensible 
of,  and  her  throbbing  heart  but  too  consciously  con- 
fessed that  such  a  conviction  .was  not  unpleasing  to 
her,  though  she  vainly  tried  to  conceal  the  passion 
that  triumphed  in  her  heart,  and  she  as  vainly  endea- 
voured to  imagine  that  friendship  had  only  found  a 
place  there,  yet  the  little  urchin-winced  boy,  who 
shoots  at  random  quivers  from  his  bow,  had  beeq  too 
certain  in  his  aim,  when  he  glanced  at  poor  Jessy, 
and  she  loved  Leontine  long  before  she  was  conscious 
of  what  nature  were  the  sentiments  with  which  he 
had  inspired  her ; — and  it  was  a  moment  of  indescri- 
bable anguish  to  the  amiable  and  affectionate  girl,/ 
when  she  was  aware  of  the  deep-rooted  passion  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  bosom  of  her  sister  for  her 
cousin  Craftly,  since  Olive  absolutely  thought  herself 
the  mistress  of  his  affections ;  and  it  was  also  a  source 
jf  no  small  regfet  to  Jessy,  that  Miss  Singleton  was 
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selected  as  the  victim  of  her  ill-grounded  jealousy, 
the  trifling  attentions  he  had  paid  to  her,  and  to  which 
so  excellent  a  creature  was  entitled  from  her  ex- 
clusive merits,  resulting  from  the  purest  motives  of 
humanity,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition  t 
and  while  these  painful  emotions  filled  the  heart  of 
Jessy,  and  kept  her  from  enjoying  her  peaceful 
slumbers,  not  more  pleasing  ones  occupied  the  mind 
of  Agatha,  as,  in  retiring  to  her  chamber,  she  seriously 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
and  there  was  more  than  one  circumstance  which  had 
given  her  pain. 

The  conduct  of  her  little  favorite,  who  was  likely 
to  become  a  very  disagreeable  inmate  in  the  house  of 
(he  fisher,  and  for  whom  she  felt  a  growing  partiality, 
the  nature  of  which  she  could  not  account  for,  occa- 
sioned her  to  feel  a  great  share  of  uneasiness  on  his 
account,  in  the  fear  that  he  would  in  time  weary  out 
the  patience  and  good  humour  of  his  benevolent  pro- 
tector, and  by  continually  behaving  rude  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  induce  him  at  last  to  send  the  poor  boy 
away  from  his  friendly  roof ;  and  what  could  her  en- 
treaties then  avail  ? — if  she  pleaded  for  Wolf  a  second 
time,  it  would  be  thought  that  she  wished  to  encou- 
rage him  in  the  improper  freedom  he  had  taken  with 
Miss  Blust ;  and  if  poor  Wolf  was  banished  from  her 
sight,  6he  felt  that  her  abode  at  Herring  Dale  would 
be  rendered  extremely  uncomfortable ;  the  cool  man- 
ner, too,  in  which  Olive  had  bade  her  good-night,  and 
her  previous  conduct  at  the  house  of  her  amiable 
kinswoman,  portended  nothing  very  pleasing  while 
she  remained  under  the  protection  of  the  fisher,  as 
»he  could  not  but  perceive  that  site  was  the  object  of 
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ber  jealous  fears  respecting  her  cousin,  Leontine 
Craftly,  from  whom  she  neither  wanted,  nor  was  at 
all  ambitious  of  receiving  any  particular  attentions 
*  other  than  common  politeness  demanded ;  for,  though 
a  very  pleasing  and  prepossessing  young  man,  still 
Agatha  felt  that  he  was  greatly  her  inferior,  and  that 
her  birth  and  education  had  taught  her  to  look  higher 
than  to  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  even  in  the  supposition 
that  she  was  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  but  Agatha 
was  not  blind,  and  soon  began  to  discover  that  the 
real  object  of  this  young  man's  repeated  visits  to  Her- 
ring Dale  was  the  sweet  and  unassuming  Jessy,  and 
that,  though  he  evidently  laboured  to  conceal  his 
passion  for  his  young  and  lovely  kinswoman,  that  his 
glowing  admiration  of  her  daily  increased ;  but  he? 
observation  of  Jessy  was  not  so  successful,  fur  no 
look  of  her's  betrayed  that  Leontine  was  beloved  by 
her,  and  Agatha  almost  doubted  whether  this  lovely 
girl  was  conscious  of  her  cousin's  ardent  attachment 
towards  her,  much  less  could  she  divine  the  cause,  or 
see  the  necessity  of  Craftly's  attentions  being  always 
so  conspicuously  directed  to  the  elder  sister,  when  the 
younger  was  in  possession  of  his  affections  :  it  was  a 
sort  of  system  of  conduct  which  she  could  not' volun- 
tarily approve,  and  certainly  was  not  a  point  in  favor 
of  Craftly,  who,  if  his  views  were  honorable,  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  selecting  such  an  object  as 
Jessy  for  his  choice ;  and  as  he  could  not  love  both 
sisters,  she  thought  it  highly  imprudent,  and  systema- 
tically cruel,  in  paying  attentions  to  the  one  whom 
he  actually  did  not  love,  and  therefore  had  no  inten- 
tion of  marrying,  unless  it  was  a  stratagem  only  to 
inspire  an  interest  in  the  heart  of  Jessy,  by  making 
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her  sister  apparently  her  rival,  and  certainly  it  had 
such  an  appearance,  which  occasioned  Agatha  to  foVm 
no  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  sentiments  or  prin- 
ciples of  Craftly,  as  such  conduct  was  decidedly  against 
honor,  delicacy  or  feeling,  and  the  consequences  likely 
to  be  most  detrimental  to  the  peace  of  the  fisher's 
family,  whenever  a  discovery  should  take  place  of  the 
real  object  of  Leontine's  pursuit ;  and  haughty  and 
unamiable  as  Olive  confessedly  was,  Agatha  yet  re- 
garded her  as  a  being  more  to  be  pitied  than  con- 
demned, but  was  fully  determined,  that,  whatever  mo- 
tives Craftly  had  for  adopting  such  conduct  towards 
the  two  sisters,  that  she  would  not  be  the  third  in 
giving  a  colour  to  such  duplicity,  but  utterly  repel  all 
advances  made  to  her  by  Craftly,  in  any  shape  but 
that  of  (he  most  distant  civility,  and  that  if  Olive 
Blust  had  began  to  fear  a  rival  in  her,  she  should 
very  shortly  find  herself  mistaken. 

All  these  reflections,  blending  also  with  some  pain- 
ful retrospections  of  her  dear  lamented  father  and  her 
unhappy  orphan  state,  kept  Agatha  from  sleeping,  in- 
somuch that  her  attendant,  Claribelle,  frequently 
lieard  her  deep-drawn  sighs,  and,  urged  by  her  affec- 
tions for  her  beloved  young  mistress,  could  no  longer 
remain  silent ;  (for  by  the  express  desire  of  Agatha, 
Claribelle  always  slept  in  her  apartment ;)  and  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Dear  Miss  Agatha,  what  has  made  you.  so  rest- 
less ?  I  protest  that  you  have  not  closed  your  eyes  the 
whole  of  the  night !  or  if  you  havef  sleep  has  not  re- 
freshed you;  I  have  heard  you  sigh  too,  heavily,  as  if 
your  heart  was  breaking ;  pray  pardon  me,  my  dear 
young  lady,  for  making  the  enquiry,  but  I  cannot  hear 
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t6  see  you  unhappy,  and  would  willingly  know  the 
cause  of  it."  To  which  Agatha,  who  had  been  startled 
by  the  voice  of  Claribelle,  replied, — 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  .had  but  little  sleep,  Clari- 
belle, but  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  any  right  to  feel 
particularly  unhappy  ;  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  Pro- 
vidence to  murmur  or  repine  at  my  lot,  when  there 
are  others  who  have  more  cause  to  mourn  at  their 
misfortunes.'9 

"  Why,  that  is  true,  miss,"  answered  Claribelle ; 
many  are  not  half  so  comfortable  as  you  are, — in  so 
nice  a  house,  where  every  body  loves  the  ground  you 
walk  on  ;  the  fisher  perfectly  adores  you,  and  though 
one  of  the  Miss  Blusts  is  not  quite  so  agreeable  op^so 
kind  as  she  ought  to  be,  yet  there  is  the  other  quite 
the  reverse  of  her  cross  sister.  I  protest,  that  Miss 
Jessy  Blust  is  an  angel  of  a  girl,  is  not  she,  Miss 
Agatha  ?  and,  if  I  may  believe  in  what  Shelty  told 
me,  she  is  quite  the  blossom  of  the  family,  what  a  pity 
then  she  is  so  tyrannized  over  by  Miss  Olive !  but 
that  wont  be  for  long;  for  do  you  know,  Miss  Aga- 
tha, that  David  tells  nffe,  that  she  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Craftly,  her  father's  kinsman,  and  that  he 
has  been  paying  his  addresses  to  her  ever  since  they 
were  quite  children,  and  I  think  it  very  likely ;  for 
you  see  that  Mr.  Craftly  cannot  stay  away  from  Hei- 
ring  Dale,  for  the  life  and  the  soul  of  him,  he  is  al- 
ways here,  and  close  at  the  heels  of  Miss  Olive,  see 
him  when  you  will." 

"  And  so  these  are  really  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  the  fisher's  servants,  on  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Craftly,"  cried  Agatha,  perceiving  that  he 
had  given  the  strongest  colour  to  such  a  supposition* 
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by  his  artful  and  invidious  attack  on  the  weakness  of 
Olive's  well-known  partiality  for  him,  and  that  he  had 
began  with  this  system  of  duplicity,  even  so  early  as 
the  days  of  childhood ;  and,  shocked  at  the  discovery 
of  so  much  cruelty  in  the  heait  of,  apparently,  so  ami- 
able a  young  man,  she  mentally  ejaculated, — poor 
Olive,  how  1  pity  thee  !  in  the  meanwhile  Claribelle, 
bad  replied, — 

"  To  be  sure,  miss,  it  is  the  observation  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  them  together ;  Mr,  Craftly  pays 
Miss  Olive  Blust  so  much  attention  that  any  body, 
with  half  an  eye,  may  see  that  they  are  lovers ;  so,  I 
say,  that  when  she  is  fairly  married  to  Mr.  Craftly, 
that  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  poor  Miss  Jessy,  for 
then  she  will  have  every  thing  her  own  way." 

"  Yes,  when  he  is  really  married  to  her  sister,  or  to 
any  one  else,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Jessy  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful/'  cried  Agatha,  believing  that 
Jessy  would  be  very  indifferent  as  to  who  he  married, 
and  .that  the  affections  of  such  a  man  would  be  no 
price  to  any  woman  ;  but  these  sentiments  were  not 
ultimately  disclosed  to  Claribelle,  fearful  of  exciting 
any  prejudice  in  her  mind  against  a  relative  of  her 
protector ;  still  Agatha  arose  on  this  morning  more 
disgusted  than  ever,  at  the  conduct  which  was  so  un- 
generously adopted  by  Craftly,  and  well  aware,  that  if 
it  eould  be  even  surmised  by  the  fisher,  that  it  would 
never  meet  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  a 
father. 

On  her  entrance  to  the  parlour,  the  very  first  object  * 
she  beheld  there  was  Leontine  Craftly  and  Jessy, 
whose. hand  he  had  snatched,  and  was  about  pressing 
it  to  his  lips,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  opened  by 
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Agatha)  who,  starting  hack  with  involuntary  surpjis* 
and  confusion,  not  only  at  what  she  beheld,  but  well 
knowing  that  the  scene  she  had  witnessed  must  of  er* 
whelm  the  parties  themselves  with  shame  and  embar- 
rassment not  to  be  described,  she  blushed  deeply,  while 
she  exclaimed,—- 

"  Pray  pardon  me,  dear  Jessy,  I  did  not  know  that 
you  had  company,  or  I  should  have  been  the  last  being 
in  existence  who  would  have  intruded  on  your. pre- 
sence! pray,  pray  forgive  me  1"  and  Agatha  would 
instantly  have  again  disappeared,  had  not  the  confused 
ajid  blushing  Jessy,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  implored  her 
to  remain. 

"You  do  not  intrude, — you  can  never  intrude  on 
one  to  whom  your  presence  is  always  welcome,  deaf* 
est  Miss  Singleton,"  uttered  she;  "oar  kinsman,  who 
has  visited  us  thus  early  this  morning,  at  the  express 
desire  of  my  father,  had  been  saying  something  at 
which  he  imagined  I  had  taken  offence,  and  as  I  did 
not  speak,  he — he — very  ridiculously  took  bold  of  my 
hand — at  the  moment  you  came  in,  but  it  was  merely 
a  silly  affair  between  us,  nothing  more,  I  assure  you  ; 
and  you  will  not  mention  it  to  wy  sister, — not  that  i£ 
would  be  of  the  slightest  consequence,  only  Olive  ia 
so  strange  a  girl,  that"-— Jessy  paused  and  looked 
indeed  ridiculous  enough,  while  Agatha,  delicately 
feeling  for  her  situation,  instantly  replied, 

"  You  know  but  little  of  me,  aa  yet*  dear  Jessy,  it 
you  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  make  any  one  uncomfortable  by  aay  interfer- 
ence, in  matters  that  do  not  immediately  concern 
me,  neither  does  my  curiosity  extend  to  any  perseofe 
buaiaisss  but  my  own;  I  beg,  therefore*  yen  wilt  At* 
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again  repeat  a  caution  so  perfectly  unnecessary,  at  the 
Mme  Moment,  let  me  add,  as  painful  to  my  feelings  as 
to  your V 

Jessy  blushed  a  deeper  red,  but  was  silent,  and  at 
this  moment  Agatha  stole  a  glance  at  the  countenance 
of  Leon  tine  Craft  ly,  which  did  not  betray  the  slightest 
emotion;  every  feature  was  calm  and  settled,  as 
though  no  conversation  had  passed  between  her  and 
Jessy,  on  a  subject  in  which  he  had  no  small  share  : 
was  it  confidence,  or  effrontery  the  most  consummate  } 
~<~she  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  which ;  and  the  entrance 
of  the  fisher,  with  the  two  boys,  with  whom  he*  had 
been  taking  a  walk  by  the  eea-side,  very  fortunately 
relieved  the  embarrassed  feelings  of  poor  Jessy,  for 
whose  happiness,  as  well  as  Olive's,  Agatha  now  en- 
dured the  most  alarming  apprehensions ;  for  it  was 
now  evident  that  Craftfy  was  making  love  to  both  of 
tkeao,  and  that  both  sisters  were  likely  to  become  the 
victims  of  his  duplicity :  at  which  she  shuddered ;  for 
the  system  of  education  which  Agatha  had  received 
at  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters  though  unfit* 
shionable  to  that  of  the  present  day,  had  taught  her 
immediately  to  revok  at  any  sentiment  clothed  in  ar- 
tificial virtue ;  and  youthfal  and  inexperienced  as  she 
literally  was,  hi  the  ways  of  the  world,  she  was  not  td 
be  deceived  by  the  false  glare  of  the  superficial  light 
floating  only  on  the  surface  of  the  human  heart ;  tor 
the  intrinsic  value  of  those  virtues  which  ought  al- 
ways to  compose  the  interior  part,  without  which  it  is 
of  little  value  at  alt. 

At  the  appearance  of  Miss  Blust,  towards  whom 
Craftly  immediately  flew,  and  conducted  her  to  a 
dbair,  taking  one  himself  close  beside  her,  Agrthsr 
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averted  her  head  with  a  sort  of  involuntary  disgust 
she  had  never  felt  before  towards  any  one  human  be- 
ing, and  she  sighed  at  the  reflection,  that  mankind 
were  indeed  but  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  more 
than  ever  commiserated  the  fate  of  the  sweet  Jessy, 
who  had  yielded  the  treasure  of  her  innocent  and 
guiltless  heart,  to  the  possession  of  such  a  monster  of 
duplicity. 

Little  Wolf  had  a  large  bunch  of  beautiful  wild 
.floors,  which  he  had  been  at  no  small  pains  in  col- 
lecting on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  his  hand,  and  hav- 
ing .arranged  them  into  two  pretty  poseys,  he  pre- 
sented one  to  Jessy,  and  then,  very  awkwardly  went 
up  to  the  side  of  Olive,  exclaiming,  "  this  is  the  pret- 
-tiest ;  will  you  have  it,  and  be  friends  with  me  1  fa- 
ther says  I  ought  to  go  down  on  my  knees,  and  beg 
pardon,  for  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday  after  dinner, 
—but  make  me  if  you  can ;  I  will  go  down  on  my  knees 
to  none  but  God :  yet  for  all  that,  sister  Olive,  I'm 
sadly  sorry  that  I  vexed  you  so,  and  if  you  will  take 
these  flowers,  which  I  have  gathered  for  you,  I  will 
offend  you  no  more." 

Olive  disdainfully  held  out  her  hand  to  receive  the 
flowers,  but  no  returning  smile  of  good  humour  man- 
tled on  her  cheek,  to  assure  the  little  forester  that  his 
offence  was  either  forgotten  or  forgiven ;  but  he  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  whole  company,  and 
was  instantly  restored  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
warm-hearted  fisher,  who,  whispering  in  the  ear 
of  Craftly,  protested  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
spirited  boys  in  existence. 

"  Though  he  has  a  comical  way  of  shewing  it," 
uttered  he,  "  yet,  shiver  my  topsails  1  if  I  don't  like 
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the  boy  the  better  for  it ;  1  hate  your  smooth-tongued 
oily  chaps,  who  look  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in 
their  mouths,  but  cheese  would  not  choke  them. 
Shiver  my  topsails !  if  ever  I  knew  one  of  them  that 
was  worth  a  rope's  yarn." 

"Wolf  is  certainly  a  most  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary boy/'  answered  Craftly,  "  and  if  his  under- 
standing ripens  with  his  years,  he  will  most  avowedly 
discover  some  traits  of  uncommon  genius ;  but  you 
will  allow  that  Alfred  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
of  the  two? — Wolf  will  be  no  favorite  with  the 
ladies." 

"  The  devil  he  wont/9  cried  the  fisher;  "  and  why 
not,  pray  ? — it  is  not  every  woman  that  loves  a  sugar 
sop,  or  a  soft  tommy,  and,  curse  me,  if  I  think  the 
other  will  be  any  thing  more ;  turn  him  which  way 
you  will,  he  always  gives  you  the  same  answer." 

"  While  Wolf  retains  the  very  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion," answered  Craftly ;  and  although  this  conversa- 
tion was  Carried  on  in  an  under  tone,  the  last  sen- 
tence, pronounced  with  some  asperity,  reached  the 
ear  of  Agatha,  and  by  no  means  diminished  the  un- 
favorable impression  she  had  that  morning  imbibed 
against  the  character  of  Craftly,  who  once  caught  a 
glance  of  her  expressive  and  intelligent  countenance, 
beaming  full  upon  him,  and  betrayed  no  small  embar- 
rassment, but  from  what  cause  was  best  known  to 
himself.  Affecting,  however,  a  happy  indifference  as 
to  what  might  be  the  subject  of  Miss  Singleton's 
thoughts,  or  as  if  he  had  not  been  conscious  of  the  se- 
rious expression  which  her  dignified  look  had  con- 
veyed, he  began  playing  with  a  little  spaniel,  which 
was  the  favorite  of  Olive,  and  then,  addressing  Wolfc 
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who  was  feeding  the  dog  with  a  small  portion  of  Us 
buttered  roll,  he  exclaimed,— 

u  And  pray,  Wolf,  how  comes  it  that  you  have  this 
morning  been  so  unmindful  in  your  duty  to  another 
fair  sister,  for  whom  you  have  gathered  no  posey  ?" 

Instantly  the  cheeks  of  Wolf  became  Hushed  with 
a  colour  of  the  brightest  crimson,  and  leaving  the  side 
of  little  Silvia,  and  running  up  to  Agatha,  be  replied, 

"  I  will  answer  that  question  to  her,  not  to  you, 
for  it  is  no  business  of  your's ;  you  are  not  my  bro- 
ther, neither  is  Miss  Singleton  your  sister." 

Craftly  coloured  deeply,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
threw  a  contemptuous  look  at  the  little  forester,  which 
was  not  unfelt  or  unremarked  by  Agatha,  who,  telling 
Wolf,  in  a  mild  and  gentle  accent,  that  le  must  not 
speak  so  boldly  to  those  who  were  so  much  older,  he 
instantly  retired,  with  Alfred,  to  see  if  hia  ship  would 
sail,  that  David  bad  made  him  a  present  of. 

"  And  David  is  to  go  down  to  the  river  with  you, 
remember  that,"  cried  the  fisher,  as  Wolf  was  about 
to  make  his  exit ;  u  I  will  not  permit  either  yon  or 
Alfred  to  ramble  about  alone.'9 

u  And  why  not  ?"  answered  Wolf;  tt  why  not,  fh- 
the?  ? — do  you  think  that  we  shall  run  away,  or  that 
I  will  let  any  body  hurt  Alfred  ? — No,  I  would  knock 
any  boy  down,  if  he  was  as  big  as  a  man,  that  would 
offer  to  hurt  Alfred.  I  whacked  a  boy  yesterday, 
only  because  he  called  Alfred  a  numskull,  when  he 
could  not  make  the  ship  sail." 

The  manner  in  which  Wolf  had  uttered  these  words 
produced  an  involuntary  fit  of  laughter  from  the 
fisher,  in  which  Craftly  joined,  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  look  displeased  with  the  little  champion. 
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u  What,  voq  whacked  a  boy  yesterday  lit  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cromer  I"  cried  Che  fiiher ;  "  why,  yon 
yotmg  lion  I  I  shaM  hare  you  taken  up  for  an  assault 
upon  tome  gentleman's  son,  some  day  of  other/' 

"  Oh,  1  am  very  wre  that  the  bey  1  leathered  waa 
no  gentleman's  son,  fether,"  cried  Wolf,  *or  he  would 
have  behaved  like  one,— would  net  he,  Alfred  ?" 

"  Yea,  he  called  me  names,  Sir,*  rejoined  Alfred, 
"  and  spit  in  my  face,  and  would  have  given  me  blows* 
if  Wolf  had  not  come  op  to  my  assistance,  for  he  was 
much  stouter  than  me  or  Wolf;  but  Wolf  broke  a 
stick  about  his  back,  and  then  he  was  glad  to  let  me 
alone,  and  ran  away." 

"  And  it  ww  high  time,  I  think,4'  cried  the  fisher, 
almost  convulsed  with  laughter,  "  when  a  Wolf  was 
going  to  devour  htm  by  piecemeal ;  and  pray,  young 
gentlemen,  where  did  this  happen,  and  where  was 
David,  that  be  permitted  the  boy  to  insult  you  ?*' 

To  which  Alfred  replied, — 

"  David  wan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank,  Sir, 
and  it  happened  by  the  water,  where  all  the  boys  go 
to  awtaa ;  but  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  are  not  angry  with 
peer  Wolf,  for  indeed,  indeed  it  was  not  his  fault, 
nor  David's  either,, — 1  alone  was  to  blame,  for  quar* 
selling  with  one  so  much  beneath  me." 

"  Go,  fhen>  my  hoys,"  cried  the  fisher,  "and  amuse 
yourselves  in  what  way  yo»  l$he  best ;  and  take  no* 
tit*,  that  if  you  are.  again  insulted  by  a  parcel  of  idle 
hoysy  with  any  improper  language,  at  the  water-side, 
that  I  will  punish  the  offenders,  and  not  Wolf,  who 
mast  henceforth  learn  to  keep  his  hands  to  hhnsel^ 
which  otherwise  may  lead  to  some  very  disagreeable 
consequences,— we  must  therefore  avoid  it." 
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So  saying,  and  giving  them  some  money  to  spend, 
the  fisher  suffered  the  young  companions  to  stroll  out 
together,  with  David  marching  at  their  heels,  with 
strict  injunctions  from  his  master  that  he  was  not  to 
permit  them  to  enter  into  conversation  with  any 
person  whatever;  and  no  sooner  were  they  with- 
drawn, than  many  comments  were  made  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  spirited  little  champion,  WolfJ  not  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Agatha,  who  was  compelled 
silently  to  hear  him  dispraised  by  Miss  Blust,  and 
afterwards  by  Craftly,  who  pronounced  that  he  was  a 
wild,  impetuous,  though  spirited  boy,  whose  propen- 
sity to  follow  his  own  inclination  might  prove  dan- 
gerous in 'time,  if  not  severely  checked;  to  which 
Olive  kindly  added, — 

"  You  are  right,  cousin  Craftly,-— he  is  a  prodigious 
forward,  impudent  boy,  and  if  father  don't  have  him 
severely  punished  for  his  faults,  he  will  be  quite 
spoiled.  He  minds  nobody  now,  you  see ;— I  protest 
I  was  shocked  to  hear  in  what  a  manner  he  talked  to 
you  just  now,  cousin  Craftly ;  had  it  been  me,  I  would 
have  given  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  for  his  impertinence.* 

"O,  be  is  a  mere  child,"  cried  Craftly,  with  affected 
carelessness,  "  and  what  the  urchin  says  is  of  little 
consequence ;  he  will  be  wiser  in  time  than  to  give 
himself  airs  to  which  he  has  no  pretensions." 

The  cheeks  of  Agatha  glowed  indignantly,  and 
feeling  a  stronger  interest  than  ever  in  the  character 
of  her  little  favorite,  she  determined  to  avail  herself 
of  an  opportunity  of  expressing  her  sentiments  in 
favor  of  an  unfortunate  boy,  whose  every  action  he 
was  so  willing  to  condemn,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  full 
on  Craftly,  she  exclaimed,— 
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"  And  yet  there  are  some  pretenders,  Mr.  Craftly, 
much  older  than  Wolf,  who  think  themselves  equally 
wise,  and  still  have  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  what 
they  only  assume." 

"Your  remark  ^s  just,  Madam,  though  unneces- 
sarily severe^  answered  Craftly,  colouring  so  deeply, 
that  it  icould  not  escape  the  piercing  and  jealous  ob- 
servation of  Olive,  while  it  equally  astonished  and 
confounded  the  innocent  Jessy ;  but  the  good-na- 
tured and  unsuspecting  fisher  attributed  this  speech 
of  Agatha's  merely  to  her  partiality  for  the  little 
stranger,  as  wishing  to  take  his  part  in  his  absence, 
and,  by  no  means  wishing  to  lessen  it,  he  exclaimed,—- 

"  Well,- for  my  own  part,  1  don't  see  any  harm  in 
the  boy,  any  more  than  Miss  Singleton ;  he  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and,  let  who  will  say  to  the  contrary,  1  shall 
grant  him  as  many  indulgences  as  1  think  proper.  I 
don't  want  any  body's  instructions  as  to  that  matter, 
and  so,  cousin  Craftly,  let  us  begin  to  talk  about 
something  else;  suppose  we  take  a  walk  up  to  Adams's 
library,  and  see  what  arrivals  there  are,  and  stick  up 
the  bill  about  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.  Shiver  my 
topsails  !  that  will  be  dding  business  in  the  crack  of  a 
whip ;  Miss  Singleton,  my  dear,  perhaps  you  will  like 
to  take  a  walk  along  with  us,  and  you,  Oily  ;  Jess,  I 
know,  has  other  things  to  mind,  and  will  stay  at 
home." 

Craftly  turned  his  eyes  on  Jessy  for  a  moment,  but 
quickly  withdrawing  them,  she  timidly  replied  to  the 
fisher, — 

**  Yes,  I  had  much  Tather  remain  at  home,  father. * 

**  And  1  too,  must  beg  letfve  to  decline  going  out 
this   morning,  if  you  please,  -Sir,"    cried'  Agatha  ? 

c.  2  a 
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though  I  feel  equally  obliged  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion."   To  which  the  fisher  answered, — 

"  You  are  not  at  all  obliged  to  me,  my  dear,  for  I 
always  feel  happy  whenever  1  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company ;  you  are  a  very  sensible  girl,  and  one 
is  always  sure  of  hearing  some  sense  in  your  conver- 
sation :  most  women  talk  nonsense,  and  I  would 
sooner  listen  to  a  sea-gull  flapping  about  one's  ears. 
Jess,  go  and  bring  my  best  hat,  and  my  new  India  silk 
handkerchief;  can't  go  to  Adams's  library  without 
cutting  a  figure,  or  looking  a  little  like  other  folks." 

Olive,  who  longed  to  be  of  the  party,  now  that  nei- 
ther Jessy  nor  Miss  Singleton  were  going,  knew  not 
what  excuse  to  avail  herself  of  to  have  her  wish  grati- 
fied, and,  just  as  ber  sister  was  leaving  the  room,  she 
exclaimed, — 

"  Jessy,  I  think  I  heard  you  say  tbere  were  teas  and 
sugars  wanting  for  the  store-room,  and  some  pepper, 
I  knowyofc  want  some  pepper,  Jessy,  for  your  pickles, 
some  spice  too,  Jessy." 

Thus  suddenly  attacked,  Jessy  had  no  alternative 
but  of  pleading  a  necessity  for  Olive's  going  to  order 
these  articles  when  there  was  none,  and  answering,—- 

"  Yes,  you  had  better  order  them,"  hurried  out  of 
the  room  to  conceal  the  silent  anguish  of  an  aching 
heart,  while  the  fisher  laughed  and  repeated  to  him* 
self,  "  shiver  my  topsails,  if  there  is- any  pepper  or  vi- 
negar wanting  while  Olive  is  here  1"  and,  thus  ad- 
dressing her,  he  cried,  "  well,  tf  you  are  going,  why 
don't  you  go  and  put  on  your  fangle-dangles  ?" 

"  And  another  dress,  father,"  answered  she,  starting 
np  with  unbounded  alacrity ;  "  I  cannot  go  to  the  li- 
brary in  a  morningi^gown." 
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u  And  why  can't  you  ?  what  is  the  matter  with  that 
gown  ?"  cried  the  fisher,  eyeing  it  attentively,  to  see  if 
he  could  discover  any  fault  in  it. 

"  Nothing,  father,  only  I  should  like  to  put  on  an- 
other, answered  she. 

At  which  the  fisher,  out  of  all  patience,  exclaimed, 
"  put  on  your  grandmother's  nightcap ;  put  on  a  fid- 
dle-stick's end  ;  shiver  my  topsails,  if  I  stay  a  moment 
longer  for  any  such  nonsense;  you  shall  go  in  that 
gown,  or  you  shall  stay  at  home !"  come,-  cousin 
Craftly,  let  us  be  jogging." 

"  Well,  did  ever  any  body  see  the  like  of  you,  fa- 
ther !"  cried  Olive,  as  she  ran  and  fetched  her  bonnet 
and  scarf,  and  hastily  flinging  it  about  her  shoulders, 
she  placed  her  arm  under  that  of  Craftly's,  and,  with- 
out deigning  to  bestow  a  look  on  the  silent,  though 
now  almost  laughing,  Agatha,  hurried  out  of  the  gate- 
way, and  was  even  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
runnings  with  no  small  speed,  in  order  to  overtake  the 
rapid  strides  of  the  fisher,  leaving  Jessy  and  Miss 
Singleton  looking  at  each  other  with  sensations,  which 
in  the  one  was  certainly  suppressed  contempt,  in  the 
other,  what  she  was  willing,  but  was  ashamed  to  im- 
part. 

Claribelle  now  came  in  to  put  some  coals  on  the  fire 
and  to  dust  the  table,  for,  by  the  express  command  of 
her  mistress,  she  lent  every  assistance  to  the  domestics 
in  the  fisher's  family,  and  frequently  lightened  the 
burthen  of  the  sweet  Jessy's  fatiguing  management  of 
household  affairs,  and  this  morning  she  again  offered 
her  services  to  take  the  trouble  off  her  hands. 

"  You  are  very  obliging  indeed,  Claribelle,"  cried 
Jessy,  "  and  if  it  is  really  not  imposing  on  your  good 
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nature,  I  will  thank  you  to  arrange  the  dinner,  and 
look  after  Alice  and  the  dairy  maids  for  me ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  will  bring  in  ray  work,  and  enjoy  an 
hour's  chat  with  dear  Miss  Singleton ;  it  is  not  often 
that  my  sister  Olive  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  her." 

"  The  more  the  pity,  Miss  Jessy/9  cried  Claribelle, 
as  she  applied  her  duster  to  the  table ;  "  the  more  is 
the  pity  that  Miss  Olive  does  not  consider  that  you 
have  as  much  right  to  enjoy  yourself  as  she  has  ;  1 
protest,  it  is  quite  a  shame  to  see  such  a  sweet-tem- 
pered young  lady  a)  you  put  upon  in  the  manner  that 
you  are,  always  slat  ing,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  first 
in  the  dairy,  then  in  the.  larder,  then  in  the  kitchen, 
then  in  the  wash-nouse,  then  in  the  cellar ;  it  is  a 
burning  shame,  that's  what  it  is,  Miss  Jessy  I" 

How  long  Claribelle  would  have  chatted  away  on 
this  subject  we  know  not,  but  it  may  be  possible  to 
guess,  had  not  her  young  mistress  called  her  to  order, 
and  desired  her  to  go  for  her  work-basket,  which 
having  done,  she  quitted  the  room  immediately,  and 
Jeft  Jessy  and  Agatha  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an  un- 
interrupted conversation. 

But  poor  Jessy  felt  abashed  and  painfully  embar- 
rassed, even  when  left  alone  with  the  only  being  in 
whom  she  was  assured  she  could  place  implicit  confi- 
dence, or  to  whom  she  could  impart  her  sorrows,  or 
unburthen  her  whole  heart ;  and  it  was  a  considerable 
time  after  the  departure  of  Claribelle,  that  Jessy  could 
muster  up  courage  to  articulate  a  sentence,  and  during  . 
this  painful  interval  of  silence,  two  or  three  silver- 
eyed  needles  had  been  completely  demolished,  and  the 
cotton  broke  in  twenty  pieces.    "  How  tiresome,  that 
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I  cannot  find  a  needle  to  suit  my  work !"  uttered  she* 
with  some  embarrassment. 

"  You  are  indeed  unfortunate,  my  dear  girl,91  re- 
plied Agatha,  half  inclined  to  smile ;  "  suppose  you 
try  one  of  mine." 

The  needle-case  was  handed  to  Jessy,  ahd  the  of- 
fering was  accepted,  but  tried  with  as  little  success ; 
and  Jessy,  throwing  down  her  work,  protested  that 
she  could  not  do  another  stitch,  60  she  would  not  at- 
tempt it;  "  for>  you  know,  Miss  Singleton,'9  uttered 
she,  with  a  deep  blush  overspreading  her  fair  and  in- 
nocent countenance,  u  when  one's  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed on  other  subjects,  one  cannot  .work,  if  one  had 
ever  such  a  mind."  » 

"  It  is  very  true,  my  love/'  rejoined  Agatha ;  "  I 
very  frequently  endure  that  uncomfortable  sensation 
myself,  and  am  then  obliged  to  leave  my  most  favorite 
occupations." 

The  ice  was  now  broke,  and  Je3sy  sighed  deeply ; 
still  Agatha,  though  greatly  sympathising  in  her 
feelings,  was  too  delicate  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of 
her  present  inquietude.  In  a  few  moments,  however. 
Jessy  resumed  the  thread  of  her  discourse  as  follows, 
to  which  Agatha  became  silently  attentive. 

"  Yes,  no  doubt,  my  dear  Miss  Singleton,9'  uttered 
Jessy  ;  "  you  have  had  great  occasions  for  reflections 
of  an  uncomfortable  nature,  yet,  alas  !  they  are  not 
bo  agonizing,  so  terrible,  as  mine  !" 

"  Good  Heavens !  my  sweet  Jessy,"  exclaimed  Aga- 
tha, now  removing  her  eyes  from  off  her  work,  and 
fixing  them  on  the  deeply-blushing  countenance  of 
her  fair  friend ;  "  how  you  alarm  me  !  what  can  pos- 
sibly have  given  rise  to  sensations,  either  ot  a  nature 
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terrible  or  agonizing,  in  so  young,  so  innocent,  a 
breast  ?  if  you  deem  me  worthy  of  your  confidence,  as 
J  judge  that  you  do,  freely  unburthen  the  source  of 
those  sorrows  which  so  heavily  afflict  you,  and,  be- 
lieve me,  you  will  neither  find  your  confidence  mis- 
placed, nor  have  cause  to  lament  that  you  have  chosen 
me  as  a  participator  of  them." 

"  Ah  !  I  know  that  already,  dearest  Miss  Singleton,* 
cried  the  tearful  Jessy,  "  or  I  had  not  thus  ventured 
to  disclose  them  ;  I  know  you  will  never  betray  poor 
Jessy  to  the  displeasure  of  her  father,  or  the  censure 
of  her  sister,'  both  of  which  I  should  deeply  feel,  did 
they  but  even 'guess  ut  my  situation.9'  Here  Jessy 
»made  a  painful  pause,  and  Agatha,  more  alarmed  than 
ever,  and  really  imagining  that  her  situation  was  even 
of  a  nature  more  delicate  than  she  had  suggested,  ex- 
claimed, in  the  most  terrified  accents,— 

"  Situation,  my  dearest  Jessy !  your  situation !  I 
implore  you  to  tell  me  what  that  situation  is !  surely 

that  insidious,  artful  young  man,  has  not  dared  to 

but  no,  no ;  forgive  me,  Jessy, — it  cannot  be  l" 

"  Of  whom  are  you  now  speaking  in  such  cruel 
terms,  Miss  Singleton  ?"  cried  Jessy,  in  the  utmost 
astonishment.  To  which  Agatha,  not  yet  relieved  from 
one  dreadful  apprehension,  immediately  replied,— 

"  Jessy,  I  am  no  dissembler ;  I  am  a  lovdr  of  sacred, 
yet  plain  and  simple  truth,  which,  however  painful,  is 
the  only  beaten  path,  through  which  I  have  been 
taught  to  go  ;  I  cannot  wander  from  it,  even  to  serve 
a  friend,  nor  disguise  my  sentiments  in  the  shallow  veil 
of  hypocrisy,  and,  though  I  wound  your  feelings,  1 
must  be  explicit.  You  cannot  imagine  me  to  be  blind 
to  (he  dishonourable  and  cruel  system  of  conduct 
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which  a  certain  relative  of  yours  is  now  adopting,  both 
towards  you  and  your  sister, — your  kinsman,  Leontine 
Craftly ;  'tis  of  him  I  am  speaking,  and  if,  as  I  much 
fear,  he  has  already  obtained  too  powerful  an  influence 
in  your  heart  to  be  easily  shaken,  as  it  appears  he  has 
also  in  that  of  Olive's,  what  should  I  say  in  favor  of 
such  a  man,  since  there  is  no  term  vile  enough  to  give 
him  a  name.  Oh,  Jessy!  if  you  love  Leontine 
Craftly,  my  heart  does  indeed  bleed  for  you  at  every 
pore." 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  so  hardly  of  him  !"  cried  Jessy, 
now  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears ;  ",  I  cannot  bear 
to  hear  him  so  reproached." 

"  No,  Jessy,  T  am  aware  that  you  cannot,"  returned 
Agatha,  in  a  calm  but  impressive  tone,  "  and  I  would 
most  willingly  spare  you  a  trial  of  such  painful  feel- 
ings, could  I  use  duplicity  towards  you,  or  conceal 
ngine;  but  this  I  cannot  do,  and  be  your  faithful 
friend,  and  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  merit  re- 
proach,  than  you  to  be  reproached,  Jessy.  You  had 
better  abandon  such  a  hypocrite,  than  he  to  abandon 
you, — than  your  father  to  abandon  you,  for  his  sake : 
the  injury  he  would  render  you  would  be  irreparable ; 
you  can  render  him  none,  for  a  libertine  feels  nothing, 
Jessy, — he  has  no  feeling  but  for  his  exclusive  self  :— 
self  is  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  he  worships  nor  bends 
to  no  other  shrine,  save  his  licentious  passions ;  and 
such  a  man  I  take  Leontine  Craftly  to  be."  , 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  deceived,  Miss  Singleton,* 
cried  the  weeping  Jessy ;  "  I  have  known  Leontine 
from  the  days  of  my  earliest  childhood,  and  never 
heard  him  taxed  with  such  a  crime  before-;  we  have 
been  brought  up  together,  even  as  twin  lambs,  and 
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frolicked  as  harmless  and  as  playful ;  together  have 
we  kneeled,-*-together  have  we  prayed  before  the  holy 
altar,  where  first  he  confessed  that  I  alone  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections." 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear,"  cried  Agatha,  feeling  more 
deeply  for  the  innocent  victim  of  man's  perfidious  art ; 
"  he  did  all  this,  and  it  cost  him  but  little  pains.  Men 
can  swear  at  the  holy  altar,  and  as  they  bend  to  the  holy 
shrine  with  vows  of  everlasting  love,  deceive,  betray, 
abandon,  the  object  of  their  then  seeming  idolatry ! — 
Well,  my  love,  and  if  Craftly  swore  to  you  that  you 
were  the  sole  and  entire  object  of  his  affections,  pray 
what  is  your  sister  Olive  the  object  of?  if  you  will  an* 
swer  me  ithat  question,  my  sweet  Jessy,  I  will  cease  t6 
rail  at  Craftly,  and  tell  you  that  he  is  a  fair  and  ho- 
nourable man  : '  what  is  Olive  the  object  of,  since  it  is 
apparent,  almost  to  every  one,  that  he  pays  her  far 
more  attentions  than  he  does  you?  Has  the  pious 
young,  gentleman  had  recourse  to  the  holy  altar  hero 
too  ?  tell  me,  Jessy." 

u  I  cannot,  Miss  Singleton,"  replied  the  trembling, 
too  conscious,  blushing  girl ;  "  I  cannot  imagine  the 
reason  why  he  wishes  to  persuade  Olive  that  he  is  at- 
tached to  her,  when  he  tells  me  that  she  is  wholly  in- 
different to  him :  alas !  I  know*  that  she  loves  him, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pain ;  I  am  tortured  to  think 
that  poor  .Olive  will  one  day  be  so  deceived  !" 

"  And  what  day  will  that  be?"  cried  Agatha,  an* 
able  to  resist  smiling. 

"When  he  marries  me,"  replied  Jessy,  with  the 
most  unsuspecting  innocence;  "yet  I  own,,  that  at 
times  1  think  it  strange,  and  could  be  angry  with 
tjitftlv;  as  I  was  this  morning,  Miss  Singleton,  when 
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you  came  in  90  unexpectedly  and  surprised  us ;  be 
was  sadly  vexed,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  yet  he  did  not  appear  much  chagrined/'  an- 
swered Agatha ;  ^  he  could  smile  at  Olive  too,  when 
she  came  in,  and  conversed  with  her,  as  if  nothing  had 
particularly  occurred,  to  give  you  uneasiness,  which  is  a 
proof  at  once  of  the  baseness  of  his  heart,  and  the  wan- 
ton depravity  of  his  disposition.  Now,  hear  me,  dear 
Jessy,  before  we  are  presently  interrupted,  and  I  shall 
not  again  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you 
on  a  subject  in  which  your  peace,  your  happiness,  and 
your  honour,  is  so  materially  concerned :  hear  me,  dear 
girl,  and  do  not  listen  to  me  lightly,  but  regard  me  as 
your  tnonitor  and  friend.  I  know  as  little  of  the  world, 
and  am  as  inexperienced  in  the  real  character  of  man- 
kind, perhaps,  as  you  are ;  but  I  had  a  father  who  knew 
them  well,  and  he  has  taught  me  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  semblance  of  virtue  and  the  reality,  and 
that  a  man  of  honour  has  but  one  way  of  gaining  the 
affections  of  a  woman  of  honour,  and  both  he  and  she 
would  disdain  any  other.  There  are  no  round-about 
ways  in  pure  and  honourable  love:  a  man  neither 
seeks  concealment,  nor  wishes  to  hide  the  passion  with 
which  he  is  inspired,  much  less  does  he  show  it  to  an* 
other,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity,  but  is 
proud  of  the  being  whom  be  has  selected  to  be  the 
partner  of  his  heart's  secret  choice :  he  glories  in  her, 
r-makes  her  has  wife  in  the  face  of  the  whole  worlo, 
and  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  censure 
her ;  but  a  licentious  lpver  only  of  Woman,— a  liber- 
tiae^-- oh,  Jessy  !  he  is  a  monster  under  the  canopy  of 
sweet  Heaven,  abusing  holy  nature*  and  her  sacred 
laws 1  he  lives  unpitied,  if  he  lives  at  all,  and  when  he 

c.  9c 
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dies,  ah,  Jessy,  think  bow  dreadful  will  be  bis  &tt} 
when  the  victims  whom  his  base  arts  have  sent  to  ac 
early  grave  shall  meet  in  terrible  array  against  him ! 
— then,  Jessy,  and  not  till  then,  will  his  heart  be  open 
to  remorse,  and  feel  that  he  has  merited  the  bitter  thorn 
of  compunction! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


"  Do  von  remember  the  last  sweet  tone 

Of  this  dear  harp,  now  broken  ? 
Do  yon  remember  the  days  long;  flown 

Since  last  that  tone  was  spoken  ? 
Oh  I  often  at  night  it  came  like  the  light 

Of  some  angel,  earthward  flying. 
Whose  heavenly  wings  had  tonch'd  the  strings, 

And  soften'd  the  soand  with  her  sighing." 

Jessy  had  reclined  her  head  on  the  table  to  conceal 
her  fast-flowing  tears  from  the  observation  of  her  fair 
monitor,  and,  during  the  last  speech  of  Agatha,  her 
bosom  heaved  with  the  most  convulsive  agitation, 
which  awakened  the  tenderest  emotions  of  pity  and 
compassion  for  an  object  so  innocent,  so  lovely, — so 
amiable ;  but  Agatha  did  not  repent,  that  though  she 
had  sustained  a  sharp  trial  of  her  feelings,  .that  she  had 
gradually  opened  her  mind  to  contemplate  the  too 
faithful  portrait  she  had  drawn  of  the  insidious,  and 
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cruel  arts  of  mankind,  by  which  hapless  woman  be- 
comes too  frequently  the  unfortunate  victim  of  her 
own  credulity ;  still  Agatha  wished  to  say  something 
to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  so  suddenly  surprised, 
and  heart-wounded  Jessy,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
fisher,  and,  in  the  kindest  and  gentlest  accents,  she  en- 
treated her  to  compose  her  agitated  feelings,  and  to 
consider  that  the  exertion  of  every  faculty  of  her  mind 
was  now  necessary  to  conquer  an  unhappy  attachment 
which  she  feared,  under  present  appearances,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  and  even  madness  to  yield  to ; 
and  that,  unless  Craftly  acted  very  opposite  to  what 
he  was  now  doing,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  his 
ever  requiting  her  faithful  love,  in  the  fair  and  ho- 
nourable way  that  every  honest  man  wishes  to  do  with 
a  female  whom  he  really  respects  and  loves. 

"  For,  believe  me,  Jessy,"  cried  Agatha,  "  and  it 
grieves  me  deeply,  while  candour  urges  me  to  declare 
it  to  you,  that  I  do  not  think  Craftly  loves  either  you 
or  Olive  well  enough  to  act  on  honourable  terms,  and 
thpt  it  is  only  a  base  counterfeit  that  he  is  offering  to 
both  of  you,  to  gratify  the  most  detestable  and  cruel 
of  all  human  passions  and  purposes ;  weep  not,  sweet 
Jessy,  such  an  object  is  unworthy  of  your  tears ;  the 
possession  of  such  a.  heart  is  not  worth  sighing  for, — 
the  attentions  of  such  a  man  valueless ;  were  it  other- 
wise, (and  for  your  sake  I  would  that  it  were  so  \) 
Why  should  Craftly  wish  to  dissemble  with  your  sister 
Olive? — why  conceal  from  your  father  his  affection 
for  you  ?  Is  he  not  your  parent  ?  is  he  not  the  most 
proper  personage  to  disclose  his  sentiments  to  on  such 
an  occasion  ?  has  he  not  a  ri^ht  to  be  consulted  on  the 
happiness  of  his  child  ?  sr;>  kind,  so  good  a  father  too! 
ah,  Jessy  I  you  are  the  pride  of  that  dear  father's 
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heart,— the  darling,  the  blessing  of  hid  oU  age!  I 
think  how  it  would  break  to  hear  his  Jetty  deceived, 
betrayedy— perhaps  torn  from  his  tender  arms,  and  by 
whom  ?~4he  man  in  whom  he  most  placed  implicit 
trust  and  confidence;— the  boy  too,  in  childhood,  that 
he  most  loved !  Jessy,  turn  frftm  the  sickening  picture 
which  fancy  now  has  drawn !  may  the  reality  never 
have  existence  but  in  fancy!  Heaven  and  all  good 
angels,  guard  my  Jessy  from  such  a  fate  1" 

Agatha  had  now  touched  the  most  .tender  chord  in 
Jessy's  heart,  and  that  was  her  father ;  and  Leontine, 
Olive,  all  were  forgot,  when  she  thought  of  her  duty 
to  this  most  kind,  this  most  dear  of  all  earthly  friends! 

"Victory  is  yours,  dearest  Miss  Singleton,"  ex- 
claimed Jessy,  instantly  drying  her  tears,  and  throw* 
ing  her  arms  round  the  snowy  heck  of  the  lovely  mo* 
nitor ;  "  I  would  not  pain  the  heart  of  my  dear  father 
for  the  wealth  of  worlds;  and  though  1  hope  ray  cou- 
sin Craftly  is  not  the  faulty  being  you  describe,  and 
though  my  silly  heart  would  yet  encourage  the  pleasing 
hope,  that  he  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  deceive  poor 
Jessy,  still,  Miss  Singleton,  I  would  perish  ere  I 
would  again  listen  to  vows  so  offered ;  no,  I  would 
rather  resign  him  to  my  sister  Olive  than  to  receive  a 
heart  so  divided,  or  believe  in  a  disposition  so  waver- 
ing and  inconstant,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  know 
itself." 

"  You  have  said  rightly,  dearest  girl,"  cried  Agatha  ; 
ua  libertine  is  the  last  person  in  existence  to  know  him* 
self." 

"  And  you  believe  that  1  shall  be  happier  without 
the  attentions  or  affections  Of  Leontine,  dearest  Miss 
Singleton,*'  repeated  Jessy.  To  which  Agatha  gravely 
r"i)Iied, — 
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w  Happinesi,  my  dear  girl,  results  from  the  con* 
tofoueness  of  having  acted  rightly ;  'tis  that,  and  that 
alone,  that  is  the  surest  founder  of  peace,  and  every 
Boble,  every  generouB  thought  springs  from  it ;  we 
cannot  be  unhappy,  while  we  feel  assured  that  we  me* 
rit  the  approval  of  conscience,  and  the  protection  of 
that  all-seeing  eye  to  whom  all  hearts  are  known, 
and  from  whom  our  most  secret  thoughts  cannot  be 
hidden.  This  is  happiness,  dearest  Jessy,  and  this 
happiness  will  be  yours,  should  you  shun  the  path,  of 
which  I  have  fortunately  been  the  instrument  of  warn- 
ing you ;  in  the  meantime,  behave  in  your  usual  man- 
ner towards  your  father's  kinsman,  in  all  but  listening 
clandestinely  to  any  secret  avowal  of  his  passion,  and 
give  him  no  reason  to  imagine  that  you  suspect  his 
designs,  till  he  affords  you  an  open  and  a  seasonable 
opportunity  for  so  doing,  then  bid  him  apply  to  your 
father;  and,  trust  me,  if  he  means  you  honourable 
affection,  he  will  not  be  long  before  he  discloses  his 
intentions  to  your  father;  and  believe  not  in  vows, 
promise*,  or  oaths,  which  sooner  or  later  may  be  bro- 
ken, for,  as  the  poet  too  justly  describes  the  passion  of 
his  sex,  the  vows  and  promises  of  mankind  are  not  to 
be  faithfully  relied  on ;  as  in  the  following  passage 
from  a  well-known  play  : — 

"  When  a  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution  hear  him ! 
But  if  he  swears — he'll  certainly  deceive  you." 

Jessy  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  responsive  to  her  feelings 
and  her  faithless  Leontine,  for  such  she  feared  he  was ; 
but  the  powerful  impression  he  had  so  long  success- 
fully made  on  her  young  and  innocent  heart,  repelled 
the  thought  of  his  being  a  professed  libertine :  she 
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hoped  that  time  would  convince  her  gentle  monitor 
that  she  was  mistaken,  still  she  determined  faithfully 
to  abide  by  her  better  counsel,  committing  to  her  judg- 
ment her  most  secret  thoughts,  and  thanking  her  a 
thousand  times  for  her  friendly  advice.  Jessy  and  her 
separated  for  the  present ;  the  one  to  inspect  the  pre- 
parations which  were  making  for  the  dinner,  and  the 
other  to  make  some  little  alterations  in  her  dress ;  for 
Agatha  could  never  divest  herself  of  a  certain  system 
in  which  she  had  been  so  delicately  educated,  and 
though  she  had  but  little  pride  in  adorning  her  beau- 
tiful person,  she  had  a  close  regard  to  simplicity  and 
neatness  in  her  attire,  and  to  braiding  regularly  those 
lovely  tresses,  which  needed  no  other  additional  aid 
of  ornament,  and  assisted  by  Claribelle,  they  were  put 
into  their  usual  form,  and  she  had  just  finished  her 
toilet,  when  she' heard  the  door  of  her  chamber  softly 
unclosed,  and  the  head  of  Wolf  obtrude  itself  on  her 
notice ;  he  held  out  a  fine  peach  in  his  hand,  while  he 
exclaimed, — 

"  This  is  for  you,  dear  sister,  it  was  given  to  me  for 
my  management  of  sailing  my  little  ship  on  the  water, 
by  such  a  fine  beautiful  lady,  who  was  walking  by  the 
sea-side  with  a  fine  gentleman;  so  they  stopped  to 
look  at  my  ship,  and  when  I  had  got  it  to  sail  so 
nicely,  she  said  I  was  a  clever  little  fellow,  and  gave 
me  this  peach,  and  Alfred  some  apples ;  so  then  they 
went  away  and  left  us,  and  when  David  came  up  to 
where  we  were  sailing  the  ship,  he  said  that  the  lady 
was  the  greatest  in  the  place,  and  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  with  her  was  a  lord,  and  that  1  might  be  very 
proud  of  the  present  she  had  given  me ;  so  Alfred  has 
brought  home  his  apples,  and  1  have  brought  home 
my  peach,  but  deuce  a  one  shall  have  a  bit  of  it  but 
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you,  my  dear,  dear,  pretty  sister ;  so  take  it,  pray  take 
it  from  your  own  poor  WolfJ  who  loves  you  so  dearly  !* 

The  peach  was  accepted,  and  Wolf  invited  into  the 
chamber,  where  he  soon  began  to  seat  himself  without 
further  ceremony,  while  Agatha,  dividing  the  peach 
into  three  parts,  insisted  that  he  should  that  moment 
go  down  into  the  parlour,  and  offer  a  share  of  it  to 
his  sisters  Jessy  and  Olive. 

"  On  no  other  condition  will  I  eat  one  morsel  of  it, 
dear  Wolf,"  cried  Agatha ;  "  remember,  that  they  are 
your  sisters  as  much  as  I  am,  and  would  think  them- 
selves slighted  were  you  to  show  any  preference  to 
me,  neither  would  it  be  very  proper  in  the  house  of 
your  benefactor ;  I  thank  you,  dear  boy,  all  the  same, 
but  indeed,  indeed,  you  must  obey  me." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  that,  because  you  would  have 
me,"  uttered  Wolf,  a  little  surlily,  "  but  I  did  not  save 
that  peach  for  them  ;  I  don't  mind  going  without  a 
bit  myself,  as  long  as  1  thought  you  would  have  it ; 
but  as  for  sister  Olive,  she  might  whistle  for  $  peach 
before  I  would  get  her  one ;  and  that  Craftly  too,  I 
don't  love  either  of  them,  because  they  are  so  cross  to 


me* 


"  Well,  that  is  reason  enough,  I  am  sure,  Master 
Wolf,"  cried  Claribelle,  who  had  attached  herself  to 
the  little  forester,  because  her  young  mistress  had 

done  so ;  u  and  if  I  was  my  young  lady" here 

Agatha  gave  a  look,  perfectly  understood  by  her  at* 
tendant,  and  she  was  immediately  silent,  while  Agatha 
mildly  exclaimed, — 

"  If  you  were  me,  Claribelle,  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  would  think  it  necessary  to  act  just  as  I  do  now ; 
come,  my  dear  boy,  let  us  go  down  stairs  together. 

Wolf,  now  cheerfully  obeyed,  and,  on  their  em 
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trance,  ran  up  to  Olive  and  related  his  little  tale  with 
great  glee,  about  the  grand  lord  and  lady,  and  to 
which  she  listened  with  more  complacency  than  usual, 
and,  while  the  took  her  share  of  the  peach,  she  ex- 
claimed,-— 

«  Well,  and  1  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  it  was  the 
marchioness  you  have  seen,  the  marquis  was  at 
Adams's  library  only  this  morning  *,  Jessy,  there's 
news  for  you  I — all  Cromer  will  be  alive  ;  for,  do  you 
know  that  their  beautiful  daughter,  Lady  Lavinia,  h 
with  them,  aye,  and  the  young  lord  to#, — that  sweet 
young  man,  who  was  here  last  season.9 

"  What  sweet  young  man  ?"  cried  Jessy,  in  so  appa- 
rently listless  and  mournful  a  tone,  that  Agatha  wgs 
under  some  serious  apprehension  that  the  agitatioa 
which  she  had  been  suffering  would  have  excited  the 
attention  of  her  father  and  Olive ;  for  Craftly,  undef 
some  ^rifling  pretence  or  other,  had  stept  out 

But  the  fisher  was  peeling  an  apple  which  Alfred 
had  given  him,  a**d  Qlive,  whose  spirits  seemed  greatly 
elated  by  her  morning's  walk,  burst  into  an  immo* 
derate  fit  of  laughter. 

"  There,  father,"  cried  she,  "  if  that  is  not  a  good 
one !"  Jessy  is  pretending  that  she  don't  Juiow  who  I 
mean  by  the  '  sweet  young  man/  when  that  &  the  name 
that  Lord  Montague  goes  by  whenever  he  opines  to 
Cromer ;  and  well  he  may,  for  I  do  not  think  ^here's 
one  to  match  him  in  the  whole  world  for  beauty  and 
politeness  to  the  Indies ;  but  I  will  tell  Miss  SingMon 
about  the  raffle,  and  the  parasol ; — You  must  knot* 
Miss  Singleton,  that  father  let  Jessy  and  I  put  our 
names  down  for  a  raffle  at  Adams's  circulating  library, 
it  was  for  a  most  beautiful  parasol,  all  mounted  with 
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silver ;  well,  when  we  went  in  to  throw,  who  should 
pop  into  the  shop  but  the  Marchioness  of  Montault 
and  Lady  Lavinia,  her  daughter,  and  Lord  Montague, 
her  son,  and  several  other  grand  lords  and  ladies ; 
how  Jessy  and  I  blushed  when  it  came  to  our  turn  to 
throw,  did  not  we,  Jessy  ?  because,  you  must  know, 
Miss  Singleton,  that  Lord  Montague  looked  very  hard 
at  us,  first  at  Jessy,  and  then  at  me,  and  then  at" 

"Shiver  my  topsails  !  why  don't  you  tell  the  story 
at  once  ?"  cried  the  fisher ;  "  what  does  it  matter 
where  he  looked,  or  how  he  looked  ?  what  is  the  use 
of  a  man  having  eyes,  if  he  cannot  see  ?" 

"  Well,  father,  and  he  had  eyes,  sure  enough,"  re- 
torted Olive,  "  and  he  made  use  of  them,. did  he  not, 
Jessy  ?  and  they  were  the  finest  blue  eyes  I  ever  saw 
in  a  man's  head ;  but  to  come  to  the  story,  Miss  Sin- 
gleton, as  father  says ; — Jessy  took  up  the  dice  and 
threw  five,  and  lost  her  chance  ;  then  it  came  to  my 
turn,  and  my  lord  looked  at  me  again,  and  I  looked  at 
ray  lord,  for  he  had  thrown  the  highest  number  all 
but  one, — it  was  thirty-five ;  well,  lo,  and  behold,  I 
threw  thirty-five  too !  so  there  were  no  more  to  throw $ 
and  what  do  you  think  my  lord  did,  before  all  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  that  were  there  ?  why,  he  took  up 
the  beautiful  parasol,  and  said,  '  there  is  no  contend- 
ing with  a  fair  lady,  the  prize  be  your's  ;'  and  gave  it 
to  me,  Miss  Singleton,  with  such  a  sweet  smile  and 
pleasant  countenance,  that  I  thought  he  looked  tei 
times  handsomer  than  before  !  was  not  that  pretty  ? 
so  I  have  got  the  parasol  up  stairs  in  one  of  my 
drawers,  for  1  dare  say  I  was  envied  finely  that  even- 
ing by  all  the  girls  in  Cromer,  ftVr  receiving  such  a 
compliment  from  a  lord's  son  ;  and,  my  patience,  how 

c.  3d 
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I  blushed !  did  not  I,  Jessy  ?  and  now,  Miss  Single- 
ton, what  do  you  think  of  my  Lord  Montague  ?"  To 
which  Agatha,  almost  laughing,  replied, — 

"  Why,  I  think  he  did  nothing  more  than  any  other 
gentleman  would  have  done,  precisely  under  the  same 
circumstance,  even  though  he  were  not  a  lord's  son ; 
there  was  no  merit  in  that  if  he  had  no  other.9' 

"  No,  shiver  my  topsails,  if  there  was !"  cried  the 
fisher,  chuckling  heartily  at  this  last  observation; 
"  many  lords  disgrace  their  titles,  don't  they,  Miss 
Singleton  ?" 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  they  did  not,  Sir  !"  was  the 
reply  of  Agatha,  just  as  the  dinner  was  served  up,  and 
at  which  they  were  again  favoured  with  the  company 
of  Craftly,  who  evidently  betrayed  some  embarrass- 
ment at  the  downcast  eyes  of  the  sweet  Jessy,  who 
now  regarded  him  with  sensations  very  different  to 
those  she  had  experienced  at  their  last  meeting,  still 
she  evinced  no  ill  humour,— she  was  the  same  mild, 
gentle  being,  as  ever ;  but,  whenever  Craftly  addressed 
her  sister  Olive,  next  to  whom,  as  usual,  he  was  seated, 
her  lovely  cheeks  assumed  a  colour  of  the  brightest 
crimson,  which  suddenly  fading,  she  became  pale  as 
the  lily,  but,  as  this  was  frequently  the  case,  it  was 
regarded  by  no  one  but  her  whose  sensative  heart  beat 
in  unison  with  her's,  and  that  heart  was  Agatha's,  who 
could  not  behold  the  smiling  hypocrite  before  her 
without  feeling  the  greatest  detestation  of  his  cha- 
racter, when  she  reflected,  that  so  sweet  a  flower  as 
the  innocent  Jessy  might  be  blighted  by  such  a  mon- 
ster, had  she  been  imprudent  enough  to  have  yielded 
to  his  demoniac,  influence  over  her  affections,  which 
she  fervently  prayed  she  had  been  instrumental  in  de- 
stroying, at  least  to  render  abortive. 
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During  the  repast  the  fisher  frequently  addressed 
Agatha  on  the  subject  of  his  visit  to  Cromer,  assuring 
her  that  be  had  been  at  great  pains  in  sticking  up  the 
bill  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Adams's  shop ; 
that  many  had  read  it  even  while  he  was  there,  and 
that  there  was  no  doubt  but  there  would  be  plenty  of 
applicants  for  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  in  a  very  few 
days,  and  concluded  this  remark  with,  "  and  1  assure 
you,  that  my  kinsman  has  been  taking  a  great  deal  oil 
my  hands?  my  dear,  in  describing  the  romantic  situa- 
tion of  the  cottage,  and  about  the  fine  prospect  it  cQm- 
inanded  of  the  sea-side,  and  a  thousand  other  things  be- 
side, that  had  quite slipt  my  memory,  but  cousin  Craftly 
knows  how  to  talk  to  the  gentry  much  better  than  I 
can,  you  see,  Miss  Singleton,  now  I  don't  understand 
the  one  half  of  what  they  are  saying ;  there  is  the 
Marchioness  of  Montault,  she  is  reckoned  a  main 
clever  lady  in  these  parts,  but  shiver  my  topsails  if  ever 
I  could  find  it  out !  and*?  would  rather  hear  you  talk  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  together,  than  1  would  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  her  ladyship  for  one,  so  that  is  the 
truth  of  it ;  then  there  is  her  daughter,  that  the  people 
of  Cromer  say  is  such  a  prodigious  fine  creature,  curse 
me  if  the  girl  is  not  half  a  fool !  and  carries  a  spy- 
glass, bobbing  at  her  breast,  in  a  gpld  chain,  which 
she  stores  every  body  out  of  countenance  with,  on 
pretence  that  she  cannot  see  clearly  without  one ;  but 
shiver  my  topsails  !  1  would  make  her  see,  if  I  were 
her  father,  without  any  such  fal-lals,  or  I  would  know 
the  reason  why." 

Agatha  could  not  resist  smiling  at  the  fisher's  re- 
mark, but  conceiving  that  some  portion  of  thanks 
were  due  to  Craftly  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
about  the  cottage,  she  made  an  offer  of  her  grateful 
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acknowledgments,  which  was  only  replied  to  with  a 
slight  vermilion  overspreading;  his  cheek,  as  he  caught 
a  glance  of  her  bright  and  intelligent  eyes,  and  a  cold 
"  you  are  welcome,  madam  !"  pronounced  in  a  sort  of 
offended  tone,  while  Olive,  delighted  at  this  distance 
of  reserve  which  was  now  preserved  between  her 
kinsman,  and  her  so  much-dreaded  rival,  the  beautiful 
Agatha,  and  believing  that  she  owed  the  deference 
which  Leontine  paid  to  her,  wholly  to  the  superiority 
of  her  own  personal  charms,  to  those  of  any  object  in 
creation,  her  spirits  flowed  with  a  vivacity  which  was 
unbounded,  and  she  neither  heeded  or  cared  for  the 
depression  which  so  apparently  preyed  on  poor  Jessy, 
or  seemed  anxious  about  enquiring  into  the  cause, 
and  to  the  observation  of  her  father  on  the  Lady  La- 
vinia,  she  jocosely  exclaimed, 

"  Lord,  father,  as  if  you  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  fashion  to  wear  glasses,  whether  one  is  near 
sighted  or  not !  for  my  part  I  think  they  are  exceed- 
ingly becoming,  and  give  one  an  air  of  consequence." 

"  Give  you  the  air  of  a  fiddle-stick's  end,"  cried  the 
fisher,  as  he  whiffed  away  the  smoke  of  his  tobacco 
with  an  extraordinary  exertion ;  "  shiver  my  topsails  ! 
if  ever  I  catch  you  wearing  one,  1  will  twist  a  rope 
yarn  about  your  neck,  and  you  may  wear  that  if  you 
please,  to  clear  your  eyesight  and  give  you  an  air  of 
consequence,  for  in  my  mind  one  is  just  as  likely  to  do 
that  as  the  other ;  what  say  you,  Miss  Singleton  ?w 

"  Why,  really,  Sir,"  uttered  Agatha,  u  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  give  an  opinion  where  two  to  one  would 
be  against  me,  with  respect  to  a  custom  so  generally 
prescribed  to  by  the  votaries  of  fashion  ;  still  I  will 
boldly  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
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necessary  to  follow  a  custom  so  ridiculous,  merely  be- 
cause fashion  sanctions  it ;  and,  if  I  were  really  not 
near-sighted,  I  would  not  wear  a  glass  to  please  any 
one,  yet  you  must  allow  me  to  say,  at  the  same  time, 
that  many  do,  of  very  superior  intellect ;  such  is  the 
influence  of  fashion,  which  appears  to  reconcile  even 
contradictions  to  each  other ;  if  I  had  not  an  infirmity 
I  would  not  affect  to  have  one,  and  that  is  all  1  wish 
to  say  on  the  matter." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  have  said  what  is  very  much  to 
the  purpose,"  cried  the  fisher,  "  and  I  wish  every  body 
could  say  as  much ;  but,  as  to  fashion,  why,  curse  the 
fashion,  I  say,,  for  any  good  that  it  does  to  civilized  so- 
ciety, or  to  the  increase  of  the  morals  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  if  every  man  was  to  follow  the  fashion  now- 
a-days,  we  should  be  a  set  of  the  most  degenerate  scoun- 
drels in  existence ;  for  what  does  fashion  teach  us  ? 
There  is  a  man,  perhaps  a  titled  one,  no  matter,  that 
does  not  make  him  a  bit  the  better,  goes  into  the  house 
of  his  friend,  and  seduces  his  daughter  1  while  another, 
does  him  the  same  sort  of  favour  with  his  wife !  and  if 
these  circumstances  are  not  publicly  known,  he  sneaks 
out  with  a  whole  skin,  because  fashion  has  reconciled 
it  to  his  conscience  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  and  he 
having  trod  in  the  same  path  that  others  have  trod  be- 
fore, believes  that  he  is  to  escape  punishment  for  the 
commission ,  of  so  foul  a  crime,  both  here  and  here- 
after, giving  no  after-thought  to  the  misery  he  has 
heaped  on  the  heads  of  his  unfortunate  victims,  or  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  in  which  he  has  plunged  a  whole  fa- 
mily.—I  say,  Miss  Singleton,  that  this  is  monstrous 
when  we  see  a  man  after  this,  thrusting  his  nose  into 
society,  and  pretending  to  the'principles  and  character 
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of  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man,  after  an  open  vio- 
lation of  one  of  its  most  sacred  laws. — I  say  that  this 
is  abominable  t  and  were  such  scoundrels  to  be  exter- 
minated from  the  race  of  men,  after  such  a  crime,  the 
repetition  would  be  less  frequent,  and  the  offender* 
more  generally  known. — Women  would  shun  them, 
and  men  abhor  them." 

What  effect  this  speech  had  on  the  feelings  of 
Craftly,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  ascer- 
tained from  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  but 
the  paleness  of  Jessy's,  which  was  now  too  apparent 
to  escape  the  observations  of  her  father,  directed  also 
the  eyes  of  Craftly  towards  her;  yet  quickly  averting 
them,  as  if  fearftil  of  enquiring  into  the  heart- wound- 
ing expression  they  conveyed ;  he  began  as  usual  to 
play  with  Silvia,  Olive's  little  favorite ;  when  the 
fisher,  regarding  his  youngest  daughter  with  some  sur- 
prise, exclaimed,— 

*'  Why,  Jessy,  my  duckling,  what  ails  thee  ?  why, 
thee  looked  as  freshly  as  a  rose,  when  thou  came 
down  stairs  this  morning,  and  now  thee  art  whiter 
than  a  lily ;  what  be'st  the  matter,  girl  ?" 

"And  do  I  not  show  some  symptoms  of  disorder 
too,  as  well  as  Jessy,  Sir  ?"  said  Agatha,  hitting  upon 
the  only  stratagem  that  could  save  Jessy  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  her  father,  "  for  I  assure  you,  that  we 
have  both  been  alarmed  from  the  same  cause." 

"  What,  have  Jessy  and  you  seen  the  ghost  at  last, 
Miss  Singleton  ?"  cried  Olive. 

"  No,  indeed,  it  was  mere  flesh  and  blood,  in  the 
form  of  David's  mare,9*  uttered  Agatha;  but  posi- 
tively I  did  not  see  her  in  the  garden  till  she  jumped 
over  the  fence,  and  came  suddenly  upon  us :  Jessy 
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screamed,  and  so  did  I ;  for  who  would  have  thought 
of  seeing  flying  Fan  in  the  flower-garden,  when  we 
supposed  she  was  quietly  feeding  in  the  stable  ?  how- 
ever, the  boy  soon  came  to  our  assistance,  and  got  her 
away ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  very  silly  of  us  to  be  so 
frightened, — was  it  not,  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  must  needs  agree  with  you  there,  Miss  Sin- 
gleton," cried  the  fisher  ;  "  for  Fan  is  a  quiet  beast, 
she  would  never  have  done  you  any  mischief,  only 
Jess,  who  id  so  fond  of  her  flowers,  was  afraid  of  Fan's 
treading  them  down,  I  suppose,  wasn't  thee,  my  Jess? 
Well,  well,  neve*  grieve  thee,  she  shan't  go  there 
again,  I  promise  yon.  I  will  have  a  new  fence  put 
up  there  to-morrow -morning,  the  old  one  has  been 
going  for  some  time ;  so  Fan  has  done  more  good 
than  harm  by  her  unseasonable  visit." — And  without 
waiting  to  hear  any  thing  more  of  Fan,  the  fisher 
arose  and  went  immediately  out,  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  fence,  and  to  give  orders  that  the  stable  door 
should  be  constantly  shut,  while  it  was  going  under 
the  necessary  repairs. 

How  true  it  is  that  one  single  deviation  from  the 
native  truth,  however  simple  it  may  appear,  may,  not- 
withstanding, lead  us  into  error,  and  be  productive  of 
some  unplfeasing  consequences,  both  to  ourselves  and 
tp  others ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  fisher  gone  than 
Agatha  blushed  deeply  at  the  little  artifice  she  had 
been  guilty  of,  which,  although  it  had  greatly  served 
to  lessen  the  embarrassed  feelings  of  poor  Jessy,  had 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  frame  a  falsehood,  and  as 
Craftly  had  disappeared  too,  with  the  fisher,  the  young 
ladies  were  left  togetner  to  pursue  what  subject  of 
conversation  they  liked    est. 
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Olive,  whose  spirits  since  dinger  had  not  by  any 
means  diminished,  but  rather  encreased,  of  course  in- 
troduced her  favorite  topic,  which  was  finery  and 
dress,  protesting  that  she  had  seen  the  pattern  of  a 
beautiful  silk  spencer  at  Miss  Mury's,  the  milliner,  and 
that  it  was  very  much  like  the  shape  of  one  worn  by 
Lady  Lavinia  Montault;  in  short,  Olive  so  com- 
mented upon  the  beauty  of  this  so  greatly-admired 
spencer,  that  she  protested  she  would  have  one  made 
like  it,  whether  her  father  liked  it  or  not ;  "  and  so 
can  you,  Jessy,  if  you  please/'  cried  she ;  "  you  know 
we  have  got  plenty  of  silk  by  us,  that  father  got  out  of 
the  wreck,  last  year,  of  the  Adona,  and  it  is  not  yet 
made  up :  now  let  us  take  it  to  Miss  Mury,  and  get 
her  to  make  us  the  spencers,  and  father  won't  be  a  bit 
the  wiser,  you  know ;  Miss  Mury  can  put  it  in  his 
bill  when  she  sends  it  in  at  Christmas,  and  lump  it  all 
together;  father  would  pay  it,  if  i£  were  twice  as 
much."  To  which  Jessy  gravely  made  the  following 
reply : — 

"  1  have  no  objection  to  your  having  a  spencer,  if 
you  like  it,  Olive,  though,  if  I  may  speak  truly,  1  do 
not  see  what  occasion  you  can  have  for  such  an  addi- 
tion to  your  wardrobe,  for  myself  I  should  think  it  a 
useless  piece  of  extravagance ;  but  for  cutting  up  the 
nice  piece  of  silk  that  father  made  us  a  present  of  {p 
make  into  gowns  is  unpardonable,  as  well  as  Miss 
Mury  adding  it  to  her  bill ;  to  neither  of  which,  I  pro* 
mise  you,  would  I  willingly  consent." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Formal  ?"  cried  Olive,  laughing* 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Olive,  I  am  serious,"  replied  Jessy ; 
"  formal,  or  not  formal,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
add  to  the.expences  of  our  dear  father  unnecessarily.9 
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*'  Now,  Mies  Singleton,  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
simpleton  as  my  sister  Jessy,"  cried  Olive,  "as  if  a 
few  shillings,  more  or  less,  could  make  any  difference 
to  father,  while  he  is  paying  it ;  but  1  don't  care,  a 
spencer  I'll  have,  and  1  will  tell  Miss  Mury  to  be  sure 
to  make  it  as  much  like  Lady  Lavinia's  as  she  possibly 
can :  Lord,  1  should  so  like  to  be  thought  to  dress 
like  Lady  Lavinia !" 

"  And  why  should  you  wish  to  dress  above  the  sta- 
tion you  ape  in,  Olive  ?"  cried  Jessy :  "  why  cannot 
you  content  yourself  with  being  what  you  are  ?" 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  Miss  Jessy  ?"  retorted  Olive, 
44 1  wish  you  would  mind  your  own  business,  and  not 
trouble  your  head  about  mine.9 

"  Neither  should  I,"  cried  Jessy,  "  if  you  were  not 
my  sister ;  and  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you        " 

"  To  see  me  what,  pray  ?"  replied  Olive,  on  whose 
brow  a  frown  was  now  gathering  that  boded  some 
violence ;  "  to  see  me  what,  Miss  Prudence  ?" 

"  To  see  you  forgetting  that  you  are  my  sister,"  an- 
swered Jessy,  in  a  mild  though  reproachfulaccent. 

"  I  don't  care  a  button  what  you  or  any  body 
think,"  repeated  Olive  ;  "  and  I  will  dress  as  I  choose, 
in  spite  of  you  or  father  either;  cousin  Craftly  says  1 
ought  to  dress  well,  for  a  girl  of  my  figure,  and  lie  is 
a-better  judge  than  you  of  the  matter ;  and  what  is 
more,  he  said " 

Poor  Jessy  was  now  almost  fluttered  to  tears,  and 
the  unfortunate  mention  of  Craftly  at  this  precise  mo- 
ment of  her  wounded  feelings,  very  quickly  succeeded 
in  producing  an  involuntary  shower,  which  she  was 
unable  to  suppress,  and  she  sobbed  out, — 

•*  It  is   of  little  consequence,  Olive,  what  cousin 

C.  2  E 
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Craftly  says ;  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  thing  that  he 
has  said  ;-r-it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference 
to  me,  1  assure  you." 

"  So  it  seems,  when,  it  is  plain,  you  cannot  help 
crying  at  it,"  uttered  Olive,  reddening  like  scarlet,  aad 
not  knowing  to  what  cause  to  attribute  her  emotion* 

But  Jessy  quickly  replied,—"  Tis  your  unkindnees, 
Olive,  that  occasions  me  to  shed  tears ;  it  is  you  who 
have  drawn  them  from  my  heart,  and  not  Craftly." 

Olive  now  pouted  and  became  silent,  while  Agath*, 
whose  heart  sympathized  in  the  feelings  of  poor  Jessy, 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  soften  the  asperity  of 
the  one,  and  to  compose  the  agitated  feedings  of  the 
other. 

"  Dear  girls,  I  beseech  you  to  let  this  difference  go 
no*  further  between  you,"  uttered,  she,  approaching, 
and  taking  a  hand  of  each  in  her  own  $  "  I  implore 
you,  dear  Olive,  to  kiss  your  sister,  and  be  friends,  be- 
fore your  father  returns  and  sees  you  at  such  war  with 
each  other  ;  Jessy  could  not  mean  seriously  to  offend 
you,  nor  you,  I  am  certain,  would  not  seriously  give 
her  pain.  Think  for  what  a  trifle  you  have  jarred; 
think,  dear  girls,  that  you  ought  not  to  suffer  it  to 
produce  a  cause  of  dissention  between  sisters,  who 
should  ever  be  the  dearest  friends ;  come,  dear  Olive, 
let  me  again  see  that  smile  playing  on  your  lip,  which 
only  a  few  moments  ago  was  the  sweetest  charm  in  a 
countenance,  that  never  looks  unpleasing  but  when  it 
steals  behind  a  cloud." 

If  ever  a  speech  was  likely  to  produce  the  effect 
for  which  it  was  intended,  it  was  this  of  Agatha's,  on 
the  feelings  of  Olive ;  for  it  was  not  only  soothing  to 
her  vanity,  but  she  was  assured,  that  if  Miss  Single- 
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ton  thought  her  handsome,  she  must  be  beautiful  be- 
yond expression  in  the  eyes  of  Craftly.  And  the 
frown  instantly  disappearing  from  her  countenance, 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Jessy  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, while  the  amiable  girl  confessed  that  she  her- 
self had  been  betrayed  into  an  involuntary  warmth  of 
temper  with  Olive,  which  she  hoped 'she  would  the 
more  readily  pardon,  as  Miss  Singleton  had  most 
kindly  condescended  to  be  the  mediator  between 
them. 

'  "Well,  I  am  suje  I  am  not  angry  now  one  bit,1* 
cried  Olive ;  "  I  was  only  vexed  on  account  of  my 
spencer,  but  it  is  all  over  now,  and  Jessy  and  I  are 
friends  again, — are  not  we,  Jessy  ?" 

To  this  Jessy  assented,  by  cordially  returning  the 
embrace  df  her  sister,  and  it  was  very  fortunate  that  the 
absence  of  the  fisher  and  Craftly  afforded  them  an  op- 
portuaity  of  being  perfectly  reconciled  to  one  another, 
a  circumstance  that  was  also  productive  of  much  hap 
piness  to  the  kind-hearted  Agatha;  while  Olive,  from 
this  evening  began  to  regard  the  beautiful  orphan 
with  a  less  prejudiced  eye,  for  she  saw  that  6he  courted 
not  the  attentions  of  Leontine  Craftly,  and  therefore 
could  no  longer  consider  her  in  the  light  of  a  rival. 

Agatha  in  consequence,  yery  soon  received  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  treatment  from  Olive,  whose  advice  and 
opinion  Waft  nofr  resorted  to  on  every  occasion,  and 
even  the  spencer  was  submitted  to  her  judgment, 
which  was  made  by  Miss  Mury,  the  milliner,  on  a 
more  reasonable  plan  than  at  first  proposed,  and  with- 
out any  infringement  on  the  silk ;  for,  on  its  being 
shown  to  Agatha,  she  declared  in  favour  of  its  being 
only  reserved  for  gowns,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
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a  wanton  piece  of  extravagance  to  have  had  it  cut  up 
for  spencers. 

Amity  and  peace  now  apparently  seemed  to  reign  in 
the  house  of  the  fisher,  for  Craftly  was  frequently  ab- 
sent on  short  excursions  round  the  coast,  to  superin- 
tend the  concern  he  had  in  the  herring-fishery,  which 
greatly  served  to  lessen  the  depression  of  poor  Jessy, 
to  whom  the  society  of  Miss  Singleton  was  not  only  a 
source  of  the  most  inexpressible  delight,  but  of  con- 
stant improvement ;  for  Agatha,  who  had  a  selection 
of  the  most  approved  authors,  occasionally  read  them 
to  her  beloved  young  friend,  and  gradually  gave  her 
a  taste  for  works  of  literature,  moral  and  instructive, 
nor  was  modern  or  ancient  history  neglected ;  and 
Alfred  and  Wolf,  sometimes  being  present  at  their 
researches,  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  what 
books  they  chose  out  of  the  library  of  Miss  Singleton, 
which  they  often  took  to  school  with  them ;  for  the 
fisher  having  consulted  with  some  of  his  friends,  was 
advised  to  place  the  two  little  foundlings  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ruthen,  a  very  able  master  of  a  public 
seminary  in  the  vicinity  of  Cromer ;  "  for,  in  the  first 
place/9  cried  the  fisher,  'b  it  will  keep  them  out  of 
harm's  way,  and,  in  the  next,  it  will  tame  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  wild  boy,  Wolf;  for  when  he  is  old 
enough  I  will  make  him  a  trader,  and  I  warrant  me  he 
will  be  a  clever  fellow  for  the  fishery;  he  has  wit, 
strength,  and  hardihood,  and  will  soon  learn  to  handle 
a  rope's  yarn  as  well  as  the  best  man  in  the  ship.'9 

Agatha  heard  the  destination  of  her  favorite  Wolf 
in  silence,  but  not  without  experiencing  sensations  of 
the  most  painful  kind,  or  enquiring  why  her  heart  beat 
so  tumultously  and  anxiously  for  the  fate  of  this  boy  ; 
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why  should  she  feel  repugnant  to  his  embracing  the 
life  which  his  benevolent  protector  had  pointed  out  for 
him  ?  why  should  not  Wolf  be  a  fisher  ?  the  poor,  de- 
serted, neglected,  and  uneducated  offspring  of  some 
unfortunate  unknown,  long  since  mouldered  into  dust, 
perhaps,  or  if  yet  living,  which  was  doubtful,  ashamed 
of  owning  him ;  what  then  were  his  prospects,  or  his 
expectations,  that  he  should  not  labour  in  a  hardy 
profession,  for  which,  indeed,  his  disposition  seemed 
naturally  to  have  formed  him  ?  Ah  ?  but  not  for  such 
a  life,  reflected  Agatha ;  methinks  he  has  a  mind 
which  soars  above  it,  and  that  he  is  designed  for  a 
higher  station  ;  that  noble  eye,  like  the  young  eaglet 
of  a  valiant  nest,  seems  to  fix  his  thoughts  far  beyond 
the  low  dunghill  where  his  fate  once  threw  him,  in 
the  Black  Forest ;  and  I  know  not  why  I  think  it,  yet 
my  heart  tells  me  that  Wolf  is  descended  from  a 
warlike  line. — Ah !  would  to  Heaven  that  the  gifts  of 
fortune  were  alone  mine,  for  thy  sake,  dear,  friendless 
boy !  how  proudly  would  I  lay  it  down  to  ransom  thee 
from  thy  ignoble  bondage,  the  servitude  of  fishery  on 
the  rough  seas !" 

Agatha  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  her  chamber, 
when  she  pronounced  these  words,  and  it  was  wide 
open,  though  long  after  the  hour  that  she  usually  re- 
tired to  rest ;  even  Claribelle,  who  had  been  desired 
by  her  young  mistress  to  go  to  bed,  had  sunk  into  a 
profound  slumber,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
any  one  human  being  to  have  overheard  the  sentences 
which  had  just  escaped  from  her  lips,  for  no  living 
soul  was  stirring  in  the  house  of  the  fisher ;  yet  over- 
neard  Agatha  certainly  was  by  some  person,  who  ap- 
parently had  been  stationed  under  the  window,  for  in 
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a  voice,  the  Bound  of  which  was  familiar  to  her  ear,  yet 
it  was  neither  that  of  Craftly  nor  the  fisher ;  it  whis- 
pered the  following  words  : — 

"Can  Wolf  be  friendless,  when  the  voice  of  beauty 
and  compassion  so  sweetly  sues  in  his  behalf?  Can 
Wolf  be  deserted  when  a  pitying  angel  is  anxious  o'er 
his  fate  ?  Oh,  never !  thrice  envied,  happy  boy  !  who 
would  not  wish  to  resemble  a  destiny  so  blest  ?" 

A  slight  gust  of  wind  agitated  the  foliage  of  the 
dark  pine  trees,  from  whence  this  voice  seemed  to 
have  issued,  but  no  vestage  of  a  human  being  escaped 
from  them ;  and  Agatha,  almost  motionless  with  sur- 
prise, and  even  terror,  instantly  closed  the  casement, 
drew  the  curtains  round  it,  and  extinguished  the 
lamp,  which  was  yet  brightly  burning  in  her  chamber; 
after  which  all  was  silent  as  before  :  whoever  had  ut- 
tered these  words  had  suddenly  departed,  and  Agatha, 
though  she  endured  the  most  alarming  apprehensions, 
felt  that  it  would  be  folly  and  madness  to  disturb  the 
fisher's  family  on  so  trifling  an  incident;  nor  could  she 
do  this  without  being  charged  with  some  impropriety, 
in  sitting  with  her  window  open  at  so  late  an  hour 
after  all  the  family  were  gone  to  bed,  and  that  she 
would  be  obliged  then  to  repeat  the  words  which  had 
occasioned  the  intrusion  of  so  extraordinary  a  visitor. 

The  only  remedy,  therefore,  that  she  could  apply 
to  her  fears,  under  existing  circumstances,  was  silence 
and  patience ;  besides,  there  was  no  hostility  offered 
against  her  in  the  words  she  had  listened  to  :  it  could 
not  be  an  enemy  that  had  spoken  thus.  And  she  con- 
soled herself  with  the  reflection  that  always  accom- 
panies innocence,  that  she  had  injured  nor  offended  no 
one;  except  that  Craftly  might  suspect  her  having 
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obtained  some  influence  oyer  the  mind  of  Jessy  Blnst 
to  induce  her  to  discourage  his  clandestine  addresses 
towards  her ;  for  Craftly  had  of  late  avoided  all  con- 
versation with  her,  And  scarcely  noticed  her,  as  even 
being  an  inhabitant  in  the  house  of  his  kinsman. 

But  this  was  not  the  voice  of  Craftly  she  was  pretty 
certain,  for  there  were  tones  in  it  of  the  softest  yet 
most  manly  delicacy,  and  a  sort  of  affecting  pathos, 
which  seemed  to  awaken  emotions  of  a  tender  and 
sacred  nature ;  it  was  something  like  her  father's,  had 
her  father  been  a  younger  man ;  and  Agatha  thought 
that  she  had  somewhere  caught  a  strain  of  such  a 
voice,  again  repelling  a  thought  so  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, she  attributed  it  to  mere  fancy,  Uke  the  illusion 
of  some  pleasing  dream,  which  has  no  existence  but  in 
the  phantoms  of  the  bewildered  imagination. 

She  might  have  dreamed  of  such  a  voice,  but  that  she 
had  now  listened  to  one  in  reality,  the  evidence  of  her 
waking  senses  could  no  longer  doubt ;  at  length  sleep 
gently  closed  her  eyes  in  forgetfulness,  and  the  guar- 
dians who  ever  faithfully  watch  over  innocence,  were 
the  harbingers  of  peace  in  an  orphan's  bosom,  whose 
hitherto  pure  and  blameless  life  was  as  the  fragrant 
and  the  spotless  rose,  in  which  no  canker  worm  had 
yet  crept  to  despoil  it  of  its  native  bloom* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  Ah  I  what  is  friendship  bat  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ? 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep. 

And  what  is  love  ?  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modern  fair  one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found, 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest" 

s  Agatha  arose  at  a  much  earlier  hour  the  ensuing 
morning  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  since  she 
had  been  an  inhabitant  of  Herring  Dale,  and  was,  to 
the  no  small  surprise  of  Claribelle,  ready  dressed,  and 
sitting  at  the  window  of  her  chamber  when  her  at* 
tendant  awoke  ;  of  course,  an  immediate  enquiry  was 
made  after  her  health,  to  which  Agatha  replied  in  the 
following  manner  :— 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,  Claribelle,  but  I  confess  that 
I  have  Keen  disturbed  by  the  wanderings  of  a  restless 
and  feverish  dream,  which  still  bears  a  fearful  impres- 
sion on  my  memory ;  for  though  I  know  that  it  was 
only  a  dream,  yet  it  was  a  frightful  one." 

"My  dear,  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Claribelle,  "and 
you  will  frighten  me  if  you  talk  so ;  you  look  pale 
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too,  and  your  eyes  are  heavy !  Heaven  preserve  and 
ever  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way,  I  say !  bless  your 
tender  heart,  you  have  suffered  enough  already  at  your 
age,  and  I  do  truly  hope  that  all  your  troubles  are  now 
over !  I  have  had  dreams  too,  but  I  never  told  you 
about  any  of  them,  because  I  thought  they  would  only 
make  you  uneasy." 

"And  yet  it  is  very  foolish  to  indulge  in  such  weak- 
ness," answered  Agatha,  "and  entertain  fears  that 
have  no  existence  but  in  fancy." 

Claribelle,  who  was  accustomed  to  water  the 
flowers  every  morning,  of  which  Agatha  was  ex- 
tremely fond,  and  had  a  choice  collection,  which  she 
had  cultivated  with  great  care  and  brought  with  her 
from  the  cliff,  had  just  taken  up  the  watering  pot  in 
her  hands,  and  was  about  to  commence  her  daily  oc- 
cupation, when  looking  beneath  the  casement,  she  per- 
ceived a  beautiful  double-blossomed  myrtle  tree,  in 
fliU  bloom,  which  was  not  in  the  collection  of  Agatha  s 
favorite  plants,  and  an  involuntary  exclamation 
escaped  her  lips,  of— 

"  Lord,  Miss  Agatha,  you  never  told  me  you  had 
this  beautiful  myrtle  !  where  have  you  hid  it  all  this 
while  from  my  observation  ?  and  how  long  may  you 
have  had  it  in  your  collection  ?" 

"  Myrtle  f  repeated  Agatha,  "  you  are  dreaming, 
Claribelle !  I  know  of  no  myrtle  except  the  one  we 
left  behind  us  at  the  cliff,  and  have  certainly  had  no 
myrtle  given  me  since  I  have  been  here." 

"  There  is  one,  however,"  cried  Claribelle ;  "look, 
Miss  Agatha,  and  convince  yourself  that  I  have  got 
my  eyes ;  here  is  the  most  beautiful  myrtle  tree  I  ever 
saw  in  my  born  days,  placed  exactly  under  the  win- 

c.  2f 
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dow,  with  your  geraniums  t  Look,  and  I  protest  there 
fe  a  slip  of  paper  tied  round  the  middle  of  it !  that  is 
as  much  as  to  let  us  know  who  it  comes  from,  I  sup- 
pose/' 

The  first  thought  that  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Agatha  when  she  beheld  this  mysterious  gift,  was, 
that  it  was  some  artful  stratagem  of  the  insidious 
CrafUy,  who,  to  answer  some  wily  purpose,  had  con* 
trived  to  place  the  myrtle  there  for  her  acceptance, 
either  to  worm  himself  into  her  good  graces,  knowing 
her  passion  for  flowers,  or  to  excite  a  jealousy  in  the 
hearts  of  the  rival  sisters ;  and  if  so,  she  determined 
to  avail  herself  of  an  opportunity  of  returning  it,  and 
proudly  to  reject  the  so  offered  present. 

With  this  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  with 
this  intention,  she  desired  Claribelle  to  reach  out  her 
hand,  and  unfasten  the  slip  of  paper,  which  was  affixed 
to  the  middle  of  the  blooming  tree. 

"  I  know  the  hand-writing  of  Craftly,"  thought 
Agatha,  u  but  he  is  mistaken,  if  he  imagines  that  T 
will  be  the  dupe  of  his  artful  contrivances,  or  consent 
to  aid  in  destroying  the  peace  of  two  individuals  so 
dear  to  the  heart *of  my  protector." 

Meanwhile  Claribelle,  delighted  with  her  mission, 
and  betraying  no  small  symptoms  of  curiosity  to  be  in- 
formed who  had  presented  her  young  mistress  with 
so  beautiful  a  gift,  very  soon  reached  her  prize,  and 
placing  the  slip  of  paper  in  the  hands  of  Agatha,  very 
eagerly  and  anxiously  watched  her  countenance  aft 
she  impatiently  run  over  the  contents,  whicl^  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  Agatha,  was  writteh  in  charac- 
ters entirely  unknown  to  her,  and  contained  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 


-#» 
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Trust  not  the  rose  or  lily's  hue, 

Altho'  tbey  sweets  impart, 
For  they  are  changlings  unto  you, 

And  hide  a  changing  heart. 

But  take  the  form  this  myrtle  wears, 

In  silence,  lovely  maid ; 
Twill  stand  the  test  of  lengthened  years, 

When  beauty  is  decay'd. 

Yes,  when  the  with'ring  blast  shall  blow 

The  young  rose  from  thy  cheek, 
And  all  the  world  shall  let  thee  know 

That  flattVy  will  not  speak. 

Then  take  the  leaf  that's  ever  greeny 

Whose  blossom  is  thine  own ; 
For  he  who  gave  the  gift  unseen 

Must  live  for  thee  alone** 


Agatha  had  certainly  read  these  lines  aloud,  much 
to  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  the  listening  and  cu- 
rious Claribelle,  and  various  conjectures  filled  the 
minds  of  both  as  to  the  writer  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  not  Craftly's,  and  suspicion  immediately 
rested  on  the  invisible  speaker,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned beneath  the  window  on  the  preceding1  night, 
but  this  was  a  circumstance  wholly  unknown  to  the 
attendant,  and  she  exclaimed,  on  Agatha's  folding 
up  the  paper  and  depositing  it  carefully  in  her  pocket* 
book. 

u  Well,  I  protest,  1  never  heard  sweeter  verses  in 
my  life,  Miss  Agatha,  and  let  the  writer  be  whoever 
be  will/  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  you ;  well,  that's  no  great  wonder 

•  Original  poetry.   \ 
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to  be  sure,  for  you  are  worthy  of  being  beloved  by  the 
fittest  man  that  ever  wore  a  head  ;  so  there's  nothing 
to  be  wondered  at  in  that ;  but  the  wonder  is— -who 
is  he  ?  It  cannot  be  Mr.  Craftly,  you  know,  Miss 
Agatha,  because  he  has  got  a  sweetheart  already; 
and  it  cannot  be  Mr.  Sam  Russel,  the  young  hand- 
some fisher,  that  lives  at  the  bank-side ;  so  being  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  why  who  can  it  be  ?" 

To  which  Agatha  thoughtfully  replied,  for  she  was 
thinking  of  her  mysterious  visitor : 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  nor  am  I  exceedingly  soli- 
citous to  learn ;  I  do  not  approve  of  any  thing  that 
approaches  in  a  mysterious  shape  towards  me." 

"  Well,  miss,  I  dare  say  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,"  cried  Claribelle ;  "  and  it  is  very  unlikely  th$t 
he  would  do  you  any  harm,  when  be  can  make  such 
pretty  verses  on  you;  at  all  events,  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  let  the  beautiful  myrtle  tree  perish  for 
want  of  a  drop  of  water,  so  I  will  e'en  give  it  some, 
if  you  please." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  that,"  returned 
Agatha,  "  but  a  very  great  one  to  its  remaining  be* 
neath  the  window  of  this  chamber;  you  must  this 
night  remove  it  hence.  I  will  give  a  colour  to  no 
clandestine  proceedings  in  the  house  of  my  protector, 
to  whom. I  am  under  the  necessity  (whether  I  like  it 
or  not)  of  disclosing  this  incident,  which,  however 
trifling,  it  would  be  imprudent  in  me  to  conceal  from 
his  knowledge.'9 

Claribelle  was  silent,  as  she  generally  was  when 
she  could  not  easily  or  readily  adopt  her  young  mis* 
tress's  opinion ;  she  did  not  see  why  the  myrtle  tree 
should  not  remain  in  its  present  situation ;  besides* 
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she  was  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  whose  hands 
had  placed  it  there,  and  if  taken  away,  it  was  very 
probable  that  this  was  a  secret  that  she  might  never 
get  to  the  bottom  of.  Still  Claribelle  was  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  commands  of  her  mistress,  and  to  ri- 
gidly perform  them. 

Meanwhile  Agatha  no  sooner  made  her  appearance 
below  stairs,  to  which  she  was  summoned  to  breakfast, 
than  she  related  all  that  she  knew  of  this  mysterious 
circumstance,  produced  from  her  pocket-book  the 
written  lines,  and  of  having  heard  some  one  under 
the  chamber  window  on  the  preceding  night. 

"  Shiver  my  topsails !"  cried  the  Fisher,  u  if  ever 
I  heard  of  such  an  impudent  scoundrel  in  existence; 
why,  my  dear  Miss  Singleton,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  to-night  the  moon-struck  hero  was  to  bring  a 
ladder  and  ropes,  and  affix  them  to  the  window,  in 
the  hopes  of  carrying  you  off— but,  zounds,  I  will 
take  pretty  good  care  to  give  the  brazen  dog  no 
chance  of  doing  that,  I  warrant  him ;  if  I  catch  him 
there  again,  he  shall  meet  with  a  warm  reception, — I 
will  have  my  double-barrelled  gun  ready  to  pop  at 
him  in  the  crack  of  a  whip." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  should  have 

recourse  to  such  violent  measures  on  my  account ;" 

crted  Agatha,  in  some  alarm,  "  I  should  deeply  regret 

that  any  one  should  be  wounded  or  injured  in  so  silly 

.an  affair." 

"  And  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous,  father,"  cried 
Olive,  "  for  you  to  think  of  shooting  a  man,  merely 
because  he  bad  a  mind  to  make  Miss  Singleton  a  pre- 
sent of  a  beautiful  myrtle  tree,  and  to  write  some 
pretty  verses  on  her ;  for  my  part,  I  should  not  think 
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myself  at  all  offended  by  receiving  such  a  compli- 
ment/' 

u  You,  silly  toad,  and  do  you  call  that  a  compliment," 
uttered  the  fisher,  "climbing  up  to  the  top  of  a  house 
to  put  a  myrtle  tree  at  a  chamber  window,  and  scrib- 
bling a  parcel  of  verses,  without  letting  people  know 
where  it  comes  from  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  that  is  the  beauty  of  it,"  returned 
Olive,  "  it  would  not  be  half  so  romantic  or  pretty  if 
one  was  to  know  where  it  came  from,  or  who  wrote  it; 
but,  dear  me,  now  it  is  quite  like  a  novel,  and  sets  one 
a  longing,  and  a  longing,  till  one  gets  the  whole  of  the 
secret  out  of  the  bag." 

"  Like  a  fiddlestick's  end,"  cried  the  fisher,  "  that 
is  all  you  think  of,  novels,  and  plays,  and  dream-books, 
and  all  such  idle  nonsense ;  but,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if 
ever  I  catch  another  novel  in  your  hands,  I'll  put  it 
behind  the  fire." 

"  Then  why  does  Miss  Singleton  read  novels,  if  they 
are  so  ridiculous,"  enquired  Olive,  glad  to  oppose  her 
father  in  any  argument,  that  tended  to  lessen  his  opi- 
nion of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  one  whom  he  was 
constantly  setting  before  her  as  a  pattern  "  Come, 
Miss  Singleton,  pray  tell  father  why  you  read  novels, 
as  they  are  called,  if  they  are  so  improper  ?" 

Agatha  now  saw  the  envious,  not  to  say  the  ma- 
licious, triumph  which  now  scornfully  played  on  the 
lips  of  Olive,  and  without  betraying  the  least  embar- 
rassment, warmly  replied,— 

"  I  will  satisfy  you,  Miss  Blust,  in  this  particular, 
if  indeed  you  are  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  learn,  aud 
without  departing  from  the  possibility  of  your  father' 
assertion,  that  novels  are  sometimes  injurious,  whet 
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tftey  do  not  inculcate  morality  and  truth ;  bat  this  m 
not  generally  the  case,  and  for  the  most  part  I  have 
always  found  them  to  convey  both  amusement  and  in* 
struction,  and  why  not?  Has  not  a  novelist  the  pic*' 
ture  of  life  before  him,  does  he  not  copy  the  living 
manners  as  they  rise  exalted  to  virtue,  or  sink  de- 
based by  vice  ?  And  why  should  virtue  and  vice  be 
pourtrayed  in  one  book  rather  than  in  another ;  and 
if  it  tends  to  improvement  and  morality  by  a  just  por- 
trait drawn  pf  the  human  character,  what  does  it 
matter  what  the  book  be  called  ?  Virtue  is  virtue, 
and  vice  is  vice,  call  it  what  you  please ;  wormwood 
would  taste  bitter  were  it  not  called  so,  and  a  rose 
would  smell  as  sweet,  had  it  any  other  name.  Neither 
are  novels  prejudicial  more  than  any  other  composi- 
tions ;  if  the  writers  have  not  made  them  so,  they  can 
do  no  harm.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sermon  may 
be  capable  of  corrupting  the  heart,  and  perverting 
and  blinding  the  understanding,  by  leading  us  to  en- 
tertain a  mistaken  notion  of  our  religion ;  but  this 
must  certainly  depend  on  the  principle  it  conveys,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  preacher. 
So  are  novels,  when  improperly  written ;  but  they 
can  have  no  improper  bias  surely,  when  they  inculcate 
humanity,  principle  and  feeling." 

The  fisher  was  in  raptures  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
modest  and  ingenuous  confession,  as  well  as  explana- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  which  he  had  before 'been  al- 
ways in  doubt  and  prejudice*  but,  like  mists  before  the 
rising  son,  they  now  suddenly  vanished,  so  effective 
was  the  influence  which  the  lovely  orphan  possessed 
over  his  mind  ;  and  the  disappointed  Olive  only  beheld 
fa  the  countenance  of  her  father  a  smile,  beaming 
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with  the  utmost  satisfaction  on  the  eloquent  and 
beautiful  speakei  ;  and  with  a  sneer,  which  looked 
more  like  envy  than  any  thing  else,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Now,  father,  I  suppose  that  Jessy  and  I  may  read 
as  many  novels  as  we  please,  since  tbey  are  licenced 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Miss  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton." 

Agatha  coloured  deeply,  from,  a  consciousness  of 
how  little  she  had  merited  the  bitter  envy  which  was 
contained  in  this  speech;  but  determined  that  it 
should  not  have  the  effect  for  which  it  was  evidently 
designed  by  the  malicious  Olive,  she  suppressed  the 
rising  and  involuntary  disgust  she  felt  towards  her, 
and  only  smilingly  replied,  in  answer  to  her  obser- 
vation,— 

"  Would  that  indeed  I  possessed  the  power  you 
have  ascribed  to  me,  Miss  Blust,  there  is  no  act  of 
mine  at  which  I  hope  I  should  have  cause  to  blush,  or 
would  incur  the  censure  or  severity  of  my  enemies, 
much  less  draw  on  me  the  unmerited  reproach  of  my 
friends." 

"  And  had  England  such  a  queen,  Miss  Singleton, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  would  be  little  cause  for 
murmuring  against  the  state,  or  to  doubt  the  loyalty 
of  the  British  subjects,"  cried  the  fisher,  "  for  there 
would  be  only  one  voice  among  them,  and  that  would 
be  decidedly  in  favor  of  their  beloved  sovereign." 

The  arrival  of  Craftly  at  Herring  Dale,  with  his 
sister  Margaret,  who  had  come  to  pay  a  friendly  visit 
to  her  young  kinswomen,  now  very  opportunely  put  an 
end  to  a  conversation  which  was  beginning  to  grow 
very  disagreeable  to  the  envious  feelings  of  Miss  Blust, 
as  it  incontestibly  proved  how  high  the  merits  of  Miss 
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Singleton  ranked  in  the  Estimation  of  her  father,  and 
how  great  was  the  influence  she  held  over  his  mind,  of 
which  Olive  was  particularly  jealous,  when  she  re- 
flected that  her  sister  Jessy  was  also  estranged  from 
her  affections,  since  Miss  Singleton  had  become  an  in- 
mate of  the  Dale,  and  that  even  the  very  servants 
paid  her  a  respect  and  homage  which  they  were  very 
for  from  shewing  to  her ;  and  all  but  Leontine  Craftly  * 
considered  her  as  a  paragon  of  perfection ;  he,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  had  always  evaded  giving  his 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  Agatha,  though  frequently 
asked  by  Olive,  in  various  directions,  whether  be  did 
not  think  her  handsome,  his  reply  was  invariably  the 
same,— a  She  does  not  look  like  you ;"  and  perhaps 
these  words  were  accompanied  by  certain  looks,  which 
never  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  the  weak  heart 
of  the  too  credulous  girl.  Thus  every  hour  she  was 
becoming  the  easy  victim  of  the  smooth-tongued  liber- 
tine, for  such  Leontine  Craftly  undoubtedly  was :— » 
fain  would  we  deny  the  assertion,  but  truth,  like  the 
monitor  of  conscience,  forbids  us  to  stray  beyond  her 
sacred  boundaries  t  it  was  even  so.  Still  Olive  was 
not  always  contented  with  receiving  this  general  reply 
from  Craftly,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Singleton,  and 
although  it  was  very  certain,  that  she  did  not  look  like 
her,  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
between  them,  yet  Olive  thought  to  be  like  Miss  Sin* 
gleton  would  have  been  a  compliment  she  would  have 
prefered  to  any  other,  and  affecting  an  air  of  the  most 
perfect  indifference,  *  one  morning  that  she  was  left 
chatting  with  her  kinsman,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  There  is  Jessy  and  her  favourite  gone  out  a  walk- 
ing together;   pretty  souls!  they  are  just  like  two 
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beans  upon  a  stalk,  quite  inseparable — well,  I  don't 
envy  the  pleasure  of  their  conversation,  I  promise 
you,  for  they  are  always  talking  about  books  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  as  Miss  Singleton  calls  it ;  now  I 
hate  books,  except  they  are  some  amusing  novels, 
and  as  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  I  never  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  study  them,  not  1 ;  but  Jessy " 

"  Is  a  blossom  of  nature  herself,"  cried  Craftly, 
suppressing  a  sigh,  which,  at  any  other  time,  would 
have  occasioned  him  to  reflect  seriously  for  a  moment 
on  the  striking  contrast  there  was  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  sisters  ;  but  this  was  not  a  period  for  reflec- 
tion, when  he  beheld  so  beautiful  a  girl  as  Olive  al- 
most ready  to  jump  into  his  arms  only  for  the  asking, 
and  of  whose  affections  he  was  perfectly  secure  ;  and 
he  added  with  a  playful  smile,  perceiving  that  Olive 
looked  grave, — 

"  And  are  not  you  too  a  blossom  of  nature,  my 
sweetest  Olive?  Behold  that  blooming  rose,  which  no 
art  could  ever  pencil,  on  that  lovely  cheek,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  lily  is  on  thy  fair  breast ;  tell  me, 
then,  if  thou  art  not  a  blossom  of  nature  in  all  its 
fullest  sweets." 

Olive  blushed,  for  Craftly  uttered  this  with  the 
most  impassioned  look  of  fondness,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  mistake,  and  to  which  he  added 
other  compliments  equally  flattering  to  her  youthful 
vanity ;  still,  however,  she  artfully  adverted  to  her 
favourite  subject,  by  affecting  to  feel  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment at  his  indifference  to  the  merits  of  her  fa- 
ther's protege.  At  which  Craftly  carelessly  an- 
swered, 

u  We  were  talking  of  beauty,  my  dear  Olive,  not 
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of  merit,  and  to  that  of  Miss  Singleton  I  am  nearly  a 
otal  stranger,  for  how  should  I  know  the  merits  of 
that  extraordinary  young  lady,  who  scarcely  con- 
descends to  bestow  a  look,  or  a  word,  on  any  but  your 
father  and  Jessy." 

"  Why  that  is  very  true,"  replied  Olive ;  "  but 
then  we  don't  talk  much  to  her,  you  know,  nor  do  we 
pay  her  much  attention.  As  to  father,  he  perfectly 
adores  her ;  and  Miss  Jessy  too  thinks  her  a  wonder, 
and  has  the  impudence  to  set  her  up  for  a  pattern  to 
both  of  us ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  who  Miss 
Singleton  is,  that  every  body  is  to  make  her  a  model, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Then  she  pretends  to  be 
such  a  prude  too ;  do  you  know  that  she  was  quite 
offended  the  other  day,  only  because  Sam  Russel, 
who  is  such  a  frolicsome  young  man  that  we  cannot 
help  laughing  at  him,  just  touched  her  hand,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  would  kiss  it.  If  you  had  seen  how 
she  coloured  up  in  a  moment,  and  would  not  so  much 
as  give  him  a  civil  look  for  several  days  afterwards. 
'  Lord,  Sam,'  cried  I,  when  she  went  out  of  the  rodtai 
with  Jessy,  '  how  can  you  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to 
mind  what  Miss  Singleton  says.9  And  what  do  you 
think  was  the  fool's  reply  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  positively  guess  ; "  answered 
Craftly,  who,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  art  to  disguise  his 
feelings,  seemed  interested  in  this  account  that  Olive 
was  giving  of  the  behaviour  of  Miss  Singleton  to  Sam 
Russel,  who  was  one  of  his  most  familiar  friends  and 
companions. 

"  Why  I  will  own  that  it  very  much  surprised  me, 
resumed  Olive,  "  for  he  said,  '  indeed  but  I  do  mind 
what  she  says,  Miss  Olive ;  for  1  would  not  offend 
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Miss  Singleton  to  please  my  father,  or  the  beet  friend 
I  had  in  existence;  she  is  so  sweet  and  sensible  a 
girl,  and  1  deserve  to  be  hanged  for  presuming  to  take 
such  a  liberty  with  her.  I  might  have  known  that 
she  would  be  angry,  but  I  will  go  and  aak  her  pardon 
this  moment,  and  never,  never  offend  her  again.' " 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Craftly,  with  a  sneer,  while  the 
colour  mounted  in  deep  crimson  to  his  cheeks ;  u  Sam 
took  care  never  to  tell  me  of  this,  so  I  imagine  he  has 
(alien  desperately  in  love  with  this  wonder-working 
goddess,  who  seems  to  have  turned  the  heads  and  the 
hearts  of  every  body,  except  you  and  I,  Olive." 

Olive  was  silent ;  she  had  marked  the  rising  colour 
on  the  cheek  of  Craftly,  and  she  saw  too,  that  the  ad- 
miring eyes  with  which  his  friend  Sam  apparently  re- 
garded Miss  Singleton,  was  not  a  subject  of  much 
pleasure  to  him  ;  and  that  he  seemed  suddenly  plunged 
into  a  thoughtful  reverie,  from  which  not  even  she 
had  the  power  to  awaken  him,  or  charm  away  by  her 
usual  fascinating  smiles ;  and,  almost  unconscious  that 
QHve  was  present,  he  muttered  to  himself, — 

u  So,  Sam  is  caught  too,  by  the  witchery  of  this 
syren ;— it  is  well !  the  proud  girl  thinks  she  cannot 
hold  too  many  captives  in  her  chains.91 

u  What  syren  are  you  speaking  of,  Leontine  ?"  de- 
manded Olive,  smiling,  and  laying  her  beautiful  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  And,  instantly  recovering  his  self- 
possession,  the  hypocrite  replied, — 

"Why  a  syren,  Olive,  is  a-  a- -a  sort  of  a  dangerous 
— tempting— no,  not  tempting,  I  did  not  mean  that— 
a  mischievous  thing,  1  intended  to  say,  in  the  shape  of 
a  female ;  that  sometimes  unaccountably  seduces  and 
charms  the  hearts  of  men,  so  forcibly,  so  powerfully, 
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that  they  have  no  power  of  escaping  from  the  spells 
which  they  spread  around  them/' 

a  And  are  there  no  male  syrens  of  this  description 
as  well  ?"  cried  Olive,  in  an  offended  tone ;  "  and  so 
you  choose  to  apply  this  epithet  to  Miss  Single  too; 
really,  Sir,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  syren  is  not  here 
to  listen  to  your  compliments.* 

u  And  if  she  were  here,  she  would  not  thank  me  for 
it,  my  sweetest  Olive,"  uttered  the  insidious  Craftly; 
u  for  when  I  called  her  syren,  I  meant  to  imply  any 
thing  else  but  a  compliment..  No,  Olive,  be  assured, 
my  dear  girl,  that  Miss  Singleton  is  the  last  object 
under  created  Heaven,  whom  1  would  address  in  the 
style  of  compliment ;  and  I  should  be  the  last  object 
from  whom,  perhaps,  she  would  bear  it.  She  knows 
I  do  not  flatter  her,  and  consequently  does  not  covet 
my  society ;  and  she  is  right,  for  I  shall  never  court 
her's." 

From  lips  we  love,  we  do  not  easily  suspect  the 
want  of  sincerity,  or  doubt  the  flattering  tale,  so  oft, 
so  melodiously  told,  and  so  frequently  repeated ;  aad 
Olive  confided  in  the  sincerity  of  Craftly,  when  he  at 
last  gave  this  his  avowed  opinion  of  Agatha  Singleton ; 
for  how  could  she  doubt  of  his  assertions,  that  he  did 
not  like  or  admire  her,  when  the  coldness  and  distance 
of  his  manners  towards  her,  had  given  a  colour  of 
truth  to  his  every  word  and  action  ?  in  all  that  related 
to  Miss  Singleton  he  had  evinced  the  most  perfect  in* 
difference;  and  Olive  again  believed  that  it  really 
was  so ;  but  whether  it  really  was  or  no,  time  will  ' 
yet  unfold— -that,  and  greater  mysteries :  sufficient  to 
say,  that  at  the  present  moment  Olive  and  Craftly 
parted  friends,  and  certainly  lovers ;  for  in  that  cha 
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racter,  and  that  only,  he  had  always  taught  her  to 
consider  him. 

And  in  what  did  he  appear  to  Jessy  ?  why,  unques- 
tionably the  same ;  he  had  always  told  Jessy,  that  she 
was  the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  Jessy  too  believed  him. 

It  was  reserved  alone  for  Agatha  to  remove  the 
flimsy  veil  from  Jessy's, eyes,  and  to  let  her  behold  the 
mirror  of  truth ;  nor  could  Jessy  turn  aside  from  it 
when  she  did  behold  it. 

It  was  a  sickening  picture  that  so  suddenly  met  her 
gaze,  but  it  was  drawn  in  the  colours  of  a  faithful 
artist,  and  Jessy  could  not  doubt  but  it  was  original ; 
and  though  she  suffered  pangs  in  tearing  it  from  her 
heart,  she  was  wise  in  the  resolution  of  never  again 
permitting  it  to  retain  a  place  there ;  but  alas  !  the 
conviction  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  being  in  whom 
she  had  placed  such  implicit  confidence,  weighed  hea- 
vily on  the  sensibility  of  the  sweet  Jessy,  and  in  re- 
tired moments,  when  hid  from  the  observation  of  all 
mortal  eyes,  when  none  but  pitying  angels  could  wit- 
ness her  silent  sorrow  and  her  heart-felt  grief,  the 
apostacy  of  Leontine  frequently  occasioned  her  to  shed 
the  most  bitter  tears,  and  she  would  mentally  exclaim, 
— Ah,  if  such  be  the  cruel  arts  and  deceptions  of  men 
towards  our  hapless  and  unfortunate  sex  !  if  they  can 
indeed,  offer  vows  only  to  betray  the  fond  believing 
victims,  whom  they  afterwards  abandon  to  their  fate ! 
grant  to  me,  Eternal  Judge  and  Father  of  all  created 
universe,  that  I  may  never  again  become  the  dupe  of 
another's  perjured  vows !  or  regard  protestations  and 
promises  which  even  the  holy  principles  of  our  sacred 
religion  had  not  the  power  of  making  hallowed  and  pure.1 
and  thou  too,  my  sister,  thy  heart  must  bleed,  perhaps 
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from  the  same  source  that  mine  bleeds  now.  Per- 
haps  thou  art  ^destined  to  feel  the  apostacy  of  thy 
lover  too  ; — thy  lover !  said  he  not  that  he  was 
mine — Did  he  not  swear  it,  and -call  upon  heaven  to 
witness  the  sincerity  of  his  vows  ?  False,  injurious 
Leontine !  how  couldst  thou  play  a  part  so  treache- 
rously cruel  and  deceitful  ? 

Alas,  Jessy  could  only  answer  this  question  with 
her  tears:  and,  such  a  baneful  influence  had  these 
mournful  and  unhappy  reflections  on  her  spirits,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  appear  tranquil  and  com- 
posed, they  gradually  made  the  most  alarming  ap- 
pearance on  her  lovely  person,  and  soon  the  rose  be- 
gan to  fade  on  her  fair  cheek,  her  form  to  lose  its 
freshness  and  elasticity,  her  brilliant  blue  eyes  to  sink 
in  languor,  and  her  sweet  voice  no  longer  to  retain  its 
lively  tone.  In  vain  had  Leontine  sought  for  an  op- 
portunity to  enquire  into  the  cause,  and  renew  his 
vows  of  unalterable  affection  ;  in  vain  did  he  endea- 
vour to  steal  a  glance  from  those  lovely  orbs  whose 
light  he  had  diminished,  and  which,  till  now,  had  ever 
beamed  with  kindness  and  confidence  on  him;  but 
Je6sy  was  resolute,  and  evaded  the  sight  of  her  per- 
fidious lover,  while  Olive  endeavoured  to  wring  the 
secret  of  her  heart  by  every  means  in  her  power,  but 
in  vain  ;  nor  were  the  eyes  of  her  fond  father  blind 
to  the  melancholy  change  he  beheld  in  the  darling  o. 
his  heart,  and  frequently,  when  alone  with  Agatha, 
would  mention  the  alteration  in  Jessy  with  the  most 
heartfelt  grief.  To  which,  Agatha  would  always  re- 
ply, when  she  could  no  longer  evade  the  subject  by 
any  other  means : 

"My  dear  Sir,  you  cannot  imagine  how  you  distress 
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my  feelings,  in  supposing  that  I  withheld  from  yon 
any  communication  which  it  would  be.proper  for  yon 
to  know,  respecting  the  altered  heahb  and  spirits  of 
our  sweet  Jesay ;  she  is,  indeed,  not  so  lively  as  she 
need  to  be,  nor  does  she  look  quite  so  freshly ;  bat 
she  will  recover  that,  and—*  Agatha  had  never 
found  it  so  difficult  to  finish  a  sentence,  and  colouring 
deeply,  added,  "  will  soon  be  herself  again." 

"  Shiver  my  topsails  t  but  that  won't  do ;"  cried 
the  fisher,  in  a  voice  of  unusual  impatience. 

"  What  won't  do,  my  good  Sir  ?"  repeated  Agatha, 
half  smiling. 

"  Evasion ;"  answered  the  fisher,  boldly,  "evasion, 
from  you,  my  dear  Miss  Singleton,  won't  do  in  anj 
shape  whatever ;  you  either  know,  or  guess  at  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  my  poor  Jessy,  and  you  don't 
choose  to  tell  me,  that's  plain— and  you  won't  tell  me, 
though,  you  see  a  father's  heart  breaking  at  the  sight 
of  her  dear  pale  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes,  that  were 
once  as  bright  ao  ■  ."  (Here  the  fisher,  unable  to 
proceed,  passed  his  hand  suddenly  across  his  brow,  to 
conceal  a  gust  of  tears  which  now  involuntarily  rushed 
from  his  eyes.)  "  But  no  matter,  if  I  lose  my  Jessy, 
I  shall  die  of  a  broken  heart,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  both  of  us  J — yes,  poor  old  Peter  will  die  of  a 
broken  heart  at  last  I — I,  who  never  suffered  a  heart  to 
ache  in  my  born  days,  without  trying  to  take  the  load 
away  from  it.— Well,  well,  no  matter ;  Olive  won't 
cry  much  after  me,  and  you,  Agatha  Singleton " 

"  Would  be  the  veriest  wretch  in  existence,"  cried 
Agatha,  much  affected,  "  could  I  add  to  those  suffer* 
ings,  which  by  any  effort  of  mine  I  could  spare  you  the 
trial  of. — Oh,  my  protector,  my  more  than  father! 
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why  do  you  thus  reproach  the  unhappy  orphan,  on 
whose  head  you  have  so  long  showered  down  bless- 
ings, never  to  be  erased  from  her  memory ;  if  with 
my  life  I  could  repay  them,  it  is  at  your  service ;  if  by 
the  sacrifice  of  any  happiness  which  springs  from  my- 
self, you  would  prove  my  heartfelt  gratitude  towards 
you,  you  are  freely  welcome  to  take  all  that  is  within 
my  reach,— but,  in  pity,  do  not  reproach  me  for  what 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  remedy  or  alter." 

"  Then,  do  you  know  the  secret  that  wrings  the 
heart  of  my  poor  Jessy  ?"  uttered  the  fisher,  bestowing 
a  look  on  Agatha- which  uttered  volumes,  "and,  per. 
haps  Olive  knows  it, — and  perhaps  my  kinsman  Craftly 
knows  it,  and  Margaret  too, — yet  her  father  is  not 
to  know  it ; — shiver  my  top-sails,  but  this  is  strange." 

u  Hear  me,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  now  deeply  roused 
to  a  just  sense  of  who  they  had  sprung  from,  and  with 
a  look  of  calm  and  dignified  composure,  which  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  fisher  irresistibly  in  her  favor,  and 
to  listen  to  her  with  a  deference  which  no  human  be- 
ing would  have  commanded  but  her ;  "  hear  me,  Sir, 
patiently,"  again  repeated  she,  "  if  you  can,  for  you 
must  have  patience  before  I  can  at  all  explain  myself 
to  your  entire  satisfaction." 

"  Say  what  you  please,  my  dear  girl,  say  what  you 
please,"  uttered  the  fisher,  waving  his  hand  as  if  for 
her  to  proceed,  "  for,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  would 
listen  to  any  ope  else  with  half  the  pleasure,  and  I  could 
give  myself  a  sound  drubbing  for  having  said  a  word 
to  vex  so  sweet  a  little  soul  as  I  know  you  to  be.-— 

But,  my  Jessy,  my  poor  Jessy ! go  on,  my  dear  girl, 

go  on, — I  wont  interrupt  you  again,  I  promise  you* 
Come,  dearest,  what  are  you  going  to  say  ?" 

C.  ^  H 
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"  I  was  going  to  say,  Sir/'  cried  Agatha,  hardly 
able  to  resist  smiling  at  the  transitions  which  the  poor 
fisher  had  made,  of  asperity  to  kindness,  and  petu- 
lance to  his  own  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  u  that 
when  your  humanity  prompted  you  to  offer  an  asylum 
beneath  your  own  roof  to  a  poor  fatherless  girl,  that 
she  was  bound,  not  only  in  gratitude  and  affection  to 
you,  but  to  every  member  of  your  family,  to  preserve 
the  same  principle  and  feeling  by  conscientiously  dis- 
charging her  duty,  and  what  does  that  duty  tell  me, 
Sir  ? — that  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  honour,  the 
welfare  of  your  children  should  be  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own,  and  that  when  I  uphold  any  evil  pending  on 
them,  that  I  could  by  any  means  avert,  that  I  would 
fearlessly  throw  myself  between  that  and  ihera,  let 
whatever  be  the  consequence* — Sir,  this  duty  I  have 
performed, — one  of  your  children  was  in  danger  of  a 
threatened  evil — it  was  Jessy." 

"  Jessy !"  exclaimed  the  fisher,  in  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment. 

"  Yes,  Jessy,"  repeated  Agatha,  "  it  was  Jessy, 
over  whose  innocent  head  this  evil  was  waving  ; — H 
was  my  fortunate  destiny  to  perceive  that  evil  in  timt 
to  warn  her  of  it ; — I  did  not  wring  the  secret  from 
her  heart,  but  she  reposed  it  in  mine !  Now,  Sir, 
hear  my  fixed,  my  unalterable  resolution,  never  to  re- 
veal this  secret,  till  permitted  by  her  to  do  so,  though 
I  lose,  what  I  prize  dearer  than  existence,  the  affec- 
tion, the  esteem,  the  protection  of  my  benefactor. 
Cease  to  urge  or  importune  me  again  on  this  subject, 
but  be  satisfied,  that  your  daughter  is  now  safe  from 
being  perverted  from  her  duty,  and  that  a  short  time 
will  restore  her  to  her  former  health  and  cheerful 
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ness;  her  form  ha9  indeed  changed,  but  unchanged 
and  incorruptible  are  her  principles, — chaste  and  pure 
as  holy  angels.  Thus  for  have  I  ventured  to  explain 
the  nature  of  her  late  despondency,  but  no  further ; 
and,  if  indeed  you  do  regard  the  little  good  I  still  can 
do  in  this  mysterious  business,  remember  that  your  si- 
lence only  can  sign  the  passport  to  my  duty." 

The  fisher  continued  gazing  at  Agatha  for  many 
minutes  after  she  had  ceased  speaking,  with  a  mixture 
of  astonishment  and  concern,  which  almost  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  utterance,  in  which  admiration  of 
her  exemplary  conduct  seemed  to  have  no  small  share ; 
while  the  communication  he  had  received  relative  to 
his  beloved  child,  had  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  his 
feelings  as  to  occasion  him  to  burst  into  an  involuntary 
agony  of  tears,  and  Agatha,  imagining  that  he  was 
not  yet  fully  satisfied  with  the  explanation  she  had 
given  him,  and  was  still  angry  with  her,  exclaimed,— 

"  Speak  to  me,  Sir,  do  but  speak  to  me ;  your  si- 
lence breaks  my  heart,  tell  me  that  I  am  justified  in 
your  opinion,  and  I  care  not  what  else  betides  me." 

"  Justified,9'  at  length  uttered  the  fisher,  regarding 
her  with  a  look  of  the  tenderest  emotion,  "  shiver  my 
top-sails,  you  are  an  angel  I  yes,  Agatha  Singleton, 
you  are  an  angel,  and  blessed  be  the  hour  that  I 
brought  you  within  these  doors.  I  have  let  my  girls 
do  just  what  they  please  with  me,  but  my  Jessy  was 
the  pride  of  my  heart,  and  had  she  fallen  into  any 
temptation,  I  should  never  have  held  my  head  up  again ; 
but  1  will  believe  you,  Agatha,  Jessy  is  still  innocent, 
and  she  droops  because  some  faithless  lover  has  de- 
ceived her, — but,  the  scoundrel,  the  infernal  scoundrel, 
never  let  me  know  his  name,  Agatha,— never  let  me 
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hear  his  name  pronounced  in  my  presence,  or  belike  I 

may yes,  I  would  pulverize  him  into  atoms  !— 

what,  to  creep  into  the  bosom  of  my  blooming  rose- 
bud, and  like  a  vile  reptile,  only  to  destroy  its  sweets! 
Zounds,  I  shall  go  mad ! — Oh,  Jessy,  Jessy,  better 
had  these  grey  hairs  followed  thee  to  thy  grave,  for 
then,  my  darling,  I  know  thou  wouldst  have  been  an 
angel  translated  to  the* skies." 

"  And  Jessy  is  an  angel  still,*'  cried  Agatha,  dread* 
fully  alarmed  at  the  excessive  agitation  she  beheld  in 
the  countenance  of  ber  protector ;  "  I  will  stake  my  life 
on  Jessy's  innocence,  and  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  to  calm 
and  moderate  these  transports ;  by  all  ray  hopes  of  hap- 
piness hereafter,  Jessy  is  innocent,  and  free  from  cen- 
sure, and  will  soon  be  happy  again  in  a  father's  smiles, 
be  but  silent,  on  that  alone  depends  her  restoration 
to  health  and  peace.** 

"Well,  well,  I  will  be  silent/*  cried  the  fisher, 
"  though,  shiver  my  top-sails,  it  would  be  a  hard  matter, 
if  I  knew  who  it  was  that— ——but,  come,  dearest,  I 
will  distress  thee  no  longer,  and  will  say  nothing  more 
about  it ;  but  pray  watch  over  my  darling,  bid  her  not 
weep,  and  sigh,  and  moap  so  ;  tell  her  it  will  break 
her  father's  heart,  to  see  her  pine,— do  this,  love,  as 
often  as  you  can,  and,  may  angels  bless  you !" 

"  Be  assured  that  I  will  neglect  nothing  which  can 
contribute  to  her  welfare,  and  the  peacfe  of  her  father,* 
answered  Agatha  ;  and  leaving  him  considerably  re- 
lieved from  the  apprehensions  which  had  at  first  filled 
his  mind  on  Jessy's  account,  she  retired  to  her  own 
chamber,  to  contemplate  the  delicate  situation  in 
which  she  now  stood  in  the  fisher's  family,  and  the 
little  prospect  there  was  for  her  enjoying  any  tran- 
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qnillity  again,  beneath  a  roof,  the  happiness  of  which 
was  already  broken  in  upon  by  the  insidious  and  base 
arts  of  a  designing  villain  ! 

Still,  however,  Agatha  forbore  to  repeat  his  name 
to  his  kinsman,  on  whom  he  had  so  artfully  imposed, 
but  to  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that 
the  fisher  would  long  be  blind;  but  Agatha,  almost 
unerring  in  her  judgment  in  all  beside,  was  completely 
deceived  in  this  respect ;  for  so  far  from  suspecting 
Leontine  Craftly  to  be  the  cause  of  Jessy's  unhappi- 
ness,  or  being  at  all  instrumental  in  destroying  the 
peace  of  his  family,  he  believed  Craftly  to  be  as  indif- 
ferent to  Jessy  as  a  stranger  who  had  never  crossed  his 
threshold,  and  that  he  thought  no  more  for  Olive  than 
the  mere  regard  which  was  attached  to  their  being 
relatives  on  his  mother's  side.  In  short,  the  fisher 
looked  higher  than  to  Leontine  Craftly  for  a  matri- 
monial connection  in  his  family ;  for  though  he  loved 
him  as  a  kinsman,  and  would  probably  do  much  to 
serve  him,  yet  for  a  husband  to  either  of  his  daugh- 
ters, he  would  proudly  have  rejected  any  overtures 
which  would  have  been  made  of  the  kind ;  and  how 
was  it  morally  possible  for  the  fisher  to  have  even 
guessed  at  an  attachment  subsisting  between  Leontine 
and  his  daughter  Jessy  ?  for  never  had  he  observed 
the  slightest  partiality  on  either  side.  Jessy  hardly 
addressed  any  conversation  to  Leontine,  and  Leontine 
seldom  exchanged  a  syllable  with  Jessy,  except  on 
the  most  general  and  indifferent  subjects,  and  then  it 
was  always  in  the  presence  of  others ;  and  of  Olive's 
flightiness  with  her  kinsman,  the  fisher  thought  nothing, 
since  he  believed  she  would  do  the  same  with  any  other 
young  man  who  had  been  so  familiarly  brought  up 
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with  her.    Thus  were  all  the  little  flirtations 
were  carried  on  between  them  wholly  unnoticed,  or  if 
noticed  only  laughed  at,  by  a  too  indulgent  father. 

Meanwhile  the  insidious  Craftly  gradually  stole  into 
the  good  graces  of  his  unsuspecting  kinsman,  who  at 
length,  reposing  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  seeming 
semblance  of  so  many  virtuous  traits  of  character  and 
disposition,  believed  that  few  young  men  were  pos- 
sessed of  such  integrity  and  honourable  principles  as 
his  kinsman,  and  this  confidence  bad  encreased  rather 
than  diminished  with  encreasing  years. 

It  would  therefore  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  have 
convinced  the  warm-hearted  fisher,  that  Craftly  was  a 
designing  hypocrite,  much  less  that  he  could  be  the 
seducer  of  one  or  both  of  his  children,  had  opportu- 
nity and  his  insidious  arts  succeeded  to  accomplish  bis 
base  and  dishonourable  purposes. 

But  of  Craftly  the  confiding  fisher  thought  not, 
when  at  the  departure  of  Agatha,  he  ransacked  his 
memory  to  guess  at  the  serpent  who  had  undermined 
the  happiness  of  his  sweet  Jessy.  There  were  few 
young  men  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  constant 
visitors  at  Herring  Dale,  besides  Craftly  and  Russe), 
whose  characters  and  principles  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  the  most  scrupulous  enquiry,  and  which  were 
not  fully  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer, 
and  the  fisher  was  well  assured  that  none  of  those 
would  presume  to  approach  bis  daughters  with  a  dis- 
honourable passion. 

Well,  then,  who  was  this  serpent,  whose  wily 
tongue  had  stung  the  heart  of  his  Jessy  ? 

Agatha  Singleton  could  answer  that  question,  but 
she  bad  given  her  reasons  why  she  was  not  permitted 
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to  do  so ;  they  were  strange-— they  were  mysterious  I 
for  it  was  by  the  heaven-directed  agency  of  Agatha 
that  Jessy  had  been  warned  of  her  fete ;  it  was  plain 
then,  that  the  perfidious  lover  of  Jessy  was  not  un- 
known to  Miss  Singleton  ;  but,  unable  to  form  the  re- 
motest conjecture  that  could  authorise  him  to  suspect 
any  one  who  was  intimate  at  the  Dale,  he  suspended 
hi*  judgment  till  some  conclusive  evidence  might  assist 
him  in  discovering  the  villain. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


**  Oh,  love!  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  oars 

Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  tov'd  ?  ah !  why 

With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreath 'd  thy  bowers, 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 

£*  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die.— 

Thus,  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish, 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms,  but  to  perish !" 

Time,  which  brings  all  things,  all  seasons,  and  all 
changes  to  an  end,  whether  sweet  or  sour,  was  rapidly 
advancing  to  that,  which  was  annually  calculated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Cromer  for.  the  period  of  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  harvest,  all  their  own,  because  they  had 
looked  forward  to  it  with  many  an  anxious  sigh,  and 
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the  deprivation  of  many  a  pleasure,  which  their  scanty 
means  could  not  afford ;  during  the  long  and  tedious 
reign  of  winter,  dried  fish,  and  a  very  moderate  supply 
of  inferior  herrings,  with  a  less  proportion  of  other 
food,  had  been  the  subsistence  of  numerous  poor 
families,  who  had  drained  their  little  store,  gained  by 
hard  labour,  in  order  to  prepare  ready  furnished 
apartments  in  their  houses,  for  the  reception  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  yearly  visitors  and  sea-bathers, 
who  never  failed  to  resort  to  their  coast  on  the  ap- 
proach of  summer ;  and  if  this  poor,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious race  of  people  were  then  rewarded  for  the  sa- 
crifices which  they  had  so  patiently  endured  through- 
out a  long  and  wintry  season,  who  would  grudge  them 
the  price  of  their  hire,  that  had  full  purses  and  open 
hearts?  and  yet  there  were  hearts,  and  there  were 
purses,  which  were  never  opened  but  to  wants  of  their 
own :  wants  do  we  call  them  ? — no,  they  were  not 
wants,  for  nature  requires  but  little;  they  were 
luxuries,  idle  and  fantastical  luxuries,  which  bloated 
affluence  imagines  that  it  cannot  do  without,  and  that 
it  has  the  sole  right  to  enjoy ;  and  while  to  real  want 
it  is  a  stranger,  how  should  it  either  know  or  feel  for 
those  unfortunate  beings,  who  are  alone  familiar  with 
poverty,  and  to  whom  the  name  of  luxury  is  unknown. 
Being  warmed  themselves  in  the  sunny  ray  of  splen- 
dour, even  till  they  sicken  beneath  its  beam,  how  can 
they  feel  the  icy  chill  of  the  cold  and  bitter  blast  of 
poverty  ?  Ask  the  African,  born  beneath  the  influence 
of  the  burning  clime,  if  he  can  feel  his  limbs  benumbed 
with  Lapland's  freezing  snows,  or  shiver  with  the 
wintry  blast  blowing  round  his  head,  and  he  will  tell 
you, — no !    Neither  can  one  human  being  appreciate 
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die  wants,  the  miseries,  the  feelings  of  another,  till 
they  themselves  have  drank  at  the  bitter  fountain. 

Well,  then,  to  return  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cromer, 
and  the  fashionable  sea-bathers,  who  did  not,  we  will 
suppose,  come  there  to  save  money,  but  to  spend  it, 
and,  having  plenty,  they  could  afford  it ;  at  length  the 
influx  of  company  was  so  great,  that  not  a  bed  was  to 
be  procured  at  any  of  the  inns,  however  humble  ot 
obscure  ;  every  lodging  was  completely  crammed,  and 
many  families  who  could  not  obtain  room  for  their 
establishment  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
apartments  in  houses  situated  at  a  most  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  town. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  this  extremity,  ap- 
plications poured  in  from  all  quarters  for  the  beau- 
tiful Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  and  that  several  personages 
of  rank  and  fashion  enquired  of  Mr.  Adams,  at  the 
library,  the  terms  of  accommodation  ;  of  which,  being 
fully  informed,  it  was  immediately  followed  by  an  ap- 
plication to  the  fisher  himself.  A  splendid  carriage 
arrived  one  morning  at  Herring  Dale,  and  the  name 
of  Mr.  Blust  being  enquired  for  at  the  gate,  by  a  foot- 
man in  a  superb  livery,  David  came  running  into  the 
parlour  to  apprise  his  master  of  his  distinguished  vi« 
shore,  which  was  no  other  than  the  Marchioness  of 
Montault  herself,  Lady  Lavinia,  and  a  third  lady, 
deeply  veiled,  and  who  did  not  choose  to  alight ;  for 
the  fisher  had  instantly  made  his  bow  to  their  lady 
ships,  and  invited  them  in,  where  only  Olive  was  sit- 
ting at  work,  and,  on  the  entrance  of  their  splendid 
visitants,  she  arose,  and  curtsying  respectfully,  was 
going  to  retire,  had  not  the  Marchioness  entreated  that 
she  would  not  disturb  herself  on  her  account. 

C.  Si 
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u  Yo-jr  daughter,  1  presume,  Mr.  Blust,"  exclaimed 
her  Ladyship,  and  seating  herself  without  ceremony, 
immediately  entered  into  the  business  on  which  she 
came,  namely^  to  engage  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff; 
"  not  for  myself,  as  you  may  imagine,  Mr.  Blust,"  ut- 
tered she,  "  for  I  cannot  endure  any  thing  half  so  ro- 
mantic as  this  cottage  is  described,  so  lonely  too, 
standing  by  itself  on  the  sea-shore;  1  positively  should 
die  of  the  vapours  were  I  condemned  to  endure  «uch 
solitary  exile.  I  have  a  perfect  antipathy  to  the  lone- 
liness of  solitude,  be  the  prospects  ever  so  bounciess 
or  enchanting.  Well,  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  am 
going  to  negociate,  so  it  does  not  matter,  but  for  a 
friend,  a  lady  of  quality  and  distinction,  newly  arrived 
from  the  continent,  who,  if  she  finds  the  cottage  an- 
swering the  romantic  description  which  has  been  given 
of  it,  will  doubtless  become  your  tenant  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time.  The  terms  which  Adams  stated 
to  us  are  by  no  means  objectionable  ;— the  point  is, — 
is  the  cottage  duly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a 
lady  of  distinction,  Mr.  Blust  ?— by  the  bye,  it  belonged 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Singleton,  who  was  un- 
fortunately drowned  there,  did  not  it  ?  I  have  heard 
something  about  it,  but  the  story  was  so  melancholy,  1 
could  not  bear  to  listen  to  it.  1  have  an  antipathy  to  all 
melancholy  stories."  Here  the  Marchioness  ceased 
speaking ;  from  the  first  moment  since  she  had  made 
her  entrance,  till  now,  there  had  been  no  chance  of  the 
fisher  being  able  to  edge  in  a  word,  much  less  to  an- 
swer the  interrogations  which  her  ladyship  had  so  ra- 
pidly made,  but  the  ice  being  now  broke*  he  ventured 
to  begin  in  the  following  manner  :— * 

"  Yes,  my  ladv,  I  believe  you  will  find  that  the 
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Cottage  on  the  Cliff  is  exactly  the  thing,  the  very 
thing  for  dull  and  melancholy  folks  to  live  in.  The 
wind  blows  like  the  devil,  when  there  is  a  gale  or  a 
teippest,  and  the  waves  will  wash  over  the  chimney 
tops,  as  nicely  as  a  herring  skiff  skips  over  the  ocean, 
— then  there  is  plenty  of  sea-fowl  to  keep  watch  over 
the  premises,— rl  have  seen  as  many  gulls  there  as 
would  freight  a  ship ;  but  the  captain  did  not  mind 
these  things  a  whistle,  so  the  winds  might  blow,  and 
the  birds  might  shriek,  he  was  never  the  man  to  fright 
them  away  from  their  lonely  habitation;  and  as  to  his 
daughter,  heaven  bless  her,  she  would  not  touch  a  fly 
with  her  little  soft  hand,  if  she  thought  she  should 
hurt  it.  So,  as  I  was  saying,  my  lady,  that  the  captain 
enjoyed  all  these  melancholy  things,  he  was  a  me* 
lancholy  man,  and  purchased  the  cottage  of  me,  when 
it  was  not  worth  a  rope's  yarn,  and  was  ready  to  tum- 
ble about  his  ears,  on  purpose  that  he  might  have  it 
built  up  again  according  to  his  fancy,  and  indulge  in 
all  his  melancholy  whims,  and  read  books,  and  look  at 
the  stars,  and  the  moon,  and  the  sea,  and  all  those 

sort  of  things  ; but,  poor  fellow,  he  did  not  enjoy 

his  fancies  long,  he  was  lost  in  that  terrible  gale  of 
wind'  that  wrecked  a  ship  upon  this  coast,  and  made 
me  the  father  of  two  as  fine  boys  as  ever  your  lady- 
ship beheld  in  your  born-days." 

"  Well,  I  protest,  that  it  is  prodigiously  kind  of 
you,  Mr.  Bluet,"  cried  the  Marchioness,  "  it  is  not 
every  one  who  would  have  liked  to  receive  so.  great 
an  addition  to  their  family, — for  I  am  told  that  the  or 
phan  daughter  of  this  Singleton  lives  beneath  your 
roof  too,  and  is  supported  by  your  bounty;  her  fothe* 
no  doubt  left  her  quite  destitute.    A  strange  charac- 
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ter,  Adams  tells  me,  this  Captain  Singletoa,  whom  he 
supposes,  from  his  extraordinary  retired  habits,  and 
gloomy  mode  of  living,  to  have  had  some  singular 
reason  for  becoming  such  a  recluse,— perhaps  you 
naye  heard ;" — the  Marchioness  stopt  on  the  eager 
stretch  of  curiosity,  but  during  the  whole  of  this  speech 
the  colour  of  the  fisher  had  gradually  arose  to  his 
ebeek,  till  his  broad,  round,  good-natured  face  was  in 
a  perfect  blaze,  and  he  bluntly  replied,— 

"  I  have  heard  nothing,  my  lady,  that  can  reflect  on 
the  character  of  that  quiet,  modest,  peaceable,  though 
melancholy  man,  and  if  this  be  the  only  fault  that  he 
had,  I  shall  pray  night  and  morning,  that  I  may  de- 
scend to  my  grave  with  as  little." 

A  pause  ensued,  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
talkative  Marchioness,  but  exceedingly  so  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  warm-hearted  fisher,  who  felt  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  in  speaking  thus  of  bis  departed  friend ; 
he  had  no  faults  that  had  come  within  the  precints 
of  his.  knowledge,  or  if  he  had,  why  should  he  rake 
them  up  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  where  they  re- 
posed in  silence,  till  a  better  judge  than  him  should 
call  them  to  account.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  beau- 
tiful Marchioness,  however,  again  to  revive  the  un* 
pleasing  subject,  which  was  beginning  to  impose  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  patience  of  the  fisher,  whom  it  is 
well  known  did  not  possess  any  considerable  share, 
and  she  exclaimed,— 

"  So,  then,  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  appears  to  be 
the  property  of  this  Miss  Singleton." 

"  Appears,  my  lady,"  rapidly  replied  the  fisher,  "  it 
is  hers,  and,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  know  any  one 
who  has  a  right  to  question  her  claim  to  it  \  it  was  her 
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father's  money  that  purchased  it,  and  if  she  has  not  a 
right  to  it  now  he  is  dead  and  gone,  I  don't  know  who 
has,  that  is  all." 

The  Marchioness  coloured  deeply,  and  looked  at 
Lady  Lavinia,  with  something  like  surprise  at  the 
bluntness  of  the  fisher,  who  she  expected  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  used  more  ceremony  with 
a  personage  of  her  exalted  rank,  but  in  this  her  lady* 
ship  was  mistaken,  for  the  fisher  was  independent  of 
exalted  rank,  and  neither  valued  the  smiles  or  feared 
the  frowns  of  the  great  ones. 

He  had  never  hung  on  them  for  the  support  or  the 
promotion  of  hiB  family,  never  obtained  their  falla- 
cious promises,  or  solicited  their  patronage :  he  had 
been  a  tub  standing  on  its  own  bottom,— an  oak  in 
the  forest,  which  had  never  yielded  to  the  rough  blast, 
though  it  had  spent  its  fury  round  his  head,  still  he 
had  stood  firm  and  undaunted  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm.  All  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  was  by  hard 
labour  and  persevering  industry,  and  if  the  fisher 
found  at  last  that  he  had  met  with  a  reward  adequate 
to  the  meritorious  exertions  he  had  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  he  felt  that  he 
owed  it  to  a  higher  source  than  from  the  power,  or 
the  gifts,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  earthly 
creatures.  And  knowing  this  he  scorned  to  favour  or 
flatter  their  several  vices ;  in  short,  the  unsophis- 
ticated Peter  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  Mar- 
chioness being  so  inquisitive  on  a  subject  which  did 
not  at  all  concern  her ;  for  if  poverty  was,  indeed,  the 
lot  of  Agatha  Singleton,  it  was  not  the  hand  of  the 
Marchioness  that  would  be  stretched  out  to  relieve 
her,  for  generosity  was  not  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Marchioness's  virtues 
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Meanwhile  the  illustrious  lady  had  arose  from  her 
seat,  having  first  closed  the  bargain  with  the  fisher, 
for  her  friend,  the  lady  before-mentioned,  to  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  at  an 
early  hour  the  ensuing  morning,  at  which  hour  the  keys 
were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  new  servant,  and  the 
agreement  signed  by  each  of  the  parties  ;  after  which 
her  ladyship  departed  from  the  house  of  the  fisher, 
much  in  the  way  she  had  come,  without  ceremony,  and 
the  fisher,  well  pleased  that  he  had  made  so  advan- 
tageous a  bargain  for  his  dear  little  protege,  forgot  to 
remark  that  the  Marchioness  was  a  prodigious  fine 
woman,  and  that  Lady  Lavinia  was  a  lovelier  one. 

He  could  not  tell  whether  their  eyes  were  black, 
blue,  or  green,  or  whether  their  complexions  were 
only  ordinary,  or  transparently  fine.  Not  Peter ;  he 
had  been  thinking  on  something  else  all  the  while  the 
Marchioness  had  been  in  the  room,  and  that  was,  in 
calculating  on  the  profits  that  Agatha  would  receive 
from  having  such  a  tenant  in  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff; 
and  that  the  lady,  when  she  knew  the  orphan  state  of 
Agatha,  might  probably  be  induced  to  act  still  more 
liberally  towards  her,  not  but  what  the  terms  were 
handsome  enough. 

These  were  the  reflections  which  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  fisher,  so  as  to  render  him  blind  to  the  fascinat- 
ing glare  of  all-powerful  beauty,  set  off  by  all  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  the  most  costly  attire;  but  not  so 
blind  had  been  the  bright  eyes  of  Olive,  she  had  stole 
side-long  glances  both  at  the  dress  of  the  Marchioness, 
and  that  also  of  the  Lady  Lavinia ;  she  could  tell  to 
a  nicety  how  long  and  how  short  the  waists  were  ol 
their  gowns,  what  sort  of  sleeves,  and  what  coloured 
trimmings  were  attached  to  each :  she  could  exactly 
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,  guess  by  her  eye  of  what  materials  their  bonnets  were 
made,  faithfully  to  transmit  this  important  discovery 
to  Miss  Mury,  the  milliner,  in  order  that  at  some 
stolen  opportunity  she  might  fashion  her  one  of  the 
same.  In  short,  Olive,  whose  chief  idol  was  the  deco- 
ration of  her  pretty  person,  was  delighted  with  the 
view  she  had  obtained  of  the  Marchioness  and  her 
lovely  daughter,  and  rapturously  exclaimed, — 

"  How  charmingly  delightful,  father !  I  would  not 
have  missed  the  pleasure  of  tbis  morning  for  the 
world !" 

"  Yes,  1  cannot  say  but  I  am  well  pleased/9  cried  the 
fisher,  whose  thoughts  were  alone  fixed  on  Agatha. 

"  And  were  you  really  pleased  with  the  cut  of  the 
pelisse,  and  the  make  of  the  sleeves,  father  ?"  rejoined 
Olive;  "to  be  sure  the  bonnets  and  the  feathers  in 
them  were  very  expensive ;  but  then  one  need  not 
have  them  of  such  a  quality,  and  yet  look  vastly  be- 
coming: now  I  think  that  Miss  Mury,  the  milliner, 
might  contrive  to  make  Jessy  and  I- " 

"  What  the  devil  is  the  wench  talking  of?"  cried 
the  fisher,  with  impatient  curiosity  ;  "  what  has  Miss 
Mury,  the  milliner,  to  do  with  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff?" 

"  Lord,  father,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  Cottage, 
and  the  nasty  frightful  Cliff,  I  assure  you  1"  answered 
01iv6,  scornfully. 

"  Then  pray  what  was  you  thinking  of,  miss  ?"  en- 
quired  the  fisher ;  "  you  might  have  had  worse 
thoughts  in  your  head,  for  aught  that  I  know."  To 
which  the  disappointed  Olive  replied,— 

"  Why,  what  could  I  be  thinking  of,  but  the  beau- 
tiful dresses  of  the  Marchioness  and  Lady  Lavinia  ?— 
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their  sweet  pretty  bonnets,  and  their  handsome  scarfs, 
and  (heir  lovely  watches  and  gold  chains  ?  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  off  them  all  the  while  they  were  here, 
and  bo  1  thought  if  Miss  Mury,  the  milliner,  and  I 
could  set  our  heads  together,  that " 

The  fisher  heard  no  more ; — up  he  bounced,  and 
calling  Olive  a  silly  maukin  for  her  pains,  and  bestow- 
ing an  epithet  on  Miss  Mury,  the  milliner,  not  of  the 
politest  kind,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  to  go  in 
search  of  Agatha  and  Jessy,  to  inform  them  of  the 
pleasing  intelligence  he  had  received.  Jessy  was  busy 
with  the  maids,  but  Agatha  was  reading  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  the  fisher  approached  her  with  a  sun-beam 
in  his  countenance,  which  shed  its  influence  over  her*s : 
ever  calm.,  ever  beautiful,  but  not  ever  mirthful,  she 
sweetly  exclaimed,— 

"You  are  welcome,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  always 
welcome ;  what  need  then  of  apology,  to  one,  whom 
the  sight  of  you  always  makes  happy,  and  would  make 
merry  also,  if  this  morning  I  were  not  disposed  to  be 
a  little  grave,  perhaps  a  little  pensive ;  but  you  look 
so  pleasant,  so  good  humoured  too,  1  will  try  to  bor- 
row some  of  your  smiles,  to  make  me  forget  retrospec- 
tions so  gloomy  ;  but  can  I  look  at  this  saMe  habit, 
and  be  unmindful  of  tjhe  day  on  which  I  put  it  on  ? — 
can  1  feel  that  I  am  fatherless,  without  reflecting  that 
1  had  once  a  father  ? — oh  !  no,  no  !M 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  wish  you  to  forget  your  father," 
exclaimed  the  fisher :  "  Heaven  forbid !  yet  1  would 
also  have  you  remember,  that  though  fatherless,  you 
are  not  friendless,  and  never  shall  be  while  Peter 
Blust  has  an  anchor  afloat !  now,  in  the  first  place,  I 
am  come  with  a  budget  of  good  news  ;  I  have  got  a 
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tenant  for  the  Cottage  on*  the  Cliff,  and  an  excel- 
lent bargain  I  have  made  for  you,  a  lady  of  qua* 
Jity.  foreign,  1  suppose,  for  she  is  just  come  from 
foreign  parts, — a  friend  of  the  Marchioness  of  Mon- 
tault,  who  is  a  melancholy  sort  of  person  mayhap,  and 
wishes  to  live  at  the  Cottage  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  She  pays  a  handsome  price ;  so  my  dear 
Agatha  Singleton  will  have  some  money  in  her  pocket 
at  last !" 

"  But  Agatha  Singleton  will  not  touch  one  penny 
of  it,  for  all  that,"  cried  the  grateful  Agatha ;  "  would 
it  were  ten  times  as  much  !  I  would  give  it  all  to  my 
benefactor." 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  ever  I  take  one  farthing  from 
you  1"  exclaimed  the  fisher ;  "  perish  the  mercenary 
thought,  or  the  friendship  that  is  obtained  by  rubbing 
one  shilling  against  the  other !  tell  me  that  again, 

Agatha  Singleton,  and  I Zounds !  I  should  be 

sorry  to  say  an  angry  word  either,  in  my  passion,  that 
would  hurt  your  dear,  little,  tender  heart,  but  I  shall 
be  in  a  very  great  passion,  if  ever  you  tell  me  of  this 
again — 1  shall,  by— -all  the  little  fishes  that  swim  in 
the  sea  J"  added  the  fisher,  and  laughed  heartily. 

"  1  will  not  contend  the  point  with  you  at  present, 
my  dear  sir/'  smilingly  answered  Agatha ;  "  for  I 
really  don't  like  to  see  you  in  a  passion,  you  are  then 
out  of  your  element :  So  you  have  seen  the  Mar- 
chioness respecting  the  Cottage  then,  have  you,  Sir  ?" 

46  Seen  her,  why,  the  Marchioness  is  only  just  gone, 
my  dear,"  answered  the  fisher,  "  she  came  in  her  car- 
riage this  morning  to  Herring  Dale,  along  with  her 
daughter,  the  Lady  Lavinia ;  there  was  another  lady 
too,  but  she  did  not  get  out,  so,  you  know,  when  the 

c.  2  k 
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Marchioness  had  Squatted  herself  down  in  the  great 
chair,  which  she  did  without  being  invited,  then  she 
began  to  open  the  business,  and  we  settled  it  in  a 
crack.  The  money  is  to  be  paid  down  to-morrow 
morning,  and  the  agreement  signed  and  sealed,  to 
make  fast  the  contract  on  both  sides  ;  after  which  the 
premises  are  to  be  entered  upon,  and  the  lady  is  to 
take  possession  of  the  cottage  immediately.  Now, 
my  dear,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  present  at 
this  interview  with  the  new  tenant,  who  may  possibly 
like  to  see  you." 

Agatha  coloured  deeply,  she  was  unaccustomed  to 
see  company  in  her  father's  time,  he  had  not  permit- 
ted her  to  mix  in  society,  and  she  needed  none  while 
he  was  present ;  but,  she  had  never  asked  her  father 
the  reason  why  he  wished  her  to  live  so  secluded,  he 
would  not  suffer  interrogations,  and  knowing  this, 
Agatha  never  assailed  hira  with  any.  It  was  therefore 
with  some  embarrassment,  that  she  exclaimed,-— 

"  Is  it  absolutely  necessary,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I 
should  be  present  at  your  meeting  with  the  lady,  1 
would  much  rather  decline  it,  if  it  be  possible  that 
you  can  arrange  the  business  without  me, — if  not,  1 
must  yield  to  the  necessity^' 

Now  there  were  more  reasons  than  one,  why  the 
fisher  was  solicitous  for  Agatha  to  accompany  him, 
and  they  were  all  too  potent  to  be  resisted.  In  the 
first  place,  he  imagined,  that  no  human  being,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  could  behold  Agatha  Singleton 
without  feeling  deeply  interested  in  her  misfortunes, 
and  more  especially  a  female  of  exalted  rank,  to 
whom  fortune  had  so  liberally  dispensed  her  gifts,  and 
education  had  polished  with  every  sensative  feeling, 
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elegance  and  refinement ; — nature's  eloquence,  to  this 
last,  rarely  ever  pleads  in  vain.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  former  ?  why  nothing,  positively  nothing, 
since  it  is  well  known,  and  clearly  authenticated,  that 
all  of  these  have  failed,  totally  failed,  in  moving  the 
heart  to  a  tender  and  commiserating  sympathy  towards 
the  truly  meritorious  and  the  truly  unfortunate. 

A  modest  appeal,  however  humble,  has  rarely 
found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy  ;  but  the 
bold,  bare-faced  impostor,  has  opened  their  purse- 
strings,  when  to  genius,  to  merit,  to  talent,  to  suffer- 
ing virtue  it  has  been  scornfully  denied. 

And,  oh,  ye  immortal  gods,  can  this  be  true  ? — sa- 
tirist, 'tis  a  tale  beyond  credibility !  Ah,  would  to 
heaven  that  it  were  so,  my  gentle  reader,  how  gladly 
would  1  drop  my  pen,  and  leave  you  to  the  proof. 

But  all  this  our  fisher,  who  was  neither  a  poet,  nor 

a  dependent,  did  not  know,  so  he  concluded,  that  all 
who  were  truly  great,  were  truly  greatly  minded,  and 
noble  in  soul,  as  they  were  exalted  by  birth,  and  rich 
in  splendour. 

Mistaken  man,  he  had  seen  but  little  on  the  rough 
seas,  and  heard  naught,  but  the  roaring  winds ;  he 
should  have  lived  in  the  world,  with  worldly  men,  and 
with  worldly  women  too,  and  he  had  known  better. 
— But  to  return  to  our  story,  Agatha  was  most 
anxiously  awaiting  the  fisher's  reply,  and  the  fisher  was 
as  anxiously  contriving  how  he  should  make  a  plausi- 
ble pretext,  for  her  being  obliged  to  go,  and  at  lust 
he  hit  upon  the  following, — 

"  You  must  go,  my  dear,"  uttered  he,  u  there  is  no 
doing  without  you,  for  there  must  be  an  inventory 
made  of  all  the  furniture,  and  every  article  you  left 
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in  the  cottage,  when  you  came  to  Herring  Dale 
Now,  you  know,  Shelty  was  left  in  charge  of  them, 
and  though  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  poor  fellow's  ho- 
nesty, yet  that  wont  do ;  I  must  see  that  every  thing 
is  quite  right,  before  my  lady  takes  possession  of  the 
premises,  and  I  must  have  somebody  to  assist  me,  and 
that  somebody  must  only  be  Agatha  Singleton.91 

Agatha  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
offer  now  a  dissenting  voice,  to  this  proposal. 

Meanwhile  Olive  had  ran  to  Jessy,  the  very  mo* 
ment  that  her  father  had  quitted  the  room,  with  an 
account  of  the  visit  of  the  Marchioness,  and  her  fair 
daughter ;  and  so  much  did  Olive's  head  run  upon  the 
finery  which  was  exhibited  before  her  eyes,  that  she 
immediately  began  to  give  her  sister  a  very  accurate 
description  of  the  dress  of  both  the  ladies, — the  bon- 
nets and  the  pelisses,  but  perfectly  forgot  to  mention 
the  business  which  had  brought  them  there,  and  Jessy, 
in  some  surprise,  exclaimed, — 

"  But,  dear  me,  Olive,  what  could  the  Marchioness 
want  with  my  father  ?" 

"  It  was  not  my  father  that  she  wanted,"  answered 
Olive,  "  but  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  for  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  to  live  in  ;  lord  help  her  silly  head,  she 
will  be  glad  enough  to  run  away  from  it !  when  the 
has  slept  there  a  night  or  two,  she  will  be  so  fright- 
ened with  the  screaming  of  the  wild  fowls,  and  the 
ghost  that,  folks  certainly  say,  does  walk  there,  when- 
ever the  wind  blows  easterly  ; — Miss  Singleton  may 
say  what  she  likes,  but  her  maid  Claribelle  tells  me, 
she  has  often  heard  strange  noises,  in  the  chamber 
that  the  captain  used  to  sleep  in." 

To  which  Jessy  replied, — 
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"  It  was  extreipely  silly  and  absurd  then  of  Clari- 
belle  to  say  any  such  thing,  and  I  hope,  Olive,  you 
will  not  encourage  her  again  to  repeat  so  idle  a  tale ; 
who  knows  how  such  a  report  may  tend  to  injure  our 
Agatha?  for,  in  this  supposition,  very  few  would 
choose  to  become  a  tenant  of  the  cottage,  which,  how- 
ever, thank  Heaven,  is  at  last  disposed  of!  how  I  re- 
joice, for  the  'sake  of  our  dear  friend  !" 

"  Dear  me  a  fiddlestick's  end !"  cried  Olive,  dis- 
dainfully ;  "  how  many  dears  are  you  going  to  make 
of  her,  pray  ?  she  may  be  your  dear,  but  she  is  none 
of  mine." 

"  The  more  shame  for  you,  Olive !"  answered  Jessy, 
reproachfully. 

"  I  see  no  shame  at  all,"  replied  Olive ;  "  unless  it 
be  in  father  for  taking  in  another  person's  child,  when 
he  has  got  two  daughters  of  his  own,  whom  he  ought 
to  love  so  much  better ;  you  may  see,  with  half  an 
eye,  Jessy,  that  he  don't  love  either  of  us,  half  so 
much  as  he  does  Agatha  Singleton." 

"I  cannot  see  any  such  thing,"  answered  Jessy, 
much  hurt  at  such  an  insinuation  being  thrown  out 
against  her  dear  father. 

"  Well,  but  somebody  can,  and  somebody  has  told 
me  of  it  several  times,"  repeated  Olive,  with  an  in- 
tolerably provoking  smile ;  pity  that  so  lovely  a  lip 
should  have  engendered  it,  for  it  was  the  smile  of 
envy ;  and  the  artful  girl  continued, — "  And  some- 
body said,  (I  protest,  I  cannot  help  laughing,  it  was 
so  amazingly  droll,)  that  if  father  was  not  an  old  man, 
that  he  would "Olive  stopped,  and  tittered  again. 

"  Would  what  ?"  cried  Jessy,  highly  nettled,  though 
endeavouring  to  suppress  her  anger ;  "  would  what, 
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Olive  ?  why  do  you  make  half  speeches,  which  have 
neither  good  sense  nor  good  nature  to  recommend 
them  ?" 

"  One  must  stop  when  one  is  going  to  laugh,"  ut- 
tered Olive ;  "  well,  somebody  said,  that  if  father  was 

not  so  old that that he would  marry 

Miss  Singleton."    Jessy  reddened  with  resentment. 

"  And  how  base  must  that  somebody  be/'  uttered 
Jessy,  "  who  could  breathe  such  an  aspersion  against 
a  father  in  the  ear  of  his  child  ! — against  too,  oh !  an 
angel  of  purity  !  I  blush  for  that  somebody !  and,  oh, 
Olive  !  how  I  blush  for  my  sister  I  for  having  listened 
to  a  wretch,  who  could  inspire  her  with  such  senti- 
ments of  her  father !" 

"  You  had  better  mind,  Miss  Jessy,  who  you  call 
wretches!"  cried  Olive,  her  eyes  flashing  with  the 
fury  of  passion,  so  that  she  was  almost  breathless ; 
"and  as  for  your  blushes,  pray  reserve  them  for  your- 
self, if  you  please ;  you  have  more  occasion  to  blush 
than  I  have,  for  you  are  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with " 

"  Hold,  Olive !"  uttered  Jessy,  almost  overpowered 
to  tears,  yet  still  restraining  them,  while  an  involun- 
tary glow  of  crimson  rested  on  her  pure  transparent 
cheek  ;  "  hold,  cruel  girl !  spare  this  unnecessary,  this 
tortured  trial  of  my  feelings,  and  know,  that  if  I  hare 
loved,  I  love  not  now  !  let  that  content  you  ;  you  have 
no  rival  in  your  sister,  and  be  that  hour  for  distant 
that  you  ever  may ;  and  remember,  that  however 
weak,  however  miserable  the  heart  of  poor  Jessy,  it 
can  never  beat  but  with  affection  for  my  sister." 

Jessy's  tears  now  flowed  abundantly,  and  Olive, 
who  had  no  apprehension  that  she  would  have  taken 
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what  she  had  uttered,  in  so  serious  a  light,  and  nov» 
convinced,  though  she  had  once  suspected  it  before, 
that  the  object  of  Jessy's  unhappy  passion  had  been 
her  cousin  Craftly,  felt  abashed  and  confounded  by 
the  ingenuous  confession  she  had  urged  her  to  make ; 
and  having  now  no  jealous  fears  to  combat  with,  either 
with  respect  to  Jessy  or  Miss  Singleton,  endeavoured 
by  the  most  insidious  art  that  was  possible,  to  restoie 
the  fluttered  Jessy  to  composure,  before  any  one 
should  surprise  them  in  that  situation,  well  knowing 
that  from  her  father  she  would  encounter  the  most 
famous  displeasure, and  from  Miss  Singleton  the  most 
spirited  reproof;  for  the  fisher,  since  his  conversation 
with  Agatha  on  the  subject  of  the  deplorable  change 
in  his  beloved  child,  had  invariably  adopted  her  ad- 
vice ;  and,  still  more  tender  than  ever  over  his  droop- 
ing flower,  never  appeared  either  to  notice  that 
change,  or  enquire  into  the  cause.     Thus,  by  slow 

• 

and  imperceptible  degrees,  aided  too  by  the  powerful 
influence  which  Agatha  held  over  her  mind,  and  the 
fortunate  absence  of  her  faithless  lover,  (for  Craftly 
was  again  out  on  the  herring  fishery,)  tliQ  sweet  Jessy 
was  gradually  recovering  from  the  deep  wound  her 
heart  had  received,  when  the  hand  of  Olive  opened  it 
afresh,  but  it  lasted  only  for  a  few  moments  ;  Craftly 
was  unworthy  of  a  tear, — and  when  Olive  conde- 
scended to  stammer  out  a  sort  of  apology  for  having 
said  any  thing  to  distress  her  feelings,  when,  with  the 
softest  smile  she  could  assume — for  it  was  only  as- 
sumed— she  exclaimed, — 

"  Well,  who  would  have  thought  now,  Jessy,  that 
you  would  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  cry,  only  because 
1  happened  to  say  that  Miss  Singleton  might  be  our 
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mamma  if  she  chose  ?  my  gracious  I  what  a  pretty 
little  mamma  we  should  have,  only  a  bit  too  young ! 
Lord !  it  was  only  a  joke ;  and  as  to  our  cousin 
Craftly  saying  any  such  thing,  you  are  quite  mistaken, 
for  he  never  says  a  word  about  papa's  darling ;  he 
don't  like  her  much,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it." 

"  And  she  don't  like  him/'  replied  Jessy  ;  "  so  their 
affection  for  each  other  is  mutual." 

"  Well,  but  you  wont  cry  any  more,  Jess,"  cried 
Olive,  sportively  playing  with  the  beautiful  tresses  of 
Jessy's  light  hair,  that  shaded,  but  did  not  conceal  a 
forehead,  white  as  the  unspotted  snow ;  "  you  wont 
cry  any  more,  Jess,  will  you  ?n 

"  Am  I  crying  now  ?"  answered  Jessy,  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  fascinating  sweetness. 

"  And  you  wont  tell  Miss  Singleton  a  word  of  what 
has  passed  between  us  ?"  enquired  Olive,  anxiously. 
To  which  Jessy  replied, — 

"  You  cannot  imagine  that  I  would  do  any  such 
thing;  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the 
amiable  Agatha,  intentionally  to  give  her  pain ;  tell  me 
only,  who  insinuated  so  false  a  construction  on  the 
blameless  conduct  of  our  father,  towards  an  orphan 
whom  his  goodness  has  protected,  from  the  purest  mo- 
tives of  benevolence,  and  I  will  never  repeat  the  sub* 
ject  again." 

Olive  coloured  deeply,  and,  as  if  some  sudden 
thought  had  struck  her,  she  exclaimed, — 

"You  are  sure,  then,  that  you  will  never  mention 
it?" 

"  Never  ! — my  word  is  given ;  did  you  ever  find  me 
break  it  to  mortal,  when  it  was  once  given  ?"  replied 
Jessy. 
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u  Why,  no,  you  are  pretty  well  for  that,"  answered 
Olive,  u  so  I  will  e'en  tell  you,  and  have  done  with  it ; 
it  was  Margaret  Craft ly ; — Lord,  how  you  colour,  Jess ! 
and  suppose  she  did  say  so  out  of  a  bit  of  fun,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  it." 

"  Margaret  Craftly  !"  repeated  Jessy,  in  the  utmost 
astonishment,  and  without  ever  removing  her  eyes 
from  Olive's  blushing  face ;  "  what !  our  friendly,  ho- 
nest, good-natured  kinswoman,  Margaret  Craftly  i 
indeed,  Olive,  you  surprise  me !  I  did  not  think  that 
Margaret  could  be  so  funny,  as  you  term  it,  on  such 
serious  subjects." 

"  Hush  !  I  protest,  here  is  Miss  Singleton  coming 
down  stairs !"  cried  Olive ;  and  she  may  probably  join 
us.  Now,  silence,  Jessy,  if  you  love  me !"  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  kiss,  cordially  returned  by  Jessy, 
who  in  a  low  whisper  exclaimed,— 

"  If  I  did  not  love  you,  Olive,  I  should  not  have 
promised  secrecy,  but  I  have,  and  that  is  sufficient.'9 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  words  the  light  step  of 
Agatha  was  perfectly  distinguishable,  and  shortly,  the 
door  of  the  housekeeper's  room  was  gently  unclosed, 
and, — "  May  I  come  in  ?"  sweetly  pronounced,  by  a 
voice  in  which  no  one  could  be  mistaken. 

Agatha,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  fisher  to  her 
chamber,  had  that  very  morning  been  unpacking  some 
part  of  the  wardrobe,  and  rummaging  a  few  trunks,, 
which  had  never  been  opened  since  she  came  from  the 
cliff,  nor  ever  looked  at  since  the  death  of  her  beloved 
father,  and  in  which  there  were  several  gifts  which 
had  been  presented  to  her  during'  her  long  abode  at 
the  convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters  ;  some,  however,  she 
herself  had  purchased,  out  of  the  liberal  allowance 

c  2  L 
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which  Captain  Singleton  had  yearly  remitted  to  the 
abbess  for  her  pocket-money,  a  part  of  which  Agatha 
had  never  neglected  to  distribute  among  the  poor  sis* 
teis ;  for  poverty  is  not  shut  out  from  a  convent,  any 
more  than  from  a  church ; — no  matter ;  Agatha  freely 
dispensed  her  petite  morceaus  among  the  sisterhood,  and 
received  a  shower  of  blessings  on  her  beauteous  bead. 
It  is  no  wonder  then,  in  return,  they  delighted  to 
present  her  with  little  offerings  of  their  respect  and 
gratitude,  for  gratitude,  however  scarce,  is  always  an 
inherent  quality  in  the  heart  of  woman.  Would  that 
it  were  equally  so  in  that  of  men  !  but,  dear  souls,  if 
they  have  any  at  all,  it  is  always  to  be  seen  shining 
through  self-interest ;  they  are  interested  in  something 
before  they  part  with  one  atom  of  it :  but  the  soft 
heart  of  woman  will  make  any  sacrifices,  rather  than 
seem  to  forfeit  her  just  claim  to  it.  And  so  did  the 
nuns  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  for,  somehow 
or  other,  they  continued  to  repay  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful noviciate  for  the  kindness  she  had  evinced  to- 
wards them.  Some  wrought  little  baskets  into  various 
shapes  and  forms,  while  others  netted  purses  of  silk 
or  beads  ;  some  made  flowers,  which  seemed  nothing 
wanting  but  in  fragrance;  and  others  presented  Aga- 
tha with  curious  rings,  and  some  gave  her  necklaces 
of  beautiful  workmanship;  in  short,  there  were  none 
that  did  not  give  what  they  deemed  an  offering  of 
gratitude  to  their  lovely  sister  Agatha,  and  when  she 
quitted  the  convent,  many  a  bosom  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
many  a  if  eye  dropped  a  tear,' well  assured  that  on  this 
side  the  grave  they  would  behold  her  no  more ! — nor 
was  Agatha  less  affected  at  parting  with  the  friendly 
nuns,  the  sight  of  whose  gifts  had  this  morning  awakened 
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the  most  tender  recollections, — pleasing,  yet  painful,— 
bitter,  though  sweet ;  and  it  was  these  emotions  which 
filled  her  heart  when  her  protector  entered  her  cham- 
ber, and  she  could  not  control  them.  After  thedeparture 
of  the  fisher  she  recovered  her  cheerfulness,  and  turn* 
ingover  her  trunks,  selected  from  her  own  little  store, 
that  she  had  privately  purchased  when  in  Denmark, 
some  beautiful  presents  for  Jessy  and  Olive,  and  in 
which  Margaret  Craftly  was  not  forgotten  ;  (for  Aga- 
tha had  always  liked  Margaret,  though  she  despised 
her  brother)  and  placing  them  all  in  a  basket  of  beau- 
tiful workmanship  together,  she  hung  it  on  her  arm, 
and  tript  lightly  down  stairs,  in  order  to  present  her 
offerings  of  friendship  and  sisterly  affection. 

But  neither  Jessy  nor  Olive  were  in  the  oak  par- 
lour, and  she  went  in  search  of  them  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  where  it  is  well  known  that  she  found 
them. 

In  one  moment  she  spread  her  little  store  on  the 
table,  and  bade  them  take  what  they  liked,  save  a  rich 
crimson  silk  bag,  which  she  intended  as  a  gift  for  their 
honest  kinswoman,  Margaret  Craftly. 

A  candle  might  have  been  lighted  in  the  face  of 
Olive,  and  she  dared  not  look  at  Jessy,  who,  softly 
murmuring  a  gentle  sigh,  deplored  the  ingratitude  of 
the  censorious  Margaret  to  so  pure  and  spotless  a 
being  as  Agatha  Singleton,  believing  her  to  be  totally 
unworthy  of  her  generous  gift. 

But  Jessy  said  nothing,  neither  did  the  too  con- 
scious, but  now  abashed,  Olive,  who,  having  her  first 
choice,  save  the  bag  which  was  intended  for  Margaret, 
and  of  which,  had  it  been  possible,  she  would  very 
willingly  have  deprived  her,  took  care  to  select  the 
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most  beautiful  and  costly  of  Agatha's  presents  ;  then 
turning  to  Jessy,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  There,  Jessy,  the  rest  are  for  you  !"  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  beautiful  little  cornelian  heart,  set  in  delicate 
pearls,  and  which  had  escaped  the  greedy  eye  of  Olive, 
most  invitingly  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
and  Olive  wanted  that  too ;  but  Agatha  gently  laying 
her  hand  on  her's,  sportragly  exclaimed,—- 

"  No,  Olive,  you  must  not  expect  to  monopolize  all 
hearts,  and  wear  them  in  your  chains ;  let  Jessy  have 
one  heart,  and  one  heart,  well  preserved,  and  long  re- 
tained, is  worth  a  thousand  that  neither  love  nor  con- 

»- 

stancy  have  charms  sufficient  to  bind  to  our  service ; 
be  this  heart,  then,  your  own,  sweet  Jessy !"  and, 
taking  a  small  gold  chain  from  her  own  bosom,  Aga- 
tha affixed  it  to  the  heart,  and  tied  it  round  the  neck 
of  Jessy,  amidst  the  envious  sneers  of  the  half-pleased, 
yet  certainly  the  frowning  looks,  of  her  discontented 
sister. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  _  Witness,  Heaven, 
In  all  the  cruel  catalogue  of  pains 

« 

Humanity  tarns  o'er,  if  there  be  on* 
So  terrible  to  ha  man  tenderness, 
As  an  unnatural  child." 

Teifling  and  inconstant  minds  will  always  attach 
themselves  to  objects  of  as  trifling  a  nature,  while  those 
that  merit  the  most  serious  attention  pass  neglected 
by.  And  this  happened  to  be  precisely  the  case  with 
Miss  Olive  Blust,  as  she  rapturously  surveyed  the 
shining  ornaments  which  she  had  made  choice  of,  in 
preference  to  the  plain  and  simple  ones,  that  were  left, 
without  any  choice  at  all,  for  the  acceptance  of  her 
sister  Jessy  ;  and  though  she  would  have  had  no  sort 
of  objection  to  the  little  cornelian  heart,  and  the  gold 
chain,  to  which  it  was  now  suspended,  yet,  on  viewing 
her  own  glittering  treasures,  she  felt  that  the  advan- 
tage was  considerably  on  her  side,  and  that  she  had 
better  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  .on  the  present  oc- 
casion, than  be  suspected  of  envy  or  jealousy  towards 
her  sister*  There  was  also  a  probability  that  the 
trunks  of  Miss  Singleton  not  being  all  unpacked,  that 
they  might  yet  contain  something  more  valuable, 
which  might  one  day  or  other  fall  to  the  share  of  her 
and  Jessy ;  for   the  jewels  which  still  remained  in 
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Agatha's  possession  were  unknown  to  any  but  the 
fisher,  who  had  expressly  desired  Agatha  that  it 
might  be  kept  a  secret  from  his  family ;  nor  did  even 
Jessy  know  that  her  amiable  friend  was  possessed  of 
so  much  treasure  :  not  that  in  such  a  heart  as  Jessys 
it  would  have  made  any  impression,  save  that  of  the 
most  transporting  joy>  that  Agatha  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  pecuniary  want ;  but  a  knowledge  of  this 
would  neither  have  diminished  or  encreased  the  senti- 
ment of  almost  veneration,  with  which  she  regarded 
the  character  of  the  beautiful  and  amiable  orphan. 

But  had  Olive  been  in  possession  of  this  important 
secret,  it  is  certain  that  every  action  of  her  life  would 
have  been  guided  by  it,  and  that  Miss  Singleton  would 
have  been  viewed  in  a  far  /different  light  to  what  she 
now  was.  So  much  for  worldly  wisdom,  and  worldly 
prudence ! — adopted  by  older  and  wiser  heads  than 
Olive  Blust's ;  we  will,  therefore,  not  censure  her,  for 
following  but  the  example  of  her  betters  :  all  Agatha's 
pretty  gifts,  however,  were  presently  laid  before  the 
fisher. 

"And  how  do  you  like  this,  father  ?— and  is  not  this 
pretty,  rather  ?"  were  questions  repeatedly  put  to  him 
by  Olive;  and  he  answered,  "yes"  to  all,  till  he 
chanced  to  spy  the  cornelian  heart,  which  was  just  be- 
ginning to  peep  from  the  snowy  bosom  of  Jessy  ;  and 
he  exclaimed,  in  delighted  accents, — 

"Shiver  my  topsails,  if  that  be  not  the  prettiest 
bauble  of  them  all !  come  here,  Jess,  and  let  thy  old 
father  give  thee  a  hearty  buss,  and  wish  thee  joy  to 
wear  it."  The  open  arms  which  were  extended  to- 
wards Jessy  were  not  suffered  to  remain  long  unoc- 
cupied, for  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  child  leaped  to 
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receive  this  proof  of  affection  from  a  father,  whom  she 
adored ;  and  Jessy  flew  into  those  arms,  that  never 
could  deceive  her, — the  best,  the  most  secure,  and 
safest  for  lovely  woman,  save  those  alone  of  an  affec- 
tionate husband!  all  other  arms  are  the  enemy  of 
woman,  however  gilded  and  charmed  with  the  in- 
sidious art  x>f  flattery,  or  soft  deluding  friendship ; — 
for 

44  What  is  friendship  but  a  name, — 

A  charm,  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame,— 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  V* 

And  whether  Jessy  thought  this  or  no,  as  the  arms  of 
her  doting  old  father  were  encircled  round  her  slender 
waist,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  certain  it  is  that  her 
spirits  were  revived,  when  she  gently  disengaged  her- 
self from  his  arms,  on  the  entrance  of  Miss  Singleton 
and  her  kinswoman, Margaret  Craftly,  who,  uninvited, 
had  come  to  pass  the  day  at  Herring  Dale ;  and,  at  her 
approach,  the  fisher  exclaimed,  bestowing  a  look  of 
the  utmost  complacency  on  the  smiling  Agatha, — 

"  Well,  Meg,  and  you  have  brought  an  olive  branch 
in  your  hand,  I  see,  to  reconcile  me  to  your  company, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not,  so  sit  down  and  make  yourself 
comfortable,  my  old  lass.  Jess,  what  have  you  got 
for  dinner,  my  duckling  ?  now  kinswoman  is  come,  we 
must  needs  have  something  in  addition  to  our  fare/1 

"If  I  had  thought  that  any  ceremony  was  necessary 
1  should  have  sent  you  notice  of  my  coming,9'  cried 
Margaret,  quietly  disrobing  herself  of  her  large  red 
mantle,  and  her  close  black  bonnet,  not  however  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Miss  Singleton,  who,  perceiving 
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a  8ort  of  coldness  in  the  manner  of  Jessy  towards  her 
favourite  kinswoman,  could  not  account  for  this  seem- 
ing indifference,  and,  fearful  that  Margaret  had  per- 
ceived it,  redoubled  her  attentions ;  but  Olive  never 
condescended  to  show  hef  any, — she  was  ioo  intent  on 
her  finery,  and  was  carefully  arranging  them,  one  by 
one,  into  a  work-box,  when  Margaret  had  entered  the 
room ;  not  even  the  caresses  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  Jessy  by  her  father,  had  disturbed  Olive  in  her 
pleasing  occupation. 

Olive  thought  not  much  of  a  kiss  from  the  lips  of 
her  poor  old  father,  and,  therefore,  was  not  very  soli- 
citous of  obtaining  one  ;  it  was  other  kisses  that  Olive 
coveted,  and  other  lips  that  pressed  Olive's,  than  those 
of  the  fisher  ;  and  the  too -highly  pleased  and  gratified 
girl,  and,  it  may  be  added,  too  fatally  pleased  with 
these,  valued  nought  besides. 

Meanwhile  Margaret  had  not  been  insensible  to  the 
cold  looks  of  her  favourite  Jessy,  nor  to  a  peculiar 
expression  which  was  evidently  displayed  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  kinsman  at  her  approach.  He  was 
civil, — too  civil  by  half;  but  the  warm,  affectionate, 
and  cordial  glow,  with  which  he  had  always  welcomed 
her  at  Herring  Dale,  was  on  this  morning  flown. 

There  was  an  air  of  chilling  reserve,  mixed  even 
with  his  good-humoured  pleasantry,  which  cut  the  ge- 
nerous Margaret  to  the  soul,  the  more,  as  she  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  having  merited  it ;  but  that 
her  brother  might,  was  a  thought  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  Margaret ;  no  doubt  the  silly  youth  had  been 
making  love  to  one  of  his  pretty  kinswomen,  perhaps 
\  to  Jessy,  whom  she  suspected  that  he  really  loved  ;— 
perhaps  to  Olive,  whom  she  suspected  that  he  only 
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pretended  to  love,  and  had  always  blamed  him  for  ;-— 
but  admitting  that  it  were  so,  and  that  her  kinsman 
had  discovered  it,  why  should  she  be  blamed  ?  the 
conduct  of  her  young  brother  was  not  in  her  keeping, 
neither  were  the  hearts  of  his  daughters ;  if  they  acted 
imprudently,  why  should  he  feel  any  resentment  to- 
wards her  ? 

Besides,  Margaret  had  a  small  touch  of  family  pride 
in  her  composition,  as  well  as  Peter:  she  did  not  see 
why  her  brother  Leontine  was  not  a  fit  match  for 
either  of  the  daughters  of  her  kinsman ;  they  were 
nothing  more  than  the  daughters  of  a  fisher,  and 
though  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  property  by 
his  successful  voyages  and  trading  on  the  coast,  yet 
her  brother  was  treading  fast  in  his  shoes,  and  had 
been  equally  a  sharer  of  the  good  gifts  of  fortune ; — 
her  cousin  Jessy  too,  when  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Peter,  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  shining  ore ; 
she  had  been  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  fisher,  and 
Peter  had  not  been  a  loser  by  intermarrying  with  her 
pretty  cousin.  Thus,  armed  at  all  points,  Margaret 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  receive  in  silence  the 
cold  looks  of  her  kinsman,  nor  the  changed  manners 
of  Jessy,  who,  though  she  showed  no  apparent  dis- 
pleasure, or  conducted  herself  with  rudeness,  yet 
avoided  that  familiar  tone  of  kindness  in  which  she 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  address  her. 

Meanwhile  Agatha,  who  had  with  pain  remarked 
the  change  towards  the  good-natured  Margaret,  both 
in  the  fisher  and  Jessy,  endeavoured  by  every  pal- 
liative in  her  power  to  sweeten  the  sour,  and,  present- 
ing the  little  present  she  had  preserved  for  her,  begged 
that  she  would  receive  it  as  a  small  token  of  her  respect. 

c.  2  m 
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b*  Indeed,  1  wish  it  were  better,  Miss  Craftly,"  ut- 
tered Agatha,  "  but  I  well  know  that  you  will  not  re- 
gard the  value  of  a  gift  so  offered  the  less  because 
it  springs  from  the  heart."  To  which  Margaret 
gravely  replied,— 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  were  it  twenty  times  of  more 
value  from  any  one  else ;  and  would  to  God  that  there 
were  more  hearts  like  yours  !  how  inestimable  would 
be  the  gift,  however  small,  if  given  by  such  as  yours ! 
but  alas !  my  dear  Miss  Singleton,  there  is  a  plentiful 
lack  of  such  hearts  now  a-days !  the  world's  turned 
topsy-turvy,  and,  in  my  belief,  there  is  no  true  honest 
hearted  soul  in  existence  !n 

"  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  madam !"  uttered  Agatha, 
smiling ;  "  the  world  would  be  little  worth  living  in, 
were  that  the  case/ 

Margaret  cast  down  her  head  in  silence,  but  as  she 
did  so  she  caught  the  eyes  of  the  fisher  examining  her 
countenance  with  the  minutest  attention,  and,  as  if 
unwilling  to  detect  a  fault  there ;  but  Margaret,  per- 
fectly collected,  looked  at  her  watch,  and  observing 
that  the  hour  was  growing  late,  arose  to  depart. 

"  Why,  heyday,  kinswoman !  in  what  quarter  blows 
the  wind  now  ?"  cried  the  fisher. 

"You  may  e'en  ask  that  yourself  Peter,9'  dryly  re- 
plied Margaret,  "  seeing  that  you  are  a  much  better 
judge  of  the  wind  than  myself,  though,  if  I  may  speak 
my  mind,  I  will  not  let  it  blow  so  coldly  on  me  again 
in  this  quarter  for  one  while  to  come." 

"  How  so,  kinswoman  ?"  cried  the  fisher,  attempting 
to  recover  the  usual  jocularity  of  his  humour;  "what 
has  been  foul  of  thee,  Meg,  that  makes  thee  so 
glumpy  fn 
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*  cc  You  may  just  e'en  ask  that  of  yourself  too/'  cried 
Margaret,  "  for  I  neither  know  nor  care  why  I  have 
been  this  day  treated  so  slightingly  by  you  and  all 
your  family ;  but  you  shall  tell  me  the  reason  why, 
when  I  place  another  foot  over  your  threshold,  Peter 
Blust,  you  shall  tell  me  then,  kinsman,  1  promise  you, 
and  so  good  even  to  you  all ;  you  will  find  my  room 
better  than  my  company." 

And  Margaret  huddled  her  cjoak  about  her  without 
further  ceremony,  without  one  attempt  being  made  by 
the  fisher  to  stop  her,  and  Agatha,  feeling  that  she  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  a  point  so  delicate  in  the  house 
of  her  protector,  as  to  persuade  her  to  relinquish  her 
intention  of  immediately  departing,  sat  an  unwilling 
spectator  of  a  scene  which  was  extremely  unpleasant 
to  her  feelings,  during  which  Margaret  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  door  without  being  intercepted  in  her 
progress ;  she  then  turned  to  Agatha,  and,  in  a  voice 
which  plainly  bespoke  the  nature  of  her  feelings,  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  girl, — God  bless  you  ! 
you  have  done  all  you  can  to  make  me  comfortable, 
but  the  wind  blows  contrary,  you  see,  my  dear,  in  spite 
of  all  your  Jtindness,  so  I  must  bid  you  farewell/' 

Margaret  was  now  trotting  off,  when  the  fisher 
started  np,  and,  placing  himself  between  his  kins- 
woman and  the  door,  protested  that  she  should  not  go 
till  he  had  made  his  peace  with  her. 

"  And  why  have  you  broken  it,  Peter,"  demanded 
Margaret,  u  tell  me  that  ? — why  am  I  looked  on  so 
coldly  by  you  and  your  daughter  Jessy,  tell  me  that  ? 
stnd  your  answer  shall  suffice  me.-— As  to  Olive,  I  will 
not  charge  her  with  present  neglect,  I  am  accustomed 
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to  bear  with  the  waywardness  of  Olive's  temper,  bat 
for  Jessy's,  it  is  wholly  new  to  me,  there  must  be  a 
reason,  and  I  would  know  it  ere  I  depart,  not  willingly 
to  trouble  you  again." 

The  fisher  was  hurt,  for  Margaret  uttered  these 
words  decidedly,  and  without  betraying  the  slightest 
inclination  to  remain,  and  Jessy  looked  a  Uttle  embar- 
rassed ;  as  to  Olive,  glad  of  making  a  pretext  of 
throwing  all  the  reproach  on  her  father  and  her  sister, 
she  turned  to  Jessy,  and  exclaimed,— 

"  It  is  all  along  of  you,  Miss  Jessy,  you  are  always 
doing  something  or  otter  to  mafo  people  uncomfort- 
able, for  my  own  part  I  never  had  a  thought  of  vexing 
cousin  Craftly,  father  and  you  must  bear  the  blame, 
not  me." 

"  And  who  is  blaming  you,  you  saucy  minx  ?"  cried 
the  fisher;  "  zounds,  and  fury,  who  told  you  to.putin 
your  oar.  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  hear  you  say  ano- 
ther sentence  on  the  subject  I'll  —  Cousin  Craftly, 
do  you  choose  to  sit  down  and  hear  reason,  or  not  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  have  been  staying  to  hear,  for 
these  last  ten  minutes  that  I  have  been  kept  standing 
at  the  door,"  cried  Margaret,  now  smiling,  and  very 
calmly  resuming  her  seat  next  to  Agatha;  "now 
kinsman,  I  wait  your  pleasure,  I  only  want  to  know 
ill  what  manner  I  have  offended  you  and  Jessy  ?" 

"  Then  you  will  wait  till  the  first  cock  crows,  for 
curse  me  if  I  can  tell  you,"  answered  the  fisher, 
"  who  the  devil  told  you  that  you  had  ?" 

"  My  own  occular  demonstration,  kinsman,"  replied 
Margaret,  gravely. 

"  Your  own  occular  fiddle-stick's  end,"  cried  the 
fisher,  "and  if  it  was  not  for  that  prating  hussy 
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there,  I  should  have  told  you  long  ago  to  sit  down 
and  make  yourself  comfortable ;  but  just  to  pacify  you 
a  bit,  I  will  ask  Jess  one  question,— Jess,  has  Mar- 
garet Craftly  done  any  thing  to  offend  you  ?" 

Olive  bit  her  lips  and  coloured  up  to  the  ears*  not 
unobserved  by  Agatha  or  Margaret,  while  Jessy 
meekly  replied,  though  with  great  hesitation,—* 

"  Where  no  offence  is  given,  surely,  father,  none 
ought  to  be  taken.  Margaret  has  declared  she  is  un- 
conscious of  having  given  any,  and  Margaret  is  a 
lover  of  truth ;  1  never  once  found  her  to  deviate 
from  it,  therefore  I  believe  her." 

Margaret's  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph,  and  the 
fisher  seemed  struck  with  the  manner  of  Jessy's  reply ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  speech  on  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  party,  one  alone  excepted,  very  soon  restored 
the  most  perfect  harmony  between  the  kinsfolks. 

Margaret  pulled  off  her  red  cloak,  and  her  large 
poke  bonnet,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  former  resolu- 
tions, quietly  staid  to  supper. — The  fisher  was  good- 
humoured,  and  Jessy  attentive;  some  sly  glances 
were  exchanged  between  her  and  her  sister,  the  mean* 
ing  of  which  nobody  knew  better  than  themselves, 
and  which  nobody  thought  proper  to  enquire  into* 

Meanwhile  Margaret  enjoyed  her  kinsman's  excel- 
lent supper,  and  congratulated  Agatha  on  having 
disposed  of  her  cottage  to  so  advantageous  a  tenant. 

"  For  only  think,  my  dear,"  cried  Margaret,  "  how 
charming  it  will  be  for  you  to  receive  your  rent,  from 
such  hands,  a  lady  of  quality  too,— they  always  pay 
quality  prices, — you  will  always  be  sure  of  your 
money." 

"  Avast  there,  cousin  Meg,"  cried  the  fisher,  "  some 
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of  the  quality,  as  you  call  them,  pay  devilish  bad ; — 
don't  you  remember  a  certain  lord  that  came  here  to 
bathe  for  a  whole  season,  and  sent  his  groom  to  bor- 
row oats  for  his  horses,  devil  a  half-penny  he  paid  for 
them  though,  he  took  care  of  that.  Shiver  my  top- 
sails, if  ever  I  trust  a  lord  again,  while  I  have  got  a 
horse  left  in  the  stable.  Then  there  was  my  Lady 
Gockletop, — but  no  matter,  we  have  hit  the  nail  on 
the  right  head  now,  I  believe,  for  this  lady  of  quality, 
who  is  going  to  take  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  so  nicely 
off  our  hands,  is  no  less  than  a  friend  of  the  Mar- 
chioness's, and  if  the  lady  don't  pay,  why  she  must, 
that  is  all,  there's  no  danger  there,  the  Marquiss  is  as 
rich  as  a  jew."  * 

"  And  as  generous  as  a  prince,  I  have  heard  folks 
say,"  cried  Margaret ;  "  he  gave  a  hundred  pounds 
away  to  the  poor  fishers  of  Cromer  the  last  time  he 
was  here." 

"  And  Lord  Montague  is  such  a  sweet  young  man 
too,"  exclaimed  Olive,  "  I  protest  I  think  I  see  bim 
now,  making  me  a  low  bow,  when  he  gave  me'  the 
parasol,  with  his  lily  white  hands,  on  the  night  of  the 
raffle.  Cousin  Margaret,  Lord  Montague's  hands  are 
as  white  as  a  cauliflower,  it  would  do  your  heart  good 
to  see  them." 

"  Tush,  child,"  answered  Margaret,  "  it  would  do 

no  such  thing what  has  one's  heart  to  do  with  a 

man's  hands  ?" 

Now  whether  it  was  the  manner  of  Margaret's  ut- 
tering this,  or  from  some  whim  of  the  fisher's,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  he  burst  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter 
as  nearly  disconcerted  the  gravity  of  his  kinswoman, 
in  which  it  was  morally  impossible  not  to  join ;  and 
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Agatha  then  talked  of  the  visit  she  had  to  make  the 
ensuing  morning  to  the  great  lady. 

"  I  wish  one  of  you  would  go  with  me,  it  will  be 
a  charity,"  exclaimed  she. 

"  Why,  am  not  1  going  with  you,  my  dear,*  cried  the 
fisher,  "shiver  my  top-sails,  what  have  you  got  to  be 
afraid  of  ?n 

"  Oh,  Sir,  it  is  not  fear,"  uttered  Agatha,  "  but  a 
female  companion  also  will  be  much  pleasanter." 

"  Especially  an  elder  one,"  observed  Margaret, 
longing  to  be  of  the  party;  but  this  the  fisher  thought 
proper  to  put  a  negative  on,  and,  well  knowing  that 
Jessy  would  not,  even  if  she  were  asked,  he  fixed  on 
Olive  as  being  the  most  proper  to  accompany  Miss 
Singleton  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  of  course 
Agatha  could  not  start  one  reasonable  objection  to 
such  a  proposal,  and  she  replied,— 

«  Thank  you,  Sir." 

"  Because,"  resumed  the  fisher,  "  there's  Jessy 
would  be  quite  dashed  in  the  presence  of  such  grand 
folks,  but  that  bold-faced  minx  don't  mind  who  she 
comes  before,  and  will  talk  to  them  with  as  much  ease 
and  affability  as  if  they  were  her  equkls ;  if  you  had 
seen  her  the  other  morning,  at  Adams's  library,  you 
would  have  thought  she  had  been  the  mistress. of  the 
whole  shop,  for  she  plainly  told  Adams  that  he  made 
a  market  of  every  body  who  came  into  it,  and  that  he 
should  not  make  a  market  of  her,  for  she  would  buy 
her  thread  and  needles  elsewhere,  what  think  you  of 
that,  cousin  Craftly  ?" 

u  Well,  I  positively  cannot  blame  her  for  that,"  ex- 
claimed Margaret,  "  for,  to  say  truth,  that  is  the  very 
worst  fault  of  Adams ;  he  will  impose,  even  on  the 
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here  to  feather  his  nest,  and  that  is  very  ungrateful; 
for  if  any  favour  ought  to  be  shewn  to  his  customers, 
it  should  be  to  those  who  butter  his  bread  all  the 
winter, — so  I  don't  blame  Olive  in  the  least  for  telling 
him  of  it;  some  people  require  it,  kinsman,  when 
they  happen  to  forget  themselves."  On  these  words 
Margaret  departed  from  the  house  of  the  fisher  in 
perfect  amity  with  her  pretty  kinswomen,  and  cordi- 
ally shaking  hands  with  honest  Peter,  hoped  that 
while  Leontine  was  absent  on  his  fishery,  that  he 
would  be  no  stranger  to  the  Red  House,  for  so  was 
the  residence  of  Craftly  called ;  before  which  Margaret 
had  not  neglected  to  include  Miss  Singleton  in  the 
invitation. 

"  I  shall  be  quite  offended  if  you  don't  shortly  favor 
me  with  a  visit,  Miss  Singleton,*  rejoined  Margaret, 
as  Agatha  kindly  assisted  her  in  adjusting  her  red 
cloak  and  poke  bonnet ;  "  you  are  always  so  chatty 
and  agreeable,  that,  as  my  brother  says,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  sit  in  your  company." 

Margaret  had  popt  this  out  quite  uuawares,  and 
she  coloured  deeply  on  the  vermilion  also  lighting  up 
the  cheeks  of  Olive,  while  Agatha,  who  felt  that 
whatever  Craftly  had  said  of  her  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  indifference,  and  that  she  wished  it  to  be  consi- 
dered in  that  light  by  the  whole  party,  gravely  replied,—- 

"  Your  brother,  madam,  has  been  very  little  in  my 
company  to  be  able  to  form  a  conclusion  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  my  conversation,  to  which  he  has  fre- 
quently listened  with  the  most  perfect  apathy,  and  I 
have  often  thought  with  displeasure,  but  that  I  must 
freely  own  has  never  given  me  a  moment's  uneasfau 
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because  it  is  utterly  and  morally  impossible  that  my 
sentiments  and  Mr.  Craftly's  can  ever  accord,— they 
are  as  decidedly  opposite  as  light  from  darkness,  and 
opposites  rarely  agree,  you  know ;  yet  I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  invitation,  madam,  and  will  certainly  avail 
myself  of  it,  the  very  first  opportunity,  with  the  Miss 
Blasts." 

Margaret  now  speedily  made  her  exit  from  Herring 
Dale,  not  choosing  to  make  any  reply  to  a  speech 
which  Agatha  had  taken  good  care  to  render  quite  un- 
answerable, though  perfectly  intelligible,  and  which 
now  appeared  to  strike  the  fisher  in  a  very  forcible 
manner,  which,  with  many  other  secret  observations 
he  had  lately  made  on  the  conduct  which  the  lovely 
orphan  had  adopted  towards  his  young  kinsman,  made 
it  very  natural  to  conclude  that  Lepntine  Craftly  did 
not  stand  very  high  in  her  good  graces ;  and  that  was 
very  strange,  for  Leontine  was  an  avowed  favourite 
of  every  body  else,  and  why  not  of  Agatha  Singleton? 
there  was,  doubtless,  a  reason  why  he  was  not  so,  but 
that  reason  the  fisher  was  unable  to  guess.— Had  his 
kinsman  offended  her?  perhaps  he  had;  and  Agatha 
was  a  girl  of  too  much  discretion  to  prate  about  it  :— 
he  had  observed  too  a  coolness  in  Jessy  lately  in  her 
manner  towards  Craftly,  which  bad  never  been  more 
perceptible  that  when  he  had  last  called  to  bid  them 
farewell,  on  his  going  to  the  herring  fishery.  Jessy 
had  foldly  wished  that  his  voyage  might  be  successful, 
and  that  he  might  return  once  more  in  safety  from  the 
perilous  ocean,  but  as  she  did  so,  she  neither  extended 
her  hand,  as  usual,  towards  her  kinsman,  nor  were 
'her  eyes  moistened  with  a  tear  of  sensibility  ;  for  the 
fsber  had  beheld  Jessy  frequently  in  tears  at  the  lon^ 
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and  perilous  voyages  which  Leontine  had  made;  and 
sometimes  even  Olive  had  wept  when  she  beheld  her 
cousin  depart,  all  which  the  fisher  attributed  to  emo- 
tions produced  by  friendship  only  ;  but  now,  Jessy  had 
exhibited  a  very  different  conduct,  for  she  neither  be* 
trayed  any  outward  sign  of  regret  in  the  absence  of  her 
kinsman,  or  appeared  conscious  that  he  was  departed 
on  a  hazardous  and  perilous  undertaking,  and  well 
did  the  fisher  know,  that  Jessy's  heart  was  not  insensi- 
ble,— to  what  then  was  owing  this  most  extraordinary 
change  in  her  disposition  towards  Craftly  ? — to  whom 
could  he  apply  for  information  on  so  mysterious  a 
subject? — not  to  Jessy  herself,  for  he  had  faithfully 
pledged  his  word  to  Agatha  Singleton,  never  to  urge 
her  on  the  cause  of  her  depression. — But  could  Craftly 
be  the  cause  of  thpt  depression  in  his  adored  child  ?— 
could  Craftly  be  that  designing  insidious  serpent,  who 
had  crept  beneath  his  friendly,  hospitable  roof  only  to 
despoil  him  of  his  dearest  treasure  ? — 

Fire  and  furies  !  had  be  been  all  this  while  cherish- 
ing a  viper  in  his  too  confiding  bosom,  only  to  sting 
the  heart  of  his  innocent  child.  Perdition  overtake 
him,  if  ever  he  should  enter  his  doors  again. 

Up  rose  the  fisher,  with  clenched  hands,  and  fury 
darting  from  his  eyes,  to  wreak  his  vengeance — where  ? 

Craftly  was  not  there,  be  was  gone  to  the  herring 

fishery,  from  which  he  might  never  return,  or  return 
only  a  stiffened  corpse.  How  useless,  how  absurd 
then,  was*  this  stormy  gust  of  passion.  Perhaps  be 
was  not  guilty, — he  had  no  proof  that  he  was  ; — Aga- 
tha Singleton  had  never  breathed  a  sentence  that  could 
make  him  accuse  his  kinsman  of  such  a  crime; — Jessy 
had  never  betrayed  a  sign  that  Craftly  was  an  object 
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of  her  affection,  nor  had  Craftly  shewn  Jessy  any 
attention  other  than  friendship  warranted ; — if  there 
was  any  to  suspect  it  was  Olive. — How  foolish  then,  and 
at  the  same  moment  how  unkind,  and  how  unjust,  to 
harbour  such  a  thought  against  the  honour  of  his 
worthy  kinsman ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  absent 
Leontine,  therfc  was  a  full  length  portrait  of  him 
drawn  when  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  and  which  had 
been  presented  by  his  mother,  on  his  birth-day,  to  Mrs. 
Blust,  and  which  now  hung  directly  over  the  fire-place, 
and,  on  this  portrait '  the  fisher  strained  his  eyes  till, 
he  could  see  no  longer,  for  an  almost  involuntary 
gush  of  tears  prevented  him,  and  with  which  the  fury 
of  his  violent  passion  abated, — nay,  it  was  completely 
dissolved  in  the  tender  effusion. 

There  is  a  resistless  pleader  in  the  loveliness  of  in- 
fantine beauty,  even  to  disarm  the  fiercest  of  human 
passions  ;  however  inflamed  by  anger  or  tortured  by 
anguish,  we  cannot  behold  it  without  being  softened 
and  subdued  by  its  bewitching  influence,  and  never 
was  there  a  fitter  time  for  its  operation  on  the  heart 
of  the  fisher. 

The  blue  laughing  eyes  of  the  little  innocent  seemed 
to  reproach  him,— the  hands,  pure  as  alabaster,  seemed 
too  raised  in  supplication  towards  the  inflexible  judge 
who  had  condemned  him, — and  the  countenance  was 
angelic. 

The  fisher  gazed  intently  on  the  smiling  dimpled 
cheek,  and  the  infant  lips,  that  seemed  to  say,  if  not  for 
me,  for  my  mother's  sake,  oh !  spare  me.  Confounded, 
ashamed,  half-convinced  of  his  cruel  and  unjust  sus- 
picion, the  fisher,  as  he  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
portrait  of  the  lovely  child,  gradually  dismissed  from 
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his  mind  his  jealous  fears  of  his  favorite  kinsman  ;— 
thought  of  all  the  amiable  qualification*  that  Leon- 
tine  possessed,  how  faithfully  he  was  attached  to  his 
service,  and  determined  never  more  to  let  such  a 
thought  disturb  his  pillow  or  invade  bis  peace ;  be- 
sides be  was  ashamed  of  it,  though  it  was  a  thought 
not  revealed  to  mortal,  the  searcher  of  hearts  knew 
that  he  had  cherished  it,  and  the  fisher  felt  compunc- 
tion and  remorse,  which  are  always  followed  by  re- 
pentenee;  he  would  not  do  so  again,  "  Shiver  my 
top-sails,  if  ever  I  do,1'  uttered  the  fisher,  and  swal- 
lowing a  glass  of  brandy,  he  murmured  a  blessing  on 
the  head  of  Craftly,— that  he  might  return  in  safety 
to  his  native  shore,  that  his  voyage  might  be  pros- 
perous and  happy ;  and  looking  at  the  portrait,  once 
more  muttered  to  himself,—- 

"  God  bless  thee,  boy,  god  bless  thee  I— would  not 
hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head  to  be  made  an  admiral  of  a 
seventy-fbuiw.no,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  would." 

And  the  fisher  felt  his  conscience  greatly  relieved, 
and  all  the  animosity  which  he  had  momentarily  con- 
ceived against  his  kinsman  had  completely  evaporated, 
with  the  ebullition  of  his  passion. 

The  fisher  had  before  this  entertained  some  doubts 
of  Craftly,  and  the  sight  of  poor  Margaret  on  this 
morning,  rekindled  a  spark  which  was  not  yet  wholly 
extinct  in  the  breast  of  the  fisher ; — hence  arose  that 
cool,  yet  civil,  that  doubtful,  yet  cheerful  smile,  with 
which  he  received  her  on  her  first  entrance. 

Perhaps  Margaret  was  in  the  bosom  secrets  of  her 
brother;  perhaps  she  knew  o£— -knew  of  what? 
the  fisher  could  not  tell ;— still  for  the  soul  of  him 
he  could  not,  just  as  this  thought  crept  over  his  heart, 
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bestow  a  cordial  welcome  on  his  kinswoman;  but 
when  Margaret  perceived  it,  he  was  again  confounded 
and  ashamed,  as  a  proof  of  which;  he  instantly  made 
atonement.  He  could  not  think  poor  Margaret  to 
blame,  and  the  speech  of  Jessy  greatly  contributing  to 
ease  him  of  his  doubts  of  his  honest  kinswoman,  she 
was  speedily  restored  to  his  favor. 

But  how  were  the  words  of  Agatha  Singleton  to  be 
accounted  for; — she  had  expressly  said  that  the  senti- 
ments  of  Craftly  and  hers  would  never  assimulate  ;— 
what  sentiments  then  had  he  uttered  so  unpleasiag  to 
her  ?•— Again  poor  Peter  was  puzzled  and  perplexed, 
and  at  the  final  departure  of  Margaret,  called  for  a 
glass  of  brandy  to  dissipate  the  vapours  from  his 
mind. 

"  Confound  suspicion !"  exclaimed  he,  "  'tis  a 
foul  reptile,  and  should  always  be  drowned  in  some- 
thing, and  I  don't  know  but  a  glass  of  brandy  is  the 
best  remedy  after  all." 

44  Ah !  no,  Sir,  say  rather  that  generous  confidence 
will  dispel  its  force,  if  not  entirely  deface  its  impres- 
sion," cried  Agatha,  "  and  heaven  ever  keep  so  foul  a 
fiend  from  your  mind,  it  should  inhabit  none  but  the 
guilty  breast" 

"  True,  my  dear,"  answered  the  fisher,  evidently 
hurt  by  an  observation  so  pointed,  but  which  he  felt 
that  he  bad  merited  from  so  lovely  a  monitor,  "  you 
say  righty-TSiispicion  is  a  bad  thing,  especially  when 
we  suspect  one  whom  we  have  cherished  as  our  dear- 
est and  most  attached  friend.  "Tift  a  sad  reflection 
that  we  cannot  trust  those  whom  we  have  so  truly 
loved." 

Agatha  with  pain  beheld  the  conflicts  which  wertf 
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now  rising  in  the  breast  of  her  protector,  but,  feeling 
well  assured  that  his  allusions  pointed  not  to  her,  re* 
mained  quite  silent,  ' 

But  the  lynx-eye  of  Olive  had  impatiently  watched 
the  doubtful  looks  which  her  father  had  sometimes 
cast  at  her  kinswoman,  and  afterwards  threw  at  her 
sister  Jessy,  and  felt  no  small  symptoms  of  curiosity  to 
be  informed  from  whence  they  arose,  or  whether  Miss 
Singleton  bad  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  long  pause  which  was  made,  she  made 
use  of  the  following  exclamation  : — 

"  Lord,  father,  what  can  you  have  to  suspect  in 
Margaret  Craftly  ?" 

"  Margaret  Craftly,  you  pert  Jezabel,"  cried  the 
fisher,  "  who  told  you  that  I  suspected  Margaret 
Craftly,  you  abominable  slanderous  jade  ? — have  I 
any  right  to  suspect  Margaret  Craftly  more  than  I 

have  Leontine  Craftly,  hey  ? nay,  of  the  two,  I 

don't  know  but  I  might  fix  on  him  as  the  principal 
transgressor,  were  I  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  any 
evil  from  that  quarter. — Now,  Miss  Olive,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  ?" 

With  cheeks  that  would  now  have  mocked  the 
deeply  blushing  carnation  in  its  full  bloom,  and  with 
eyes  darting  all  their  fiery  beams  on  the  angelic,  dove- 
like countenance  of  Agatha,  Olive  replied, — 

"  You  may  go  and  ask  those  who  have  set  you 
against  Leontine  Craftly,  and  Margaret  too,  I  suppose, 
though  they  are  so  double-faced  before  them,  and  you 
may  guess  who  that  is,  if  you  please,  father ; — when 
people  don't  like  people,  they  are  always  trying  to 
pick  a  hole  in  people's  jackets." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  saucy  hussy,"  cried  the 
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fisher,  whose  anger  was  now  beginning  to  wax  apace, 
"  hold  yqur  tongue,  you  termagant,  or,  shiver  my  top- 
sails, I  will  soon  let  you  see  the  difference  there  is 
between  a  fond  foolish  father  and  an  angry  one,  you 
firebrand,  I  will ;— curse  me  if  your  mother  had  been 
such  a  vixen  I  would  have  sent  her  packing  before  you 
was  born.  How  dare  you  insult  Miss  Singleton,  with 
whom  you  are  no  more  to  be  compared,  (though  you 
are  my  own  child,)  than  a  herring  skiff  is  to  a  man  of 
war. — But,  zounds  and  fury !  don't  provoke  me  again, 
or  I'll " 

"  Pray,  Olive,  don't  say  another  word  to  poor  fa- 
ther, pray  don't,"  cried  Jessy,  who,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, drew  the  arm  of  her  sister  within  her  own,  and 
led  her  to  a  distance  from  her  enraged  father,  whose 
tips  absolutely  quivered  with  passion  ;  u  dear  Agatha, 
pardon  Olive,  she  is  a  very  passionate  girl,  but  she 
don't  mean  half  what  she  says, — pray,  pray  intercede 
with  my  father,  to  forgive  my  sister,  she  will  never 
anger  him  again." 

"  No,  shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  do,"  cried  the  fisher, 
breaking  a  pipe  which  he  held  in  his  hand  on  the  floor 
to  atoms,  "  till  she  has  made  a  proper  concession  to 
Miss  Singleton." 

"  Hear  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  hear  me 
quietly,  and  then  act  as  you  please,"  cried  Agatha, 
"  I  came  not  to  your  protecting,  hospitable  roof,  to  be 
a  peace  breaker,  heaven  and  my  own  conscience  ac- 
quit me  of  such  a  charge,  and  that  to  me  is  sufficient; 
— I  wont,  I  will  not  receive  any  concession  from  your 
daughter,  she  is  sufficiently  humbled  by  having  of- 
fended you,  to  me  there  is  no  apology  required,  for 
Olive  knows  that  she  has  erred  in  pronouncing  me  to   . 
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be  the  defamer  of  Mr.  Leontine  Craftly,  against 
whom  I  have  never  breathed  a  sentence  that  could  in 
any  degree  tend  to  lessen  your  regard  for  him,  much 
less  have  I  ever  prejudiced  you  against  his  truly  wor- 
thy and  amiable  sister.  Still,  Sir,  I  would  have  your 
daughter  know,  that  I  am  above  disguise,  and  now 
plainly  tell  her  and  you,  that  I  do  not  admire  Mr. 
Leontine  Craftly;  my  reasons  for  which  I  am  not 
obliged  to  explain ;— but  though  I  do  not  admire  him, 
for  be  it  from  me  to  prejudice  him  in  the  eyes  of  any 
other  person,  or  to  bear  him  any  enmity,— why  should 
I  ?— he  has  done  me  no  wrong,  and  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly do  him  any.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  persuade  yon  to 
think  no  more  of  this  little  dissention,  and  to  pardon 
the  ill-judging  passion  of  your  daughter ;  for  you  too 
have  displayed  more  passion  that  was  necessary,— *you 
were  too  violent,  and — and  we  naughty  women  can- 
not bear  it,  can  we,  Olive  ? — Come,  unbend  that  brow 
and  smile  on  your  father, — ah,  where  will  you  find  a 
better  friend  than  your  father  ?" 

Jessy  pushed  Olive  gently  before  her,  and  Agatha 
taking  her  hand  drew  her  close  to  the  fisher's  arm* 
chair. 

"  Go  and  kiss  father,  Olive,"  cried  Jessy,  in  a  low 
and  faltering  voice. 

"  He  will  turn  me  away  from  him,"  sobbed  out 
Olive,  for  her  passion  had  dissolved  into  a  shower  of 
tears,  which  the  fisher  no  sooner  perceived,  than  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  towards  her,  and  Olive  was 
strained  to  his  heart  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  farv 
far  more  eloquent  than  words. 

w  Turn  you  away,"  cried  the  fisher, "  no,  shiver  my 
top-sails,  if  ever  I  turn  a  repentant  child  away  that 
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clings  to  the  bosom  of  a  father ; — but,  where  is  that 
angel  ? — that  peace-making  angel,  that  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton ?     Zounds,  I  must  kiss  her  too." 

"  And,  Jessy,"  cried  a  soft  plaintive  voice,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  back  of  his  chair. 

"  What,  my  darling  Jess,"  uttered  the  fisher, "  why 
so  I  will ;"  and  Jessy,  and  Agatha  too,  received  the 
proffered  kiss. 

After  which,  the  fisher  recovered  his  vivacity, 
smoked  an  additional  pipe,  and  drank  too  an  addi- 
tional glass  of  brandy  and  water,  for  which  not  even 
the  soberest  philosopher  must  blame  him, — for  philo- 
sophers are  but  men,  and  require  their  spirits  to  be 
enlivened  as  well  as  other  folks. 

As  to  Olive,  her  gratitude  to  Agatha  was  boundless, 
or  appeared  to  be  so,  when  on  retiring  for  the  night 
she  followed  her  to  her  little  chamber,  and  poured 
forth  an  effusion  of  thanks  too  fulsome  to  mention  ; 
for  well  did  Agatha  know  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
heart  as  light  and  inconstant  as  the  breeze  that  blows 
over  the  ocean* 

But  our  heroine  had  learned  patiently  to  bear,  and 
as  patiently  to  forbear,  and  to  feel  and  pardon  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  others,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  correct  her  own ;  for  without  we 
are  sensible  of  our  own  follies,  blindnesses  and  weak- 
nesses, I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  right  we  have 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  task  masters,  or  reformers  of 
the  morals  or  principles  of  our  fellow  beings  ? — Let 
os  first  hold  the  mirror  in  our  own  hands,  and  should 
it  reflect  a  pure  and  spotless  surface,  shew  it  to  oar 
friends;  for  occular  demonstration  admits  of  noargu- 
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ment,  it  ends  all  doubts,  and  is  both  theory,  precept 
and  example,  exemplified  in  one  bright  and  unfading 
character. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


"  It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 
With  cliffs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore, 
Guarded  by  rocks  and  shoals,  as  by  an  host, 
With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  wore 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest  tost, 
And  rarely  ceas'd  the  haughty  billow's  roar, 
Save  on  the  long  dread  summer  days  which  make 
The  out-strctch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake." 

Olive,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  being  the 
companion  of  Miss  Singleton  the  ensuing  morning  to 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  went  to  bed  as  light-hearted 
as  she  arose  after  passing  the  night  in  sweet  and  re- 
freshing slumbers,  which  if  broken,  was  only  to  turn 
round  to  her  sister  Jessy  to  ask  what  dress  she  should 
put  on,  and  what  ornaments  would  be  most  becoming 
to  her  complexion  ;  in  short,  Olive  had  as  much  for- 
got the  altercation  which  had  taken  place  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  with  her  father,  as  though  it  had 
never  been.  Her  mind,  her  disposition,  was  not 
formed  for  one  serious  reflection,  than  merely  what 
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occurred  in  the  passing  moments,  but  in  the  next  it 
vanished  from  her  recollection  ;  but  not  so  formed 
was  the  mind  of  Jessy,  she  dwelt  with  pain  on  the  in- 
cident of  the  evening,  and  was  inexpressibly  grieved 
to  find  that  the  confidence  her  father  had  in  Leon  tine 
Craftly  was  dreadfully  shaken,  and  that  he  at  length 
began  to  suspect  that  his  friendship  for  his  family,  and 
the  interest  he  apparently  took  in  his  concerns,  were 
not  so  pure  and  honourable  as  he  imagined  ;  but  that 
this  unpleasing  discovery  was  not  owing  to  any  repre- 
sentation given  him  by  the  amiable  Agatha,  Jessy  felt 
well  assured,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  attentions 
of  Leontine  to  her  sister,  which  her  father  could  no 
longer  be  blind  to,  were  beheld  with  a  sentiment  of 
displeasure  by  him,  as  well  as  disgust,  and  that  he 
would  be  now  induced  to  pursue  a  very  different  line 
of  conduct  with  respect  to  his  future  visits  at  Herring 
Dale ;  perhaps  too,  he  suspected  that  Margaret  had 
some  share  in  her  brother's  views  on  Olive ;  and 
hence  had  arisen  the  coolness  he  had  manifested  in  his 
manner  towards  her.  She  too,  had  shewn  some  little 
resentment  to  her  kinswoman,  for  which  her  heart  felt 
some  reproach,  but  it  had  only  arisen  from  the  unjust 
representations  given  her  by  Olive,  and  which  she 
now  knew  were  false,  and  that  Leontine  only  had  been 
the  secret  enemy  of  Agatha  Singleton,  and  also  of  the 
severe  animadversions  which  had  been  passed  on  the 
conduct  of  her  beloved  lather,  whose  every  action 
was  the  pure  and  untainted  offspring  of  a  generous 
heart.  In  short,  Jessy  had  so  many  reasons  for  view- 
ing the  conduct  of  her  kinsman  in  a  criminal  light, 
and  for  supposing  that  his  intentions,  on  both  her  and 
her  sister,  were  of  the  most  licentious  and  dishonour- 
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able  kind,  that  she  trembled  for  the  consequences  and 
the  punishment  that  would  await  him,  when  her  father 
-should  more  openly  detect  him  and  demand  an  invea- 
ligation  of  his  conduct,  and  prayed  fervently  that 
reformation  might  overtake  him  in  his  guilty  and 
imprudent  career  of  systematic  vice.  6he  trembled  too, 
for  her  sister,  whose  all  of  earthly  affections  (if  she 
had  any)  were  in  the  possession  of  the  insidious 
Oraftly,  and  hoped  that  Olive  would  be  spared  from 
becoming  the  victim  of  his  cruel  and  ungenerous  ar- 
tifices !  Alas,  poor  Jessy  was  fiiUy  aware  too  of  the 
weakness  of  her  own  heart,  she  wished  to  spare  Leon- 
tine,  as  well  as  her  sister,  from  an  exposition  so 
degrading  to  the  characters  of  both,  and  unkindly 
and  ungenerously  as  they  had  acted  towards  her,  she 
bad  no  wish  to  retaliate,  by  seeing  CraflJy  humbled  by 
the  sacrifice  of  her  sister's  peace  or  honour,  and  Jessy 
would  have  stretched  out  a  helping  hand  to  save  them, 
Had  the  means  been  left  within  her  power,  but  they 
were  not ; — Leoatfcie  had  deceived  her,< — she  could 
no  more  confide  in  him ;  he  had  been  treacherous  to 
friendship  as  well  as  to  love.  And  if  she  now  in- 
terceded for  him  with  her  lather,  his  vanity  might 
again  be  induced  to  suggest  that  she  still  retained  her 
former  affections  for  him;  and  what  would  Olive 
suppose?— that  she  was  only  en  vious  of  the  attentions 
which  were  paid  to  her  by  Leontioe,  and  that  in  per* 
suading  her  to  relinquish  him  she  only  sighed  to 
obtain  those  attentions  exclusively  for  ^erself,  and 
that  so  for  from  her  counsel  being  received  in  a  friendly 
light  by  Olive,  that  it  would  only  inspire  her  with  the 
itrongest  jealousy  towards  her,  and  perhaps  alienate 
her  affections  for  ever. 
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Thus  painfully  and  delicately  imposed  to  silence, 
Jessy  endured  the  most  insupportable  conflicts  be* 
tween  affection  and  duty,  and  the  few  moments  which 
had  been  given  to  sleep  were  restless,  and  disturbed 
by  feverish  dreams  of  the  past  and  fearful  apprehen* 
sions  for  the  future,  from  which  she  was  frequently 
awakened  by  Olive's  anxious  enquiries  of,— 

"  My  gracious,  Jessy,  why  don't  you  answer  me  ?* 

"  Answer  what,  you  tormenting  girl  V9  cried  Jessy, 
u  it  is  very  strange,  Olive,  that  you  will  not  suffer  me 
to  enjoy  a  moment's  repose,  bat  must  awaken  me  out 
of  my  sleep,  even  to  ask  such  silly,  trifling  questions.19 

"  Awaken  you  out  of  your  sleep,  Jessy,  that  is  a  good 
one,"  answered  Olive,  laughing,  "  why  your  eyes  have 
been  wide  open  ever  since  it  was  day-light,  and  you 
have  been  tossing  and  tumbling  about  the  whole  at 
the  night,  I  wonder  for  my  part  what  can  make  you 
so  restless." 

"  You  would  not  wonder  much  if  you  knew  all  ay 
thoughts,"  replied  Jessy,  struggling  to  suppress  a 
deep  sigh,  "  but  I  do  not  wish  to  pain  any  breast  but 
my  own,  therefore  I  will  bear  them  in  silence,  what- 
ever trouble  it  may  cost  me." 

Olive  did  not  choose  to  make  any  comment  upon 
this  appeal  to  her  own  heart,  from  that  e£  her  affec- 
tionate sister,  because  it  was  very  probable  that  she 
guessed  at  some  of  Jessy's  thoughts,  and  had  no  in- 
clination for  a  further  information  on  a  subject  which 
it  was  equal|y  probable  she  did  not  wish  to  investi- 
gate herself. 

Meanwhile  Jessy  arose  and  dressed  herself,  and 
Olive  wishing  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  that  which 
she  most  dreaded,  again  repeated, — 
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u  But  do  now  tell  me,  Jess,  what  I  shall  wear  to- 
day, to  go  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. — How  pro- 
voking that  Miss  Mury  has  not  yet  finished  my  green 
satin  spencer !  it  would  look  so  delightful  with  my 
Leghorn  bonnet,  with  the  green  trimmings  !  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly becoming ;— don't  you  think  so,  Jessy  ?  but 
you  are  so  cross  and  peevish  this  morning,  that  you 
wont  tell  me  whether  you  think  so  or  not ;  you  are 
grown  very  ill-natured,  Jessy,  lately,  and  that  is  the 
truth  of  it." 

Tears  almost  filled  the  eyes  of  poor  Jessy,  as  she 
glanced  at  her  pallid  countenance  and  wasted  form,  in 
the  reflecting  mirror  that  was  before  her,  while  she 
heard  in  silence  the  unkind  observation  of  her  sister, 
but  forcing  a  smile  through  her  tears,  she  calmly  an- 
swered,— 

"I  am  much  changed  within  these  few  months, 
Olive,  it  is  certain,  in  person,  but  no  one-will  do  me 
the  injustice  to  say  that  I  am  changed  in  my  temper  to- 
wards my  relatives  and  friends ;  to  some,  indeed,  a 
change  was  necessary,  but  they  were  not  my  friends. 
I  changed  only  to  an  enemy." 

Another  pause  ensued,  which  Olive  took  great  care 
not  to  interrupt  by  any  observation  of  her  own,  and 
by  this  time  it  was  the  hotir  for  Jessy  to  look  after  the 
household  concerns,  and  to  see  that  the  preparations 
were  going  forwards  for  the  family's  breakfast ;  and  the 
sisters  separated,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  one, 
and  the  deep  regret  of  the  other,  that  no  hint, — that 
no  warning  would  be  taken,  to  shun  a  snare  which 
was  evidently  working  for  the  ruin  of  her  peace, — nay, 
perhaps  her  honour,  and  would,  probably,  have  been 
her  own  fate,  but  for  the  guardian  nngel  who  had  in 
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terposed  in  her  behalf;  in  short,  the  tender-hearted 
Jessy  was  now  seriously  alarmed  for  the  danger  of 
her  sister,  yet  so  frequently  repulsed  in  her  efforts  of 
serving  her,  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  relinquish  her 
generous  intentions,  and  leave  her  to  her  own  discre- 
tion, of  which,  alas,  Olive  possessed  but  a  very  mode- 
rate share ;  for  vanity  and  self-love,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  her  mind,  perverted  even  the  few  virtuous  pro- 
pensities that  she  inherited  by  nature,  and  left  her  no 
chance  of  being  guided  by  the  judgment  of  her  friends, 
or  her  superiors  r  to  which  might  be*  added  her  via* 
lent  passions,  for  none  of  Olive's  feelings  were  of  the 
gentle  kind ;  she  was  weak,  but  she  was  not  gentle, 
and,  both  youthful  and  beautiful,  she  was  the  more 
likely  to  become  the  easy  victim  of  man's  insidious 
arts,  and  the  weakness  of  her  own  disposition. 

Though  nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  the  * 
loss  of  Captain  Singleton,  still  his  affectionate  child 
had  never  thrown  aside  her  mourning  habiliments, 
which  were  of  the  deepest  kind  ;  yet  it  was  highly  ne- 
cessary on  this  morning  to  make  some  little  change 
in  her  attire,  not  only  out  of  respect  to  her  pro- 
tector, but  to  herself,  as  to  a  decent  regard  to  ex- 
ternal appearances ;  being  the  daughter  of  a  gentle* 
roan,  by  birth,  education  and  manners,  she  wished  not 
to  disgrace  the' memory  of  her  sainted  parents,  by 
seeming  what  she  really  was  not,  destitute  of  apparel, 
but,  dispensing  on  this  morning  with  her  nearly  worn- 
out  sable  garments,  Agatha  selected  from  her  ward- 
robe, a  plain,  but  elegant,  muslin  robe,  which  was  of 
the  finest  workmanship,  and  so  constructed  as  simply 
and  delicately  to  display  one  of  the  most  lovely  forms 
that  nature  ever  gave  to  feminine  beauty ;  for  Agatha, 
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though  smalt,  was  a  model   for  the   graces   them* 

With  the  lightness  of  a  perfect  sylph,  her  ariel  figure 
yet  disclosed  to  the  admiring  eye  the  most  bewitching 
symmetry  of  grace  and  proportion,  and  each  rounded 
and  polished  limb  might  have  vied  with  the  statue 
that  enchants  the  world ;  although  a  Venus  in  minia- 
ture, yet  Agatha  was  a  Venus,  and  when  she  made 
her  appearance  this  morning  in  the  little  oak  parlour, 
where  the  fisher  bad  just  taken  his  seat  at  the  table, 
the  unexpected  change  in  her  attire,  and  the  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  delicacy  of  her  person,  occasioned 
him  for  a  few  moments  to  survey  her  with  an  air  of 
the  most  conscious  triumph  and  satisfaction,  while  he 
exclaimed  in  his  usual  accents  of  pleasantry  and  good 
humour,—- 

"  Let  them  talk  of  the  Marchioness  and  Lady  Lavi- 
nia  being  the  finest  women  in  Cromer,  now,  if  they 
please,  but,  shiver  my  topsails,  if  they  can  show  us  such 
a  face  as  Agatha  Singleton's !  not  they,  indeed,  with 
all  their  paints,  and  their  patches,  and  their  fur- 
belows !" 

Olive,  who  could  not  reasonably  deny  the  asser- 
tion, and  who  beheld  the  change  in  Agatha's  attire 
with  no  small  symptoms  of  envy,  still  thought  that  she 
must  say  something  to  so  decided  a  preference  being 
given  by  her  father  to  the  charms  of  Miss  Singleton, 
when  Jessy  and  she  were  present,  and  determined 
that  something  should  be  exactly  opposite  to  her 
father's  sentiments,  so  bluntly  and  heartily  expressed, 
and  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Lord,  father !  how  can  you  pretend  to  say  any 
•uch  thing  ?  I  am  sure  the  Marchioness  is  noted  tor 
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the  fineness  of  her  complexion,  and  Lady  Lavinia  too : 
they  have  charming  colours,  as  fresh  as  any  rose  in  the 
garden." 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  it,  when  it  is  fresh  laid 
on,"  cried  the  fisher,  laughing ;  "  but  it  is  no  more 
like  the  rose,  Oily,  than  thee  beest  like  a  cabbage* 
stalk.  Shiver  my  top-sails  !  dost  think,  because  I  am 
old,  wench,  that  I  am  blind  too  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  that  the  Marchioness  is  a  prodi- 
gious fine  woman,  not  that  I  mean  any  disrespect  to 
Miss  Singleton,"  glancing  at  the  beautiful  robe  which 
Agatha  had  on  with  additional  envy  ;  "  only  fine  fea- 
thers make  fine  birds,  as  the  saying  is ;  and  if  I  or 
Jessy  could  dress  as  fine  as  some  folks,  we  might  be 
thought  as  handsome  as  they/' 

"Why,  shiver  my  top-sails!  is  the  wench  mad?9' 
cried  the  fisher;  "are  not  you  dressed  now,  you 
hussy,  more  than  you  ought  to  be  i  what  do  you  call 
that  trinkum  trankum  thing  you  have  got  on  now,  and 
them  furbelows  you  have  got  about  your  heels  ?  curse 
me  if  I  would  not  sooner  see  you  in  a  stuff  gown  and 
check  apron  !  look  at  Miss  Singleton ;  you  don't  see 
her  bedizened  out  in  that  fashion,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  father,  but  what  Miss  Singleton  has  got  on 
cost  twenty  times  as  much  as  this  dress  of  mine,"  an- 
swered Olive,  still  looking  at  the  pretty  robe  with  an 
envious  sneer ;  "and  if  I  had  such  a  one        " 

"  You  should  not  wear  it,  shiver  njy  top-sails,  if  yon 
should,  you  proud  slut !"  cried  the  fisher ;  "  for  let  me 
tell  you,  Olive,  once  more,  there  is  some  difference 
between  you  and  Miss  Singleton." 

Olive  now  pouted  and  was  compelled  to  silence, 
while  Agatha,  half  provoked  at  so  quick  a  return  of 

c.  2  p 
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her  insolent  allusion  to  ber  or  ber  concern*,  coloured 
deeply,  and,  perhaps,  with  some  asperity,  replied, — 

"  Yes,  Sir,  and  bitterly  do  I  now  feel  it :  there  was 
a  time,  when  it  was  not  thought  necessary  for  me  to  be 
taxed  with  unwind  remarks,  or  intrusive  observations, 
on  any  change  I  thought  proper  to  make  in  my  appa- 
rel, and  the  one  I  have  this  morning  made,  is  only  out 
of  respect  to  common  decency  ;  it  is  neither  to  add  to 
pride  nor  encrease  my  vanity,  much  less  was  it  meant 
to  excite  envy,  rancour,  or  malice.  I  should  still  have 
been  content  to  wear  habiliments  more  suited  to  my 
feelings,  and  the  humble  situation  of  a  destitute  or- 
phan ;  but  my  former  dress  is  nearly  worn  out,  and  I 
have  no  means  at  present  of  supplying  the  want  of 
it  with  a  new  one ;  that  I  now  appear  in,  however 
costly  or  expensive,  I  prize  only  as  the  gift  of  a  dear 
father,  but  it  does  not  swell  my  pride,  it  only  adds  to 
the  anguish  I  now  deeply  feel, — that  it  is  the  last  gift  he 
will  ever  bestow  on  his  unfortunate  Agatha. — Now, 
Sir,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you." 

And  it  was  well  that  she  was  so,  and  that  Olive  had 
flown  upstairs,  to  get  her  bonnet  and  scarf  on,  the 
very  instant  that  Agatha  had  ceased  speaking ;  for  the 
inclination  that  the  fisher  felt  to  reprimand  Olive  se- 
verely for  her  impertinence,  was  sufficiently  apparent 
flr*m  the  agitation  and  disorder  of  his  countenance, 
and  he  only  exclaimed, — 

"  Zounds  and  fury  !  if  I  have  not  a  great  mind  to 

~ "  but  Olive  was  out  of  sight,  and  Jessy  encircled 

in  his  arms,  while  both  Agatha  and  she  strongly 
pleaded  for  the  absent  culprit,  who  in  a  few  moments 
appeared  with  an  additional  silk  handkerchief,  which 
she  declared  she  had  brought  on  purpose  to  wrap 
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round  her  father's  neck ;  an  attention  never  observed 
by  Olive  before,  and  which,  angry  as  the  fisher  was 
with  his  saucy  girl,  appeared  to  him  a  novelty,  and  of 
the  pleasing  kind ;  so  this  once  Olive  was  again  re- 
stored to  favour,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  set  out 
on  their  expedition  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  the 
sight  of  which  almost  overpowered  the  already  flut- 
tered spirits  of  our  lovely  heroine ;  but  she  knew  how 
necessary  was  her  fortitude  at  the  present  moment, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  exert  it  to  the  utmost  of 
fcer  ability. 

When  they  ascended  the  steep  ascent,  which  led  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Cottage,  it  had  a  look  of  desola- 
tion, wild  and  rude ;  and  though  the  garden  had  by 
the  care  of  Shelty  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  culti- 
vation, yet  some  of  the  favourite  plants  and  flowers, 
most  admired  by  Agatha,  had  a  withered  and  drooping 
appearance ;  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  mourned  the 
absence  of  their  lovely  mistress,  and  Agatha  felt  it  a 
reproach)  that  she  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  only  spot  in  earth's  created  space  that 
she  could  qow  claim  as  her  own :  it  was  her  only 
hoote*  though  a  deserted  one,  and  she  was  now  going 
\y  the  jtame  necessity  to  resign  it  to  the  hands  of  an 
3BJtir$  stranger ;  bqtt  that  stranger  was  a  female  of  a 
reflecting  and  contemplative  mind  too,  or  she  had  not 
selected  90  solitary  a  retreat,— and  Agatha  hoped  she 
would  keep  the  CojLtagje  in  repair. 

For  perhaps,  thought  Agatha,  I  may  one  day  again 
inhabit  it*  Alas,  I  may  be  compelled  to  fly  to  it  as 
my  only  place  of  residence  for  my  unsheltered  head ; 
for  ah  !  pfeontd  I  lose  my  prelector,  who  can  tell  how 
long  I  might  find  an  asylum  beneath  his  roof? — ye% 
fro*a  J^ssy  I  should  feel  no  abatement  of 
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and  hospitality,  she  would  not  turn  me  from  her  la- 
ther's doors,  for  the  virtues  of  that  father  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  heart  of  his  amiable  child  ;  but  from  the 
unfeeling,  haughty  Olive,  what  cruelty  might  I  not 
expect,— what  outrage  of  delicacy  might  I  not  suffer? 
Oh,  be  that  hour  far  distant,  kind-hearted,  benevolent 
fisher,  when  Agatha  is  destined  to  see  that  head  laid 
low  in  the  dust.  As  these  mournful  reflections  occu- 
pied the  mind  of  Agatha,  it  is  possible  that  her  arm 
trembled  as  she  leaned  on  that  of  her  protector,  who 
instantly  perceiving  her  emotion,  which  he  attributed 
to  fond  regrets  of  the  happiness  she  once  enjoyed 
with  her  departed  father,  and  melancholy  retrospec- 
tions of  his  unfortunate  fate,  endeavoured  to  soothe 
and  tranquillize  her  spirits  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could,  before  they  finally  reached  the  cottage. 

"  Come,  my  dear,  we  are  now  just  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff,"  cried  the  fisher,  supporting  her  more  on  the  left 
which  overlooked  the  rocky  and  sandy  beach,  over 
which  the  waves  now  rolled  with  impetuous  violence, 
"  a  few  more  paces  and  we  shall  hail  our  friend 
Sbelty,  who  will  be  on  the  look  out  for  us." 

"Lord,  father,  how  you  hurry  Miss  Singleton/* 
cried  Olive,  "and  I  protest  I  am  quite  out  of  breath; 
you  wont  stop  to  let  me  look  at  any  thing,  I  never  saw 
the  like  of  you." 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails,  and  what  does  the  wench 
want  to  see,"  cried  the  fisher,  now  pushing  Olive 
gently  before  them,  "  mayhap  a  poor  seagull  that  is 
upon  the  look  out  for  her  prey,  and  cannot  find  it  ;— 
poor  rogue,  she  is  no  worse  than  mankind, — we  are 
all  birds  of  prey,  with  not  half  the  excuse  to  make  up 
for  our  rapacity." 

At  this  moment  they  arrived  at  the  Cottage,  at  the 
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door  of  which  stood  honest  Shelty,  who  made  his  res* 
pectful  obedience  to  Agatha,  but  noticed  Olive  in  no 
other  way  than  by  making  room  for  her  to  pass  him, 
nor  did  she  deign  to  bestow  a  glance  on  her  father's 
old  and  faithfully-attached  vassal. 

"lam  happy  to  see  you  look  so  well,  my  dear 
young  lady/'  cried  Shelty,  observing  the  altered  ap- 
pearance of  Agatha  with  extreme  satisfaction,  while 
he  conducted  them  into  an  apartment,  in  which  there 
was  a  large,  comfortable  fire,  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  expected  company ;  and  Agatha  perceived  that 
the  greatest  care  had  been  paid  to  the  household  for* 
niture,  which  was  in  excellent  order,  and,  turning 
round  to  Shelty,  with  the  sweetest  smile  of  affability, 
she  thanked  him  for  his  attention  towards  her. 

"Ah,  dear  miss,  what  should  1  be,  if  I  had  npt 
taken  care  of  every  thing  that  belonged  to  you  ?"  ut- 
tered Shelty,  with  genuine  and  affectionate  warmth; 
"  for  in  the  first  place,  it  was  my  duty  to  my  master 
here,  and  in  the  next  place  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as 
a  man,  to  serve  one  whom  every  body  must  and  ought 
to  feel  for ; — no,  lady,  there  are  no  thanks  due  to  me, 
for  you  owe  it  to  Heaven,  and  to  your  own  merits."  i 

The  fisher  was  much  pleased  with  this  speech  of 
honest  Shelty  to  his  dear  adopted,  and  was  determined 
that  his  attentions  towards  her  should  not  go  unre- 
warded, and,  drawing  him  aside,  conversed  with  him 
in  a  low  voice,  not  a  syllable  of  which  was  heard  by 
Agatha,  or  the  curious  and  impatient  Olive,  who  was 
not  long  seated  before  she  whispered  something  in  the 
ear  of  Agatha,  to  which,  after  a  pause,  she  made  the 
following  reply : — 

"  Dear  Olive,  cease  to  ask  questions  which  would, 
indeed,  puzzle  me,  were  I  to  z#->~*t  to  give  you  any 
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elucidation,  of  a  subject  I  have  never  once  thought  of^ 
much  less  enquired  into  ; — you  know  I  do  not  credit 
such  absurd  and  ridiculous  stories." 

"  Well,  but  Shelty  knows,  and  perhaps  he  can  tell 
me,"  cried  Olive ;  "  though  I  should  be  very  much 
frightened  to  stay  here,  if  I  thought  he  had  seen  it." 

"Seen  what,  Miss  Olive?"  demanded  Shelty,  in 
some  surprise. 

"Why,  the— the — the  ghost,"  answered  Ob've, 
drawing  her  chair  still  closer  to  that  of  Agatha ;  "  the 
young  lady  who  sits  with  a  baby  in  her  ariqs,  always 
singing  it  to  sleep ;  and  is  so  beautifhl  that  she  looks 
like  an  angel,  I  have  heard  Alice  say." 

Shelty  now  laughed  heartily,  for  he  could  not  resist 
his  propensity  to  mirth  at  any  time,  however  unseat 
sonable  it  might  be  at  the  present  moment,  while  he 
jocosely  exclaimed,— 

"  By  St.  Peter,  then,  Miss  Olive,  if  there  was  any 
ghost,  it  must  have  whipped  through  the  key-hole, 
baby  and  all,  for  I  have  kept  the  doors  locked,  and 
the  windows  bolted  and  barred  ^ver  since  I  have  bad 
fke  care  of  the  Cottage,  now  a  twelvemonth  come 
next  Michaelmas-day,  and  deuce  a  bit  of  singing  I 
fever  heard,  but  the  seagullp  on  the  rocks  ;  and  what 
fe  still  more,  I  have  often  slept  in  the  very  chamber 
that  the " 

A  look  from  the  fisher  now  suddenly  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  Shelty 's  discourse;  for  the  fisher  was 
well  aware  that  it  was  in  the  captain's  chamber  that 
Shelty  had  usually  slept,  when  he  staid  all  night  from 
Us  own  residence,  at  the  sign  of  the  Trumpeter,  and, 
apprehensive  that  he  might  recal  some  painful  emo- 
tions in  the  mind  of  Agatha,  he  vociferated,-*- 

"  And  what  does  it  matter  where  the  d$vfl  you 
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slept  ?  I  warrant  me,  you  were  a  match  for  the  best 
ghost  in  Christendom  !  so  there  is  an  end  of  that  bu- 
siness, friend  Shelty  ;  and  as  to  you,  Oily,  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  that  confounded  pack  of  idle  gossips9  sto- 
ries, 1  beg  of  you.  Come,  throw  some  more  logs  of 
wood  on  the  fire,  for  I  don't  doubt  but  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  Marchioness  and  her  friend  will  be  here. 

This  order  was  immediately  obeyed,  the  fire  reple- 
nished, and  all  things  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the 
illustrious  visitors.  At  length  the  trampling  of  horses 
was  heard,  and  a  superb  equipage  appeared  gradu- 
ally ascending  the  steep  hill. 

The  fisher  started  from  his  seat,  Olive  ran  to  the 
window,  to  see  if  she  could  descry  the  Marchioness 
and  Lady  Lavinia,  but  the  now  really  trembling  Aga- 
tha still  kept  her  station ;  for  she  knew  not  why,  but 
her  heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  she  felt  a  sensation 
nearly  approaching  to  fainting,  when  Olive  ex- 
claimed,**- 

"  Oh,  Miss  Singleton,  I  protest  there  is  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  carriage  with  the  Marchioness,  and 
the  lady,  who  is  covered  all  over  with  a  black  veil,— 
and  oh,  my  Heavens  !  it  is  nd  other  than  Lord  Mon- 
tague himself!  I  could  swear  to  his  beatitifiil  auburn 
hair,  and  white  forehead!  gracious  me,  what  a  flutter 
I  am  in !  how  my  heart  beats  !" 

"  Be  assured  that  it  does  not  beat  more  than  mine,9 
uttered  Agatha,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice ;  "  I  am 
so  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  I  shall 
feel  both  awkward  and  abashed  in  their  presence." 

"  But  you  will  see  Lord  Montague,  and  then  you 
wont  mind  trembliflg  a  bit,"  cried  Olive ;  "  he  is  such 
a  sweet  young  man  !" 

By  this  time  both  Shelty  and  the  fisher  stood  in  at- 
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tendance  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  carriage 
drew  up ;  and  Lord  Montague,  for  it  certainly  was 
him  that  Olive  had  so  accurately  described,  handed  her 
ladyship  into  the  Cottage,  followed  by  the  veiled  lady 
in  mourning  habiliments,  not  a  vestage  of  whose  fea- 
tures were  distinguishable  through  the  dark  covering 
in  which  they  were  enveloped. 

Little  ceremony  now  passed,  except  that  a  slight 
introduction  took  place  between  the  Marchioness  and 
Agatha,  who  had  respectfully  curtseyed  on  her  lady- 
ship's entrance,  and  who,  after  being  seated,  began  to 
survey  the  features  and  the  dress  of  the  beautiful  or- 
phan, with  more  minuteness  and  curiosity  than  good 
breeding  strictly  warranted,  from  an  entire  stranger. 
But  it  was  singularly  strange  that  Lord  Montague 
glanced  but  once  towards  Agatha,  and  appeared  stu- 
diously to  avoid  entering  into  conversation  with  her, 
while  with  Olive  Blust  he  seemed  perfectly  familiar, 
and  the  silly  girl,  almost  intoxicated  with*vanity  at 
this  marked  preference  shown  her  by  so  exalted  a  per- 
sonage, and  so  fascinating  an  object,  was  led  into  the 
most  erroneous  and  absurd  supposition,  that  the  only 
son  and  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Montault  had  abso- 
lutely fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her  pretty  face ; 
and  felt  the  most'  conscious  triumph  that  could  be 
imagined,  from  having  formed  so  ambitious  and  ridi- 
culous a  thought,  over  Agatha  Singleton,  who,  trans- 
cendently  lovely  as  she  really  was,  did  not  seem  to 
possess  any  attraction  for  Lord  Montague. 

"  La  belle  Italiano  does  not  speak  English,9'  cried 
the  Marchioness ;  "  we  will  therefore,  if  you  please, 
Miss  Singleton,  arrange  the  business  we  are  now  come 
about  without  her." 

Agatha  only  bowed,  and  the  Marchioness,  whisper- 
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jog  in  the  ear  of  the  veiled  lady,  she  answered  some* 
thing  in  a  low  voice,  and  her  ladyship  then  exclaimed,-— 
.  "  Certainly,  ma  chere  amie  i  we  will  immediately  in- 
spect the  premises.  Miss  Singleton,  my  friend,  the 
Duchesse,  is  admirably  delighted  with  what  she  has 
yet  heard  and  seen  of  the  Cottage ;  but  she  has  an  in- 
firmity of  sight,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing objects  very  clearly,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  infirmity  of  which  I  speak,  is  obliged  to  appear 
veiled,  as  recommended  by  her  physicians.  The 
Duchesse,  therefore,  solely  relies  on  my  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  negociation  which 
is  between  us,  that  is,  the  rent  of  the  Cottage,  and  so 
forth,  after  which  she  will  become  your  tenant  for 
two  years ;  Mr.  Blust,  you  will  clearly  understand 
this  agreement ; — my  friend  will  take  possession  of 
the  Cottage  for  two  years,  and,  if  compelled  to  leave 
it  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  she  will  most 
willingly  pay  the  rent  for  that  term  as  now  con- 
tracted for  to  Miss  Agatha  Singleton,  owner  of  this 
said  Cottage." 

"  Fair  and  honourable,  my  lady/'  cried  the  fisher ; 
u  quite  so,  and  that  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be  with  all 
honest  folks." 

"  Miss  Singleton,  are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement  ?"  cried  the  Marchioness,  again  sur- 
veying the  countenance  of  Agatha  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention ;  and  the  modest  blush  which  now 
mantled  in  crimson  hues  on  her  lovely  cheek,  gave 
evident  proofs  that  so  particular  an  examination  of 
her  oerson  was  by  no  means  flattering  to  her ;  for 
there  was  some  dignity,  as  well  as  humility  in  Aga- 
tha's reply  to  her  ladyship,  which  was  thus : — 

c.  2a 
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H  It  is  utterly  impossible,  my  lady,  to  feel  dissatb* 
lied  with  any  arrangement  you  are  pleased  to  make, 
which  is  so  decidedly  in  my  favour,  nor  can  I  suffi- 
ciently express  my  gratitude  towards  your  ladyship 
and  your  noble  friend,  for  that  mark  of  your  liberality 
which  demands  an  orphan's  thanks." 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  the  veiled 
lady,  as  Agatha  addressed  these  words  to  the  Mar- 
chioness, and  she  appeared  agitated  by  a  sort  of  tre- 
mour  which  possessed  her  whole  frame ;  and  she  had 
several  times  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of  volatile 
salts,  apparently  to  support  her  spirits,  which  seemed 
under  the  influence  of  uncommon  depression,  but  from 
what  cause  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  define ;  the 
utmost  attention  was,  however,  paid  to  her  by  the 
Marchioness,  and  Lord  Montague,  who,  more  than 
once  quitted  the  side  of  Olive,  with  whom  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  most  familiar  conversation,  and,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  respectful  deference,  requested  to 
know  if  he  should  conduct  her  to  the  carriage. 

"  Perhaps  the  room  is  too  close  for  you,  ma  bdk 
amie"  cried  the  Marchioness,  approaching  her  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  Lord  Montague  had 
taken  his  station,  endeavouring  by  every  possible  means 
in  her  power  to  conceal  the  agitation  of  her  mysterious 
friend,  for  mysterious  she  certainly  was,  from  exciting 
the  particular  observation  of  any  one  of  the  party ; 
but  it  was  extraordinary  that  no  answer  was  returned 
to  the  anxious  enquiry  of  the  Marchioness,  or  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  attentions  of  Lord  Montague. 

Meanwhile  Agatha  and  the  fisher  both  expressed 
the  deepest  concern  at  the  indisposition  of  the  lady, 
and  entreated  that  she  would  not  Jtay  a  nfoment  longer 
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to  inconvenience  herself  on  their  account,  as  the  final 
arrangements  could  be  made  at  any  other  opportunity, 
or  wait  her  ladyship's  pleasure. 

"  And  1  beg  that  you  will  take  some  refreshment 
before  you  go,  iriy  lady/'  cried  the  fisher ;  "  mayhap 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  bit  of  cake,  will  revive  your 
spirits." 

"You  are  excessively  obliging,  Mr.  Bloat,"  re- 
plied the  Marchioness,  "but  I  will  answer  for  the 
Duchessc,  that  she  will  decline  your  friendly  offer, 
only  because  she  is  an  invalid,  and  under  the  neces^ 
6ity  of  abiding  by  the  rules  of  her  medical  attend- 
ants; we  will,  therefore,  now  settle  the  business  at 
once,  to  spare  you  and  Miss  Singleton  any  unneces- 
sary trouble  of  coming  to  the  Cottage  again  on  our 
account.  Six  months  advance  of  the  rent  I  think 
you  said,  Mr.  Blust,  was  the  usual  demand  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,  my  lady,"  cried  the  fisher,  "  but  may- 
hap this  may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  lady ;  it  don't 
matter,  when  the  rent  is  in  such  hands,  when  it  is 
paid, — it  don't  matter  a  single  farthing."   . 

"Oh,  but  it  is  perfectly  agreeable,  and  much  more 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,"  replied  the  Marchioness, 
instantly  producing  from  her  pocket-book  notes  to  the 
exact  amount,  which,  presenting  to  Agatha,  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  There,  Miss  Singleton,  1  believe  you  will  find  that 
sum  adequate  to  the  amount ;  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  sign  your  name  as  a  receipt  for  that  sum  ?  I 
will  also  sign  mine,  Mr.  Blust  his,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  business.  Montague,  I  believe  you  have  the 
necessary  paper  in  your  pocket.9' 
Lord  Montague  instantly  produced  a  paper,  offi- 
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dally  drawn  up  for  the  agreement,  which  tbe  fisher 
carefully  examined,  then  laying  it  on  the  table,  said 
that  nothing  could  be  more  fair  and  honourable,  and, 
turning  to  Agatha,— 

"  Come,  my  love,*9  cried  he,  "  you  are  the  principal, 
I  only  the  second ;  you  must  sign  your  name  first ; 
and,  ringing  the  bell,  desired  Shelty  to  bring  a  pen 
and  ink.  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  girl  ?  you 
are  all  of  a  flutter.91 

"  I  am,  indeed,  strangely  agitated,"  uttered  Agatha, 
who  had  glanced  her  eyes  on  the  paper  which  lay  on 
the  table,  and  appeared  motionless  with  surprise!  at  the 
signature  which  there  met  her  eye,  in  characters  she 
too  fatally  remembered ; — it  was  the  name  of  Ellen  La 
Roche ! 

"  And  what  is  it  that  agitates  you  thus,  Miss  Sin- 
gleton?" enquired  the  Marchioness,  somewhat  sar- 
castically, for  at  this  moment  the  attention  of  Lord 
Montague  was  instinctively  drawn  towards  the  beau- 
tiful  speaker;  for  Agatha  never  appeared  so  tran- 
scendantly  lovely; — her  cheek  was  suffused  with 
flushes  of  the  most  animated  enthusiasm ;  her  snowy 
bosom,  far  more  snowy  than  the  modest  vestment 
which  as  modestly  concealed  it,  heaved  as  though  it 
would  have  burst  its  spotless  confines,  and  her  eyes 
were  humid  with  the  most  unaffected  tears  of  sensi- 
bility. 

"  But  it  were  vain  to  expect  an  ingenuous  reply  to 
that  question,"  observed  the  Marchioness,  darting  a 
look  of  disapprobation  on  her  son,  when  she  perceived 
in  what  direction  his  eyes  had  strayed ;  "  for  the  agita- 
tion of  young  ladies  is  so  common,  they  are  agitated 
by  every  thing,  as  if  it  were  to  draw  the  sympathy  of 
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etery  surrounding    object    towards    them*    Coroe$ 
Mis  Singleton,  will  you  be  pleased  to  sign  the  paper  ?" 

"The  very  instant  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
obeying  your'  ladyship's  commands/'  cried  Agatha, 
with  a  dignity  which  always  appeared  natural  to  her, 
"  bnt  at  present  there  is  no  pen  and  ink." 

"  True,"  cried  the  Marchioness,  with  a  less  pointed 
manner  and  tone  of  voice ;  "  I  wish  that  your  do- 
mestic would  make  more  speed,  fisher,  for  positively 
time  is  on  the  wing,"  looking  at  her  gold  watch  with 
a  strong  marked  impatience  ;  "  the  Marquis  will  cer- 
tainly think  that  Montague  and  I  have  run  away  with 
ma  belle  amic;  what  a  prodigious  time  we  have  been 
here  i" 

"  Not  more  than  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  at  the 
very  exceeding  utmost,  mother,"  cried  Lord  Monta- 
gue, who  had  again  resumed  his  seat  beside  of  Olive, 
but  seemed  abstracted  and  confused ;  and  when  the 
talkative  and  chattering  girl  assailed  him  with  her  tri- 
fling and  silly  questions,  he  evidently  grew  weary  of 
her  conversation.  In  fact,  he  listened  to  the  pretty 
Olive,  but  forgot  to  enquire  what  she  was  talking 
about ;  for  more  serious  contemplations  at  this  mo* 
ment  filled  the*  mind  of  Lord  Montague,  but  what 
were  those  contemplations  ?  why,  gentle  reader,  you 
may  guess,  for  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  till 
some  more  seasonable  opportunity. 

At  length  Shelty  executed  his  mission. — The  pen 
and  ink  was  laid  in  due  form  on  the  table,  and  Agatha 
reached  out  her  little  snowy  hand,  to  affix  her  name 
to  the  paper,  and  again  the  signature  met  her  eye; 
and  she  involuntarily  breathed  forth  a  gentle  sigh, 
while  her  hand  trembled,  at  the  same  instant  that  she 
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made  every  effort  to  recover  sufficient  composure,  to 
return  her  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  tie 
Marchionesss  for  having  recommended  her  to  such  a 
tenant,  and  hoped  that  the  Cottage,  when  inhabited, 
would  in  every  degree  merit  the  approbation  of  her 
noble  friend/ 

"Oh,  doubtless  she  will  like  it  exceedingly  well, 
Miss  Singleton,"  cried  the  Marchioness,  who  now  rose 
to  depart ;  and  Lord  Montague,  as  he  conducted  the 
ladies  to  the  carriage,  which  had  now  drawn  upHo  the 
door,  whether  by  accident,  or  whether  by  design,  we 
cannot  tell,  dropped  a  sprig  of  a  beautiful  myrtle,  so 
directly  in  the  way  of  Agatha,  that  she  could  neither 
avoid  seeing  it,  nor  resist  the  inclination  she  felt  of 
stooping  to  pick  it  up,  and  luckily  it  had  escaped  the 
observation  both  of  Olive  and  the  fisher;  and  it  was 
well  that  it  did  so,  for  what  was  the  astonishment  of  our 
heroine  again  to  perceive  a  small  slip  of  paper  folded 
round  the  stalk,  on  which  was  written  in  characters 
nearly  resembling  those  wrapped  about  the  myrtle- 
tree,  which  had  been  stationed  under  her  chamber* 
window  some  days  before,— words  to  the 
effect. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


*  Afflictions  past  can  no  existence  find, 
Bat  in  the  wild  ideas  of  the  mind  $ 
And  why  should  we  for  those  misfortunes  mourn 
Which  have  been  suffered,  and  can  ne'er  return  ? 
Those  that  have  weather'd  a  tempestuous  night, 
And  find  a  calm  approaching  with  the  light, 
Will  not,  unless  their  reason  they  disown, 
Still  make  those  dangers  present  that  are  gone." 

Aud  which  made  Agatha  no  longer  doubt  who  had 
been  the  donor  of  the  mysterious  gift  :— 

"Proud  maid!  that  dost  in  scorn  refuse 
Friendship's  proffer'd  gift  ?  ah  1  why  lose 
The  prize?— 'twas  not  slightly  ghren ; 
Inspired  by  the  breath  of  Heaven, 
It  would  have  prov'd  to  thee  a  friend, 
Unchanging  ever  to  the  end* 
Weep  o'er  the  fallen  leaves  too  late, 
To  snatch  them  from  their  destin'd  fate ; 
Ere  long,  perhaps,  it  may  be  mine, 
Bat  never,  maiden,  be  it  thine !" 

The  astonishment  of  Agatha,  after  hiving  perused 
the  preceding  lines,  may  better  be  imagined  than  de* 
scribed ;  it  was  Lord  Montague,  then,  who  had  written 
them ;— it  was  Lord  Montague  who  had  stationed  the 
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myrtle-tree,  in  foil  blossom,  beneath  the  window  of 
her  chamber,  and  which  she  certainly  had  neglected ; 
not  thinking  that  it  was  either  consistent  with  pru- 
dence or  delicacy  to  notice  such  a  circumstance,  or  to 
prize  a  gift,  the  donor  of  which  was  utterly  unknown 
to  her,  and  evinced  an  air  of  mystery  about  it  which 
she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  encourage,  and  to 
whom  should  she  have  imparted  it  but  to  her  pro- 
tector ?  beneath  whose  fostering  roof  she  wished  to 
adopt  no  species  of  art  or  concealment :  had  her  father 
been  living,  he  would  not  have  approved  of  any  clan- 
destine proceeding,  neither  was  it  likely  that  she 
would  withhold  any  secret  correspondence  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  fisher,  who  in  all  respects  had  sup- 
plied to  her  the  kindness  of  the  parent  she  had  lost ; 
and  if  Lord  Montague  was  really  her  friend,  he  had 
taken  a  very  singular  method  of  implanting  himself  in 
her  good  graces,  by  mystery  and  concealment,  which, 
is  not  the  most  delicate  and  honourable  way  of  ap- 
proaching or  advancing  to  the  affections  of  a  delicate 
and  virtuous  female,  and  Agatha  rejected  all  such 
overtures  so  offered,  as  being  the  very  height  of  mad- 
ness and  of  folly ;  besides,  where  had  Lord  Montague 
seen  her  ?  or  where  had  she  sew  Lord  Montague  ?— 
she  did  not  recollect  that  she  had  ever  set  eyes  on  him 
before,  she  was  sure  that  she  had  not,  or  it  was  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  made  some  impression  on 
her  memory. 

Agatha,  while  making  this  reflection,  however,  foil 
Iter  cheeks  glow  with  a  suffusion  of  deep  blushes,  for 
which,  at  this  moment,  she  was  totally  unable  to  ao 
count,  tac*p?e  she  felt  *ssured  that  those  vho  had 
once  seen  the  fon  of  tho  Marquis  of  Montaftlt  couM 
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not  easily  forget  him,  and  that  he  was  far  more  likely 
to  leave  a  favourable  impression  behind  him,  than  to 
be  an  object  of  total  indifference  to  the  beholder.  For 
of  all  created  objects  under  heaven,  he  was  the  most 
fascinating  in  manly  graces  and  personal  beauty 

He  was  just  entering  into  his  twenty-third  year ; — 
with  a  figure  at  once  elegant  and  dignified,  without 
an  atom  of  being  conscious  that  he  was  the  splendid 
heir  of  a  magnificent  and  princely  estate,  or  that  his 
exalted  rank  gave  him  the  slightest  advantage  over 
his  inferiors ;  every  feature,  beautifully  formed, 
breathed  an  innate  purity  of  heart  and  benevolence  of 
disposition,  and  his  large  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  in- 
telligence and  sensibility ;  he  had  light  auburn  hair, 
which  shaded  a  browrso  open,  and  so  ingenuous  and 
frank,  that,  without  knowing  the  excellence  of  his 
warm  heart,  a  stranger  at  the  first  glance  might  have 
placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  honour,  and  the 
sensibility  of  his  heart,  while  his  manners  were  cor- 
respondent with  the  same ;  he  always  pleased,  and 
studiously  avoided  giving  offence  to  any  one ;  adored 
by  his  father's  vassals,  distinguished  by  his  father^ 
friends,  and  respected  even  by  his  father's  enemies. 
The  name  of  Lord  Montague  resounded  every  where. 
The  Marquis  was  too  consciously  proud  of  possessing* 
such  a  son,  and  of  his  mother  he  was  perfectly  the 
idol ;  yet  he  was  not  spoiled  by  this  fond  indulgence 
of  both  his  parents,  and  often  strove  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  render  his  young  and  lovely  sister 
Lady  Lavinia,  who  was  his  junior  by  five  years,  as 
great  a  favourite  as  himself;  but  all  tjie  good-na- 
tured efforts  of  JMontague  could  not  succeed,  for 
Lady  LaVinia  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Marchioness 
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herself, — proud,  haughty,  and  indignant;  and,  though 
lovely  in  person,  was  the  very  reverse  in  her  dispo- 
sition, manners,  and  mind.  Born  in  an  exalted  sta- 
tion, and  to  inherit  a  splendid  fortune,  she  disdained 
all  that  were  not  her  equals,  and  looked  upon  them 
with  contempt, — had  no  idea  of  talents  alone  having 
any  claim  of  themselves  to  merit  or  reward,  if  they 
approached  her  in  the  garb  of  poverty,  or  solicited 
her  bounty ;  and  not  being  really  sensible  of  distin- 
guishing objects  worthy  of  relief  or  patronage,  treated 
all  alike,  with  indifference  or  contempt,  and  so  like* 
wise  did  the  Marchioness,  her  mother ;  although  she 
was  more  bitter  in  her  taunts  and  irony  against  those 
objects  whom  she  considered  beneath  her,  and  was  not 
so  flippant  and  girlish  in  her  observations,  yet  she 
was,  when  young,  the  counterpart  of  her  daughter, 
whom  in  person  she  greatly  resembled. 

Lady  Lavinia  was  tall  and  masculine  in  her  figure, 
and  though  she  possessed  fine  formed  features,  they 
were  very  for  from  being  expressive  of  female  love- 
liness ;  or  in  other  words  she  was  a  handsome  woman, 
but  wanted  the  softness  of  her  brother's  style  of  coun- 
tenance to  make  her  strike  as  being  a  lovely  one. 

And  the  Marchioness  was  just  such  another,  with, 
of  course,  a  much  greater  disparity  of  years,  conse- 
quently the  advantage  was  certainly  on  Lady  La- 
vinia's  side. 

,  The  head  of  this  exalted  family,  the  Marquis  of 
Montault  himself,  had  been  in  person  the  image  of  his 
son,  and  possessed  much  of  the  softness  of  his  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  but  a  disappointment  in  the 
first  attachment  of  his  heart  in  very  early  life,  had,  it 
was  6&id,  greatly  changed  his  natural  habitudes  and . 
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character,  and  thrown  a  gloom  over  features  which  na« 
tare  first  modelled  in  her  finest  mould ;  for  under  the 
influence  of  this  severe  disappointment  he  married  the 
Marchioness,  rather  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his 
lather,  than  from  any  apparent  partiality  to  the  object 
which  had  been  selected  for  him  ;  in  short,  there  never 
was  a  union  in  which  little  Cupid  had  so  immaterial  a 
concern  ;  but  this  did  not  affect  the  sensibility  of  the 
lovely  bride  in  the  slightest  degree  whatever,  for  her 
heart  wal  perfect  apathy  to  all  the  tender  approaches 
of  the  blind  deity :  for,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  a 
Marchioness,  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot  to 
support  her  in  the  rank  and  style  of  one,  and  in  the 
next  place  she  liked  her  Lord  tolerably  well,  for  he 
was  prodigiously  handsome,  and  prodigiously  good- 
natured,  provided  she  did  not  enlarge  too  much  upon 
the  privileges  which  were  so  indulgently  granted  to 
her.  She  might  go  out  as  often  as  she  pleased,  but 
she  must  return  home  at  a  proper  hour;  she  might 
invite  as  many  gay  parties  as  she  liked  to  her  splendid 
and  magnificent  mansion,  on  one  condition,  that  the 
Marquis  knew  of  what  personages  the  gay  parties' 
were  composed;  and,  being  fully  satisfied  on  this' 
point,  the  Marchioness  was  left  to  enjoy  those  pur- 
suits and  pleasures,  which  seemed  to  constitute  her 
chief  happiness,  with  scarcely  ever  being  interrupted 
»y  the  presence  of  her  husband,  who  confined  himself 
jolely  to  his,  which  were  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  a 
far  more  rational  and,  to  him,  more  pleasing  kind. 

For  he  delighted  to  view  the  scenes  of  life  at  a  more 
humble  distance ;  he  entered  the  abodes  of  the  happy 
and  contented  peasantry,nor  disdained  to  visit  those  also 
of  human  misery,  whose  wants  he  cheerfully  relieved 
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with  acts  of  the  most  exalted  benevolence ;  he 
warded  merit  wherever  he  found  it,  and  befriendea 
genius  though  clothed  in  rags,  in  short  he  was  the 
complete  philanthropist :  yet  it  was  in  deeds  of  the 
most  private  charity  that  he  chose  to  render  himself 
so,  neither  known  to  or  en'quired  into  by  his  fashion- 
able wife  :  yet  they  lived  on  the  most  peaceable  terms 
with  each  other,  and  were  never  known  to  quarrel, 
not  even  on  the  subject  of  expences,  because  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  Marchioness  was  penurious  to  a  fault; 
she  loved  to  shine,  but  wished  to  borrow  a  light  from 
others,  rather  than  use  the  means  to  extinguish  her 
own,  and,  as  the  Marquis  was  liberal,  she  felt  that  she 
had  little  reason  to  complain. 

The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  however,  changed  the 
cold  and  listless  manner  of  the  Marquis  towards  his 
lady,  to  whom  he  grew  more  attached  as  Montague 
ripened  into  manly  grace  and  beauty,  and,  if  he  did 
not  positively,  love  the  mother  of  his  son,  he  perfectly 
adored  him  the  more,  as  the  beauteous  boy  gave  so 
fair  a  promise  of  inheriting  the  most  virtuous  qualities 
of  disposition,  and,  in  contemplating  his  young  son, 
the  Marquis  insensibly  grew  more  relaxed  of  his  se- 
cluded habits,  and  less  gloomy  in  his  disposition  ;  he 
now  mixed  with  society  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved  son ; 
he  had  some  spur,— some  incentive  to,  cause  him  to 
action,  and  forming  the  mind  of  Montague  became  his 
principle  delight  and  study ;  when,  however,  Lady 
Lavinia  was  born,  the  Marchioness  had  something  to 
form  after  her  fashion,  and  positively  insisted  on  the 
privileges  that  were  due  to  a  mother,— that  of  super- 
intending the  education  of  her  daughter  herself  a 
proposition  which  the  Marquis  could  not  reasonably 
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deay ;  and  the  young  Lavinia  soon  became  the  very 
model  of  that  mother  in  her  habit  and  disposition,  o* 
which  she  was  the  very  counterpart  in  form  and  fea- 
tures. 

The  Marquis  beheld  the  glaring  imperfections  of  his 
daughter  with  unavailing  regret ;  unavailing,  because 
lie  was  well  aware  that  no  interference  on  his  part 
would  tend  to  lessen  them,  he,  therefore,  silently  ac- 
quiesced in  all  the  plans  that  were  adopted  by  the 
Marchioness  for  her  system  of  education,  exerting  his 
authority  only  when  they  seemed  ridiculous  or  absurd; 
nor  was  Lady  Lavinia  very  much  attached  either  to 
her  father  or  brother,  for  they  were  both  too  grave 
and  too  studious  for  her ;  besides,  she  often  felt  the 
partiality  of  the  Marquis  to  Montague,  and  the  pre- 
ference  given  to  him  on  every  occasion,  with  a  senti- 
ment of  something  like  ill-nature  and  envy  towards 
him,  not  exhibited  indeed  in  any  external  signs,  but 
secretly  suffered  it  to  creep  into  her  bosom,  like  a  rep- 
tile, only  to  destroy  the  bloom  of  every  generous,— 
every  open,— every  ingenuous  impression. . 

Meanwhile  Montague  employed  every  means  in  his 
power  to  gratify  and  please  the  whims  of  his  young 
and  fantastic  sister ;  if  ever  she  frowned,  he  gave  her 
additional  smiles,  and  if  ever  she  reproached  him  with 
neglecting  to  procure  for  her  any  trifling  ornament 
that  she  wanted,  he  took  care  to  provide  her  with  one 
pf  more  intrinsic  value  at  another  opportunity.  Such 
was  Lord  Montague,  and  such  was  Lady  Lavinia ! 

And  Agatha  had  only  just  time  to  smuggle  the  myrtle 
into  her  bosom,  before  the  fisher  and  Olive,  who  had 
officiously  planted  herself  at  the  door  of  the  Cottage  to 
the  illustrious  visitors  depart,  returned. 
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"  My  gracious,  Miss  Singleton !"  exclaimed  Olive, 
"  bad  you  no  curiosity  to  see  the  beautiful  carriage, 
'which  belongs  to  the  outlandish  lady,  drive  away  from 
the  door  ?  and  then  Lord  Montague,  what  a  charm- 
ing bow  he  made  to  father  and  I,  as  he  bade  us  good 
morniug !  what  a  shape, — what  an  air, — and  what  a 
beautiful  diamond  pin  he  had  in  his  bosom  ! — how  it 
glittered  and  spangled !  didn't  it,  father  ?" 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  thee  beest  not  the  silliest 
toad  that  ever  lived,  Oily  !"  cried  the  fisher,  perceiv- 
ing that  an  unusual  pensive  expression  had  stole  over 
the  beautiful  countenance  of  Agatha,  in  spite  of  her 
utmost  efforts  to  conceal  it ;  and  turning  on  her  a  look 
of  impatient  enquiry,  he  added,  in  his  accustomed  tone 
of  kindness  ;  "  well,  my  dear,  and  how  dost  thee  find 
thyself,  after  the  visit  of  these  great  folks  ? — The  out- 
landish lady,  as  Oily  calls  her,  be  a  devilish  queer 
one,  though,  after  all ! — Shiver  my  top-sails,  but  she's 
a  bouncer ! — a  seventy-four  gun  ship  under  full  sail." 

"  But  not  with  flying  colours,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha, 
and  smiled. 

"  Colours !"  replied  the  fisher,  "  curse  me  if  she 
would  let  us  see  what  colour  she  was  made  of, — whe- 
ther black,  brown,  or  fair !  if  ever  I  saw  the  like  of 
her  in  all  my  born  days !'' 

"  There  is  certainly  something  very  mysterious  in 
her  appearance,"  answered  Agatha,  ".and,  notwith- 
standing she  is  so  robust  and  large  in  stature,  evi- 
dently appears  to  be  under  the  influence  of  great 
indisposition." 

"  But  it  was  very  comical  that  she  did  not  speak  all 
the  while  she  was  sitting  here,"  cried  Olive ;  "  nor  yet 
let  us  see  one  glimpse  of  her  face,  which  I  dare  say  is 
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3io  great  matters,  for  1  saw  her  foot  and  part  of  her 
leg,  as  Lord  Montague  helped  her  into  the  carriage, 
and,  my  gracious  1 — what  a  size  !  she  has  a  leg  almost 
as  large  as  father's,  though  not  quite  so  clumsy !" 

It  was  morally  impossible  to  resist  laughing  at 
Olive's  blunt  and  curious  observation,  and  the  fisher 
indulged  himself  heartily  with  involuntary  peals,  at 
the  outlandish  lady's  expence;  at  length,  growing 
more  serious,  he  suddenly  enquired  of  Agatha  why 
she  appeared  so  agitated  when  she  signed  her  name  to 
the  paper. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  uttered  he,  "  that  I  quite 
felt  for  you  ?  and  could  not  tell  what  the  dickens  there 
was  in  it  to  frighten  you  so;  for  first  you  turned 
white,  and  then  you  turned  red,  and  then  you  shi- 
vered, and  my  lord,  he  looked  at  you,  and  my  lady, 
she  looked  at  you,  and  I  stood  gaping  at  you  like  a 
stuck  pig.!'9 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  answered  Agatha, 
"  after  which  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  feeling  a  little 
suddenly  surprised  by  an  incident  so  strange,  and 
which,  I  own,  is  somewhat  mysterious  to  me  even  at 
the  present  moment :— there  was  the  name  of  Ellen 
JUl  Roche,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  real  name  which 
belongs  to  this  foreign  lady." 

"Certainly  there  was,  my  dear,"  cried  the  fisher, 
it  was  her  signature ;  "  and  though  the  Marchioness 
calls  her  a  duchess,  or  belle  amie,  and  all  that,  curse 
me  if  I  think  she  is  a  duchess,  or  a  belle  amie,  any 
more  than  I  am.  Well,  my  dear,  you  saw  this  name 
of  Ellen,  what-d'ye-call-it,  on  the  paper." 

"  Tes,  Sir,"  answered  Agatha, "  Ellen  La  Roche, 
and  I  can  scarcely  forget  it,  when  I  inform  you  by 
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what  means  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  sound 
and  the  virtues  of  this  extraordinary  name,  so  familiar 
to  my  ears  during  my  long  abode  in  the  convent  of 
the  Holy  Sisters ;  since  there  is  not  only  a  chapel  de- 
dicated to  the  name  of  Ellen  La  Roche  in  this  holy 
sanctuary,  but  an  image  of  her  placed  there,  to  com- 
memorate her  spotless  memory,  which  is,  indeed, 
beautiful  beyond  description;  and  a  grand  mass  is 
performed  on  particular  days,  for  the  repose  of  the 
martyred  Ellen  La  Roche,  who  has  been  deceased  for 
nearly  half  a  century." 

"Shiver  my  top-sails ! — and  not  quiet  yet !"  cried  the 
fisher,  and  smiled  incredulously,  while  Agatha  re- 
sumed the  thread  of  her  story. 

"  To  account  for  the  superstition  of  other  countries, 
Sir,"  added  she,  "  we  must  look  back  to  the  history  of 
former  times,  before  we  condemn  them :  I  can  only 
say,  that  the  name  of  this  Ellen  La  Roche  was  so  be- 
loved, and  so  universally  held  sacred  by  the  holy  sis- 
terhood, that  I  could  not  resist  my  impatient  curiosity 
to  be  informed  of  her  history,  and  why  a  chapel  should 
be  dedicated  to  her  memory ;  and  the  Abbess  related 
it  to  me  in  the  following  manner  :— 

"  *  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Danish  corsair,  who 
had  acquired  an  immensity  of  riches  by  his  dangerous 
and  nefarious  profession ;  a  sordid,  mercenary,  and 
cruel  monster,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  blood-thirsty 
avarice,  would  have  sacrificed  the  peace  and  honour 
of  his  only  child,  and  trampled  on  all  laws,  both  he- 
man  and  divine. 

"  '  The  uncommon  beauty  of  Ellen  La  Roche  had 
captivated  many  a  Danish  youth,  but  to  one  only'  was 
her  heart  iBctined/*~to  him  she  pledged  her  virgin 
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fkith :  he  was  wealthy,  and  the  corsair  promised  that 
Ellen  should  be  Atalba's  bride.  But,  scarce  was  the 
day  appointed  for  their  espousals,  when  suddenly  the 
corsair  changed  his  mind. 

"  *  In  vain  did  the  unfortunate  lovers  plead  to  know 
the  cause, — he  was  stern,  obdurate,  and  inflexible ; 
anc)  placed  Ellen  within  the  walls  of  this  convent,  in 
order  that  she  might  behold  Atalba  no  more.  In  a 
few  days  the  reasons  of  the  cruel  father  became  ob- 
vious, for  he  had  sold  his  child  to  a  wealthy  jew,— 
miserably  old  and  decrepid. 

"  '  Ellen  was  dragged  forth  from  the  walls  of  the 
cloister,  and  arrayed  in  rich  and  bridal  ornaments,  for 
the  nuptial  ceremony :  she  murmured  not,  and  her 
bosom  scarcely  heaved  a  sigh,  when  the  corsair 
pointed  to  the  old  decrepid  jew  as  the  husband  of  his 
choice. 

"  '  Pale  was  the  cheek  of  Ellen  La  Roche, — but  her 
eye  was  uplifted  to  Heaven,  and  she  moved  with 
steady  pace  towards  the  altar:  already  was  the 
priest  waiting  to  join  their  hands ; — the  decrepid  jew 
extended  his  to  clasp  that  of  his  lovely  bride. 

"  *  Begin,9  uttered  the  corsair. 

«  <  Tis  finished  !'  emphatically  pronounced  Ellen ; 
*  I  am  the  bride  of  Heaven  !'  and  heroically  taking 
a  dagger  from  beneath  her  snowy  vest,  plunged  it  in- 
stantly to  her  heart,  sighed  gently,  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  the  corsair. 

"  '  The  miserable  wretch  repented  then,  loo  late,  of 
his  cruelty  to  his  martyred  child  :  he  lived,  indeed,  but 
it  was  only  to  curse  the  day  by  which  he  was  tempted 
by  the  demon  of  insatiate  avarice  to  sacrifice  his  vir- 
tuous child,  whose  lovely  remains  he  solicited  to  have 
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interred  in  the  walls  of  this  convent,  to  which,  at 
atonement  for  the  crime  he  had  committed,  lie  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  immense  riches  at  his  do* 
mise;  and  in  memory  of  the  beauteous  martyred 
Ellen,  the  holy  sisters  erected  the  magnificent  chapel 
which  you  now  see,  and  the  statue  of  Ellen,  which  is 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  aisle  of  the  cloisters,  marks 
the  spot,  beneath  which  her  now  mouldering  ashes 
are  deposited ;  twice  in  the  week  a  grand  mass  is  per* 
formed  there,  and,  during  the  solemn  ceremony,  many 
a  heart  heaves  with  a  sigh,  and  many  an  eye  glistens 
with  a  tear,  over  the  untimely  fate  of  Ellen  La 
Roche!* 

a '  And  what  became  of  the  unfortunate  youth, 
who  was  destined  to  bewail  the  loss  of  her  whom  he 
so  passionately  adored !'  demanded  I. 

"  'It  is  extraordinary,'  uttered  the  abbess,  'that 
Atalba  was  never  afterwards  seen  or  heard  of,  since 
the  fatal  day  that  terminated  the  existence  of  his 
adored  Ellen  La  Roche,  and  strange  conjectures  were 
surmised  with  his  so  sudden  disappearance  from  Den- 
mark, and  strong  suspicion  fell  on  the  corsair ;  but 
being  urged  to  confession  on  his  death-bed,  he  most 
solemnly  declared,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  that 
he  knew  not  aught  of  the  flight  of  Atalba,  nor  ever 
had  beheld  him  since  he  had  been  separated  from  his 
beauteous  child.  It  was  imagined,  that  the  frantic 
and  despairing  youth  had  plunged  himself  into  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  and  had  never  rose  again/ 

"  In  these  words,  my  dear  Sir,  the  abbess  concluded 
Jie  history  of  Ellen  La  Roche/9  continued  Agatha ; 
f  imagine,  then,  my  surprise  and  astonishment,  when 
this  name  met  my  eye  in  the  signature  signed  on  the. 
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paper,  as  being  that  of  the  foreign  lady.  'Names  are 
certainly  not  confined  to  any  particular  objects,  but  1 
own  that  it  is-  m  incident  which  strikes  me  as  being 
something  singular*  This  lady  being  of  such  exalted 
rank,  can  never  be  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  the 
corsair;  and  the  distance  of  time  too,  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  scarcely  probable  to  form  an  idea  so  wild  and  erro- 
neous, as  to  suppose  that  she  should  have  any  connec- 
tion with  a  personage  of  so  nefarious  a  character  as 
La  Roche,  and  it  was  well  known  in  Denmark  that  at 
the  time  be  lived,  be  had  but  one  child,  and  that  was 
the  martyred  Ellen,  whom  we  are  pretty  certain  is  no 
longer  an  inhabitant  iii  earth's  abode :  how  often  have 
I  lingered  in  the  chapel,  after  mass  has  been  over,  to 
contemplate  her  lovely  statue,  and  lamented  her  un- 
timely fate  P 

"  My  gracious,  Miss  Singleton  P  exclaimed  Olive, 
who  had  listened  very  attentively  to  the  recital  of  the 
story  so  sweetly  and  so  expressively  told  by  Agatha ; 
**  and  was  you  never  afraid  of  seeing  the  ghost  of  poor 
Ellen  ?  I  have  no  doubt  of  her  haunting  the  chapel 
every  evening  after  dark,. with  the  dagger  in  her  hand 
that  she  killed  herself  with :  I  declare,  the  very 
thought  of  it  makes  me  tremble  P 

"  Makes  you  a  fiddlestick's-end,  you  silly  wench, 
you  P  cried  the  fisher,  who  certainly  seemed  Struck 
with  this  affecting  account  of  Ellen  La  Roche,  while 
he  bestowed  a  hearty  execration  on  the  barbarity  of 
the  cruel  corsair;  acknowledging  that  he  did  not 
wonder  at  the  emotion  which  Agatha  had  so  involun- 
tarily betray  ed  at  the  signature  of  a  name,  which  had 
so  affecting  a  circumstance  to  recal  it  to  her  memory, 
and  which  1  no  more  believe  to  be  the  name  of  that 
queer  woman,  than  it  is  mine,"  a^ded  the  fisher. 
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u  Why  then,  Sir,  did  she  give  it  as  her  signature  ?" 
enquired  Agatha. 

"  Oh,  curse  me,  my  dear,  if  I  can  tell !"  replied  die 
fisher,  "  there  is  always  something  in  great  folks  that 
one  can  never  get  to  the  bottom  o£  try  which  way  you 
will ;  but  as  for  Ellen  La  Roche  being  her  real  name, 
shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  believe  a  word  of  it,  so  there 
is  an  end  of  the  business ;  but  what  does  it  matter  2 
you  have  got  a  good  tenant  for  the  Cottage,  who  will 
pay  you  an  excellent  rent  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
on  the  strength  of  which  we  will  go  home  and  drink 
her  health  in  a  bumper." 

Agatha  declared  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  respecting  the 
Cottage,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  accompany  him  to- 
Herring  Dale  whenever  he  pleased. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  Shelty  should  remain  in 
the  Cottage  till  the  lady  sent  some  of  her  domestics  te 
take  possession  of  the  premises,  as  proposed  by  the 
Marchioness  when  they  went  away,  and  to  whom  the 
keys  would  be  immediately  delivered, 

Olive  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  call  on  her 
friend  Miss  Mury,  the  milliner,  to  arrange  materials 
for  the  new  bonnet,  after  the  manner  of  Lady  Lavi- 
nia's ;  but  there  was  no  time,  and  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  postpone  this  important  affair  till  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.  On  their  way  home  she  was 
particularly  solicitous,  however,  to  know  what  were 
the  sentiments  of  Agatha,  of  the  person  and  conver- 
sation of  Lord  Montague  Montault,  and  of  the  Mar- 
chioness herself. 

"  She  is  certainly  a  fine  woman,"  cried  Agatha, "  but 
I  do  not  think  her  ladyship  remarkably  handsome,  or 
yet  remarkably  pleasing ;  her  manner  is  often 
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lent  and  unnecessarily  sarcastic,  from  being  too  con*' 
scious  of  her  exalted  station,  she  imagines  all  who  are 
not  so,  considerably  beneath  her ;  bnt  her  ladyship 
forgets,  while  she  does  so,  that  she  loses  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  exalted  rank,  for  that  never  shines 
with  such  lustre  as  when  it  condescends  to  bestow  its 
smiles  upon  its  inferiors." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  think  of  Lord  Montague  ?" 
cried  Olive,  with  arch  and  impatient  curiosity ;  "  I 
hope  you  wont  pretend  to  say,  Miss  Singleton,  that  he 
is  not  handsome,  bec&use,  if  you  do,  there's  nobody 
will  believe  you." 

"I  really  am  no  judge,  Olive,  and  therefore  will 
not  pretend  to  say  any  thing  at  all  about  it,9'  cried 
Agatha,  with  some  little  hesitation  in  her  manner, 
and  a  slight  suffusion  of  colour  passing  over  her  intel- 
ligent countenance,  but  Olive  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this  reply,  and  added, — 

"  What,  cannot  you  tell  whether  you  like  a  person 
or  not,  Miss  Singleton  ?  that  is  very  strange !" 

"Not  at  all,  Olive,  if  you  felt  as  I  do  now,"  cried 
Agatha. 

"  And  how  is  that  ?"  enquired  the  curious  Olive. 

This  was  certainly  a  most  unfortunate  question 
which  Olive  put  to  her  blushing  companion;  for 
Agatha  blushed  deeply,  without  exactly  knowing 
why  she  did  so,  in  answering,— 

"  Why,  1  feel  that  I  have  seen  and  known  so  little 
of  Lord  Montague  that  I  ought  not  to  give  an  opinion 
of  him,  gopd,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  I  beg  you  will 
not  again  importune  me  on  the  subject." 

"  My  gracious,  Miss  Singleton  !  and  where  is  the 
harm  of  it  ?"  retorted  Olive,  "  that  you  need  colour 
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up  to  the  eyes  about  it?  he's  no  match  for  you,  nor 
me,  to  be  sure,  so  you  need  not  be  so  much  alarmed 
about  him ;  he  wont  &11  in  love  with  you,  I  will  an- 
swer for  it !" 

.  "  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  he  did,"  replied 
Agatha  s  "  for,  were  that  the  case,  he  would  certainly  be 
disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  any 
encouragement ;  but  pray,  Olive,  cease  this  silly  non- 
sense on  a  subject  so  extremely  ridiculous :  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  splendid  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
tault,  if  he  knows  himself  rightly,  would  bestow  a 
thought  on  an  object  so  insignificant  as  me.  Gentle* 
men  of  his  exalted  rank,  Olive,  have  higher  views, 
more  suited  to  the  dignified  station  which  they  sup- 
port, and  poverty  is  not  the  channel  to  which  they  di- 
rect their  attentions." 

There  never  was  a  speech  more  likely  to  check,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  silence  the  encreasing  imperii* 
nence  of  Olive,  nor  one  so  humble  and  humiliating  on 
the  part  of  Agatha,  yet  it  was  the  only  extinguisher 
she  could  put  on  Olive's  tongue ;  and  the  fisher,  who 
had  tarried  behind,  in  order  to  give  some  further 
instructions  before  he  quitted  the  Cottage,  having  now 
overtaken  them  on  the  beach,  the  subject  of  Lord 
Montague  was  finally  dropped,  to  the  very  great  re* 
lief  and  satisfaction  of  Agatha,  who  soon  perceived 
that  the  vain  and  very  weak-minded  girl  would  easily 
have  been  talked  into  a  supposition  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  her  actually  being  likely  to  succeed  in  cap- 
tivating the  affections  even  of  Lord  Montague,  in  re- 
peating whose  name,  Agatha  resolved  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious  and  delicate,  as,  should  any  thing 
transpire  of  the  myrtle,  which  she  was  now  fully  con- 
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▼diced  was  his  lordship's  mysterious  gift,  she  might  be 
brought  into  some  unpleasant  dilemma,  with  respect 
to  her  being  under  the  necessity  of  giving  an  elucida- 
tion on  so  mysterious  apart  of  his  lordship's  conduct, 
in  having  made  her  the  subject  of  his  poetical  effu- 
sions, the  nature  of  which  she  herself  could  not  per- 
fectly understand,  never,  as  she  imagined,  having  be- 
held Lord  Montague  but  that  once  at  the  Cottage  on 
the  Cliff. 

Agatha  called  to  her  mind,  also,  the  voice  she  had 
so  mysteriously  heard  one  night,  while  sitting  in  her 
chamber,  beneath  her  window,  but  the  tones  of  that 
voice  were  not  like  those  of  Lord  Montague,— she  felt 
convinced  that  they  were  not ;  and  if  it  was  not  the 
Voice  of  Lord  Montague,  whose  else  could  it  be?— 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  tell ;  but  it 
might  be  possible  that  Lord  Montague  might  have 
some  connection  with  it.  If  her  fete,  in  which  it  appears 
he  bad  taken  so  singular  and  extraordinary  an  interest, 
was  really  of  such  consequence  to  him,  as  his  poetical 
effusions  addressed  to  her  had  insinuated,  he  had 
adopted  a  most  imprudent  and  improper  method  of 
showing  it,  and  one  that  was  far  more  likely  to  expose 
her  to  censure  and  even  ridicule,  than  to  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  her  protector ;  for  were  the  mysterious 
conduct  of  his  lordship  ofice  known  to  the  fisher,  he 
would  not  only  highly  disapprove  of  such  overtures  of 
friendship  being  made  to  her,  but,  possibly,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  displeasure,  acquaint  the  Marchioness 
with  the  clandestine  proceedings  of  her  son,  with  an 
object,  over  whose  actions  he  felt  it  was  his  duty,  as 
her  protector,  to  watch  with  an  anxious  and  careful 
eye ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  Lord  Montague  would  ia» 
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evitably  be  exposed  to  the  severe  reproaches  of  bis 
jealous  mother,  and  she  herself  become  the  object  of 
her  ladyship's  contempt  and  aversion, — and  for  what  ? 
merely  because  that  son  had  chose  to  address  a  parcel 
of  idle  and  unnecessary  compliments  to  her,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  mysterious  friend.  But  Agatha  felt  too 
conscious  of  the  respect  which  she  exclusively  owed 
to  herself,  to  lose  it  for  the  sake  of  youthful  vanity, 
or  to  encourage  the  overtures  of  friendship,  when 
under  a  masked  and  mysterious  disguise ;  for  Agatha 
was  not  of  a  romantic  or  amorous  turn ;  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  the  worst  impressions  of  man* 
kind  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  and  taught  to 
know  by  her  father,  that  men  do  not  offer  friendship 
to  women,  without  a  strong  and  powerful  motive  of 
self-interest  being  always  attached  to  it,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  and  it  generally  ends  in  professions  of  a  softer 
but  more  treacherous  kind. 

Determined,  therefore,  in  concealing  the  knowledge 
both  of  the  myrtle  and  the  poetry,  which  was  addressed 
to  her  by  Lord  Montague,  from  the  fisher,  and  to  ap- 
pear herself  unconscious  of  ever  having  received  it, 
she  desired  Claribelle  once  again  to  remove  the  tree 
into  another  apartment,  as  she  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  belonged  to  her,  more  than  to  any  otber 
part  of  the  family ;  on  which  Claribelle  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  involuntary  surprise ;  for  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  cheeks  of  her  lovely  mistress  were  suf- 
fused with  the  brightest  vermilion  as  she  gave  this 
peremptory  order. 

"  Lord,  Miss  Agatha !"  uttered  she,  "  what  can 
you  dislike  that  beautiful  myrtle-tree  for  ?  and,  ii  ft 
was  not  intended  for  you,  why  was  it  placed  just  di- 
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rectly  under  your  chamber  window,  with  the  pretty 
verses  too  into  the  bargain,  written  too,  I  dare  say, 
by  a  handsome  young  man*  Well,  I  must  needs  own, 
Miss  Agatha,  that  you  are  very  cruel  to  slight  him  so ; 
but  if  you  will  have  it  so,  why,  it  must  be  so,  and  I 
will  carry  the  pretty  myrtle  into  Miss  Olive's  cham- 
ber, where  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  soon  wither 
and  perish :  she  has  no  taste  for  things  of  this  sort, 
and  it  must  needs  die  for  want  of  care." 

"And  why  cannot  you  take  care  of  it  in  another 
apartment,  as  well  as  in  this  ?"  cried  Agatha. 

"  And  why  cannot  it  remain  here  ?"  demanded  Cla- 
ribelle, with  more  displeasure  marked  in  her  coun- 
tenance than  she  dared  to  express  by  her  words. 

"  Claribelle,"  cried  Agatha,  in  a  calm  and  placid 
tone,  though  with  a  look  which  instantly  checked  the 
freedom  of  her  attendant,  "  you  know  that  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  be  so  interrogated  :  I  should  be  unwil- 
ling to  remind  you  of  that  duty  which  you  never  for- 
got when  1  had  a  father  to  protect  me,  and  you  a  kind 
and  indulgent  master,  which  you  were  always  ready  to 
obey,  without  enquiry  into  bis  motives,  remember  that 
I  will  not  again  have  mine  called  to  account  by  you* 
I  desire  you  to  remove  that  myrtle-tree  out  of  my 
chamber  :  I  have  urgent  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  if 
satisfactory  to  me,  they  can  be  of  no  consequence  to 
you.* 

With  these  words,  Agatha,  having  put  on  her  usual 
attire,  quitted  her  chamber  to  go  down  stairs  to  din- 
ner, well  knowing  that  this  hint  to  Claribelle  would 
answer  the  desired  effect,  and  that  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  her  commands.  Still,  by  mere 
chance,  her  eyes  were  directed  to  the  myrtle-tree,  at 

c.  2t  ■•     '' 
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she  advanced  towards  the  door,  and,  as  she  be- 
stowed on  it  a  last  look,  she  fancied  that  her  heart 
reproached  her  with  something  like  ingratitude  to- 
wards its  donor.  He  had  reproached  her  too,  with 
neglecting,  and  even  despising,  this  gift  of  a  sincere 
friend. 

But  what  proofs  had  he  given  her  of  his  friendship, 
than  merely  the  presentation  of  a  flower  ?  and  friend- 
ship and  love  are  perishable,  thought  Agatha,  even  as 
the  blossom  on  that  tree ;  nor  will  1  suffer  my  heart 
to  be  caught  by  the  illusion,  however  flattering  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  she  had  done  nothing  to 
reproach  her  conduct  with,  in  respect  to  Lord  Mon- 
tague, she  tripped  down  the  stairs  with  a  lighter  step 
even  than  usual,  and  on  her  entrance  to  the  oak  par* 
lour,  where  the  table  was  spread  for  dinner,  the  first 
object  who  arose,  and  respectfully  enquired  after  her 
health,  was  Sam  Russel,  who  had  been  invited  to  stay 
to  dinner  by  the  fisher,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  deep 
and  earnest  conversation,  when  Agatha  suddenly 
broke  in  upon  them ;  previous  to  which,  however,  she 
heard  the  fisher  in  answer  to  something  that  Sam 
Russel  had  addressed  to  him,  distinctly  pronounce  the 
following  sentence  :— 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  I  know  what  to  say  to  thee, 
lad,  in  such  a  ticklish  business !  I  know  thee  beest  as 
good  a  lad  as  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  thee 
be  as  comely  and  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  Sam ;  but  Lord 
love  thee,  thee  wont  do  for  a  husband  for  Agatha 
Singleton.  Wounds !  she  will  look  up  to  higher  tha» 
thee,  Sam,  though  she  be  a  poor  orphan  girl.— Her 
fitther  was  a  gentleman,  and  she  be  a  lady." 
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Agatha  could  scarcely  give  credit  to  the  actual  evi- 
dence of  her  senses,  on  hearing  these  words  pro- 
nounced  by  the  fisher,  which  must  certainly  have 
arisen  on  a  declaration  being  made  by  Sam  Russel, 
whose  favourable  impressions  towards  her  she  had 
long  been  conscious  of,  but  had  ever  kept  at  the  most 
profound  distance;  feeling  indeed  but  too  sensible 
of  what  her  protector  had  bluntly  observed,  that 
Sam  Russel,  although  certainly  a  very  good  young 
man,  was  yet  no  husband  for  Agatha  Singleton,  and 
confounded,  abashed,  and  even  embarrassed,  she 
would  instantly  have  retreated  up  stairs  again,  had 
not  the  dinner  at  that  precise  moment  come  upon  the 
table,  Jessy  and  Olive  following,  the  latter  having 
found  sufficient  employment  on  her  hands  since  she 
had  returned  home,  in  retailing  to  Jessy  all  the  inci- 
dents that  had  passed  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  in 
which  the  very  particular  attentions  which  Lord 
Montague  had  paid  her,  were  not  forgotten  to  be 
twice  or  thrice  enumerated. 

"And  did  he  pay  no  attentions  to  Miss  Singleton  ?" 
enquired  Jessy. 

"  My  gracious  ! — no ;"  answered  Olive,  somewhat 
pettishly ;  "  have  I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again, 
that  he  did  not  so  much  as  think  it  worth  his  while  once 
to  look  at  her,  though  she  had  got  on  such  a  beautiful 
worked  muslin  robe  ? — and,  Lord,  how  she  coloured ! 
she  was  finely  mortified  in  seeing  his  lordship  sit  himself 
down  close  beside  me*  and  chat  away  as  if  we  had  been 
old  acquaintances ; — my  gracious  !  how  1  enjoyed  it!" 
1  "  Not  look  once  at  Agatha  Singleton  ?'  repeated 
Jessy,  in  the  utmost  astonishment ;  "  indeed,  Olive,  I 
can  scarcely  credit  your  assertion,  for  never  did  I  se% 
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Agatha  look  so  beautiful ;  and  if  Lord  Montague  bad 
eyes  at  all,  he  must  have  admired  so  lovely  a  creature." 

"  But,  mayhap,  he  had  only  eyes  for  somebody  else 
who  was  sitting  close  beside  him/'  cried  Olive,  with  an 
envious  sneer ;  and  mayhap,  Miss  Jessy,  he  admired 
somebody  else  a  great  deal  better  :  a  pretty  thing,  in* 
deed,  that  nobody  is  to  be  thought  handsome  but  Miss 
Singleton !  but  I  would  have  you  to  know,  Miss 
Jessy,  that  I  think  myself  quite  as  much  of  a  beauty 
as  she,  and,  when  father  dies,  I  shall  have  a  fortune." 

"  Miss  Olive,  the  dinner  is  waiting,"  cried  David, 
popping  his  head  rather  unopportunely  in  at  the  door* 

"  Coming  this  moment,"  cried  Olive,  but  not  making 
the  least  advance  towards  the  door ;  "  so,  Miss  Jessy, 
as  I  was  saying,  that  Agatha  Singleton  is " 

"As  much  your  superior  without  a  fortune,"  ex- 
claimed Jessy,  "  as  you  would  be  her  inferior,  Olive, 
let  your  fortune  be  what  it  will."— And  left  Olive  to 
follow  her  into  the  parlour,  as  soon  as  she  could  suffi- 
ciently digest  the  bitterness  of  this  remark. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


**  Ob,  what  a  weak  inconstant  world  is  this ! 
Where  every  moment  savours  of  despair; 
Where  sorrow  creeps  in  every  cap  of  b  liss, 
And  every  joy  is  sicklied  o'er  with  care. 

When  first  we  enter  life's  bewilder'd  plain, 
Each  varying  pleasure  seems  to  mark  the  way ; 
But  ah,  how  soon  the  lesson  do  we  gain  ; 
And  curse  the  short  experience  of  a  day V 

Durimo  dinner,  very  little  conversation  was  kept 
up  by  the  parties,  for  not  one  of  them  appeared  to  be 
m  their  usual  temperature  of  disposition.  Poor  Sam 
Russet,  in  consequence  of  the  disclosure  he  had  made  of 
bis  passion  for  Agatha  Singleton,  and  the  little  en- 
couragement he  had  met  with  from  the  fisher  to  ima- 
gine that  his  addresses  would  ever  be  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  lovely  object  of  his  affections,  looked 
the  very  image  of  despair ;  while  Agatha,  knowing 
herself  to  be  the  cause  of  it,  and  feeling  deeply  hurt, 
as  well  as  deeply  mortified,  at  Sam  Russel  conceiving 
that  she  was  a  proper  or  an  equal  object  for  him  to 
offer  any  overtures  of  a  tender  kind,  was  more  re- 
served than  ever  in  her  manners  towards  him,  though 
'Ifefther  scornful,  or  affecting  a  consequence  that  did 
not  btfeng  to  her.  Olive,  too,  pouted,  and  was  sullen, 
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because  her  sister  Jessy  had  put  her  out  of  humour 
by  making  comparisons  between  her  and  Miss  Sin- 
gleton ;  and  Jessy  herself  was  out  of  spirits,  because 
she  perceived  that  those  of  her  lovely  friend  were  tem- 
pered with  more  sadness  than  usual ;  and,  no  stranger 
to  the  partiality  that  Sam  Russel  had  for  Agatha, 
actually  imagined  that  he  had  been  disclosing  it  to  her, 
and  that  he  had  met  not  only  with  a  severe  repulse 
from  Miss  Singleton,  but  a  reproof  from  her  father ; 
for  the  fisher  did  not  look  pleased,  though  he  invited 
Sam  very  freely  to  partake  of  the  repast  which  was  set' 
before  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  eat,  Sam  ?"  exclaimed  be ;  "  but, 
mayhap,  you  cannot ;  shiver  my  top-sails !  what  is  the 
use  of  being  down-hearted,  man  ?  why  don't  you  talk 
a  bit  to  the  girls,  and  see  if  they  won't  raise  your 
spirits?  though,  there's  Oily  looking  as  black  as  a 
thunder-storm  after  a  gale  of  wind,  and  Jess  don't 
seem  to  be  quite  in  sorts  to-day ;  and  my  dear  little 
Agatha  Singleton,  she  is  a  bit  rammish  too ;  so,  what 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  you  and  I,  Sam,  will 
get  on  the  lee-shore,  if  we  don't  look  out  for  squalls : 
shall  us  get  groggy,  or  what  ? — and  leave  the  lasses  by 
themselves,  till  they  get  into  a  better  humour.  Jess, 
go  and  tell  Davy  to  set  the  old  round  oak  table  in 
t'other  parlour,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  plenty  of 
pipes  and  tobacco ;  and  let  you  and  I,  Sam,  sheer  off, 
till  we  can  find  pleasanter  weather,  and  smiling  faces." 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  please,  Sir,"  ut- 
tered Sam,  in  a  very  desponding  tone ;  "  I  own  I  am 
somewhat  flat  to-day,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it." 

"  Flat  as  a  flounder  1"  cried  the  fisher,  and  laughtfP 

"  But  I  am  by  no  means  willing  to  mafce  ottatt  so,1 
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rejoined  Sam,  "  by  intruding  my  company  where  it  is 
not  agreeable/'  added  he,  giving  a  side-glance  towards 
Agatha,  with  increased  spirit,  while  she  blushingly 
cast  her  eyes  down  in  silence,  hardly  knowing  what  to 
say,  and  not  wishing  to  say  any  thing  at  all,  if  she  could 
possibly  avoid  it. 

But  Olive,  imagining  that  Sam  had  directed  this 
speech  entirely  to  her,  conscious  of  the  ill-humour  she 
had  betrayed  during  the  whole  time  she  had  sat  at 
dinner,  and  tired  of  having  nobody  to  talk  to,  burst 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  while  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

"Well,  Sam,  you  need  not  show  your  airs  off  to 
me ;  tis  not  I  alone  that  am  to  blame  for  not  conver- 
sing  with  you,  and  if  your  company  is  not  agreeable 
to  me,  it  don't  seem  to  be  any  more  so  with  other 
folks ;  but  Miss  Jessy  always  finds  a  hole  to  creep  out 
at,  and  so  does  some  other  people,  who  shall  be  name- 
less." 

Agatha  now  coloured  deeply,  and,  perhaps,  feeling 
thai,  in  this  particular  instance,  she  had  certainly  been 
equally  blameable  as  Olive ;  for  she  had  scarcely  ad- 
dressed a  word  to  Sam  Russel,  though  he  had  several 
.times  made  an  effort  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
her,  mildly  answered, — 

"  But  I  have  a  name,  Olive,  and  will  willingly  an- 
swer to  any  charge  which  is  made  against  it,  if,  in- 
*  deed,  I  am  really  in  fault  with  respect  to  my  not  con- 
versing so  freely  as  1  was  wont  to  do  with  one  of  your 
father's  guests,  to  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  pay  every 
proper  and  prudent  attention,  and  my  not  doing  so  is 
<flpther  because  1  dislike  his  company,  or  wish  to  ima- 
gine ||pt  map  has  any  particular  attraction  for  him. 
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I  would  not  willingly  offend  any  one,  much  less  one 
whom  I  behold  under  the  roof  of  my  protector ;  but  I 
have  really  this  morning  been  strangely  fluttered  with 
one  thing  or  another  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.  I 
am  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  strangers,  much  less 
to  the  transaction  of  matters  of  business  with  them; 
and,  however  ridiculous  it  may  seem,  as  1  dare  say  it 
is  60,  it  has  totally  unhinged  my  spirits  for  further 
conversation.  1  think  this  apology  necessary,  in  some 
measure,  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  present  feelings, 
when  they  are  not  sufficiently  understood  or  misinter- 
preted by  others ;  *  and  I  hope  it  is  not  requisite  to  offer 
any  more  on  this  occasion  to  Mr.  Russel,  if  he  ima- 
gines that  I  would  willingly  show  him  any  neglect." 

The  manner  and  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  was 
uttered,  would  have  disarmed  anger  in  the  fiercest 
breast ;  how,  then,  did  it  operate  on  the  feelings  of 
one,  naturally  open-hearted  and  benevolent,  and  ac- 
tually adoring  the  object  by  whom  it  was  spoken,  and, 
while  the  ill-natured  Olive  looked  perfectly  abashed 
and  confounded  by  the  modest  and  frank  ingenuous- 
ness of  the  charming  speaker,  Sam  Russel  rapturously 
exclaimed,  and  vainly  cherishing  a  hope  that  his  ad- 
dresses would,  when  known,  not  be  utterly  rejected 
by  so  sweet,  kind,  and  generous  a  creature : 

"  Offend  me,  Miss  Singleton !  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
do  that  very  easily;  unless  I  was  certain  that  I 
was  the  object  of  your  hatred  and  aversion,  for  to  be 
despised  by  such  a  young  lady  as  you,  I  should  think 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  ever  happen  to  me/* 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails !"  cried  the  fisher,  "  and  I  do 
believe,  Sam,  that  be  the  truest  word  thee  ever  spqfcft. 
in  all  thy  born  days !  thee  be  an  honest  heart  jf  oak ; 
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to  bear  away,  my  lad,  and  let  hope  be  thy  sheet  an- 
chor." 

"  The  pipes  and  tobacco  are  all  ready,  Sir,  and  I 
have  put  the  bottle  of  brandy  on  the  oak  table  in  the 
little  parlour/'  cried  David,  whose  appearance  at  this 
moment  was  the  most  seasonable  relief  to  Agatha 
that  she  ever  experienced,  for  it  was  too  apparent  in 
what  light  the  sentiments  of  Sam  Russel  towards  her 
would  be  henceforth  received  by  the  fisher  and  his 
family,  and  it  was  also  as  apparent,  that  the  declara- 
tion he  had  made  of  his  regard  for  her  to  her  protector 
was  not  by  any  means  unpleasing  to  him,  and  that  he 
would  probably  find  in  him  an  advocate  to  plead  in  his 
behalf;  but  this  Agatha  determined  she  would  reso- 
lutely oppose,  and  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
decidedly  rejecting  all  overtures  of  this  kind  from  Sam 
Russel,  whenever  they  were  decidedly  proposed  to 
her,  for  he  was  certainly  no  object  of  attention  to  her, 
though  she  was  unfortunately  so  to  him,  yet  that  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  be  compelled  to  accept  of  his 
addresses :  her  obligations  to  her  protector  were  un- 
doubtedly great,  and  she  would  ever  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge them,  as  far  as  the  ties  of  gratitude  bound 
her ;  but  over  her  affections  he  had  no  control, 
and,  in  the  disposal  of  her  hand,  no  authority.  Had 
her  dear  father  been  living,  he  would  have  left  her 
wholly  free  in  this  respect,  neither  would  such  an  ob- 
ject as  Sam  Russel  have  been  selected  by  her  father  as 
the  husband  of  his  choice  for  her.  There  were  certainly 
traits  of  an  uncommon  good  disposition  in  the  young 
man,  and  his  person  was  by  no  means  the  objection- 
able part  of  him ;  but  was  he  in  mind,  in  education,  or 
in  taste  and  sentiment,  correspondent  with  her  own  ? 

c  2  u 
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could  she  look  up  to  such  a  man  for  the  dear  partner 
of  her  heart,  and  feel  proud  of  the  conquest  she  had 
made  over  his  affections  ?  No,  she  could  not ;  besides, 
there  were  some  comparisons,  unhappily  drawn  by 
Agatha  at  this  moment  of  serious  reflection,  not  much 
in  favour  of  the  young;  fisher;  for  she  had  that  morn- 
ing seen  Lord  Montague,  with  whose  personal  graces, 
and  elegant  manliness  of  figure  and  deportment,  and 
that  of  the  young  fisher's,  certainly  no  comparison 
could  be  made  but  one,  considerably  preponderating 
to  the  disadvantage  of  honest  Samuel.  But  Agatha 
did  not  know  how  it  happened,  that,  at  this  very  pre- 
cise moment,  Lord  Montague  should  come  into  her 
head,  and  was  extremely  angry  at  asking  herself 
that  question  ;  for  what  were  the  attractions  of  Lord 
Montague  Montault  to  her  ? 

Ah,  what  a  puzzling  and  tormenting  question  1  and 
feeling  that  it  was  so,  it  brought  deeper  tints  o« 
the  rose  on  the  face  and  bosom  of  our  lovely  heroine, 
than  she  was  at  all  conscious  the  name  of  Lord  Mon- 
tague had  the  power  of  impressing  there :  he  was  no- 
thing to  her, — and  what  was  the  young  fisher  ? — why, 

nothing  to yet  she  felt  no  blush  burn  upon  her 

cheek,  and  gently  infuse  itself  into  her  bosom,  in  re- 
peating the  name  of  Sam.  He  might  be  a  fine  young 
fellow,  but  she  had  never  caught  her  eyes  once  glan- 
cing at  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  actually 
did  not  know  whether  Sam  Russel's  eyes  were  black, 
or  blue,  or  brown,  or  gray ;  but  what  eyes  had  Lord 
Montague  Montault  ?  why,  they  were  certainly  blue, 
and  of  the  brightest  blue,  for  they  had  beamed  on  her 
with  an  expression  of  a  peculiar  kind,  so  she  was  po- 
*itivelv  certain  that  his  eves  were  blue,  and  not  Hack ; 
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—but  what  were  his  eyes  to  her?  Ah,  my  gentle  he- 
roine! another,  and  a  deeper  blush,  in  again  asking 
yourself  such  a  question :  you  had  better  not  be  so 
inquisitive,  lest  you  provoke  a  little  blind  boy  to 
give  thee  an  answer  that  may  puzzle  thee.  Be  quiet, 
my  pretty  Agatha,  while  I  proceed  to  matters  of  more 
importance  than  the  eyes  of  Lord  Montague. 

No  sooner  had  the  fisher  and  Sam  made  their 
exit  into  the  little  parlour,  to  regale  over  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  the  young  ladies  were  left  to  them- 
selves, than  the  following  conversation  immediately 
took  place  between  thenij  began  on  the  part  of  the 
curious  Olive,  who,  suspecting  the  real  cause  of  poor 
Sam's  evident  dejection  of  spirits  by  the  speech  which 
he  had  addressed  to  Agatha,  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  know  whether  it  was  likely  that  he  would  ever  be 
a  favoured  lover,  and,  without  considering  a  moment 
on  the  indelicacy  or  impropriety  of  interrogating  Aga- 
tha on  such  a  subject,  exclaimed, — 

"Sfe»,  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  now,  sister  Jessy ; 
I  always  told  you  what  Sam  Russel  came  so  often  for 
to  Barring  Dale,  whether  he  was  invited  or  not;  it 
was  not  for  your  company  or  mine,  Jessy,  it  was  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Miss  Singleton,  whom,  it 
is  plain  enough,  he  wants  to  marry :  will  you  have 
him,  Miss  Singleton  ?  he  is  a  very  good  young  man, 
and  ha*  got  a  good  bit  of  money ;  and  folks  say,  whert 
his  old  grandmother  dies,  that  he  will  have  a  great 
deal  more ;  you  had  better  have  him, — you  wont  har6 
Mich  an  offer  again." 

Agatha,  for  a  few  moments,  chose  to  remain  indig- 
nantly silent  to  £o  rude  and  insolent  an  observation  ; 
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but  Jessy,  highly  provoked  with  her  sister's  imperti- 
nence to  an  object  every  way  her  superior,  resentfully 
replied, — 

"  I  much  wonder,  Olive,  that  you  are  not  ashamed 
of  such  a  want  of  decency  and  good  manners  to 
Singleton,  who,  though  she  is  kind  enough  not  to 
taliate  on  you  for  such  conduct,  cannot  but  feel  herself 
deeply  hurt  at  your  behaviour.9' 

"  Dear  Jessy,  you  are  yourself  too  much  concerned 
at  what  I  actually  would  not  give  myself  the  smallest 
trouble  to  resent,"  cried  Agatha,  with  considerable 
warmth  and  spirit ;  "  there  is  nothing  that  Miss  Blust 
chooses  to  say  that  can  occasion  me  the  slightest  unea- 
siness, and  I  am  never  deeply  hurt  at  any  thing  she 
utters  ;  she  may  try  to  shoot  her  arrows,  but  she  will 
always  miss  her  aim,  in  supposing  that  they  will  ever 
wound  my  heart,  much  less  rankle  there ;  she  amuses 
me,  indeed,  but  she  can  never  provoke  me  to  anger : 
i  am  above  such  paltry,  such  insignificant  remarks/* 

"  I  know  you  are,  my  dear  and  amiable  friend," 
cried  Jessy,  hardly  able  to  suppress  her  tears,  on  the 
recollection  of  how  much  rudeness  she  had  patiently 
endured  from  Olive  on  various  occasions  ;  "  yet,  stiU 
1  lament  that  any  relative  of  mine  should  so  far  forget 
themselves." 

Olive,  now  affecting  the  utmost  surprise  that  she 
could  have  uttered  any  thing  half  so  offensive  to  the 
feelings  of  Miss  Singleton  as  Jessy  bad  so  severely 
taxed  her  with,  exclaimed, — 

"  My  gracious,  Jessy  !  what  a  piece  of  work  you 
are  making  about  what  I  said  to  Miss  Singleton  only 
out  of  a  bit  of  fun  !   I  protest  I  only  meant  to  make 
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game  of  Sam,  and  to  give  Miss  Singleton  some  good 
advice,  that  was  all  I  am  sure,  and  if  she  is  angry 
about  it,  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  I  thought  I  had  told  you  that  it  was  not  in  your 
power  to  make  me  angry,  and  why  will  you  urge  me 
to  repeat  it  to  you,  Olive,  that  you  cannot  do  so  from 
any  observations  you  have  made  on  Mr.  Samuel  Rus- 
sel,  and,  as  to  any  advice  you  may  think  it  necessary 
to  give  me,  pray  reserve  it,  my  dear  girl,  for  yourself 
— you  will  have  plenty  of  occasion  for  it  hereafter ; — 
be  not  so  liberal  of  it  at  the  present  moment,  nor  fool- 
ishly waste  it  on  one  who  does  not  require  your  assist- 
ance ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  Olive,  you  will  one  day 
sadly  stand  in  need  of  advice  from  the  lips  of  real  and 
undisguised  friendship :  Heaven  grant  you  may  not  at 
the  same  moment  stand  in  need  of  protection  !  There 
are  false  lovers,  as  well  as  false  friends, — of  both  be- 
ware ;  and  think,  if  you  can  reflect  at  all,  of  the 
warning  given  you  now  by  the  despised  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton !" 

The  face  and  neck  of  Olive  were  both  coloured  with 
the  deepest  crimson ;  she  could  not  be  insensible  to 
where  the  allusion  pointed  in  this  warning,  so  affect- 
ingly  given  her  by  Agatha  Singleton,  and  she  had 
some  consciousness  about  her  that  her  cousin  Craftly's 
conduct  had  not  of  late  been  quite  so  honourable  or 
sincere^  as  from  his  professions  of  impassioned  fond- 
ness she  had  expected ;  yet  the  vanity,  and,  alas !  the 
weakness  of  this  too  credulous  girl  was  easily  re- 
conciled to  this  seeming  want  of  sincerity  in  her  lover, 
by  the  fond  idea  that  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  whom  be  passionately  adored,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered her  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex, — and  was  not 
this  sufficient,  oh!  more  than  sufficient,  to  atone  for 
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the  little  omissions  that  Leontine  had  lately  been  guilty 
of  towards  her  ?  and  would  he  not  shortly  return  from 
the  herring  fishery,  and  breathe  anew  his  professions  of 
ardent  love  and  adoration  in  her  ear;  and  was  not  the 
voice  of  Leontine  sweeter  and  more  melodious  than  the 
music  of  the  spheres  ?  and,  perhaps,  Leontine  would 
lay  all  his  fortune  at  her  feet,  and  marry  her  ! — per- 
haps ?  there  was  no  perhaps  in  the  case,  for  be  had 
told  her  that  he  would, — and  who  could  doubt  so 
sweet,  so  fond,  so  passionate  a  lover  ?  In  short,  the 
silly  Olive  had  so  many  reasons  to  adduce  for  Leon- 
tine being  faithful  and  honourable  towards  her,  when 
he  came  back  from  the  herring  fishery,  that  the  warn- 
ing just  given  her  by  Agatha  Singleton  rested  as 
lightly  on  her  mind  as  the  dew  on  opening  flowers 
when  the  leaves  are  shaken ;  and  the  deep  crimson 
blush  which  had  at  first  betrayed  her  consciousness 
that  Leontine  might  prove  unworthy  of  her  affections, 
notwithstanding  all  his  violent  declarations  of  regard 
and  fondness,  quickly  faded  from  her  countenance, 
which  she  artfully  contrived  to  dress  in  smiles ;  by  no 
means  willing  to  let  her  sister  Jessy  see  that  the 
warning  given  by  Agatha  so  impressively,  was  either 
dreaded  by  her,  or  a  subject  she  thought  of  the  slight- 
est consequence :  with  affected  playfulness,  therefore, 
she  exclaimed,—  , 

"  Lord  i  I  am  sure  I  have  no  lovers  that  I  need  be 
afraid  o£  Miss  Singleton,  so  you  have  no  occasion  to 
alarm  yourself  on  my  account ;  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  you  and  my  sister  Jessy  take  me  for,  I  assure  you ; 
I  know  when  a  man  means  fairly  and  honourably  by 
me,  as  well  as  most  folks,  though  they  pretend  to  be. 
so  wise  and  so  cunning." 

"  To  be  cunning,  Olive,  is  do  proof  of  wisdom,"  an- 
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fwered  Agatha,  6miling,  "  but  I  have  sometimes  heard 
of  cunning  fools,  too  wise  even  for  themselves :  but  a 
trace  to  arguments  so  futile.  Since  you  will  not  un- 
derstand me,  you  must  use  your  own  discretion  to 
guide  you  through  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  from 
which  may  you  ever  escape  from  the  dangers  of  your 
own  credulity  and  inexperience!  Let  us,  then,  no 
longer  converse  on  a  subject  so  unpleasing," 

"  Aye,  do  let  as  talk  of  something  else,  pray,  Miss 
Singleton,"  cried  Olive,  "  for  I  protest,  Jessy's  long 
face,  and  your  grave  conversation,  has  somehow  or 
other  made  me  serious ;  and  I  hate  any  thing  that  is 
serious ;  now,  I  was  thinking,  that  while  father  and 
Sam  Russel  are  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  over 
their  pipes  and  tobacco,  how  nicely  we  might  just  step 
Over  to  Margaret  Craftly,  and  take  a  dish  of  tea  with 
her ; — Have  you  any  objection,  Miss  Singleton  ?'' 

Agatha,  whose  beautiful  countenance  had  resumed 
its  natural  soft  and  celestial  expression,  without  re- 
taining  an^atom  of  resentment  against  Olive,  now  re- 
plied with  the  most  good-humoured  sweetness, — 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Olive,  provided  it  is  agreeable  to 
Jessy,  and  your  father  is  apprised  of  our  intentions ; 
but  certainly  I  would  not  choose  to  go  there  without 
liia  permission.'1 

"Lord,  Miss  Singleton!"  cried  Olive,  laughing, 
"  what  signifies  asking  father,  who  will  be  three  hours 
or  more  over  his  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  would  be  quite 
angry  if  any  one  was  to  go  and  disturb  him  from  it : 
cannot  you  go  outside  the  door  without  his  knowing 
ofitr 

"  No,  Olive,  I  don't  think  it  at  all  proper,  that  any 
of  ug  should  be  where  he  does  not  know,"  answered 
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Agatha,  with  grave  and  serious  expression  ;  a  father 
has  a  right  to  know  in  what  company  his  children  are 
at  all  times.1' 

"  Lord,  how  formal  and  precise !"  cried  Olive ; 
"  but,  since  you  choose  to  be  so  very  particular,  Miss 
Singleton,  had  you  not  better  go  and  tell  him  your- 
self, that  we  are  going  over  to  Margaret  Craftly's  ? 
for  I  don't  intend  to  take  that  trouble,  I  promise  you ; 
I  never  think  of  asking  father  where  I  choose  to  go, 
whenever  I  have  a  mind,—- do  I,  Jessy  ?  besides,  poor 
Sam  will  be  so  happy  to  obtain  a  sight  of  you,  if  it  be 
only  for  a  moment, — he  will  be  ready  to  jump  out  of 
his  skin." 

"  Then  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  procure  him 
that  gratification,  you  saucy  girl,"  cried  Agatha,  play- 
fully, "and  must  choose  Jessy  for  my  ambassadress  on 
this  occasion.  Jessy,  my  darling,  will  you  go  and  tell 
your  father  that  we  are  going  to  Miss  Craftly's  ?  and 
I  will  go  and  get  my  bonnet  and  shawl." 

"  And  so  will  I,"  exclaimed  Olive ;  "  and  Jess,  I 
will  bring  down  yours, — shall  I,  darling  ? 

There  was  a  peculiar  expression  of  irony,  half  jest, 
half  earnest,  that  hung  upon  Olive's  lip,  as  she  be- 
stowed this  last  epithet  upon  her  sister,  who  had 
flown  on  the  instant  to  obey  Agatha's  command,  and 
Jessy  did  not  hear  it ;  but  it  was  far  from  being  no- 
ticed by  our  lovely  heroine,  who  rather  pitied  than 
condemned  the  uncomfortable  feelings  that  must 
lodge  in  a  bosom  so  prone  to  jealousy  and  envy  as 
was  that  of  Olive  Blust,  and  excited  against  so  gentle 
and  unoffending  a  being  as  the  mild  and  sweet  Jessy $ 
and  Agatha  felt  rejoiced  that  the  sarcastic  tone  in 
which  her  sister  bad  spoken  to  her,  had  not  reached 
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the  ear  of  this  affectionate  girl,  who  returned  id  less 
than  ten  minutes  from  the  mission  which-  she  had  un- 
dertaken* exclaiming, — 

"  Dear  Miss  Singleton  !  I  have  succeeded,— father 
wilt  let  -us  go  to  our  kinswoman's  to  tea,  but  has  laid 
positive  commands  on-  us  to  return  home  to  supper  ; 
he  says  he  leaves  it  all;  to  you,  dearest  Agatha,  for  he- 
knows  that  you  would  not  willingly  depart  from  his 
requests*" 

"  Lord,  do  pat  on  your  bonnet  and  scarf,  Jessy  \w 
cried  Olive,  who  was  impatient  to  be  gone ;  "  and? 
don't  keep  Mi6s  Singleton  and  I  waiting  here  all 
night,  to  hear  all  the  ridiculous  nonsense  of  what 
father  says,  just  as  if  we  were  not  old  enough  to  take* 
care  of  ourselves.99 

And  away  Olive  scampered,  leaving  her  sister  audi 
Agatha  to  follow  her  when  they  pleased ;  and  our  he* 
roine,  taking  the  arm  of  Jessy,  began  to  overtake  her 
at  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  which  was  yet  at  a  consider* 
able  distance  from  the  habitation  of  Margaret  Craftly ; 
and  Olive  not  being  in  hearing,  Jessy  addressed  the* 
fbllowmg  sentence,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice,  to 
her  companion :— 

"How  impatient  is  Olive  to,  get  to  Margaret's  this 
evening!  do  you  not  observe  her  exceeding  anxiety, 
my  dear  Miss  Singleton  ?"  to  which  Agatha  replied}, 
in  as  low  a  whisper, — 

"  1  do,  Jessy,  and  I  fear  she  has  other  motives  thau 
merely  the  seeing  Margaret,  in  going  there  this  even*- 

mg." 

"  Yet  Leonttne  fs  not  returned  from  the  fishery,  at 
least,  I  have  not  heard  of  his  arrival  from  Sam,  with 
whom  he  is  so  intimately  acquainted,"  cried  Jessy  ;. 
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'  "  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  accustomed  to  watch 
this  period  with  the  most  unceasing  anxiety,  and  to 
hail  it  as  the  welcome  harbinger  of  joy,  peace,  and 
happiness.9' 

"  Be  thankful  that  this  period  is  past,  and  that  you 
no  longer  hail  it  with  rapture  or  delight !"  exclaimed 
Agatha,  in  the  most  energetic  tone,  and  gently  pres- 
sing the  hand  that  was  linked  within  her  own, 

"  I  do,  I  am  thankful,"  uttered  Jessy ; "  do  not  ima- 
gine that  I  am  so  weak  as  to  regret  it,  or  wish  that 
period  to  return  again  to  Jessy." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  it  were  so,  my  dear  girl," 
cried  Agatha,  "  and  already  do  I  fear  the  apostacy  of 
that  licentious  being,  Craftly,to  your  sister,  as  well  as 
to  yourself.  Imprudent  Olive  !  how  speedily  will  she 
jfepent  of  having  bestowed  her  affections  on  a  liber- 
tine, who  never  yet  was  true  or  faithful  to  mortal 
woman.  Leontine  is  false  to  her,  believe  me,  Jessy, 
aa  he  has  been  to  you*  The  heart  of  a  libertine 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  love.  How  can  that  man  love 
one  woman,  who  seeks  to  betray  all !  Impossible,  my 
dear  girl ;  he  may  talk  of  love  indeed,  but  his  heart 
has  never  glowed  with  half  so  pure  and  tender  a  pas- 
sion, for  his  passions  resemble  those  of  a  demon,  cal- 
culated only  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  being  who 
looks  up  to  him  for  protection  :  surely,  surely  Olive 
will  be  convinced  in  time  of  the  deception  of  Craftly, 
whom  I  strongly  suspect  is  even  now  forming  some 
stratagem  for  obtaining  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  her,  through  the  medium  of  some  unknown  and 
mysterious  visitor  at  Herring  Dale." — And  Agatha  for 
the  first  time  imparted  to  Jessy  the  incident  she  had 
met  with  one  night  at  her  chamber-window : — "  Since 
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which,  Jessy/9  added  Agatha,  "  I  have  always  sus- 
pected that  Leontine  Craftly  has  some  secret  intelli- 
gence of  whatever  is  passing  beneath  your  father's 
roof.  The  voice  was  indeed  familiar  to  my  ear,  but 
•t  was  not  the  voice  of  your  kinsman,  Craftly,  nor  that 
of  Russell." 

"  But  it  might  be  the  voice  of  the  invisible  poet 
who  presented  you  with  the  myrtlf  tree,  dear  Agatha," 
said  Jessy,  with  a  smile.  >'%,** 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  very  sure  that  ft  was  not  him,"  cried 
Agatha,  blushing  deeply  at  Jess  /'s  observation. 

"  Why,  do  you  know  who  it  vras  that  gave  you  that 
myrtle-tree  ?"  enquired  Jessy  artlessly. 

To  which  Agatha  with  modest  hesitation  replied, 

"  I  will  not  say  that  I  do,  not,  because  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  concealing  this  circumstance  from  one 
in  whose  breast  I  can  place  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence. It  was  by  mere  accident,  Jessy,  that  I  discd- 
rered  the  giver  of  that  myrtle  to  be — Lord  Montague." 

"  Lord  Montague,"  repeated  Jessy,  with  astonish- 
ment,"  how  you  suprise  me,  dearest. Agatha,  and  yet 
you  never  beheld  Lord  Montague  but  once,— tlife 
morning  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff."  :- 

"  Never,  tp  my  recollection,9'  answered  Agatha ; 
"  but  it  is  very  evident  that  he  has  seen  me  some- 
where." 

"  And  seeing  you,  Agatha,  it  was  not  easy  to  forget 
you,"  uttered  Jessy,  with  somewhat  of  an  arch  smile, 
which  could  not  be  mistaken  by  her  lovely  friend. 

But  what  was  Jessy's  surprise,  when  she  answered 
her  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Not  another  sentence  of  Lord  Montague,  if  you 
love  me,  Jessy ;  never  to  me  again  let  the  name  of 
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Lord  Montague  <eacape  your  lips :  Jessy,  I  have  the 
moat  urgent  reasons  for  repealing  Una  request*" 

To  which  Jessy  almost  immediately  replied,  (ob- 
serving with  still  greater  astonishment  the  deep  ex- 
pression of  serious  concern  which  was  imprinted  on 
.every  feature  of  Agatha,) — "And  if  you  had  not 
urgent  reasons  lor  repeating  this  request,  dearest  Miss 
Singleton,  do  not  imagine  that  I  would  be  so  un- 
guarded, so  ung^Q^ul,  as  to  mention  it  to  a  living 
soul ;  every  word^ou  utter  to  me  is  sacred  as  holy 
records  from  above/' 

"  I  believe,  it,  deai?  Jessy,"  cried  Agatha,  "  and  will 
converse  with  you  more  freely  on  this  subject  at  a 
fitter  opportunity ;  at  present,  there  is  danger  of  be- 
ing overheard,  at  least  by  Olive,  who  is  now  coming 
towards  us." 

Olive  now  approached  them  within  a  very  few  steps, 
and  seemed  panting  for  breath ;  at  length,  having  re- 
covered, she  exclaimed,— 

"  Have  you  seen  the  old  gypsy  woman,  with  a  red 
cloak  and  a  grey  beard,  that  was  gathering  up  cockles 
just  now  on  the  sands.  I  protest  I  would  have  had  my 
fortune  told,  only  I  was  so  much  frightened  at  her  ap- 
pearance, for  she  looked  more  like  an  old  hermit  than 
a  woman,  though  she  had  red  petticoats  on." 
'  "We  have  seen  nothing  of  her  as  yet,"  cried  Aga- 
tha, "but  surely,  Olive,  you  would  not  be  so  ridicu- 
lous as  to  be  imposed  on  by  such  creatures,  or  seek  to 
search  for  mysteries  which  they  have  no  power  to 
unfold." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  am  sure  they  have,  though,9  cried  Olive, 
"  for  I  have  had  my  fortune  told  by  a  gypsy  before 
now,  and  every  word  came  true;  did  it  not,. Jessy !* 
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"  Yes,  when  you  told  her  what  to  say,"  said  Jessy, 
laughing;  "it  was  net  likely  she  would  miss  her 
mark." 

"  Well,  I  protest  I  wish  the  oid  woman  would  over-, 
take  us  before  me  get  to  Margaret's,"  cried  Olive,  "she 
should  tell  my  fortune  immediately :  I  should  like  to 
know  whether"—  j[  / 

Olive,  now  colouring  deeply,  thought  proper  to 
make  a  full  stop ;  but  her  meaning  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood :  and  they  were  proceeding  at  a  very  rapid 
pace  towards  the  habitation  of  Margaret  Craftly, 
when  Olive  happening  to  look  behind  her  in  the  same 
direction  where  she  had  seen  the  old  gypsy,  suddenly 
exclaimed, — 

Oh,  my  gracious  !  look,  Jessy  j  look,  Miss  Single- 
ton ;  there  is  the  old  woman  trotting  behind  us,  with 
her  basket  and  her  staff.  Let  us  stop,  and  see  if  stye 
will  say  any  thing  to  us*19 

" Nonsense,  Olivet  it  is  exceedingly  improper,'9 
cried  Agatha ;  u  what  can  you  suppose  she  will  -have 
to  say  to  us,  except  imposing  a  parcel  of  idle  tales 
upon  us,  in  order  to  draw  some  money  from  us." 

"  Well,  and  whore  is  the  harm  of  giving  the  poor 
old  woman  a  few  pence,9'  rejoined  Olive. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  harm  attached  to  that  part 
of  the  business,  if  you  wish  it,9'  cried  Agatha,  "  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  give  the  old  woman  my  mite  too 
into  the  bargain,  but  not  on  the  score  of  her  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  mystic  art9' 

By  this  time  the  old  woman,  (certainly  a  gypsy  in 
her  appearance,  and  one  ef  the  most  extraordinary 
stature,)  had  come  close  up  to  them,  and  surveyed  them 
with  no  very  pleasing  aspect;  which  indeed  Olive* 
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who  clung  fast  to  Agatha's  arm,  partly  from  fear,  and 
partly  from  anxiety  to  address  her  in  the  following 
terms  i— 

.  a  Good-day  to  you  mother  I"— on  which  the  old 
woman,  scowling  from  beneath  a  pair  of  large  grey 
and  bushy  eyebrows,  uttered,  in  a  surly  tone, — 
•  "  M^her  to  you,  daughter  I  I  am  no  mother,  thank 
the  Fates— you  may  be— mil  be, — there's  naught  on 
earth  will  prevent  it.* 

Olive  how  suddenly  quitted  the  arm  of  her  lovely 
protectress,  and  springing  to  the  side  of  the  old  gypsy, 
eagerly  demanded  to  know  if  she  would  tell  her  for- 
tune :  "  and  here's  money  for  you,"  cried  the  impatient 
Olive,  flinging  into  her  basket  of  cockles  some  silver, 
which  the  old  woman  deliberately  took  out  again  and 
returned  with  scorn,  while  she  uttered  the  following 
sentence  in.  the  most  discordant  tones, — 

"  Money  !"  exclaimed  she,  "  and  think'st  thou  I 
deal  in  money,  that  pander  to  knaves  and  fools  ;  that 
demon's  curse,  to  tempt  the  wicked  to  betray  the  inno- 
cent ;  that  devil  which  rides  uppermost  in  man's  insa- 
tiate heart,  nor  rests  till  the  hand  of  death  has  shut  it 
out.  Money  !  no,  daughter,  I  will  have  naught  to  do 
with  money." 

"  What  shall  I  give  thee,  then,  mother,  to  tell  me 
my  fortune  ?''  cried  Olive,  yet  more  impatiently  than 
before ;  while  Agatha,  struck  by  her  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  by  the  singularity  of  her  manner 
and  language,  was  observing  her  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention :  when  she  replied  in  a  more  softened 
.  accent, — 

"  Thou  can'st  not  give  me  what  I  want,  child  ;— 
poor  chick,  thou  dost  not  know  what  is  good  for  thy- 
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self,  or  thou  wouldst  not  seek  to  know  thy  fortune. 
Wait  till  it  comes;  it  wont  tarry  long,  I  promise  thee; 
'tis  in  the  web  of  time,  and  time  is  on  the  wing.  Art 
thou  satisfied  ?" 

"My  gracious!"  cried  Olive,  laughing,  "  what  have 
you  said  to  satisfy  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  ?" 

"  Enough,  if  thou  art  wise,'9  cried  the  old  woman, 
with  a  horrible  grin ;  and  Agatha  now  began  to  be 
seriously,  alarmed  that  they  had  encountered  a  ma- 
niac or  something  worse,  from  the  manner  of  so 
strange  and  singular  a  being,  and  entreated  Olive  to 
let  her  alone,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  accept  of  any  tri- 
fling presents  from  them,  and  to  proceed  on  their 
walk.  But  Olive,  ever  perverse  and  contradictory, 
persisted  in  tormenting  the  old  gypsy  with  asking  a 
variety  of  questions^  till,  highly  provoked,  and  out  of 
all  patience  with  the  silly  and  weak-minded  girl,  Aga- 
tha exclaimed, — 

"  Olive !  why  will  you  persist  in  such  ridiculous  be- 
haviour, at  the  same  time  that  you  annoy  this  good  old 
woman  with  questions,  which,  if  she  did  know,  she  is 
too  wise  to  answer  ?  Come,  let  us  begone  to  your  cou- 
sin Margaret's  before  the  shades  of  evening  come  on  ; 
see,  the  sun  is  setting  fast." 

In  a  moment  the  old  woman  fixed  her  eyes  full  on 
the  face  of  Agatha,  but  she  no  longer  looked  with  a 
scowlfng  aspect;  and,  softening  her  voice  to  a  tone  of 
peculiar  sadness,  she  sighed  deeply  while  she  mur- 
mured forth, — 

"  Beauteous  maiden,  may  the  sun  that  lights  the 
youthful  spring  of  thy  happiness  never  set  in  sadness, 
as  it  dawned  on  thy  infant  birth !  Alas,  sweet  maid  t 
in  the  fairest  flowers  too  oft  we  see  the  canker-worm 
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invade  the  blossom  'ere  the  fruit  be  blown  ! — yet  will 
the  guardian  of  thy  innocence  and  virtue  avert  a  rep- 
tile's curse  !  An  angel's  prayers  shall  save  thee,  love- 
liest, from  the  hand  of  harm !" — Surprise,  and  astonish^ 
ment  not  unfixed  with  fear,  now  assailed  the  feelings 
of  the  wonder-struck  Agatha,  on  hearing  the  old 
gypsy  pronounce  such  mysterious  words,  which  were 
accompanied  with  so  much  energy  and  peculiarity  of 
manner  towards  her  alone :  How  could  she  tell  what 
misery  had  dawned  on  her  infant  birth,  or  what  hap- 
piness might  yet  be  in  store  for  her  ?  and,  though  she 
could  not  treat  the  subject  with  youthful  levity,  she 
was  very  fer  from  believing  that  the  old  gypsy  had,  or 
could  have,  any  prescience  of  her  future  destiny,  or 
could  avert  the  evils  of  her  fete.  Agatha  had  been 
taught  by  her  father  never  to  imbibe  principles  of  a 
superstitious  nature,  or  that  inclined  to  the  least  co- 
louring of  doubt  of  the  unerring  power  of  one  Su» 
preme  Being  alone  mighty  and  infinite,  but  absolute 
and  unchangeable  in  his  dispensations  to  the  creatures 
formed  by  his  own  hand,  the  destination  of  whom  be* 
longs,  and  is  known  only  to  Himself :  it  cannot  be  a 
prescience  given  to  mortals*,  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
formed  only  out  of  the  self-same  day,  and  do  not  know 
the  peculiar  misery  or  happiness  of  their  own  fete 
How,  then^can  they  tell  it  to  others  ?  it  would  puzzle  the 
wisest  philosopher,  we  believe,  to  answer  this  question. 
But  to  proceed : — Agatha  did- not  precisely  tell  the 
old  woman  that  she  knew  as  little  of  her  future  des- 
tiny as  she  did  of  her  own,  but  smilingly  thanked  her 
for  the  favourable  presage  she  had  augured  of  her 
fete,  and  besought  her  to  accept  of  some  trifle  which 
she  might  have  about  her,  in  token  of  her  gratitude. 
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"And  wilt  thou  give  roe  what  I  shall  ask  of  thee, 
maiden  ?"  cried  the  old  gypsy,  with  a  sudden  transi* 
tion  fton  sadness  to  the  most  brisk  and  vivacious  hu- 
mour; which  made  Agatha  again  resume  her  former 
opiaton,  that  the  old  woman'*  intellects  were  certainly 
deranged,  and  she  answered  with  great  timidity,— 

"  I  will  certainly  not  refuse  you,  if  it  be  in  my 
power." 

u  Give  me  that  sprig  of  myrtle  which  bow  decorates 
thy  tardy  fortem,"  uttered  the  old  woman ;  "  and  it 
wtfl  be  far  more  precious  to  me  than  rubies  or  dia- 
monds." ^ 

u  Tou  are  jesting  aow,"jcrted  Agatha,  deeply  Mush* 
ing,  aad  not  endeavouring  to  make  any  advances  to- 
wards removing  the  myrtle  from  her  snowy  bre6$|& 

"  I  am  serious,  ftaideu,"  cried  the  old  wqmaft;  «  I 
am  not  used  40  jesi$— jpive  me  that  myrtle,  or,  refusing 
it,  you  will  have  wormwood  planted  in  that  breast  of 
Mow  ;  take  your  choice  'ere  you  bid  me  farewell-" 

"  Dearest  AgaJ&a?"  -cried  the  trembling  Jessy,  "  give 
her  the  myrtle,  and  )et  her  begone," 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mb*  Singleton,  give  the  old 
wretch  the  myrtle !"  whispered  Olive,  who  had  adopted 
a  similar  idea  with  Agatha,  that  the  old  gypsy  was 
crazy,  "  for  I  begin  to  be  terribly  afraid  of  her;  we 
shall  certainly  be  bewitched  by  her  before  we  get  to 
Margaret's." 

Thus  compelled  by  necessity  alone,  and  the  fears  of 
both  Jessy  and  Olive,  Agatha  drew  from  her  beau* 
teous  bosom  the  gift  of  Lord  Montague  Montaui), 
and  unwillingly  placing  it  in  therhands  of  the  old-wo- 
man, exclaimed, — 

"  Since  you  require  so  trifling  a  favour,  and  will 
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take  no  other,  receive  it,  though  I  would  you  had  not 
taken  a  fancy  to  that  in  particular.*  . 

"  And  if  so  trifling,  why  dost  thou  prize  it,  maiden  i* 
enquired  the  gypsy. 

"  1  did  not  tell  you  that  I  prized  it,"  retorted 
Agatha,  with  a  brighter  tint  glowing  on  her  lovely 
cheek. 

"  Then  why  do  you  feel  regret  at  parting  with  it?" 
quickly  answered  she. 

Agatha  was  silent :  she  averted  her  head  from  the 
piercing  glance  of  the  old  woman,  who,  casting  on  her 
a  look  of  almost  undefinable  expression,  pronounced 
the  following  words :— "  Before  the  leaves  of  this 
mfrtle  wither  we  shall  meet  again ;"  and  darting  into 
the  deep  embowering  shades  that  were  before  her,  in- 
stantaneously disappeared  from  their  view,  leaving 
Agatha  and  Jhe  two  sisters  with  no  other  impression 
on  their  minds,  than  of  the  old  woman  being  insane ; 
and  they  lost  not  a  moment,  with  no  small  terror  and 
alarm  by  the  apprehension  of  her  again  pursuing  them, 
in  endeavouring  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  ha- 
bitation of  Margaret  Craftly. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


*  Dear  are  the  bonds  of  consanguinity, 

Holy,  paternal,  and  fraternal  love  I 

Yet  to  tow  perpetual  virginity,    # 

Still  in  the  circle  of  those  ties  to  move, 

Thy  wonted  wisdom,  dearest,  doth  not  prove; 

Nor  that  bless'd  sweetness  that  belongs  to  thee 

Nor  goodness  that  I  prise  all  charms  above: 

Oh,  mine's  no  sophistry,  bnt  homely  truth  1 

What  sin  were  it  to  waste  such  loveliness  and  youth F 

Olive  was  the  first  almost  in  breathless  accents  to 
relate  to  Margaret  the  incident  they  had  met  with, 
and  the  alarm  they  had  undergone,  at  the  singular 
manner,  appearance,  and  language  of  the  old  gypsy 
woman,  and  what  she  had  said  to  Miss  Singleton. 
Meanwhile  Jessy  and  Agatha  had  seated  themselves, 
without  having  the  power  to  articulate  a  sentence; 
the  former  having  actually  been  under  the  influence  of 
terror  and  fright,  and  the  latter  feeling  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  part  with  her  branch  of  myrtle,  which  she 
could  not  account  for;  since,  at  the  very  best,  what  was 
it  but  a  mere  sprig  of  myrtle,  which  she  could  easily 
replace,  if  she  wanted  it,  from  the  very  tree  itself. 
The  prediction  of  the  old  gypsy,  that  she  was  shortly 
to  meet  her  again,  did  not  give  her  a  moment's  unea- 
siness, as  she  attributed  all  that  she  had  addressed  to 
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her  as  the  mere  wanderings  of  a  disturbed  imaginations 
still, — during  tea,  which  was  immediately  ordered  in  by 
Margaret,  who  endeavoured  to  chase  from  their  minds 
all  apprehension  of  again  seeing  the  old  woman,  and 
assuring  them  that  Nicholas  should  see  them  safe 
home  to  Herring  Dale, — still  ourlcvtJy  heroine  could 
not  help  deploring  the  loss  of  her  myrtle,  blushing 
deeply  as  she  exclaimed, — 

u  I  should  not  have  minded  if  she  had  asked  me  for 
any  thing  e.se  I  had  about  me  but  that  sprig  of 
myrtle,  and  it  is  really  something'  singularly  strange, 
that  it  was  only  to  this  myrtle  she  should  take  a 
fancy." 

"  And  she  said  that  before  the  leaves  were  withered 
she  would  meet  you  again,  Miss  Singleton,"  cried 
Olive ;  "my  gracious  !  I  am  so  happy  that  she  did  not 
take  just  such  a  fancy  to  any  thing  I  had  1  for  I  verily 
believe  that  she  is  a  witch,  and  can  bewitch  every  body 
she  has  a  mind," 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  witches,  and  therefore  do  not 
entertain  any  apprehension  of  the  kind,"  replied  Aga- 
tha; "  I  am  only  sorry  that  she  obtained  the  myrtle 
from  me  by  her  hypocritical  cant  and  ridiculous  pro- 
phecies." 

"  Lord,  Miss  Singleton,  I  never  heard  you  so 
anxious  about  a  trifle  before  !"  rejoined  Olive ;  "  for 
what  is  there  in  a  bit  of  trumpery  myrtle  to  make  such 
a  piece  of  work  about  ?  but,  Lord  t  now  I  think  of  it, 
where  did  you  get  it,  Miss  Singleton  ?  perhaps  you 
got  it  off  the  tree  that  somebody  placed  under  your 
'chamber  window  ;  but,  as  you  cannot  tell  who  it  was, 
I  should  not  care  so  much  about  the  giver/9 

Agatha,  during  this  rude  speech  of  tk»  envious  and 
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inquisitive  Olive,  had  betrayed  no  small  symptoms  of 
embarrassment;  the  more  as  the  eyes  of  Margaret 
Craft] j  were  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression  of  evi- 
dent astonishment ;  yet,  willing  to  encourage  the  idea 
of  Olive,  that  she  had  taken  the  branch  from  the 
myrtle-tree,  and  to  avoid  all  farther  rude  interroga- 
tories on  the  subject,  she  endeavoured  to  collect  her- 
self, and,  assuming  an  air  of  careless  indifference,  re* 
plied,— 

"  Neither  the  myrtle-tree,  nor  the  giver  of  it,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  is,  I  assure  you,  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence ;  yet  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  have  parted 
even  with  such  a  trifle,  merely  to  gratify  the  whims  of 
a  foolish  old  woman  who  chose  to  demand  it,  because 
she  happened  to  chatter  a  parcel  of  idle  and  unmeaning 
jargon  ;  however,  it  is  scarce  worth  mentioning  or 
thinking  of  again." 

This  speech,  apparently  so  carelessly  given,  com- 
pletely silenced  all  further  conversation  on  the  subject, 
and  other  topics  were  canvassed  of  a  far  more  interest- 
ing nature  to  some  of  the  party,  and  that  was  the  ex- 
pected return,  of  Leontine  Craftly  from  the  herring 
fishery :  and  Margaret  expressing  her  fears  that  her 
brother  had  not  met  with  the  success  he  had  done  on 
his  former  voyage,  and  that  some  unexpected  incident 
'  had  detained  him  on  the  coast,  Olive  exclaimed,— 

"  Lord,  Margaret,  don't  vapour  one  to  death  with 
your  dismal  fears ! — I  protest  you  make  one  quite 
melancholy;  I  dare  say  that  Leo  is  quite  safe;  for  if 
any  thing  had  happened  very  particular  to  him,  you 
would  not  have  been  the  first  to  have  been  informed 
of  it,  I  can  assure  you.*' 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Olive  Blust,  that  is  taking  upon  yon 
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to  say  a  great  deal/9  replied  Margaret  somewhat 
tartly ;  "  I  do  not  know  who  has  a  better  right  than 
his  own  sister  to  hear  of  his  concerns ;  but  it  is  all 
very  well,  'Miss  Olive — it  is  all  very  well,"  repeated 
Margaret,  with  additional  asperity ;  "  Leo,  perhaps, 
has  found  a  more  able  counselled  and  a  more  warmly 
attached  friend  than  Margaret  Craftly,  in  whose  bo- 
som he  may  choose  to  repose  his  confidential  afiairs  ; 
but  I  am  well  persuaded  that  he  never  will  find  a  more 
sincere  or  a  less  self-interested  one.9' 

"  Well,  you  need  not  be  so  snappish  about  it,  Miss 
.  Margaret,99  cried  Olive,  "  Leo  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  pleases,  without  pskingyour  leave,  I  suppose;  you 
cannot  expect  him  to  be  tied  to  your  aprop-strings  now 
he  is  a  man,  Miss  Margaret ;  and  if  he  has  a  mind  to 
be  married,  what's  that  to  you  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  ?" 

The  astonished,  and  now  highly  offended  and  in- 
sulted Margaret,,  looked  at  Olive  as  if  doubting  the 
evidence  of  her  senses,  and  then  at  poor  Jessy,  as  if 
there  she  could  derive  any  intelligence,  or  an  expla- 
nation of  words  so  mysterious,  for  never  had  Olive 
spoken  with  such  unparalleled  effrontery  of  address 
and  manner ;  but  Jessy  was  profoundly  silent,  as  well 
as  Agatha,  both  of  whom  were  shocked  at  the  preme- 
ditated attack  she  had  made  on  the  feelings  of  her 
inoffensive  and  good-natured  kinswoman,  who,  after  a 
painful  struggle  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  her  in- 
dignant emotions  of  rising  anger  against  this  shame- 
less girl,  exclaimed, — 

"  Olive,  I  did  not  wish  to  make  my.  brother's  dwel- 
ling, and  my  own,  a  scene  of  contentious  jarring,  or 
to  render  your  sister,  and  the  amiable  Miss  Singleton* 
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uncomfortable  while  they  remain  in  it;  you  have 
afflicted  me  deeply,  but  really  more  on  your  own  ac- 
count than  my  own,  that  a  daughter  of  my  worthy 
kinsman's  should  have  betrayed  so  much  weakness  ol 
mind,— so  much  badness  of  heart !  I  will  not  flatter 
you,  Olive;  you  have  a  bad  heart,  foolish  in  your  own 
conceit,  and  evil-minded  to  every  body  else.  Had 
your  poor  mother  been  this  day  living,  she  would 
have  been  sorely  grieved  for  thy  sake,  child :  for  there 
was  not  a  better,  kind-hearted  woman  in  existence 
than  poor  Jessy  t  But  I  have  done  with  thee,  Olive 
Blust ;  I  have  done  with  thee,  child :  e'en  take  thy 
own  blind,  foolish,  ahd  perverse  ways,  and  do  as  thou 
wilt ;  thou  wilt  one  day  bring  a  sorrowful  heart  to 
repentance,  and  mayhap  the  grey  hairs  of  thy  fond 

old  father  to" Margaret  stopt — looked  a  moment 

at  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  trembling,  gentle  Jessy,  arid 
breathed  out  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  a  heart- 
felt sigh/' 

Meanwhile,  Olive  had  sunk  into  a  sullen  and  obsti- 
nate silence,  and  seemed  neither  affected  by  the 
emotions  of  her  kinswoman,  or  moved  by  the  tears  of 
her  gentle  sister. 

And  Agatha,  shocked  at  this  insensibility,  as  well  as 
the  depravity  of  her  unnatural  and  unfeeling  disposi- 
tion ;  and,  imagining  that  the  sooner  this  discussion 
was  put  an  end  to  the  better,  by  quitting  Margaret's 
residence  as  soon  as  possible,  proposed  to  Jessy  that 
they  should  immediately  return  to  Herring  Dale ; 
alleging  to  Miss  Craftly,  as  a  reason  for  her  hasty 
departure,  the  promise  given  to  the  fisher,  to  be  home 
to  supper : — "  On  which  condition,  you  will  excuse 
our  remaining  longer,  I  know,  my  dear  Miss  Craftly,*9 
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uttered  Agatha,  with  her  accustomed  sweetness,  and 
rising  to  put  on  her  scar! 

u  Oh,  my  dear  i  don't  apologize  to  me  for  only  doing 
what  you  consider  to  be  your  duty,"  cried  Margaret, 
surveying  the  calm,  placid,  and  lovely  features  of 
Agatha  with  unspeakable  satisfaction, u  which  you  are 
a  young  lady  too  sensible  of  propriety,  good  sense, 
and  delicacy,  ever  to  lose  sight  of:  and  I  hope  your 
next  visit  to  me,  my  dear  Miss  Singleton,  will  be  one 
of  a  more  agreeable  nature  than  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed this  evening.** 

Perhaps  this  speech  was  uttered  with  more  warmth 
than  she  intended,  for  it  immediately  crimsoned  the 
cheeks  of  the  indignant  Olive ;  who,  whisking  her 
bonnet  over  her  ears,  did  not  so  much  relax  from  her 
ill-humour  as  to  return  the  a  good  night"  which,  when 
they  were  ready  to  depart,  was  pronounced  by  Mar* 
garet,  in  a  tone  of  greater,  kindness  than  could  be 
expected,  after  the  treatment  she  had  received,  or 
that  her  petulant  and  unforgiving  young  kinswoman 
merited  at  her  hands.  But  the  affectionate  Jessy  am- 
ply atoned  for  the  want  of  feeling  in  her  sister,  by 
doubling  her  attention  to  Margaret  when  she  bade  her 
farewell,  and  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore she  paid  them  a  visit  at  Herring  Dale ;  to  which 
Margaret  coldly  replied, — 

"  That)  child,  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  time, 
place,  and  season  ;  there  is  a  time  and  season  for  all 
things,  you  know,  Jessy ;  but  I  shall  always  be  happy 
to  see  you  and  Miss  Singleton :  so  Heaven  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  again  t" 

Olive  had  taken  her  usual  flight,  according  to  her 
whimsical  disposition,  and   had  walked  with   rapid 
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stride*  to  a  considerable  distance  before  either  Aga- 
tha or  Jessy  could  reach  her ;  old  Nicholas  following 
close  at  their  heels,  whom  Margaret  had  appointed  for 
their  guardian,  to  see  them  safe  home. 

"  Olive,  how  can  you  think  that  Miss  Singleton  or 
I  can  at  all  keep  pace  with  you,  if  you  continue  walk* 
ing  on  at  that  rate  ?  pray  give  us  leave  to  breathe  a 
moment  at  the  foot  of  this  hill." — 

To  which  Olive  sullenly  replied,  and  relaxing  in  her 
pace  only  while  she  uttered, 

"  And  why  are  not  you  and  Miss  Singleton  able  to 
walk  as  fast  as  me,  pray ;  you  are  prodigiously  deli- 
cate all  of  a  sudden,  Miss  Jessy  ; — but  I  suppose  you 
have  taken  a  lesson  out  of  somebody's  book  that  shall 
be  nameless,  and  want  to  set  yourself  up  for  a  fine 
lady.  Never  the  more  I  sha'nt  wait  while  you  choose 
to  stay  here  cooling  your  heels  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  I  assure  you.  Father  will  wonder  where  the 
iickons  we  have  got  to  all  this  while." 

"Your  rudeness,  Miss  Blust,  is  actually  intolefra- 
ole,"  cried  Agatha,  obliged  to  sit  down  to  recover  her 
breath,  having  walked  so  rapidly ;  "  and  though  it  is 
too  contemptible  for  me  to  take  any  serious  offence  at 
it,  yet  I  would  advise  you  to  repress  it,  lest  it  might 
lead  to  some  unpleasant  altercation  with  one  who  will 
not  tamely  suffer  you  to  insult  me  with  impunity. 
He  is  your  protector  5  but  remember,  that  he  is  mine 
also.  He  will  shield  me  from  the  unmerited  attacks 
of  malevolence  and  ill-natured  sarcasm,  although 
exercised  on  me  by  you." 

"  Lord !  I  only  spoke  to  Jessy,"  cried  Olive,  now 
somewhat  abashed  by  a  rebuke  so  unexpected  from 
the  mild  and  gentle  Agatha ;  "I'm  sure  I  never  «o 
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mych  as  mentioned  your  name  bat  once,  and  then  it 
was  only  in  joke." 

«  True,"  retorted  Agatha, "  I  tun  always  a  nameless 
body  with  you,  Miss  Bluet,  but  I  am  not  at  a  loss  to 
guess  where  your  allusions  point;  you  do  not  repeat 
my  name  indeed,  but  remejnber,  that  the  dagger  ge- 
nerally strikes  deepest  when  aimed  in  the  dark." 

Old  Nicholas  now  stood  at  a  humble  distance,  but 
found  it  necessary  to  remind  them  that  the  hour  was 
growing  late,  and  night  advanced  apace. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  care  not  a  jot  how  late  *t  may 
be,  young  ladies,"  said  he,  "but  there  has  been  a 
grand  dinner  and  hunting  party  to-day  up  at  Lord 
Winstone's,  and  mayhap  some  of  the  gay  sparks  may 
be  journeying  homewards,  with  more  wine  in  their 
heads  than  they  have  discretion  in  their  hearts ;  and 
felling  in  with  three  such  handsome  young  ladies, 
there's  no  knowing  what  they  might  say  to  you ;  1 
would  defend  you  while  I  had  a  drop  of  blood  left  in 
my  old  veins ;  but  Lord  love  you !  I  should  be  no  more 
than  a  rat  in  the  way  of  Buch  ranting  blades." 

Agatha  and  Jessy  grew  Tearfully  alarmed  at  this 
unexpected  piece  of  intelligence  of  the  old  man's; 
while  Olive  laughed  immoderately  at  the  idea  of  en- 
countering them  before  they  reached  Herring  Dale, 
and  was  now  as  slow  in  her  movements  as  she  had 
been  rapid  in  them  before,  stopping  one  moment  on 
pretence  of  tying  her  bonnet,  and  the  next  to  adjust 
her  scarf,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  her  sister  and 
Agatha,  whri  in  vain  besought  her  to  reflect  on  the  pro- 
bability of  their  meeting  with  some  of  the  inebriated 
huntsmen;  on  which  she  exclaimed,  "  Danger  of  a  fid* 
dle-de-dee  I  what  harm  could  they  do  to  us,  when  we 
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are  so  near  father's ;  and  then  what  a  bit  of  ftin 
we  should  have,  if  they  should  offer  to  see  us  home* 
Father  would  look  so  funny,  and  Sam  Russel  so  fierce, 
that  I  protest  1  should  be  ready  to  die  with  laugh* 
ter." 

"  Well  Miss,  if  ever  I  heard  the  like  of  you,"  cried 
Nicholas ;  "  I  should  not  much  relish  such  sport,  if  I 
was  a  prudent  sort  of  a  body,  I  assure  you." 

"  Oh  my  heavens,  Olive !  how  can  you  talk  in  this 
manner  before  Nicholas,"  said  Jessy,  softly  whisper* 
trig  in  the  ear  of  her  sister,  "  I  wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  yourself;  what  must  he  think  of  you  ?" 

"  'Tis  very  plain  what  he  thinks  of  her,"  said  Aga- 
tha, increasing  her  pace,  and  uttering  this  in  as  soft  a 
whisper,  as  she  linked  her  arm  in  that  of  Jessy's,  en- 
treating  her  to  walk  with  as  much  speed  as  she  possi- 
bly could.  But  Nicholas,  who  at  this  moment  had 
proceeded  a  few  paces  before  them,  suddenly  called 
out  for  them  to  stop. 

«  For  may  I  never  smoke  tobacco,  ladies,"  uttered 
he,  "  if  there  be'ant  a  parcel  of  huntdmen  just  gallop- 
ing down  the  hill  at  full  speed !  if  you  stand  still  a 
bit  here,  belike  they'll  not  see  you,  and  pass  by ;  but 
if  they  chance  to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  your  petti* 
coats,  the  devil  an  inch  they  move  afterwards." 

Agatha  and  Jessy  instinctively  obeyed  the  voice  of 
their  conductor ;  but  Olive,  whether  by  accident  or  de- 
sign we  will  leave  the  reader  to  guess,  happened  to 
slip  her  scarf  loose  from  her  shoulders,  and  it  dropped . 
on  the  ground  just  as  the  huntsmen  appeared  in  view ; 
and  two  of  them  instantly  stopped  their  horses,  taking 
a  full  gaze  at  the  disrobed  Olive,  but  a  fuller  gaze  at 
the  trembling  and  now  dreadfully  alarmed  Agatha* 
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one  of  them  exclaiming  to  the  other,  "Halt,  Cleve- 
land! by  Heaven!  there  is  the  same  lovely  creature 
that  we  saw  at  Adams's  Library !  Fair  game,  by  all 
that's  beautiful!" 

"  And  the  pretty  little  girl  we  saw  with  her,"  uttered 
his  companion  in  the  same  licentious  tone  and  manner : 
I'll  attack  her — you  the  beauty !" 

"  Indeed,  gentlemen,"  cried  Nicholas,  advancing, 
with  his  oaken  stick  towards  them,  "  but  I  suppose 
you  will  attack  neither,  when  you  know  who  these 
young  ladies  are,  and  belong  to :  and  if  you  do  not,  1 
do  again  suppose,  that  seeing  they  are  females,  it' 
would  not  become  you  to  attack  them  in  any  sort  of 
ungentlemanly  manner." 

"  Confound  your  suppositions,  you  old  Quizby,  and 
are  you  their  protector  ?"  cried  the  younger  of  the 
huntsmen,  in  a  taunting  sarcastic  accent,  and  jumping 
off  his  horse  at  the  same  instant* 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  uttered  Nicholas,  "I  trust  they 
have  better  protection  than  a  poor  old  man,  who- 
can  do  naught  to  serve  them  ;  but  I  pray  that  Heaven 
will  protect  them.  And  what  have  they  to  fear, 
when  such  high-titled  'gentlemen  as  you  appear  be- 
fore them  ?  two  peers  of  the  British  realm,  I  am  very 
sure,  would  never  disgrace  their  titles  by  offering 
an  insult  to  unprotected  females." 

"  There  my  old  boy  you  have  us,"  cried  the  elder; 
"  but  how  the  devil  came  you  to  scent  us  out  so  cle- 
verly as  being  peers  of  the  realm,  eh  ?" 

"What,"  cried  Nicholas,  "  is  my  Lord  Wins  tone 
and  Lord  George  Cleveland  so  little  known  in  this 
neighbourhood  as  not  to  be  distinguished  whenever 
they  are  seen ;  if  you  have  wine  in  your  heads,  my 
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Lords,  y*fti  have  {honour  in  your  hearts.  l»pray  you  to 
use  it  in  your  Conduct  towards  these  young  ladies  that 
you  see  before  you.*' 

"  Curse  your  preaching !  you  had  better  let  it  alone, 
unless;  you  can  teach  us  the  practice  as  well  as  the 
theory,  you  old  Snap-dragon,"  cried  the  youngelr,  who 
appeared  to  be  most  under  the  influence  of  the  intoxi* 
eating  libations  he  had  offered  that  day  at  the  shrine 
of  Bacchus*  f  What  the  devil !  when  you  tempt  us  with 
such  bewitching  fruit,  are  we  not  to  taste  of  it  ?" 
And  seizing  Olive  round  the  waist,  he  snatched  a  kiss 
from  her  glowing  lips. 

Meanwhile,  the  elder  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
at  the  same  instant  approached  Agatha  and  Jessy, 
though  in  a  less  licentious  manner,  aapd  requested  the 
favour  of  a  similar  salutation  ;  but  fie  was.  haughtily 
repulsed  by  the  indignant  manner  of  our  heroine, 
who,  pushing  him  back,  exclaimed, — 

"  Forbear,  my  Lord  !  if  indeed  you  are  a  Lord,  and 
a  gentleman,  (and  the  one  ought  not  to  be  separable 
from  the  other,)  from  insulting  those  who  will  not 
sufter  it  with  impunity  ;  you  are  mistaken  in  your  ob- 
jects ;  nor  is  the  situation  in  which  you  now  appear  an 
excuse  for  your  unwarrantable  attack  on  defenceless 
females  returning  to  their  home,  where  they  will 
shortly  find  protection  under  the  roof  of  a  father  and  a 
friend,  and  an  avenger  of  your  ungentlemanly  conduct. 
Permit  us  quietly  to  pursue  our  path  ^omewards  ; — 
prevent  us,  and  it  is  neither  your  high  rank  or  title 
that  will  screen  you  from  exposure  and  punishment." 

"  By  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  you  are  an  angel, 
whatever  earthly  name  you  bear  ln  cried  Lord  Win- 
^tone :  "  tell  me  that  name,  and  I  am  gone  this  instant " 
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"  And  the  lovely  ones  who  are  with  you,  thou  celes- 
tial !"  uttered  Lord  George  Cleveland,  "  and  we  will 
vanish  this  moment." 

The  blood  of  Agatha  now  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
and  casting  a  look  which  utterly  awed  and  repelled  the 
advances  of  the  bold  enquirers,  she  indignantly  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  On  no  other  condition  should  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  gratify  a  curiosity  which  I  consider  on  the  present 
occasion  to  be  impertinent,  and  offensive  to  female 
delicacy ;  but  the  name  I  bear,  is  Agatha  Singleton." 

"A  charming,  name  by  all  that's  heavenly  1"  ex- 
claimed Lord  George,  turning  to  his  friend,  who  ap- 
peared struck  with  evident  surprise  and  confusion : 
u  Winstone,  here's  a.  discovery  !  Montague's  Cottage 
Venus  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  1  And  the  young 
ladies  who  are  with  you,  madam  ?' 

"The  Misses  Blust !"  cried  our  heroine,  in  the  same 
indignant  tone,  "  the  two  daughters  of  the  Fisher 
Blust,  of  Herring  Dale,  to  which  we  were  journeying, 
had  not  your  ungentlemanly  interruption  so  rudely 
and  unnecessarily  delayed  us." 

"That  intelligence  sufficeth,"  uttered  Lord  George: 
"  Bob,  we  must  pair  off;  we  have  hit  a  wrong  mark. 
Peter  will  shoot  us,  and  these  lovely  creatures  will 
stand  in  evidence  against  us,  to  sign  our  warrant  for 
execution.  Come,  why  the  devil  don't  you  mount 
your  Rosinante  !  Knight  of  the  Woeful,  why  don't  you 
depart !  here's  no  Dulcinea  for  either  you  or  I, — so  the 
sooner  we  make  our  exit  the  better/' 

"  Not  till  I  obtain  one  favour  of  this  heavenly  crea- 
ture !"  exclaimed  Lord  Winstone,  approaching  Aga- 
tha with  the  most  respectful  deference, — "  her  pardon 
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and  forgiveness  for  the  unlucky  incident  of  this  even- 
ing. 

To  which  Agatha  in  a  milder  manner  replied,— 

"  That  will  be  readily  granted  to  you,  my  Lord,  on 
the  instant  departure  of  you  and  your  friend/* 

"  Implicitly,  Madam,  I  obey  your  commander,"  ut- 
tered Lord  Winstone,  bowing  gracefully,  and  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  the  same  moment. 

Meanwhile,  his  more  lively  companion  turned  round 
to.  Olive,  and  exclaimed, — ' 

"  I,  too,  loveliest,  am  bound 'to  offer  some  apology 
here  at  the  fodt-stool  of  Beauty ;  arfd  though  no  dra- 
gon guards  the  Hesperian  fruit  from  the  rude  touch  of 
the  invader,  yet  I  would  not  willingly  transgress  the 
boundaries  of  discretion,  or  harm  its  sacred  repose : 
will  you  therefore,  Miss  Blust,  kindly  pardon  a  rattle- 
brained fellow  for  his  offences  here,  when  he  candidly 
confesses  that  he  has  been  this  day  offering  more  sa- 
crifices to  the  merry  god  Bacchus-  than  to  the  shrine 
of  Beauty.  Those  roseate  lips  were  never  formed  for 
anger ;  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me,  and  I  shall  ride  on 
the  wings  of  my  flying  Pegasus  with  double  speed." 

"  Oh  dear,  my  Lord !"  cried  the  vain  add  gratified 
Olive,  "  you  may  fly  away  then  as  fast  as  you  like,  for 
you  have  not  offended  me  in  the  least  degree,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  not  so  nice  as  some  folks  are  about  such 
trifles." 

"  But  would  you  were  as  wise  I"  softly  ejaculated 
Lord  Winstone,  resting  his  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the 
modest  and  beautiful  countenance  of  Agatha,  whose 
lovely  cheeks  were  now  suffused  with  blushes  at  the 
impropriety  of  Olive's  speech,  to  one  who  had  already 
confessed  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  inebriety ;  and  Lord 
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Winstone  perceiving  that  the  embarrassment  she 
trayed,  and  the  confusion  of  the  timid  Jessy,  as  fear- 
ing the  intemperance  of  his  young  friend,  impatiently 
exclaimed, — 

"  Come,  Cleveland !  let  us  now  depart,  and  leave 
these  ladies  quietly  to  pursue  their  walk,  which. we 
have  so  indecorously  interrupted.  Miss  Singleton,  I 
have  the  honour  once  more  of  bidding  you  farewell." 

.Agatha  curtsied,  but  responded  no  farewell  to  that 
which  Lord  Winstone  had  addressed  to  her  in  parti- 
cular :  in  short,  his  Lordship's  looks  were  particular, 
and  on  that  very  account  she  was  desirous  that  her 
own  should  decidedly  repress  them,  and  give  him 
no  chance  of  looking  at  her  again  in  the  same  like 
manner. 

Lord  George  Cleveland  had  now  mounted;  and 
nodding  to  his  friend,  and  once  more  bowing  to  the 
confident  Olive,  in  a  manner  that  any  other  female 
would  have  discouraged,  galloped  off  at  full  speed, 
Lord  Winstone  following  at  a  more  moderate  pace; 
and  no  sooner  were  they  completely  out  of  sight,  than 
Agatha  piously  ejaculated, — 

"  Thank  Heaven,  they  are  gone  at  last !  Now  let 
us  hasten  home  immediately  ;  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost ;  there  may  be  more  huntsmen  on  the  road 
yet;  pray  let  us  endeavour  by  every  possible  means  to 
avoid  them.    We  may  not  again  escape  insult.1' 

"  Nor  woqjd  have  escaped  it  now,  1  do  verily  be- 
lieve, Miss,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  very  becom- 
ing spirit  and  modesty  of  behaviour,"  observed  Nicho- 
las, as  they  hastened  on  ;  "  for  both  their  Lordship9 
had  been  tasting  pretty  freely  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
or  they  would  not  have  talked  so  much  about  the  gods 
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mnd  the  goddesses,  and  the  like  of  that,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  most  abominable  thing,  and  quite  hea- 
thenish, as  a  body  may  say,  seeing  as  we  have  but  one 
God  that  rules  over  us  all :  but,  lack-a-day !  the 
world  is  turned  topsy-turvey,  that's  for  certain,  or 
there  would  not  be  such  rantipoley  people  in  it,  that 
want  to  turn  our  blessed  Christian  religion  into  all 
manner  of  ways,  on  purpose  that  they  may  find  an 
excuse  for  their  perverse,  blind,  and  foolish  vagaries  • 
but  never  the  more  will  the  good  man  stray ;  if  he  is 
honest  and  wise,  he  will  always  keep  in  the  right  path, 
be  it  ever  so  rugged,  because  it  is  the  surest.  Not  that 
I  mean  to  disparage  the  young  men,  because  they  are 
a  little  merry :  no,  no,  they  are  gentlemen  of  good 
report  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  do  a  mint  of  good  to 
the  poor,  and  are  well  beloved  by  their  tenants  too. 
Lord  George  is  a  little  rackety  or  so  to  be  sure,  and 
loves  the  lassies  more  than  he  loves  his  money,  for  he 
parts  with  it  as  freely  as  a  prince ;  and  so  does  Lord 
Winstone,  but  he  is  quite  another  guess  sort  of  a  man 
to  Lord  George  Cleveland.  He  has  been  on  his  tra- 
vels all  through  outlandish  countries,  and  is  looked 
upon  to  be  one  of  the  most  learned  gentlemen  down 
in  these  parts.  He  has  a  fine  estate  too,  and  will 
have  more  riches  than  he  will  know  what  to  do  with, 
when  he  is  married  to  the  young  lady  he  is  paying  his 
addresses  to." 

"  And  who  may  that  be,  pray,  Nicholas?"  demanded 
Agatha,  who  was  glad  to  find  that  they  were  now  in 
sight  of  the  habitation  of  the  fisher. 

"  Ah  !  do  pray  let  us  know  who  such. a  sweet  young 
man  is  going  to  be  married  to,"  cried  Olive,  in  the 
most  curious  and  impatient  manner. 

€•  3a 
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To  which  the  oH  man  instantly  replied,  "  To  the 
daughter  of  the  Most  Nohle  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
tault,  Miss." 

"  Oh  my  .gracious !  to  the  beautiful  Lady  Lavinia," 
cried  Olive ;  "  and  she  is  sister  to  Lord  Montault,  one 
of  the  prettiest,  delightfulest  young  fellows  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  dear  me  !  I  wonder  who  he  will  marry,— 
tome  grand  princess,  I  dare  say ;  for  he  is  the  only 
son  that  the  Marquis  has  got,  and  will  roll  in  riches 
when  his  father  dies,  and  be  a  marquis  too  into  the 
bargain." 

How  it  happened,  that  the  very  unexpected  men* 
tion  of  Lord  Montague's  name  should  crimson  the 
cheeks  of  our  lovely  heroine  with  a  roseate  blush 
bright  as  the  tints  of  morn,,  we  cannot  divine ;  'tis  a 
mystery  of  Love's  own  manufacturing,  and  they  must 
be  cunning  indeed  who  can  solve  it ! 

The  shades  of  the  evening,  however,  kindly  threw 
a  veil  over  those  beautiful  blushes,  and  hid  them  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  observation ;  but  they  could  not 
veil  them  from  the  too  conscious  -bosom  of  Agatha, 
which  gently  heaved  with  a  sensation  of  half  pain  half 
pleasure, — a  strange  combination  of  feelings  hard  to  be 
described,  and  never  felt  before,  as  the  sentence  which 
had  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Lord  George  Cleveland 
recurred  to  her  memory,  and  passed  in  a  sort  of  fleet- 
ing succession  across  her  mind  ; — '  that  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton was  the  cottage  Venus  of  Lord  Montault.' 

Was  she  angry,  or  was  she  pleased;  at  this  flatter- 
ing epithet  bestowed  on  her  ?  This  was  the  peifft  in 
question :  and  something  very  like  a  blush  again  per- 
vaded her  lovely  features.  But  what  of  that — it  was 
not  seen ;  so  it  was  only  ( young  Love  among  the 
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roses  ;'  and  who  would  not  envy  the  sly  urchin  for 
haying  formed  so  delicious  a  retreat  ? 

But  our  heroine  fortunately  possessed  pride  as  well  as 
sensibility,  and  we  believe  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  former  was  the  most  predominant  sensation  to- 
wards Lord  Montague ;  it  was  evident,  then,  that  he 
had  been  speaking  of  her  to  these  young  noblemen, 
for  her  name  was  already  familiar  to  their  ears.  But 
in  what  terms  had  his  Lordship  spoken  of  her,— a 
cottage  Venus ;  perhaps  in  idle  sport  he  had  so  styled 
her;  and  she  thought  the  term  was  too  insignificant, 
and  too  hackneyed,  for.  her  to  feel  pleased  with  the 
compliment: — but  Agatha  forgot  that  it  was  only 
Lord  George  Cleveland  who  had  called  her  by  that 
name,  and  not  Lord  Montague ;  why  then  should  she 
be  so  hasty  in  her  conclusions,  or  unjust  towards  one 
of  whom  she  had  formed  no  unpleasing  impression  S 

Meanwhile,  Nicholas  had  replied  to  Olive's  obser- 
vations in  the  following  manner,— 

"Ah,  Miss!  but  if  you  knew  Lord  Montague  as 
well  as  I  do,  you  would  find  that  he  does  not  place 
his  happiness  in  riches,  nor  grandeur,  nor  fine  clothes. 
Lord  love  you  !  he  thinks  no  more  of  them  than  I  do. 
He  is  as  humble  as  a  bee,  and  does  not  mind  who  he 
talks  to,  if  they  be  ever  so  poor,  as  long  as  he  knows 
they  be  honest :  there  is  not  the  fellow  of  him  in  all 
the  coutitry  round,  both  far  and  near :  he  is  his  father's 
own  child  for  that  all  the  world  over.  A  better  man 
never  saw  the  light  than  the  Marqujs  of  Montault  !— 

but  as  for  the  Marchioness she  is  a  fine,  handsome 

woman,  but  I  will  say  no  more,— handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,  as  the  saying  is." 

"Oh !  she  is  a  prodigious  fine  woman  to  my  mind,* 
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cried  Olive  Blust ;  "  and  Lady  Lavinia  is  a  fine  wo* 
man  too,  with  an  elegant  figure ;  she  is  almost  as  tail 
as  me,  but  not  quite ;  much  about  my  size ;  don't  you 
think  so  Nicholas  ?" 

To  which  Nicholas  replied,— 

"  Why,  to  say  truth,  Miss,  I  have  never  seen  but 
little  of  the  young  lady,  and  that  little  did  not  please 
me,  so  I  won't  tell  a  fib  about  the  matter ;  she  is  too 
proud  and  too  scornful  for  poor  folks  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with;  but  lack-a-day !  all  flesh  is  grass  ;  she 
may  lay  low  enough  one  of  these  days ;  Mr.  Deatti  is 
a  very  uncivil  sort  of  a  gentleman  ;  he  don't  stand 
upon  much  ceremony,' when  he  has  a  mind  to  pay  us  a 
bit  of  a  visit,  and  it  is  no  use  to  tell  him  we  are  not  at 
home;  he  won't  ccall  again  to-morrow,'  I  warrant 
him." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  Herring  Dale, 
Olive's  ill-humour  having  entirely  vanished  since  she 
had  received  a  salutation  from  a  young  Lord,  whom 
her  vanity  suggested  she  had  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  her  person,  and  this  circumstance  was  not 
forgot,  in  relating  the  incident  of  the  evening  to  her 
father  and  Sam  Russel;  but  the  outlines  of  the  adven- 
ture they  had  met  with  had  already  been  drawn  by  a 
far  more  skilful  hand;  and  when  Agatha  actually 
informed  her  protector  that  their  Lordships  had  made 
the  handsomest  apologies  that  could  be  offered  by 
gentlemen  in  their  situation  for  the1  offence  they  had 
committed,  the  fisher's  indignation  against  them  was 
completely  appeased,  and  he  answered, — 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  shall 
say  nothing  about  the  matter;  a  man  in  liquor  can  do 
no  more  than  make  an  apology,  though  his  pocket 
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sometimes  pays  for  it  too  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
plays  the  fool  and  the  drunkard  together ;  but  if  they 
had  been  sober,  and  had  dared  to  insult  you,  or  one 
of  my  children,  shiver  my  top-sails  I  but  I  would  have 
twisted  a  yarn  about  their  necks,  whether  they  were 
lords  or  commoners.  I  would  soon  let  them  know 
what  sort  of  stuff  Peter  Blust  is  made  of." 

"  And  I,"  cried  Sam,  his  eyes  glistening  with  all  the 
bright  enthusiasm  of  youthful  ardour,  "  would  have 
blown  any  rascal's  brains  out  who  dared  to  have  of- 
fered harm  to" Sam  coloured  deeply,  for  he  had 

fixed  his  eyes  full  on  Agatha ;  and  added  afterwards 
in  a  less  energetic  tone, — "  to  either  of  you." 
To  which  our  heroine  immediately  replied, — 
"  Heaven  forbid,  Sir,  that  you,  or  any  other  man, 
should  proceed  to  such  violent  measures  on  my  ac- 
count!  such  incautious  haste,  before  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  offence,  I  should  deem 
highly  reprehensible,  instead  of  being  praiseworthy." 
And  this  being  all  the  thanks  that  poor  Sam  received 
for  his  gallantry,  he  coloured  deeply,  bit  his  lips, 
and  continued  profoundly  silent  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


u Though  nature  awhile  in  our  breasts  may  awaken 

Emotions  with  awe  and  with  rev'rence  replete, 
Yet,  these  WtiU  by  tenderness  often  be  shaken, 

And  never  withstand  aught  that's  touching  or  sweet; 
And  hence  the  soft  sigh  of  affectionate  sorrow, 

And  hence  the  big  tear  in  that  soul-beaming  eye ; 
*  That  eye,  whence  the  diamond  new  lustre  might  borrow, 

Whose  brightness  outshone  every  star  in  the  sky." 

At  the  departure  of  Sam  Russel  a  silence  of  some 
minutes  ensued,  the  poor  fellow  haying  actually 
quitted  the  house  of  the  fisher  with  a  heart  too  full 
for  his  tongue  to  find  utterance;  the  .cold  and  formal 
'good  night'  of  Agatha  Singleton-  being  a  complete 
extinguisher  on  his  hopes  of  ever  succeeding  to  gain 
a  place  in  her  affections :  and  although  be  had  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  Fisher  Blust,  that  he  would 
use  his  interest  in  his  behalf  with  his  lovely  adopted, 
yet  there  was  a  silent  dignity  in  the  manner  of  Aga- 
tha towards  him  on  this  evening,  so  utterly  repulsive 
to  all  the  fond  hopes  of  an  impassioned  lover,  and  the 
warm  and  romantic  notions  he  had  formed  of  address- 
ing her  on  the  subject  of  his  passion,  that  he  des- 
paired even  of  any  kind  intercession  which  would  be 
made  on  the  part  of  her  protector,  to  move  a  heart 
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00  cold  and  insensible  to  the  tender  and  idolized 
passion  with  which  his  was  glowing  for  her  But 
Agatha  was  not  so  insensible  as  he  imagined  ;  she  be- 
held with  deep  regret  the  strong  though  hopeless  at- 
tachment which  this  young  man  was  inspired*  with,  but 
felt  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  her  powei*  ever  to  return 
it ;  she  therefore  thought  it  a  duty  which  she  owed  to 
herself  -and  to  him,  to  disdain  the  petty  arts  of  co- 
quetry and  vanity,  by  plainly  adopting  one  decisive 
line  of  conduct  consistent  with  candour  and  sincerity, 
that  he  lpigbt  at  once  be  able  to  form  a  conclusive 
opinion  of  her  sentiments  towards  him,  and  spare  her 
the  pain  of  giving  a  direct  refusal  of  his  addresses. 
But,  whether  the  fisher  had  promised  Sam  more  than 

m 

he  was  able  to  perform,  or  that  he  thought  Agatha 
unnecessarily  severe  towards  her  disconsolate  lover, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  for  an  expression  of  some 
displeasure  passed  suddenly  over  his  countenance,  as 
Sam,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  abject  despondency,  bade 
him  farewell :  and  immediately  replenishing  his  pipe, 
and  puffing  -away  a  sort  of  half  angry  and  impatient 
sigh,  he  exclaimed  to  Jessy,  who  sat  near  him,  but 
without  directing  one  glance  towards  Agatha, — 

"Jess,  thee,  hast  a  soft  heart,  dost  not  pity  him, 
wench?" 

Jessy  artlessly  replied,  "  Pity  who,  father." 

This  was  certainly  one  way  to  make  matters  worse; 
and  poor  Jessy  trembled  when  her  father  somewhat 
angrily  pronounced, — 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails  t  why  who  dost  think  I  meant 
but  poor  honest,  quiet  Sam,  who,  though  he  is  nothing 
but  a  fisher,  carries  as  warm  a  heart  in  his  breast  as 
some  great  folks  carry  scorn  in  their  countenance* 
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Poor  Sam !  I  do  pity  him  with  every  vein  of  my  heart9! 
blood :  'tis  desperate  hard  to  be  in  love  S  I  am  sorry 
for  poor  Sam,  and  that  be  the  truth  of  it  What  say'st 
thou,  Agatha  Singleton  ?" 

The  eloquent  blood  of  pur  lovely  heroine  had 
mounted  to  her  fair  cheeks,  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  singular  and  extraordinary  speech  of  her 
protector;  but  now  it  glowed  with  brighter  and 
warmer  hues,  and  the  dignified  demeanor  which  was 
always  a  striking  feature  jn  the  character  of  Agatha, 
now  shone  conspicuously  on  the  occasion,  and  without 
once  losing  sight  of  the  ties  of  gratitude,  which  so 
trongly  bound  her  to  the  fisher,  she  gravely  an- 
swered,— 

"  Thus  called  upon,  Sir,  you  compel  me  to  answer 
you  on  a  subject  which  I  plainly  perceive  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  me  to  avoid.  I  have  heard  your 
sentiments  upon  it :  will  you  now  have  {he  goodness 
to  hear  mine;  and  I  will  then  allow  you  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  nature  of  my  feelings  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
ject in  question  ;  but  surely  you  will  not  condemn  me 
unheard. — I  wait  your  decision,  Sir;  will  you  be 
pleased  to  listen  to  me  or  not  ?" 

The  manner  of  Agatha, — so  calm,  so  dignified,  and 
yet  so  firm,  confounded,  surprised,  and  for  a  moment 
perfectly  pozed  her  protector  :  but  instantly  resum- 
ing his  wonted  tone  of  kindness  to  her,  he  replied, 

"  Listen  to  you,  my  dear  girl :  shiver  my  top-sails ! 
when  has  there  ever  been  a  time  that  I  have  not  lis- 
tened to  you?  Don't  I  always  listen  to  you  with 
pleasure  ?" 

Agatha  answered  mildly,  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  that  may 
be  doubtful  at  the  present  moment ;  nevertheless!  I 
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cannot  depart  from  the  language  of  truth  and  since- 
rity, which  from  earliest  infancy  I  have  been  taught 
.to  hold  sacred.  You  appear  to  wish,  Sir,  that  I 
should  form  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Sam  Russel,  than  has  been  evident  from  my 
conduct  towards  him  this  evening." 
.  "  Why  yes,  my  dear,  I  do  somehow  wish  that  poor 
Sam  had  been  ,a  bit  of  a  sweetheart  of  yours,  if  you 
had  a  mind  to  him,"  cried  the  fisher,  "  seeing  as  he 
has  fallen  desperately  in  love  .with  you,  and  would 
marry  you  to-morrow,  without  a  brass  farthing  in  the 
world,  if  you  would  but  fancy  him ;  but  if  you  cannot, 
why  there's  an  end  of  the  matter  altogether.'9 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  deeply  colouring,  "  there 
is  certainly  a  decided  end  to  any  expectation  of  that 
kind,  Sir,  it  is  not  that  I  wish  to  insinuate. that  I  con- 
aider  myself  superior  in  merit,  or  above  the  station  of 
Mr.  Russel,  or  that  I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  him  for 
the  favourable  sentiments  he  has  entertained  towards 
me,  but  I  have  really  no  inclination  at  present  to  en- 
ter into  the  matrimonial  state ;  and  if  I  had it — 

would  not  be  on  Mr.  Russel  that  I  would  bestow  my 
hand.   I  will  never  give  my  hand  where  I  cannot  givi 
my  heart ;  my  dear  father,  had  he  been  living,  would 
in  this  respect  have  left  me  free.  I  am  still  free ;  and 
will  not  be  importuned  again  on  this  subject." 

"  No,  shiver  my  topsails  I  if  you  stjall ;"  exclaimed 
the  fisher,  puffing  away  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  the  same 
moment,  "  aad  I  will  tell  Sam  so  when  he  calls  to- 


morrow." 


"  Do  so,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  "  and  you  will  oblige 
me,  as  well  as  spare  me  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
telling  him  so  myself," 

c«  Sb 
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80  Baying,  our  heroine  respectfully  bidding  the  fisher 
Ifofed  night,  immediately  retired  to  her  chamber,  glad 
to  obtain  a  few  moments  for  reflection,  and  to  be  re* 
Iteved  from  pursuing  a  conversation,  which  had  comi* 
derably  oppressed  her  feelings :  for,  never  since  she 
had  been  under  the  roof  of  the  fisher,  had  she  felt  so 
Severely  the  loss  of  her  beloved  father,  or  that  she 
was  really  an  orphan  ;  supported  by  the  bounty  of  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who,  kind  and  good-hearted  as 
he  was,  to  serve  the  interest  of  his  young  friend,  had 
on  this  occasion  stretched  a  point  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  friendship  or  delicacy ;  for  certainly  Agatha 
felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  stand  between  her  and  her 
own  heart,  In  the  disposal  of  which  she  was  the*  free 
agent,  and  would  be  so  while  she  remained  (Distress  of 
her  own  actions.  If  any  thing  could  have  operated 
on  her  feelings  the  more  strongly  to  reject  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  young  fisher,  it  was  this  very  conduct 
of  her  protector  ;  for  Agatha  with  joy  and  gratitude 
.reflected,  that  though  she  had  been  afflicted  with  many 
severe  and  heavy  trials,  Providence  had  not  left  her 
wholly  destitute  on  the  bounty  of  Fisher  Blust.  She 
had  still  a  dwelling  that  she  could  call  her  own,  and 
still  the  means  left  in  her  power  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gations she  was  under  to  him  by  the  sale  of  the  valu- 
able jewels  of  which  she  was  fortunately  possessed  7 
for  never  had  she  forgotten  the  words  of  her  rather, 
when  a  few  days  before  she  was  separated  from  him 
for  ever,  he  deposited  them  into  her  hands,  as  the 
means  of  support  if  ever  she  required  it.  These  were 
certainly  not  the  gift  of  her  father,  but  probably  had 
been  the  property  of  her  mother ;  he  had  never  told 
her  80  it  was  true,  and  had  forbade  her  to  importune 
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him  on  the  subject,  and  she'  bad  implicitly  followed 
hiB  commands;  but  Agatha  conjectured  that  these 
Jewels  must  have  belonged  to  her  mother,  for  who 
but  a  mother  would  bate  felt  so  deeply  and  tenderly 
concerned  in  her  fate !  It  seemed  that  the  fear  of  her 
wanting  the  means  of  support  had  been  the  strongest 
motive  of  her  receiving  so  valuable  «  treasure,  and 
that  her  father  (Captain  Singleton)  had  been  expressly 
enjoined  by  that  dear  and  tender  relative  to  tell  her 
so;  or  why  had  he  so  particularly  dwelt  on  the  wishes 
of  the  generous  donor  of  so  liberal  a  gift. 

Agatha  profoundly  felt  the  pleasure  arising  from 
being  independent  of  the  ties  of  obligation,  whenever 
necessity  should  require  it.  What  is  more  painful  and 
agonising  to  a  feeling  heart,  than  the  galling  sense  of 
obligation  to  our  fellow-beings.  Alas !  how  frequently 
are  we  reminded  of  it,  and  how  bitterly  are  we  all 
obliged  to  carry  the  burthen  which  we  cannot  shake 
off;  The  dearest  friends  if  reduced  to  the  necessity, 
will  sometimes  give  us  occasion  to  remember  in  what 
manner  th£y  have  benefitted  us;  and  an  obligation  to 
those  for  whom  we  cannot  feel  esteem  or  respect,  is 
rendered  still  more  insupportable;  for,  they  will  never 
fail  to  choose  a  season  to  reproach  us  with  it?j\fhen 
they  are  conscious  it  is  utterly  out  of  our  power  to 
return  it,  it  is  then  the  only  channel  through  which  * 
they  can  strike  the  barbed  arrow  to  our  hearts,  and  we 
cannot  strike  again ! 

Not  that  this  was  exactly  a  case  in  point  with  Aga- 
tha >and -the,  fisher.  She  was  well  aware  of  the  noble 
add  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  of  the  pure  and  benevolent  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  offer  her  an  asylum  beneath  his 
roof:  he  had  protected  her  as  a  father,  and  expected 
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no  other  reward  from  her  than  the  smile  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  for  the  performance  of  a  virtuous 
action.  Nay,  it  was  even  probable  that  from  his  un- 
deviating  kindness  towards  her,  that  he  already  re- 
garded her  in  the  light  of  one  of  his.  own  children  ; 
but  was  he  to  expect  any  sacrifice  of  her  affections  on 
this  account,  or  that  she  should  marry  a  man  she  did 
not  love,  merely  to  testify  her  gratitude  towards  him  1 
—and  if  he  did  expect  this,  her  gratitude  to  him  was 
nothing;  for  it  would  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price, 
when  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  her  existence 
would  ever  after  be  dependant  on  it. 

Our  heroine  felt  that  she  would  much  sooner  part 
with  all  that  she  possessed,  and  repay  the  obligation 
she  was  under  to  the  Fisher  Blust,  than  be  so  con- 
strained to  act  in  opposition  to  her  own  feelings; 
sooner  toil  for  her  daily  meals,  than  wed  a  man  for 
whom  she  felt  a  total  indifference.  How  long  she 
would  have  indulged  in  these  reflections,  or  whether 
she  would  not  have  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  resolving  and  re-resolving  on  the  same,  we 
cannot  tell,  had  not  the  sharp  shrill  voice  of  Claribelle 
completely  awakened  her,  by  exclaiming, — 

"  I  protest  and  vow,  Miss  Agatha,  there  is  some- 
thing bewitches  this  house,  and  that  is  the  trutH  of  it. 
I  only  opened  the  window  a  moment  to  let  in  a  bit 
of  fresh  air,  and  what  should  I  see  but  an  old  wo- 
man, that  looked  like  a  fortune-celling  gypsy,  only  that 
I  believe  she  is  more  of  a  witch ;  for  when  I  asked  her 
what  she  wanted,  she  answered  in  a  grumbling  tone, 
'not  you ;'  and  thgew  this  paper  in  at  the  window,  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  shut  it  down,  and  then  vanished  out 
of  sight  as  quick  as  lightning." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  instantly  fling  the  paper 
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after  her,"  cried  Agatha,  taking,  it  out  of  the  hand  of 
her  attendant :  and  yet  the  poor  old  creature  is- more 
deserving  of  our  compassion  than  our  anger,  for  it  is 
plain  that  she  is  a  maniac,  and  does  not  know  whither 
she  wanders ;  ??e  met  her  this  evening  as  we  went  to 
Miss  Craftly's." 

"  Lord!  so  Miss  Olive  was  telling  me/'  cried  CJari- 
belle  ;  "  I  protest  I  never  once  thought  of  that,  or  I 
should  not  have  answered  her  so  sharply  ;  but  I  bade 
her  begone,  or  I  would  soon  send  her  a-packing ;  so 
she  flung  the  paper  directly  in  my  face,  and  marched 
off  in  a  huff.    Pray  heaven !  that  paper  is  not  a  charm 
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to  bewitch  us  with  some  evil  spirit;  I  have  heard  of 
such  things  before,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Agatha,  and 
am  mightily  afraid  of  them :  you  had  better  not  touch 
it" 

"  The  fear  which  now  pervaded  every  feature  of  the 
alarmed  Claribelle  occasioned  her  lovely  mistress  to 
laugh  heartily. 

-  M  I  wonder,  Claribelle,  you  can  be  so  ridiculous," 
uttered  she ;  "  would  to  heaven  that  no  evil  might  be- 
fid  us  but  what  this  poor  old  wandering  creature  may 
threaten  us  with,  and  I  should  fearlessly  encounter  it ! 
Come,  let  us  see  what  the  charm  contains.    Bring  hi- 

m. 

ther  the  candle,  and  I  w|ll  examine  it" 

Claribelle  obeyed,  but  took  great  precaution  to 
stand  at  a  respectful  distance,  holding  out  the  candle 
at  arm's-length,  in  the  apprehension  that  the  effects  of 
the  charm  might  operate  on  her  before  her  mistress. 
But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  Agatha,  on  open- 
ing the  paper,  to  find  that  it  contained  a  sprig  of  myr- 
tle similar  to  that  which  she  had  given  to  the  gypsy, 
only  that  it  appeared  to  be  freshly  gathered,  for  it  still 
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retained  all  its  bloom  and  sweetness ;  and  on  the  pa- 
per were  written  words  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Where  true  love  exists,  it  is  to  be  found  among 
the  breathing  sweets  of  heaven's  own  atmosphere';'  it 
is  a  flower  that  can  never  perish !  It  will  bloom  when 
the  flowers  of  the  forest  are  seen  no  more  2  It  will 
Spring  up  in  the  wilderness !  and  even  barren  sands 
will  not  destroy  its  fragrance;—!*  is  inhaled  frotn 
heaven  itself; — and  in  two  genial  souls  united  by  one 
faithful  tie,  it  will  survive  even  the  wreck  of  nature ! 
wailing  its  last  sigh  on  the  loved  bosom  from  whence 
it  sprung;  and,  like  summer's  rose,  its  beauties im 
never  fade :  when  the  roseate  colour  is  fled,  its  fra- 
grance still  remains  behind !  The  fond  memorial  of  its 
virtues  never  dies.  But  passion,  base,  corrupted,  and 
fleeting  as  the  wind, — that  indeed  is  perishable !  and 
wherever  it  breathes  its  baneful  influence,  destruction 
is  sure  to  follow.  These,  alas !  are  only  the  colours, 
but  not  the  sweets  of  the  lovely  blossom ;  and  soon  it 
withers,  and  is  no  more  remembered !  for  the  hand  that 
mars  its  odours,  ruthlessly  consigns  it  to  oblivion,  or 
an  early  grave  J  The  emblem  of  the  former  be  thine, 
sweet  maid:  but  never  may  thy  young  heart  become 
the  victim  of  the  latter  :  fear  not  to  act  uprightly,  and 
let  no  one  presume  to  stand  between  thee  and  thy 
chaste  affections.  The  guardian  of  innocence  and  vir- 
tue will  triumph  over  the  evil  spirit  that  would  crush 
thee,  were  he  able, — but  he  is  withheld.  There  is  a 
charm  in  goodness  too  potent  for  the  wicked  to  over- 
come. Loveliest,  farewell  t  and  when  you  fail  in  spi- 
rit, and.  are  weary  with  trouble,  think  of  a  gypsy?* 
prophesy,  and  you  will  be  comforted.'* 

Agatha,  perfectly  confounded  at  the  contents  of  tba 
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paper,  which  was  addressed  to  her  in  a  hand  unknown, 
(for  it  was  not  the  hand-writing  of  Lord  Montague,) 
now  felt  convinced  that  the  appearance  and  character 
of  the  gypsy  was  only  an  assumed  one.  She  paused 
and  re-perused  the  paper,  before  she  attempted  once 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  impatient  ClaribeUe ; 
who,  having  seen  only  the  sprig  of  myrtle,  immedi- 
ately conjectured  that  it  was  accompanied  with  a  love 
letter  to  her  fair  mistress,  and  exclaimed,—' 

"  Well,  to  be  sure !  what  sly  creatures  these  men  are ; 
only  to  think  of  sending  the  old  gypsy  woman  in  that 
comical  manner  with  that  love  letter  to  you,  Miss 
Agatha.  Lord !  there  is  no  being  a  match  for  the 
tricks  of  men,  after  all.  They"  will  find  a  way  to  over* 
come  us,  do  what  one  will  to  prevent  it  I" 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  ClaribeUe  ?"  said 
Agatha. 

"  Why,  your  sweet-heart,  Miss,  to  be  sure,"  an- 
swered she,  "  that  has  sent  you  that  long,  and  no 
doubt,'  that  very  pretty  love  letter." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  replied  our  heroine^ 
with  a  deep  blush,  "you  are  quite  mistaken,  Clari- 
beUe; this  paper  contains  no  love  letter,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Then,  pray  Miss  Agatha,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as 
to  ask,  what  is  it  all  about  ?"  said  the  inquisitive  at* 
tendant.  .     . 

To  which  Agatha  somewhat  sharply  replied, "  What 
you  do  not  understand,  and  therefore  the  contents 
cannot  possibly  concern  you  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
have  once  before  hinted  to  you,  ClaribeUe,  that  I  wiU 
not  be  questioned  on  subjects  that  do  not  at  all  con- 
cern you :  it  is  no  love  letter  that  I  have  received,  nor 
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do  I  know  from  whence  this  paper  came,  or  who  baa 
written  it;  but  it  means  me  no  harm  ;  let  that  intelli- 
gence quiet  your  fears  of  all  evil  spirits  on  my  account, 
nor  shall  I  ever  fear  any,  while  I  repose  my  hopes  in 
the  bosom  of  Him  who  permits  no  injury  to  his  crea- 
tures, when  they  look  up  to  him  for  confidence  and 
protection." 

"  Well,  Miss,  I  know  that,"  cried  ClaribeUe,  "  but 
men  will  be  wicked  in  their  ways,  in  spite  of  all  the 
religion  in  the  world,  and  will  do  us  harm,  too,  if  they 
can.  And  you  are  very  young,  and  very  beautiful, 
Miss  Agatha,  and  I  was  going  to  say  without  any  of- 
fence,—but,  perhaps,  you  will  be  angry,  so— so— I  had 
better  hold  my  tongue." 

"That,  I  believe,  you  will  find  to  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  do,9'  cried  Agatha,  half  smiling,  "so  I  will  in- 
dulge you  now  in  listening  to  what  you  were  going  to* 
say,  and  without  being  offended, — Come,  ClaribeUe, 
out  with  it." 

"  Why,  Miss  I  j>rotest  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  a 
very  pretty  thing,  for  a  gentleman  to  be  sending  old 
gypsy  womenf  at  this  time  of  night,  with  papers  and 
bits  of  myrtle,  and  flinging  them  in  at  windows,  to 
frighten  one  in  this  sort  of  way,"  uttered  ClaribeUe, 
"  and  never  so  much  as  to.  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
let  you  know  who  he  is;  'tis  a  comical  way  of  paying 
his  addresses  to  such  a  young  lady  as  you,  I  am  sure, 
—and — and — if  I  was  you,  Miss  Agatha,  I  should  not 
take  it  quite  so  civilly,  I  promise  you." 

"  And  pray,  how  would  you  have  me  remedy  it, 
supposing  that  it  is  really  offensive  to  my  feelings  ?" 
cried  Agatha,  who  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
Justness  of  the  remark  :  "  I  have  never  seen  the  ob 
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ject  from  whom  I  receive  these  mysterious  though1 
trifling  gifts,  or  1  should  decidedly  put  an  end  to  such 
clandestine  proceedings ;  but  were  I  to  throw  this  pa- 
per again  out  of  the  window,  it  might  (all  into  some 
hands  that  would  place  some  improper  or  false  con- 
structions on  a  matter  so  trifling ;  I  therefpre  deem  it 
more  prudent  to  retain  it  in  ^y  possession,  till  by 
some  chance  or  accident  the  writer  may  be  revealed  to 
me, either  in  person  or  by  name" 

Agatha  had  not  altogether  been  ingenuous  or  sin- 
cere in  giving  this-  explanation  of  her  feelings  and 
motives  for  her  conduct  to  her  attendant,  conscious 
that  she  had  not,  occasioned  her  to  blu §h  deeply !  but 
it  was  an  explanation  every  way  so  satisfactory  to  the 
feelings  of  Claribelle,  and  she  felt  so  proud  of  the 
confidence  which  her  beloved  young  mistress  had  now 
thought  proper  to  repose  in  h$r,  that  neither  the  blush 
nor  the  sigh  that  followed  it,  was  observed  by  her 
curious  and  prying  eye. 

Agatha  then  retired  to  rest,  but  certainly  was  more 
disturbed  by  waking  dreams  than  sleeping  ones ;  for 
slje  no  longer  doubted  that  the  personage  who  had 
assumed  the  form  of  the  old  gypsy  was  either  an  agent 
of  Lord  Montague,  or  Lord  Montague  himself;  and 
that  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  such  a  sys- 
tem of  conduct  with  respect  to  her,  and  assume  such 
disguises  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  his  sentiments 
to  her,  she  conceived  to  be  the  very  height  of  indeli- 
cacy and  impropriety;  as  by  this  conduct,  at  once  mys- 
terious and  clandestine,  he  was  daily  and  hourl) 
exposing  her  to  the  animadversions,  and  perhaps 
would  shortly  expose  her  to  the  censure,  of  a  base 
and  always  ill-judging  world  ;  and  how  should  she  be 

c.  Sc  ' 
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able  to  resist  such  an  attack,  in  her  orphan  state,  with 
no  protector,  save  only  one,  who  would  in  such  a  case 
not  feel  disposed  to  stsfnd  forward  in  her  defence ;  for 
the  Fisher  Blust  had  a  strange  mixture  of  contradic- 
tion in  his  character,  sometimes  softened  even  to  effe- 
minate weakness,  and  in  the  next  moment  guided  only 
by  the  wild  impetuosity  of  intemperate  passion;  for 
what  is  passion  but  intemperance,  alas !  more  intoxi- 
cating than  the  fumes  of  the  most  spirituous  liquors, 
and  far  more  baneful  and  destructive  in  its  effects  on 
the  human  frame :  she  had  seen  such  effects  on  the 
disposition  of  her  protector,  though  never  shewn  to 
her,  and  she  had  always  trembled  at  the  consequences 
that  it  produced ;  for,  after  the  conflicts  of  rage  had 
subsided,  the  fisher  was  always  reduced  to  a  state  of 
imbecile  weakness,  powerless  as  the  infant;  which  dis- 
position, added  to  his  want  of  education,  unfitted  him 
for  the  task  of  even  being  the  guardian  of  bis  own 
children,  much  less  to  be  a  mentor  of  those  so  highly 
gifted  with  accomplishments,  natural  and  acquired, 
as  was  the  mind  of  our  lovely  heroine ;  she  could  di- 
rect him,  not  he  her;  and  in  the  present  instance  he 
had  greatly  lost  sight  of  being  the  guardian  of  her 
happiness,  in  wishing  her  to  espouse  a  man,  without 
once  considering  whether  he  had  obtained  any  influ- 
ence oyer  her  affections ;  that  she  had  at  once  frus- 
trated every  attempt  to  constrain  her  on  a  point  in 
which  her  happiness  was  so  materially  concerned,  she 
rejoiced  because  she  was  very  certain  that  after  this,  the 
attempt  to  control  or  rather  to  fetter  her  inclinations 
would  never  be  made  by  him  again.  But  with  respect 
to  Lord  Montague,  what  could  she  do,  if  he  still 
continued  thus  to  address  her  in  so  mysterious  a  charac- 
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ter  ?  If  she  complained  to  her  protector  of  such  a  pro* 
ceeding  against  his  Lordship,  would  not  the  complaint 
be  instantly  made  to  the  Marchioness,  and  her  son,  as 
well  as  herself,  be  made  the  objects  of  reproach  and 
jealousy?     Alas,  what  unhappy  quarrels  might  not 
such  q.  discovery  occasion  in  the  family  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  to  be  informed  that  his  only  hope  and  heir 
had  formed  a  romantic  passion  for  a  poor  orphan 
girl,  who  had  found  an  asylum  under  the  roof  of  the 
Fisher  Blust  ?     And  would  it  not  be  said  that  she  had 
thrown  out  some  lure  to  ensnare  his  Lordship's  affec- 
tions ?     Certainly  every  mark  of  reproach,  ill-nature, 
and  malevolence  would  be  directed  towards  her,  both 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Montague,  and  in  that  also  of 
her  protector ;  for  what  had  she  not  already  endured 
from  the  impertinence  of  Olive  Blust?     And  what 
struggles  had  she  not  made  to  conceal  her  indignation 
of  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  this  evil-minded  girl, 
who  had  insulted  her  beyond  the  stretch  sometimes  of 
almost  human  forbearance  ?    She  had  also  an  avowed 
enemy  in  the  person  of  Leontine  Craftly,  for  what 
cause  she  could  not  precisely  tell,  but  she  was  evi* 
dently  the  object  of  his  aversion,  perhaps,  because 
owing  to  the  influence  he  perceived  she  had  acquired 
over  the  mind  of  Jessy,  he  considered  her  a  drawback 
on  his  base  and  dishonourable  views,  on  the  gentle 
heart  of  that  amiable  girl ;  and  perhaps,  because  he 
knew  that  she  suspected  him,  that  he  naturally  disliked 
her :   but  of  this  Agatha  was  certain,  that  she  was 
both  the  object  of  Craftly 's  aversion  and  his  jealousy, 
and  that  he  would  probably  rather  rejoice  at  any  ac- 
cident which  might  occasion  her  to  fly  from  beneath 
the  roof  of  her  protector,  than  lament  or  sympathise 
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in  her  sufferings ;  and  was  any  altercation  to  lake 
place  with  her  and  the  fisher,  that  none  but  the  gentle 
and  tender-hearted  Jessy  would  pity  her  misfortunes. 
Thus  circumstanced  in  the  house,  even  of  the  man 
who  had  promised  her  his  protection,  and  who  doubt- 
less would  not  withdraw  it  while  her  conduct,  in  his 
views,  merited  his  approbation,  yet  her  heart  was  by 
bo  means  at  ease  with  the  repeated  attacks  of  Lord 
Montague,  for  how  could  she  doubt  that  it  was  not  his 
Lordship  who  had  continually  addressed  her,  not  cer- 
tainly directly  in  the  language  of  love,  but  something 
warmer  than  was  generally  attached  to  friendship  ? 
and  that  language  too  was  ambiguous;  it  implied  that 
she  had  a  secret  enemy,  whose  baneful  influence  was 
to  crush  her  by  some  cruel  and  invidious  means,  but  he 
did  not  mention  who  that  secret  enemy  was.  She  could 
not  conceive  in  what  manner  she  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  so  perfidious  a  foe ;  she  had  qot,  to  her 
knowledge,  injured  mortal,  but  through  the  whole  of 
her  short  and  blameless  life  had  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  her  power  to  do  good  to  her  fellow-crea- 
tures. Lost,  therefore,  in  perplexity  and  painful 
doubt,  Agatha  passed  nearly  the  wjiole  of  the  night 
without  sleep,  and  when  she  appeared  at  the  breakfast 
table  of  the  fisher,  her  pale  countenance  and  disor- 
dered looks  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  whole  family,  not 
even  Olive  excepted,  for  she  exclaimed;  as  soon  as  she 

beheld  her, — 

"  My  gracjoijs,  Miss  Singleton,  why  what's  the  mat* 
ter  with  you  ?  {  am  sure  something  is,  for  you  look  all 
manner  of  colours  this  morning,  blue,  green  and  yel- 
low ;  Lord,  1  am  sadly  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  ill 
?(  a  fever,  and  then  we  shall  all  catch  it,  every  skin 
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of  us.  Ofh  I  dear,  I  ana  so  terribly  frightened,  I  would 
not  catch  a  fever  for  all  the  world." 

"  Dearest  Agatha,  y6u  are  certainly  not  well,'9  ut- 
tered Jessy,  approaching  our  heroine,  and  taking  her 
cold  and  trembling  hand  with  an  air  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate anxiety,  "  what  can  I  get  for  you,  my  dear 
friend,  that  will  jn  any  degree  relieve  you  ?" 

Agatha  was  much  affected  with  the  manner  of  the 
kind-hearted  and  amiable  girl,  and  returning  the  affec-  ' 
tionate  presure  of  her  hand,  replied, — 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Jessy ;  do  not  alarm  yourself 
on  my  account,  I  do  not  feel  ill,  I  assure  you,  but  I 
have  not  slept  well,  and  not  having  my  usual  rest,  feel 
a  little  uncomfortable,  that  is  all ;  I  have  no  presage 
of  approaching  indisposition,  believe  me,  do  not  thus 
alarm  yourself." 

"  But  we  must  alarm  ourselves,  Miss  Singleton,  and 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  we  must  enquire  what  is 
the  matter  with  you,  that  father  may  send  for  the  doc- 
tor, to  give  you  some  physic,"  cried  Olive,  "  for  it 
would  be  quite  shocking  if  we  were  all  to  catch  your 
disorder,  and  die  of  it ;  but  here  comes  father,  and  he 
will  give  you  the  best  advice  that  is  possible  in  your 
shocking  condition." 

At  this  moment  the  fisher  entered  the  room,  and 
perceiving  something  extraordinary  in  the  looks  of 
both  his  daughters,  as  well  as  an  unusual  agitation  in 
'  the  countenance  of  Agatha,  he  exclaimed,— 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails !  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
lassies  ?    Agatha,  my  dear,  what  ails  you  ?" 

"You  must  ask  Olive,  Sir,"  answered  Agatha 
calmly,  "  for  she  appears  to  be  a  better  judge  of  my 
feelings  than  I  am  myself;  she  is  apprehensive  that  I 
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have  caught  a  contagious  fever,  since  you  beheld  me 
last  night,  and  that  I  shall  endanger  the  health  of  your 
whole  family,  and  therefore  is  desirous  that  you  should 
instantly  send  for  medical  assistance,  to  prevent  the 
impending  mischief  I  am  likely  to  bring  down  at 
Herring  Dale." 

Astonishment  too  great  for  utterance  took  posses- 
sion of  the  features  of  the  fisher ;  but  only  for  an  in- 
stant he  permitted  astonishment  to  dwell  there,  it  was 
exchanged  for  a  look  of  the  most  affectionate  and  anx- 
ious concern,  for  immediately  approaching  Agatha, 
and  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  he  uttered, 

"  And  are  you  really  ill,  my  dear  girl,  tell  me,  for 
God's  sake,  are  you  really  ill,  Agatha  Singleton  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  ktaow  o£  my  dear  Sir,"  answered  Aga- 
tha halfsmiling. 

The  fisher  instantly  regarded  his  daughter  with  a 
look  of  the  fiercest  anger. 

"  You  hussy,"  vociferated  he,  "  you  Jezabel,  get 
out  of  my  sight  or  I  will  knock  you  down  with  my 
tobacco  pipe ;  you  audacious  rebel,  how  dare  you 
think  of  frightening  us  all  in  this  kind  of  manner  c 
what  did  you  mean  by.it,  you  impudent  bold-faced 
jade?  look  how  you  have  alarmed  that  dear  girl, 
and  frightened  poor  Jess  out  of  her  very  senses.  Get 
out  of  my  sight,  I  say,  before  I  knock  you  down." 

Both  Agatha  and  Jessy  now  attempted  to  interfere, 
and  to  soften  the  incensed  feelings  of  the  fisher,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  he  persisted  that  if  Olive  did  not  imme- 
diately go  out  of  the  room,  he  would  strike  her:  mean- 
while the  audacious  girl  provokingly  exclaimed, — 

"  You  may  knock  me  down,  if  you  please,  but  I  will 
make  you  repent  it,  if  you  do,  I  promise  you;  and  you 
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may  beat  your  own  children,  on  purpose  to  pleas? 
Miss  Singleton,  but  I  will  let  her  know  that  she  shan't 
turn  me  out  of  doors,  to  let  a  beggar  like  her  in ; 
and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  father,  to 
encourage  her  to  treat  your  own  children,  that  you 
had  by  my  mother,  in  this  shameful  manner." 

No  sooner  had  Olive  uttered  this,  than  she  ran 
out  from  the  presence  of  her  father  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  not  without  some  apprehension  that  after 
this,  the  enraged  father  would  put  hie  intended  threat 
into  instant  execution. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  I  implore  you  to  have  patience- 
with  this  wayward  girl,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Agatha;  "she 
knows  not  what  she  says,  what  she  is  doing ;  in  a  few 
minutes  she  will  return  to  a  sense1  of  her  duty  and 
affection;  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  not  to  be  harsh  with 
her." 

"  Oh !  hear  her,  father,  pray  hear  her !"  cried  Jessy, 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  she  could  no 
longer  restrain ;  "  Olive  has  been  much  to  blame,  but 
at  the  intercession  of  Agatha  Singleton,  do  not 
punish  her  with  severity." 

"  By  the  eternal  God,  who  has  created  me,"  cried 
the  -fisher,  "  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  bear  to 
see  her  in  my  sight  again,  for  she  has  been  the  tor- 
ment of  my  existence  ever  since  she  was  born  ;  and 
yet  I  am  her  father ;  shiver  ray  top-sails  !  that  I  ever 
was  a  father  to  such  a  termagant  jade." 

"Will  you  then  refuse  my  most  earnest  supplica- 
tions, Sir  ?"  cried  Agatha,  greatly  agitated  at  the  in- 
crease of  the  violent  passion  which  stilled  every  nerve 
of  her  protector;  oh!  let  me  not  be  a  cause  of  dissen- 
sion between  a  father  and  his  child ;  rather  let  me  quit 
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your  roof  instantly,  Sir,  and  no  longer  be  a  burtkea 
on  your  compassionate  bounty.  I  have  not  offended, 
it  is  true, — but  you  know  I  am  not  so  destitute  as  te 
seek  an  asylum  where  I  ant  considered  not  welcome ; 
instantly  let  me  leave  your  house,  but  not  without  re* 
paying  you  for  the  shelter  you  have  afforded  me;  take 
all  I  have,  it  is  at  your  disposal,  but  leave  me  free, 
and  not  exposed  to  this  almost  insupportable  agony, 
of  the  reproaches  of  your  own  child.  A  beggar  on 
your  bounty !  all  but  this  I  could  have  endured  with 
patience,  but  this  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Singleton  disdains  any  longer  to  suffer 
so  unmerited  a  reproach." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


"  Ob,  power  of  guilt!  how  conscience  can  upbraid  I 

It  forces  us  not  only  to  reveal. 

But  to  repeat  what  most  we  would  conceal/' 

Perhaps  our  lovely  heroine,  prompted  alone  by  the 
native  ingenuousness  of  her  disposition,  and  the  con* 
scious  rectitude  of  her  principles,  which  were  dictated 
by  the  purity  of  a  mind  and  heart  that  had  .never  yet 
been  contaminated,  by  one  unchaste  thought,  had  oe» 
easioned  her  to  speak  with  more  Warmth  than  she 
would  have  done,  had  she  not  been  so  bitterly  galled 
by  the  reproaches  and  unmerited  accusation  which 
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was  preferred  against  her  by  Olive  Blust.  But  Agatha 
Singleton  could  not  forget  that  she  was  the  daughtef 
of  a  gentleman  by  birth,  education,  and  manners ; 
and  that  though,  by  his  decease,  she  was  left  an  orphan, 
she  still  had  the  means  of  discharging  any  obligation 
which  she  had  incurred  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Fisher 
Blust,  and  still  had  a  dwelling  that  she  could  claim  as 
her  own,  if  her  circumstances  and  situation  were  such 
as  to  oblige  her  to  resort  to  it :  and  she  feared  that 
the  hour  was  nearly  at  hand,  when  she  should  feel 
under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  those  resources 
which  the  never-failing  goodness  of  the  Almighty  had 
not  yet  deprived  her  of;  for  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff, 
though  rented  for  the  term  of  two  years  to  her  illus- 
trious tenant,  was  still  at  her  disposal  lifter  that  time 
had  expired,  and  in  the  intermediate  space,  she  could 
take  private  lodgings  in  the  house  of  some  respectable 
person,  who  would  accommodate  her  with  the  same, 
until  such  time  as  she  could  have  possession  of  her 
own  paternal  dwelling.  Why,  then,  should  she  suffer 
herself  to  be  exposed  to  such  unfeeling  insults,  and 
taxed  with  such  unmerited  accusations !  and  such  ac- 
cusations !  to  be  thought  guilty  of  so  base  a  crime  as 
that  of  alienating  the  affections  of  a  father  from  his 
children,  and  those  children  females,  like  herself! 
Could  she  endure  this  in  silence,  and  still  patiently 
suffer  so  vile  a  reproach  ?  and  would  not  her  further 
continuance  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Fisher  Blust, 
give  a  colour  to  so  foul  a  charge  ?  But  who  else  had 
accused  her,  besides  the  malicious  and  vindictive  Olive  ? 
Certainly  not  the  gentle  kind-hearted  Jessy,  nor  yet 
her  benevolent  protector :  yet  she  ha*  in  plain  and 
direct  terms  told  him  that,  she  considered  it  necessary 
«•  3d 
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to  quit  the  asylum  be  had  so  compassionately  and  so 
generously  afforded  to  her  in  the  tiuie  of  her  necessity 
and  affliction,  without  reflecting  what  effect  so  sud- 
den a. resolution  would  produce  on  his  feelings,  already 
wounded  and  rendered  irritable  *by  the  conduct  of  bis 
unnatural  child;. and  fpwething  like  reproach  assailed 
her  Iftart,  at  having  uttered  words  so  hastily  ;  for  the 
fisher,  $ftejr  having  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
painful  and  .agonising  silence,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  which  he  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  restrain- 
ing. "  What !n  exclaimed  he,  "leave  roe,  Agatha 
Singleton  ;  do  I  indeed  hear  you  rightly  ?  Shiver  my 
top-sails  I  have  I  sheltered  a  young  and  tender  nest- 
ling only  40  forsake,  the  shelter  these  old  fond  arms 
had  provided  for  her  ?•  I,  Peter  Blust,  who  have  been 
endeavouring,  to  keep  out  every  bitter  storm,  that 
bright  assail  thee  in  the  hour  of  danger, — I  who  hare 
cherished  thee  as  my  own,  and  warmed  thee  in  my  old 
hearty  as  the  dearest  thing  about  it,  save  my  Jessy ; 
and  now  thou  would'st  leave  me,  because  a  fool  of  a 
mad-cap  wenph  has  angered  thee  a  little.  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton, had  thy  poor  father,  the  captain,  been  living,  he 
would  have  thought:  this  rough  usage  for  one  that  has 
loved  >you  so  .dearly  as  poor  old  Peter.  He  would 
have  chided  you  for  it,  I  know  he  would,  for  he  was 
a  good  and  just  man;  and  perhaps  I  might  chide  you, 
too ;  but  when  1  look  at  you,  curse  me  if  I  can  say  * 
word,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it ;  but  1  am  devilishly 
angry  with  you,  Agatha  Singleton ;  shiver  my  top- 
sails, I  could  blow  a  gale  of  wind  that  would  send 
Herring  Dale  to  Davy's  locker  in  an  instant !  Jess, 
give  me  a  glass  of  brand).  1  must  wish  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton a  safe  journey  wherever  she  is  going ;  and  the 
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worst  wish  of  old  Peter  is,  that  her  voyage  may  be 
far  happier  over  the  other  side  of  the  water,  than  the 
keen  blowing  winds  that  wafted  her  to  the  coast  of 
Cromer !  Why  dost  not  bring  me  the  brandy,  wench, 
when  I  bid  thee  ?" 

Jessy  was  about  to  obey  the  command  of  her  father, 
but  the  imploring  and  beseeching  look  she  gave  to 
our  now  really  agitated  and  distressed  heroine,  was 
not  without  its  influence  on  her  throbbing  heart ;  and 
instantly  approaching  the  side  of  her  pr6tector,  she 
exclaimed,— 

"  Hold,  Sir !  add  not  to  my  present  sufferings,  by 
resorting  to  the  only  means4  which  will  utterly  de- 
prive me  of  the  consolation  of  justifying  myself,  in 
your  good  opinion,  and  you  of  the  power  of  hearing 
me  with  patience :  hear  me  first,  and  drink  your 
brandy  afterwards.  By  these  tears  1  'drawn  from  my 
eyes  by  your  cruel  reproaches,  hear  your  ever  grate- 
fill,  your  truly  devoted  Agatha  Singleton,  before  you  so 
harshly  condemn  her.9' 

"Well,  well,  I  won't  drink  the  brandy,  if  you  will 
wipe  away  the  dew  drops  from  those  pretty  twinklers," 
cried  the  fisher,  instantly  resuming  the  natural  tone  of 
his  manner  toward^  her ;  "  shiver  my  top-sails !  if  I 
would  cause  you  to  shed  a  tear  to  save  a  fifty-gun 
ship  from  sinking,  when  every  body  was  out  of  her ; 
mind  that  though :  now  what  hast  thou  got  to  say  for 
thyself,  and  for  what  art  thou  going  to  leave  me  V 

"  Surely,  Sir,  you  have  strongly  misconstrued  my 
meaning,  if  you  conceived  for  a  moment  I  had  inten- 
tionally uttered  any  thing  to  occasion  you  uneasi- 
ness," cried  Agatha,  with  the  most  placid  sweetness ; 
c<  I  only  meant  to  give  you  comfort,  to  be  a  peace- 
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maker  in  your  family,  and  not  a  peace-breaker;  Hea- 
ven forbid  !  But  think  you,  Sir,  I  can  tamely  bear  the 
insults  to  which  I  am  hourly  exposed  beneath  your 
roof,  by  being  accused  as  the  author  of  bringing  down 
disgrace  and  ruin  on  your  house  by  your  having  af- 
forded me  a  shelter  in  it.  Can  I  hear  myself  so  unjustly 
reproached,  without  attempting  once  to  oppose  it,  or 
seek  to  be  acquitted  of  so  false  and  bitter  an  aspersion 
on  my  morals  as  well  as  disposition ;  and  what  are  the 
most  proper  means  I  should  take  to  do  this,  but  by 
ridding  you  of  the  presence  of  an  object  so  hateful 
and  obnoxious  to  your  dearest  ties  and  connexions  ? 
what  alternative  have  I  left  for  restoring  peace  to 
your  so  highly  offended  child,  but  by  being  no  longer 
a  burthen  on  your  bounty.  And  think  you  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  could  adopt  such  an  alternative  without 
doing  violence  to  my  own  feelings  ?  think  you,  that  I 
should  depart  from  your  dwelling  without  feeling 
agony  the  most  insupportable,  from  a  consciousness  of 
your  fatherly  goodness  and  benevolence  towards  me  ; 
or  that  your  humanity  for  a  helpless  orphan,  would 
not  demand  my  eternal  gratitude  and  boundless 
thanks  ?  think  you  that  it  is  not  interwoven  with  every 
remaining  hour  of  my  existence,  or  that  I  shall  ever 
cease  to  regard  you  with  the  affection  and  duty  of  a 
child?  No,  Sir,  believe  me  not  so  base  a  wretch;  1 
trust  I  have  profited  by  the  precepts  and  example  set 
before  me  by  the  best  of  fathers,  whose  memory  I  have 
never  yet  disgraced,  and  whose  principles  I  have  in* 
variably  followed.  I  spoke  with  warmth,  but  I  uttered 
truth ;  I  cannot  deviate  from  it.  I  cannot  endure,  I 
cannot  tolerate  the  incessant  accusations  and  re- 
proaches of  your  daughter,  and  forget  the  station  in 
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which  1  was  born  and  educated.  Still  I  would  not 
have  you  punish  her  with  severity  on  ray  account*  she 
will  be  sufficiently  so,  when  she  is  conscious  of  having 
offended  in  her  duty,  and  wounded  the  affection  of  a 
tender  and  indulgent  father.  What  shall  J  say  more, 
Sir,  to  justify  my  conduct  to  you  ?  I  was  led,  nay  irre- 
sistibly impelled  by  the  purest  motives  to  address  to 
you  the  language  of  candour  and  sincerity,  not  to  dis- 
please, but  to  convince  you,  that  no  other  motives  but 
those  which  I  have  urged  should  have  forced  a  wish 
to  quit  the  roof  of  so  benevolent  and  generous  a  friend. 
But,  for  your  sake,  and  Jessy,  the  sister  of  my  heart, 
I  will  yet  endure  with  patience  and  fortitude  the  un- 
pleasantness to  which  I  am  exposed  under  your  roof. 
Do  therefore  with  me  what  you  please,  on  this  condi- 
tion only,  that  I  will1  remain  with  you  as  long  as  you 
receive  payment  Tor  the  maintenance  of  myself  and 
my  attendant  Claribelle.  I  must  insist  on  your  accept- 
ing these  conditions,  as  the  only  means  by  which  I 
shall  be  induced  to  continue  at  Herring  Dale  for  (he 
future.  I  need  not  say  that  those  means  are  still 
within  my  power,  and  that  you  know  they  are  so :  they 
are  in  your  possession ;  use  them  for  the  purpose ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  your  daughter,  proclaim  that 
Agatha  Singleton  did  not  enter  your  house  as  the 
child  of  your  bounty.  I  respect,  I  revere  you,  Sir ; 
but  I  cannot,  I  will  not  submit  to  further  obligation. 
For  Jessy  I  would  do  much.  Alas  !  gentle  girl,  for 
her  sake  I  have  perhaps  borne  the  continued  insults 
of  her  wayward  and  indignant  sister.  Jessy !  perhaps 
for  thy  sake  I  am  now  enduring  the  slanderous  reports 
of  gome  malicious  and  evil-minded  foe, — (ah!  why 
should  1  disguise  my  words,  when  thy  happiness,  thy 
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honour,  has  been  at  stake,)  tfae  slanderous  and  malt 
eious  insinuations  of  thy  kinsman,  Leontine  Craft  ly.'1 
"  Of  Leontine  Craftly !"  exclaimed  the  fisher,  cast- 
ing on  Jessy  a  look  full  of  the  fondness  of  a  doating 
father,  mixed  with  astonishment,  "what  sayst  thou, 
Agatha  Singleton,  (and  thy  word  is  not  to  be  doubted,) 
hast  thou  any  reason  to  suspect  the  honour  of  Leon- 
tine Craftly?  Speak,  child,  for  shiver  iny  top-sails! 
if  I  will  be  made  a  dupe  of  any  longer  by  my  own 
children  :  dost  thou  know  aught  of  treacherous  con- 
duct in  my  kinsman  r" 

"  Alas,  too  much !   1  suspect,  Sir,"  cried  Agatha, 
"  that  this  artful  and  insidious  being,  in  whose  honour 
you  have  so  long  reposed,  is  even  now  aiming  a  blow 
at,  the  destruction  of  your  family.    Jessy,  your  dar- 
ling child,   would   have   been   deceived    by   him ;  1 
averted  the  blow  which  was  destined  at  her  peace  and 
ruin.     Olive  next  becomes  the  prey  of  the  licentious 
libertine,  if  means  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it  i  al- 
ready has  he  found  opportunity  to  contaminate  hei 
heart  and  pervert  her  principles ;  and  I  am  the  object 
of  his  secret  malevolence,  because  he  knows  that  I 
am  fully  aware  of  his  designs  on  this  lovely  and  inno- 
cent object  of  his  base  arts ;   he  would  stab  me  to 
the  heart,  were  it  possible,  for  having  been  the  instru- 
ment of  saving  JeBsy  from  his  licentious  passion.  He 
well  knows  that  I  have  discovered  his  perfidious  de- 
signs ;  and  f  leaven  only  knows  what  he  is  nowworfc- 
:ny  destruction,  or  what  rumours  he  has  spread 
to  injure  my  good  name.     For  your  daughter 
a  has  now  spread  his  snares  ;  and   I  fear  that 
ctions  are  already  gained  by  this  perfidious 
!  Never,  Sir,  could  Olive  have  aciert  as  st» 
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has  lately,  but  by  the  advice  of  this  artful  and  dan* 
gerous  young  man.  Jessy,  weep  not,  for  you  have 
little  cause  to  lament  the  perfidy  of  so  faithless  a 
lover." 

"  Why,  shiver  my  top-sails,  am  I  awake,  or  in  a 
dream,"  exclaimed  the  fisher,  on  whose  countenance  a 
thousand  agitations  were  working,  and  all  of  them  of 
the  most  violent  kind ;  "  and  was  it'  that  viper  that 
crept  into  the  heart  of  my  darling,  only  to  rob  her  of 
her  bloom  and  her  sweetness,  and  then  to  leave  her  to 
wither  and  die  !    Why,  Jessy,  you  never  told  me  that 
you  loved  your  kinsman  I    And  villain  that  he  was, 
he  never  told  me !     Foolish  wench,  thou  should'st 
have  known  better  :  but  thou  art  young  and  tender, 
and  thought  that  the  serpent  meant  to  deal  with  thee 
fairly,  cursed  hypocrite !     But,  by  the  eternal  Power 
that  created  me  1  he  shall  feel  a  father's  vengeance ; 
whenever  he  crosses  this  threshold  again,  I  will  not 
spare  him,  Jessy,  though  thy  mother  stood  between  to 
plead  in  his  behalf.     So,  Mistress  Olive  too,  must 
needs  have  a  hankering  after  this  abandoned  knave  ! 
Let  her  :  but,  shiver  my  top-sails,  it  shall  be  at  a  dis- 
tance :  a  pest  on  the  jezabel  f  and  let  her  take  him, 
and  joy  go  with  her.     But,  Agatha  Singleton  !  thou 
angel  of  goodness,  what  shall  I  pay  to  thee  ?  \  sus- 
pected this  caitiff— yes  by  my  8014I  |  I  suspected  him  1 
But  fire  and  fury!  when  I  looked  at  the  picture  of 
the  innocent  boy  over  the  mantle-piece,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  think  harm  of  him.  No  matter,  I  will 
unkennel  the  hound  I  and  if  he  has  harmed  thee,  my 
dearest  Agatha,  he  shall  dearly  repent  it.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  look  after  Olive.     If  the  rascal  has  dishonoured 
a  child  of  mine,  I  would  twist  a  rope's  yarn  about  his 
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neck  with  as  little  remorse  as  I  would  round  a  snake  ; 
a  scoundrel,  that  has  warmed  him  by  my  quiet  fire-side, 
only  to  rob  a  father  of  the  dearest  treasures  of  hit 
heart,  his  children  !  And  Margaret,  too,  at  her  time 
of  life- to  encourage  such  proceedings!  Ungrateful 
woman." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  Sir,9'  cried  Agatha, "  that  I  do 
not  believe  Miss  Craftly  is  at  all  conscious  of  the  im- 
propriety of  her  brother's  conduct ;  nay,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  she  is  wholly  innocent  of  the  design 
he  has  had,  to  ensnare  the  affections  of  your  daughter; 
I  was  a  witness  on  the  last  evening  that  I  saw  her,  of 
a  violent,  attack  of  abuse  made  on  her  by  Olive,  and 
she  would  not  have  borne  it  with  such  forbearance, 
had  she  been  privy  to  the  intercourse  between  Leon- 
tine  and  your  daughter :  do  not  therefore  accuse  this 
amiable  woman  unjustly,  or  impute  to  her  any  part  of 
her  brother's  indiscretion.  A  sister,  though  so  nearly 
related,  is  by  no  means  answerable  for  her  brother's 
misconduct." 

"  No,  indeed,  Margaret  is  innocent,11  cried  the 
weeping  Jessy;  "she  did  not  know  that  Leontine  had 
ever  professed  the  ardent  attachment  he  once  did  even 
to  me.9 

"  The  ardent  devil  1"  vociferated  the  fisher  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  "  and  how  came  you,  wench,  to  suffer  any 
man  to  profess  an  ardent  attachment  for  you,  without 
the  knowledge  of  your  father  ?" 

This  was  a  home-stroke  for  poor  Jessy;  and  a  fresh 
flood  of  tears  was  her  only  reply.  But  Agatha  did  not 
long  suffer  the  amiable  girl  to  remain  under  the  lash 
of  her  father's  displeasure,  for  she  instantly  ex- 
claimed,— 
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"  Hold,  Sir !  bend  not  the  bruised  reed  already 
bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  consciousness  of  that  reflec- 
tion: she  has  wept  abundantly,  when  convinced  by  the 
unworthiness  of  the  object  who  so  artfully  imposed  on 
her.  Had  he  continued  worthy  of  her  affections,  Jessy 
would  not  have  kept  her  sentiments  from  her  father ! 
•he  has  assured  me  that  it  was  not  her  intention :  she 
was  deceived,  and  then  concealed  the  pain  it  would 
give  to  your  heart  by  the  knowledge  of  it, — in  her  own  ; 
it  has  cost  her  many  pangs  to  do  so.  You  must  for- 
give her,  or  never  pardon  me !" 

"  I  do  forgive  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul !  and 
pardon  you  also,  Agatha  Singleton,"  uttered  the  fisher, 
pressing  his  beloved  child  to  his  heart  with  the  most 
nncontrolable  affection  :  "God  help  us !  what  should 
we  be  if  we  did  not  learn  to  forgive  one  another,  how 
could  we  look  for  pardon  in  that  happy  country, 
where  all  travellers  go,  but  none  return  ?  Come,  Jess, 
dry  thy  tears,  and  never  let  me  see  you  shed  another 
for  that  profligate  scoundrel,  who  intended  to  have 
occasioned  you  to  shed  thousands,  had  his  cursed  arts 
prevailed.  But  for  Olive,  watch  her  closely ;  follow 
her  every  where,  and  both  in  and  out  of  the  house  see 
that  she  does  not  escape  you.  I  much  fear,  that 
though  absent,  she  is  carrying  on  some  sly  work  with 
that  artfiil  knave  I  Agatha,  my  dear,  have  you  never 
once  suspected  that  a  correspondence  exists  between 
them?" 

Agatha,  after  some  hesitation,  replied, — 

"  I  do  indeed,  fear  so,  Sir  ;  but  while  he  is  absent, 
there  is  no  danger  of  her  transgressing  her  duty  ;  and 
on  the  return  of  Mr.  Craftly,  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend you  to  the  nicest  circumspection  of  her  conduct.' 
c  Se 
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"  1  will  take  pretty  good  care  of  that/1  answered 
the  fisher ;  "  I  will  lock  her  up  in  a  dark  chamber, 
and  feed  the  hussy  on  bread  and  water  till  1  have 
brought  her  to  her  proper  senses.  I  will  teach  her  to 
run  after  young  fellows  with  a  witness." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths, 
Sir,"  rejoined  Agatha,  half  smiling,  and  blushing  at 
the  same  moment. 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails  t  if  ever  I  let  her  laugh  at  me, 
I  will  break  her  neck  first,"  vociferated,  the  fisher ; 
and  having  finished  his  usual  repast,  which  had  been 
so  unpleasantly  interrupted,  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  protested  that  it  was  quite  time  for  him  and  David 
to  set  out  to  Cromer  for  the  boys,  having  promised  them 
that  they  should  pass  the  ensuing  holiday  fortnight  at 
Herring  Dale,  "1  forgot  to  tell  you,  my  love,"  conti- 
nued the  fisher, — "that  I  met  Mr.  Gillman  yesterday 
at  the  White  Hart,  and  that  yoilr  favorite,  Wolf,  he 
informs  me,  is  grown  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the 
whole  school,  and  takes  to  his  learning  most  surpris- 
ingly. So  I  told  Mr.  Gillman  that  I  would  have  them 
to  Herring  Dale  for  a  week  or  so  these  very  next  ho- 
lidays, which  commence  to-morrow.  Now  I  mean  to 
pop  upon  the  young  dogs  when  they  least  expfect  to 
see  me,  and  bring  them  home  with  me  this  very  day." 

"  Beloved  boys !  how  1  shall  rejoice  to  behold  them 
again,"  exclaimed  Agatha. 

"  And  so  shall  I,"  cried  Jessy  ;  "  dear  Alfred,  he 
must  be  much  improved  ;  and  Wolf,  too,  with  all  his 
little  mischievous  tricks,  I  long  to  see  him  again ;  and 
he  will  so  long  to  see  you,  Miss  Singleton  !  The  boy 
perfectly  idolizes  you." 

cc  No,  no,  you  mistake,  Jessy,"  cried  Agatha,  cc  but 
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he  is  grateful  for  the  little  lessons  I  have  taught  him ; 
they  have  tempered  the  wild  little  rustic,  add  he  per- 
ceives that  he  is  liked  the  better  for  it." 

u  And  not  before  he  wanted  taming,  I  must  needs 
own,"  retorted  the  fisher,  who  was  always  exceedingly 
jealous  of  our  heroine's  great  partiality  to  poor 
Wolf,  and  would  not  now  disguise  his  feelings  ;  for 
curse  me !  if  ever  I  beheld  such  another  unlicked  cub 
in  all  my  born  days,  before  Agatha  took  him  kito 
training."   . 

"  Ah,  Sir !  and  well  might  he  be  deemed  so,"  uttered 
Agatha;  "a  poor  deserted,  neglected,  unacknow- 
ledged child  !  No  mother,  to  cradle  his  infant  head  ; 
-—no  father,  to  hail  or  welcome  the  hour  of  his  birth ; 
— poor  Wolf !  hard  and  rugged  was  the  path  in  which 
you  was  destined  to  wander :  but,  why  do  1  say  des- 
tined ?  it  is  impious  to  suppose  so.  When  was  the 
Hand  that  formed  us,  cruel  or  unkind!  there  was- still 
a  shelter  provided  for  him;  and  when  the  rough  tem- 
pest cast  him  on  the  waves,  it  gave  him  both  a  father 
and  a  friend !  Oh  !  may  he  ever  prove  worthy  of 
such  kind  protection*" 

The  fisher  was  softened  into  a  warmer  regard  for 
the  absent  Wolf  than  he  had  ever  felt  before ;  for  the 
affecting  tone  and  manner  in  which  this  was  uttered, 
had  in  a  great  measure  subdued  the  spark  of  jealousy 
which  had  so  long  laid  dormant  in  his  heart  against 
the  poor  forest  boy  !  A  tear  glistened  in  his  eye ;  and 
he  slowly  uttered,  as  he  arogeto  issue  orders  to  David 
for  his  immediate  departure,-*-"  Hope  he  will,  poor 
lad,  donH  doubt  but  he  will  merit  every  kindness  that 
1  can  shew  him  in  a  fisher's  humble  dwelling ;  and 
while  he  does,  shiver  my  top-sails  t  if  ever  I  send  him 
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afloat  again  to  the  briny  ocean,  or  cast  him  in  At 
black  forest,  to  be  eat  alive  by  the  wild  boars.— Jess, 
get  a  glass  of  brandy  poured  out*;  I  must  wet  my 
whistle,  before  I  start  for  the  boys.  So  6*ying,  the 
fisher  went  out  in  search  of  his  trusty  squire ;  and 
tthis  being  the  first  moment  that  Agatha  and  Jessy 
were  left  alone  since  the  unpleasant  incident  of  the 
morning,  the  latter  threw  her  arms  round  the  snowy 
neck  of  our  lovely  heroine,  and  exclaimed,— 

"  Oh  !  dearest  Miss  Singleton,  from  what  a  painful 
explanation  and  mortifying  trial  of  my  feelings  have 
you  relieved  me !  never  could  I  have  ventured  to  dis- 
close to  my  father  the  discovery  he  has  now  made ; 
never  could  these  lips  have  revealed  that  Leontine 
Craftly  was  unworthy  of  my  regards,  or  told  my  fa- 
ther how  basely  he  has  treated  me :  I  always  trembled 
at  the  moment  when  he  should  be  informed  of  it. 
And,  dearest  Agatha,  I  now  tremble  at  the  vengeance 
which  will  overtake  him  from  the  too  just  resentment 
of  my  enraged  father.9' 

Jessy  blushed  deeply  as  she  uttered  these  words, 
and  Agatha  looking  gravely  at  her,  replied! 

"  And  why,  Jessy,  should  you  shrink  from  the  con- 
fession of  truth  !  and  why  should  you  tremble  at  the 
detection  of  a  base  hypocrite,  who  would  never  have: 
trembled  for  you,  had  you  fallen  the  victim  of  his  li- 
centious passion,  but  have  left  you  at  the  mercy  of 
that  father,  of  whose  affections  he  had  rendered  you 
unworthy.  Why  should  you  feel  pity  for  him  who 
never  yet  shed  one  tear  of  compassion  for  you,  and 
who,  having  foiled  in  his  dishonourable  intentions  to* 
wards  you,  now  seeks  the  ruin  of  your  sister's  peace* 
perhaps  of  her  honour :  an{l  thus  the  perfidious  and 
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ruthless  betrayei*  of  our  helpless  sex  goes  on ;  be  is 
not  contented  with  one  victim,  but  many  to  consum* 
mate  and  complete  the  measure  of  his  crimes :  forbear, 
Jessy,  to  bestow  a  thought  on  that  worthless  liber- 
tine;  do  not  let  me  suppose  that  something  more 
than  regret  fills  your  heart  at  the  detection  of  his 
guilt,  or  that  you  still  remember  the  time  when  you 
considered  him  worthy  of  your  affections  ;  rather  let 
us  endeavour  to  save  Olive  from  his  snares,  so  deeply 
designed  for  the  destruction  of  her  happiness,  anj 
sate  your  poor  father  from  heaping  curses  on  the  head 
of  a  dishonoured  child." 

"But,   perhaps  Leontine  will   marry  my  sister," 
cried  Jessy,  struggling  to  suppress  a  bitter  sigh. 

" Never,"  replied  Agatha ;  "as  soon  will  he  marry 
me,  or  I  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  such  a  villain  j 
no,  Jessy,  be  assured  that  he  has  no  such  intentions. 
A  libertine  is  the  last  man  on  earth  to  take  a  wife,  the 
very  sound  is  appalling  to  his  ear,  or  if  he  does,  'tis  a 
voice  that  tempts  him  ;  bat  this  will  not  be  the  case 
with  Olive  and  Craftly  ;  a  fhr  less  happier  lot  awaits 
her  if  she  falls  a  prey  to  the  arts  of  this  monster,  than 
even  the  being  wedded  to  him,  for  though  then  de- 
serted and  neglected,  she  would  still  be  pitied  and 
respected,  but  for  the  deserted  object  of  illicit  love, 
when  did  the  .world  ever  shew  respect  or  even  com* 
passion  ?  Alas,  no,  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at 
.her  as  a  proper  mark  of  contempt  and  abhorrence,  she 
is  shunned  by  her  own  sex,  and  by  the  other,  considered 
only  as  their  prey,  and  they  will  treat  her  with  any 
thing  but  respect,  at  last  she  sinks  into  the  grave  un 
noticed,  unpitied,  and  unlamented,  even  by  those  who 
paid  homage  at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty.    Ob,  Jessy, 
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Jessy,  do  you  not  tremble  at  the  picture,— -tell  me, 
sweet  girl,  do  you  not  shudder  at  it  ?" 

"  Merciful  Heaven,  protect  my  sister !"  exclaimed 
Jessy,  bursting  into  tears  at  the  same  moment.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Singleton,  should  such  be  the  fate  of  my  sister, 
alas,  my  poor  father  never  would  survive  the  shock, 
and  she  would  indeed  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  as. Margaret  says,  and,  oh  !  how  deeply 
would  the  disgrace  of  Olive- afflict  me,  occasioned  too, 
by  one  who" 

Jessy  stopped,  she  feared  that  another  sentence 
should  escape  from  her  lips  that  would  be  displeasing 
to  Agatha,  who  instantly  exclaimed, — 

"Mention  him  no  more,— think  of  him  no  more,  or 
think  only  of  him  with  the  just  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt which  so  well  becomes  the  character  of  our  sex, 
when  deeply  injured  by  the  treacherous  beings  who 
ought  rather  to  protect  us  from  the  insults  of  the  mer- 
ciless world,  than  expose  us  to  the  censure  of  it." 

Jessy  made  no  reply,  but  the  tear  of  sensibility  still 
trembled  in  her  soft  azure  eyes,  nor  did  she  attempt 
to  conceal  them  from  the  observation  of  her  bosom 
moni tress  and  friend,  whose  firmness  and  dignity  of 
character  it  was  not  the  lot  of  Jessy  to  be  endowed 
with ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  fisher's  youngest 
daughter  was  formed  of  materials  so  gentle  and  so 
nild,  so  forbearing  and  so  sweet,  that  naught  could 
change  it  to  the  aspect  of  severity,  or  ruffle  it  into 
anger,  even  with  those  who  wounded  her  in  her  heart's 
dearest  core ;  and  she  loved  her  sister  Olive  with  all 
her  faults,  most  passionately,  even  though  her  rival  in 
the  affections  if  the  man  she  had  once  so  dearly  loved, 
-—yet  still  Jessy  loved  Olive,  and  felt  shocked  at  the 
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supposed  picture,  which  Agatha  had  drawn  of  her  fate, 
provided  she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  insidious  arts  of  Leon  tine  Craftly,  and  it  was  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  that  beloved  sister  now 
stood,  that  excited  her  tenderest  compassion  towards 
her,  and  drew  tears  of  sensibility  from  her  lovely  eyes, 
which,  added  to  the  extreme  softness  and  timidity  of 
her  gentle  disposition,  made  her  tremble  and  shudder 
at  the  alarming  crisis  of  Olive's  fate. 

Her  beloved,  her  only  sister,  the  child  of  her  dear 
and  sainted  mother,  was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  inevitable  destruction  would  await  her,  if  no  help- 
ing hand  was  stretched  out  to  snatch  her  from  the 
fall ;  and  could  she  prevent  it  how  blest,  how  su- 
premely happy,  would  she  feel,  and  what  sacrifices 
would  she  not  makfe,  what  dangers  would  she  not  en- 
counter, to  save  a  helpless  sister,  and  avert,  if  possi- 
ble, the  impendirig  ruin  which  hung  over  her  devoted 
head.  Oft  had  her  humanity  been  exercised  in  behalf 
of  the  forlorn  wanderer,  and  the  unfortunate  stranger 
oft  too  had  shared  the  blessings  of  her  bounty,  and 
how  happy  had  she  been  rendered  by  the  reflection  : 
but  to  save  a  dear  sister,  what  difficulties  would  she 
not  achieve  ?  , 

Oh,  woman,  in  thy  heart  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness is  inherent  to  thy  helpless  and  defenceless  sex ; 
the  pitying  tear  was  never  yet  denied  when  solicited 
for  a  suffering  sister,  whether  frail  or  unfortunate, 
they  are  induced  to  afford  them  their  assistance,  ready 
to  soften  their  pangs,  and  relieve  their  sorrows ;  they 
feel  no  terrors,  while  they  fly  to  the  presence  of  the 
hapless  object  of  their  solicitude,  or  rush  into  the  sick 
chamber  of  the  languid  sufferer;  they  natural] v  over- 
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come  all  difficulties  whatever  the  description,  sur- 
mount all  dangers,  dismiss  all  apprehensions,  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  most  admired  fortitude, 
giving  to  mankind  (the  very  opposite)  the  sweetest 
picture  of  delighted  heaven ;  for  what  can  be  more 
delightful  than  seeing  woman  in  this  her  natural 
sphere,  and  in  that  character  in  which  she  alone  was 
destined  to  shine.  But  rob  her  of  her  softness,  and 
of  this  compassionate  kindness,  and  she  is  no  longer 
woman, — no,  she  may  wear  the  form  indeed,  but  the 
original  semblance  is  fled  for  ever. 

The  fisher  returned,  ready  for  his  morning  beverage, 
(a  glass  of  brandy)  which  he  hastily  swallowed  off, — 
honest  Davy  having  instantly  put  his  orders  into  exe- 
cution, by  saddling  his  favourite  mare,  and  mounting 
the  white  naggie  himself,  rode  up  with  them  to  the 
gateway. 

"And  do  Wolf  and  Alfred  walk  hither,  Sir,"  en- 
quired Agatha,  with  seeming  anxiety,  to  which  her 
protector  replied, — 

"  No,  my  love,  1  mean  to  give  the  poor  rogues  a 
ride,  I  shall  hire  a  chaise,  and  put  them  in  bag  and 
baggage,  from  the  White  Hart  Inn,  where  I  am  going 
to  first,  on  a  little  business  of  my  own ;— but,  shivei 
my  top-sails,  1  shall  be  too  late,  and  the  Marquis  is  a 
particular  man,  I  would  not  be  ten  minutes  later  than 
the  hour  he  has  appointed  to  meet  him  there,  for  the 
best  wreck  that  could  be  thrown  on  our  goodly  coast, 
so  I  am  off  on  my  spanker.  Jess,  see  to  the  dinner, 
my  darling,  let  it  be  smoking  hot,  and  swimming  in 
{ravy,  you  know  my  palate,  wench,  and,  Heaven  bless 
thee,  thou  hast  never  neglected  it;  thou  lovest  thy 
poor  old  father  a  bit,  dost  not  thee,  wench'?" 
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u  As  I  love  the  breath  I  draw,"  cried  Jessy,  throw- 
ing her  pretty  arms  around  his  neck,  and  snatching  a 
hasty  and  affectionate  kiss ;  and  the  fisher,  smiling  on 
her  lovely  face  with  the  most  unspeakable  satisfaction), 
returned  the  salute  with  a  hearty  smack,  while  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Thee  bee'st  a  tender  chicken,  Jessy,  God  help 
thee,  wench,  should'st  thou. ever  fall  into  rough  hands, 
that  would  not  use  thee  kindly ;  but,  shiver  my  top- 
sails, let  me  see  the  serpent  that  would  harm  thee, 
that's  all ;— let  him  come1  before  Peter  Blast,  zounds 
and  fury,  let  me n 

"  You  will  be  too  late  for  your  appointment,  my 
dear  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  perceiving  the  sudden  gust  of 
passion  which  was  now  beginning  to  burst  like  a  vol- 
cano from  the  m6uth  of  the  fisher.— 

"  There  is  David  at  the  gateway  with  the  horses, 
father,'9  cried  Jessy. 

» 

"  Well,  don't  you  see  that  I  am  quite  ready  for 
starting,"  uttered  he,  and  lowering  the  tone  of  his 
voice  into  a  softer  key,  he  approached  our  heroine, 
and  whispered, — 

V  Do  you  and  Jessy  go  and  talk  a  bit  to  that  per- 
verse hussy  of  mine;  tell  her  that  my  passion  is  over, 
,  and  that  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  forgive 
her." 

•  "  And  the  other  half  too,  I  hope,  my  dear  Sir/' 
cried  Agatha,  "say  but  that  word,  and  you  will  make 
me  happy  beyond  expression." 

"Shall  I,  you  little  black-eyed  angel,"  cried  the 
fisher,  seizing  the  snow-ball  of  a  hand  which  was  ex- 
tended towards  him  with  a  look  of  the  most  irresisti- 
ble sweetness ;"  why,  then,  shiver  my  top-sails,  tell 

c.  3  F 
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mistress  Olive  that  I  do  forgive  her,  but  that  I  have 
done  it  on  purpose  to  please  Agatha  Singleton." 
'There  was  no  time  for  making  any  reply  to  this 
speech  so  hastily  expressed,  for  the  fisher  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  jumped  on  his  horse,  and,  with  David 
in  the  rear,  was  out  of  sight  of  Herring  Dale  in  an 
instant. 


CHAPTEft  XXIII. 


"  Well  have  you  bortie  affliction; 

Weil  have  su stain 'd  your  portion  of  distress ; 

And,  itnrcpining  drank  tbe  bitter  dregs 

Of  adverse  fortune !  happier  days  await  you ;  - 

Oh !  guard  against  the  perils  of  success ! 

Prosperity  dissolves  the  yielding  Soul, 

And  tbe  bright  sun  of  shining  fortune  melts 

Tbe  firmest  virtue's  dawn."         *     * 

No  sooner  was  the  fisher  completely  out  of  sight  of 
the  gateway,  than  Agatha  and  Jessy  flew  with  impa- 
tience to  obey  the  corrimands  he  had  imposed  on  them, 
and  to  relieve,  as  they  imagined,  the  painful  appre- 
hensions endured  by  Olive,  in  having  so  strongly  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  her  father  by  her  perverse  and 
excessively  undutiful  and. improper  conduct;  and  first 
the  anxious  and  affectionate  Jessy  enquired  of  old 
Alice  whether  her  sister  had  taken  her  breakfast  in 
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her  otm  apartment,  and  if  she  had  had  any  conversation  • 
with  her  since  she  fled  from  the  presence  of  her  of- 
fended father ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  of  both  Aga- 
tha and  Jessy  when  the  old  woman  informed  them 
that  Olive  had  been  out,  dressed  in  an  unusual  man* 
ner,  or  rather  in  her  very  best  attire,  and  was  only 
that  very  moment  returned,  and  had  locked  herself  up 
in  her  chamber ;  that  she  had  made  several;  attempts 
to  speak  to  her,  and  to  ask  her  if  she  wanted  any  re- 
freshment, but  she  would  hot  answer  her  a  word. 

"  So,  what  could  1  do  more,  my  dear  Miss  Jessy?* 
continued  Alice ;  "  for  you  know  when  Miss  Olive  has 
a  mind  to  be  contrary  you  may  as  well  talk  to  the  stone 
walls  as  persuade  her  to  listen  to  reason ;  ah !  well-a- 
day,  she  is  a  graceless  weed,  1  am  grieved  to  say,  and 
will  drive  my  poor  master  one  of  these  days  to  do  her 
a  mischief,  which  is  a  sad  pity,  for,  saving  when  he  is 
in  one  of  those  terrible  fits  of  passion,  there  is  not  a 
better,  kinder-hearted  soul  living.  Now  do  ye  go  up 
stairs,  my  dear  Miss  Jessy,  and  talk  to  her  a  bit,  and 
if  she  won't  listen  to  you,  perhaps  she  may  be  per- 
suaded by  that  lovely  young  lady  ;  do  ye,  dear  Miss, 
try  what  you  can  do  with  her  before  master  comes 
back  again." 

Alice  urged  this  request  with  so  much  anxiety,  and 
with  a  look  so  supplicating  in  the  face  of  Agatha,  that 
she  instantly  replied,— 

"  I  will,  good  Alice,  be  assured  that  1  will  do  all 
that  1  can  to  restore  Miss  Bliist  to  the  affections  of 
her  father  ;  though  I  greatly  fear  that  no  influence  of 
mine  will  prevail  with  her  at  the  present  moment,  for 
I  too  have  unfortunately  offended  her." 

"  Alas  t  the  day,"  cried  Alxe, "  and  yet,  sweet  child, 
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thee  would  not  offend  the  worm  that  crawls  before 
thee ;  neither  would  my  dear  Miss  J  easy ;  tender  lamb, 
she  has  borne  many  a  despightful  glance  of  her  seornftd 
sister ;  she  has  crossed  Miss  Jessy  ever  since  she  was 
born,  and  yet  she  bears  her  no  ill-will.  Well,  well. 
Heaven  will  reward  her  ;  and  as  for  Miss  Olive,  she 
will  have  her  day  of  sorrow,  or  old  Alice  will  be  much 
mistaken ;  I  have  heard  say  there  be  always  one  raven 
among  swans  in  a  family,  and  sure  enough  it  be,  like 
Miss  Olive  and  Miss  Jessy,  for  every  body  knows  who 
be  the  raven  and  who  be  the  swan,  that  comes  to  the 
bouse  of  the  Fisher  Blust ;  but  go  your  ways  sweet 
ones,  go  your  ways,  and  may  Heaven  prosper  you 
with  the  perverse  and  the  foolish  one." 

So  saying,  old  Alice  hobbled  away,  to  superintend 
her  domestic  employments,  for  her  age,  and  often  her 
infirmities,  precluded  her  from  taking  a  very  active 
part  in  her  situation,  and  from  which  the  assistance  of 
Agatha's  attendant  had  lately  entirely  spared  her. 

Meanwhile,  our  heroine  reminded  Jessy  that  with 
respect  to  Olive  they  had  now  but  one  plan  to  pursue, 
and  that  was,  to  go  immediately,  up  to  the  door  of 
her  chamber  and  use  the  gentlest  entreaties  to  induce 
her  to  give  them,  admission,  to  assure  her  of  her  fa- 
ther's forgiveness,  to  persuade  her  to  terms  of  peace 
with  him,  and  to  yield  a  little  to  his  humour  when  he 
should  return  at  dinner  time. 

"We  shall  then  have  discharged  our  duty,  you 
know,  my  dear  Jessy,"  continued  Agatha,  "  and  whe- 
sher  she  listens  to  us  or  not,  shall  have  no  blame  at- 
tached to  us  by  your  father,  for  not  having  used  our 
best  endeavours  with  this  wayward  girl." 

"  Come,  let  us  go  this  moment  then,  dearest  A,ja- 
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tha/*  cried  Jessy  ;  u  for  indeed,  indeed,  1  would  not 
for  the  world  she  should  continue  thus  the  whole  of 
the  day,  it  would  so  sadly  vex  poor  father ;  but,  gra- 
cious mfe,  #bere  could  Olive  have  gone  this  morning, 
I  wonder  ?  and  so  dressed  too,  as  Alice  says  ;  do  you 
not  think  it  something  very  odd  and  strange,  Miss 
Singleton?" 

To  which  Agatha  replied,  "My  dear,  I  do  not 
think  any  thing  that  Olive  does  either  strange  or  won- 
derful, for  she  is  naturally  a  compound  of  contrarieties 
altogether,  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
you  or  I  to  expound,  be  we  ever  so  cunning.  Maybe 
she  went  to  visit  her  kinswoman  ;  though,  now  I 
think  of  it,  that  is  scarcely  probable,  from  the  terms 
on  which  they  separated  the  last  evening;  and  be- 
sides, I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Margaret  Craftly, 
as  once  to  imagine  that  she  would  encourage  a  daugh- 
ter in  undutiful  conduct  towards  a  father." 

"  Then,  if  not  to  Margaret,  to  whom  did  she  go  ?" 
exclaimed  Jessy,  turning  pale  at  some  apprehension 
that  seemed  suddenly  to  possess  her  mind. 

"  That  I  cannot  inform  yon,  my  dear  little  trem- 
bler,** uttered  Agatha,  half  smiling  as  she  drew  her 
arm  within  her  own ;  "  so  let  us  not  waste  in  conjec- 
ture the  time  that  we  ought  to  employ  in  words ;" 
and  they  immediately  went  to  the  door  of  Olive's, 
chamber ;  at  which,  having  softly  knocked,  they  en- 
treated to  be  admitted ;  at  first,  no  answer  was  re- 
turned ;  but  the  second  time  of  Jessy's  repeating 
the  "  dear  Olive,  pray  let  me  in ;"  the  shrill  voice 
6t  her  still  highly  offended  and  enraged  sister,  became 
Very  distinguishable  in  the  following  words  : 
"    "  None  of  your  dears  to  me,  Miss  Jessy ;  dear  me  t 
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a  fiddlestick's  end ;  for  I  am  none  of  your  dears, 
I  will  soon  let  you  to  know ;  so  you  may  get  along; 
about  your  business*.  What,  1  suppose  you  have 
brought  Miss  Singleton,  with  a  rod  in  her  hand,  to 
make  me  a  good  child,  if  I  don't  do  as  you  bid  me; 
but  efegs  you  shall  see  the  difference,  Miss  Jessy;  I 
don't  care  a  brass  farthfng  for  you  nor  Miss  Single- 
ton either." 

"  And  why  won't  you  open  the  door,  Olive  ?"  de- 
manded Agatha,  scarcely  able  to  preserve  her  usual 
sweetness  of  temper  with  so  perverse  a  vixen  ;  "  way 
will  you  persist  in  making  your  poor  father,  and  every 
body  else  around  you,  so  uncomfortable  and  unhappy. 
Olive,  I  beseech  you,  I  implore  you  to  open  the 
door,  and  hear  only  what  Jessy  and  I  have  got  to  say 
to  you  ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  converse  with  us,  if  you 
are  inclined  to  be  alone,  only  hear  me." 

"  Well,  cannot  you  talk  outside  of  the  door  as  well 
as  you  can  iivside  of  it?"  demanded  Olive  in  a  sullen 
and  surly  tone.  "  I  suppose  its  nothing  but  a  fudge 
of  Miss  Jessy,  what  you  have  got  to  say  to  me,  only 
that  I  may  let  you  both  in ;  but  I  shan't  if  I  don't 
please,  remember  that." 

"  But  suppose,  Olive,  that  it  should  please  you, 
come,  for  once,  try  to  be  pleasing ;"  uttered  Agatha, 
in  a  half  serious  and  half  playful  accent,  and  attempt- 
ing once  more  to  soften  the  inflexibility  of  this  ob- 
durate creature. 

"  But  it  won't  be  to  please  Miss  Jessy,"  retorted 
Olive,  in  a  far  less  surly  tone,  and  between  a  giggift 
that  she  hhd  found  the  secret  means  of  tormenting  hter 
gentle  kind-hearted  sister ;  "  it  won't  be'to  please  her, 
I  can  assure  you  ;  but — but — I  don't  know  whether  it 
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may  not  be  to  please  you,  Miss  Singleton  ;  for,  after 
all,  I  don't  think  yon  intended  to  raalfe,  mischief  be- 
tween me  and  father ;  so  here  goes  the  bolt — there 
now,  come  in  and  see  the  lions." 

H  Thanks,  dear  Olive,"  cried  Agatha,  immediately 
walking  in,  with  poor  Jfcssy  quietly  stealing  behind 
her;  "  now,  indeed,  you  have  pleased  me  beyond  ex- 
pression ;  come  now,  1  shall  sit  down  without  further 
ceremony ;  but,  Olive,  what  have  you  bfeen  about  ? 
how  delightfully  you  have  dressed  yourself  to-day ; 
positively,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  handsome  since  I 
have  been  at  Herring  Dale;  how  charmingly  you 
have  arranged  those  jetty  tresses  of  yours;  but  that 
green  dress  does  not  so  well  accord  with  your  com- 
plexion ;  you  would  look  better  in  white,  such  a  robe 
now  as  I  wore  the  other  morning,  when  1  went  over 
to  the  Cliff,  how  exceedingly  well  you  would  look 
in  it.* ' 

"  What  signifies  your  telling  me  that,  when  you 
knpw  I  have  not  such  a  dress  in  my  whole  wardrobe, 
Miss  Singleton,"  cried  Olive,  half  pleased  with  the 
compliments  which  had  been  bestowed  on  her  by  one 
who  never  paid  any,  and  half  angry  that  Agatha  had 
reminded  her  of  the  beautiful  robe  which  she  had  so 
greatly  envied  her  the  possession  of;  "I  don't  know 
why  you  should  be  so  ill-natured,  Miss  Singleton,  be- 
cause you  know  very  well  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my 
power  to  procure  such  a  lovely  robe  as  you  wore 
when  you  went  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  that  robe  did  not  cost  a  matter  of  twenty 
guineas,  and  more ;  and  I  was  only  saying  to  Jessy 
as  much,  didtat  I,  Jessy  ?" 

"  This  was  the  first  word  that  Olive  had  thought 
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proper  to  address  to  her  poor  unhappy  sister  since  she 
had  entered  the  chamber,  and  Jessy  seemed  delighted 
that  she  was  getting' into  good  humour  with  her. 
With  this  affectionate  and  generous  girl,  all  Olive's 
petulance  and  ill  humour  was  forgotten,  as  though 
she  had  never  been  unkind  to  her,  and  she  smilingly 
replied, — 

"Yes,  I  recollect,  Olive,  that  you  were  saying 
something  about  Miss  Singleton's  beautiful  robe  to 
me,  and  wishing  that  father  would  purchase  you  just 
such  another." 

"  Lord,  did  I  say  that,  Jess  ?"  cried  Olive,  now 
laughing ;  "  well,  how  ridiculous  that  was,  when  I 
Knew  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
not  a  robe  like  that  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  is 
there,  Miss  Singleton  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  there  is ;"  answered  our  heroine, 
returning*  the  smile  most  graciously ;  "  and  that  I 
could  very  easily  procure  it  for  you  on  some  few  condi- 
tions in  which  money  has  not  nor  will  have  the  slight- 
est concern." 

"  My  gracious,  you  don't  say  so,"  cried  the  now  de- 
lighted Olive,  going  up  to  Agatha,  and  seizing  her 
hand  in  the  most  passionate  manner. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  for  this  robe  to  be  put  im- 
mediately into  your  possession,*  retorted  Agatha,  in  a 
firm  and  decided  tone  of  voice ;  "  1  will  name  it  to 
you,  promise  to  fulfil  the  condition  I  shall  propose, 
with6ut  once  deviating  from  the  performance  of  it— 
and  the  robe  instantly  becomes  the  property  of  Olive 
Blust,  and  not  that,  as  it  now  is,  of  Agatha  Single- 
ton." 

u  What,  will  you  indeed  give  me  that  pretty  robe  ln 
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cried  the  now  enraptured  and  weak-minded  girl; 
M  well,  I  protest,  Miss  Singleton,  that  is  being  ex* 
tremely  kind  ;  and  I  am  to  give  you  something  in  re- 
turn of  mine  for  it,  why  so  I  will,  any  thing  that  you 
may  take  a  fancy  to ;"  so  saying,  the  madcap  ran  to 
her  drawers,  and  was  going  to  display  the  whole  of 
her  wardrobe  for  the  inspection  of  our  heroine,  had 
she  not  quietly  withheld  her,  by  exclaiming,-— 

"  No,  Olive,  you  mistake  my  meaning,  I  want 
nothing  in  return  that  you  can  possibly  give  me;  nor 
are  those  the  conditions  on  which  you  are  to  receive 
the  robe,  without  which  you  will  not  have  it  at  all." 

Olive  now  looked  serious,  and  even  disappointed, 
and  colouring  deeply,  desired  to  know  what  she  was 
to  do  to  obtain  the  prize*  To  which  Agatha  re- 
plied,— 

"  I  will  tell  you,  and  -sure  y  you  will  acknowledge 
that  I  do  not  impose  a  very  severe  restraint  upon 
jour  feelings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  occasion  you  to 
experience  the  most  pleasurable  sensations,  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  having  made  a  dear  father 
happy." 

"  Oh  I  now  I  see  what  you  want  me  to  do,"  cried 
Olive,  a  brighter  glow  of  crimson  overspreading  her 
fair  face ;  "lam  to  go  down  on  my  knees,  and  beg 
father's  pardon  for  what  I  said  to  him  this  morning." 
"  Not  on  your  knees,  but  with  your  arms  folded 
round  his  neck,"  repeated  Agatha,  with  peculiar  earn- 
estness and  feeling ;  "  to  assure  him,  that  you  are 
sensible  you  have  been  in  error,  that  you  are  deeply 
afflicted  with  the  thought  of  having  offended  him,  and 
long  most  anxiously  to  be  restored  once  more  to  his 
kind  and  indulgent  love.    Unless  you  will  do  this, 

Sq 
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tHive>  when  your  father  returns  hone  at  the  dinner 
hour,  the  robe  remains  in  my  possession,  instead  of 
being  freely  presented  to  you,  as  the  peace-offering  of 
Jtgatha  Singleton." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sister,  do  but  promise  this,  and  you 
will  make  me  so  happy,  and  father  will  be  so  pleased,19 
cried  Jessy,  the  tear  trembling  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

"  Well,  and  then  I  am.  to  have  the  robe/'  cried 
Olive,  "  this  very  night,  remember  that  it  is  to  be 

this  very  night;  to-morrow  it  will  be "    Olive 

stopped  suddenly  short,  blushed  deeply,  hung  down 
her  head,  and  remained  silently  awaiting  the  reply  of 
our  heroine,  who  regarding  the  deep  blush,  and  the 
almost  undefinable  look  that  Olive  betrayed,  an* 
qweredj— 

"  Certainly  to-night,  if  you  so  earnestly  request  it. 
I  will  not  retract  from  my  word,  you  need  not  fear 
it,  my  word  is  sacred.1' 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  promise  you  this,91  cried  Olive  jr 
"  though  1  protest  it  will  be  the  funniest  thing  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.  I  hate  to  kiss  father,  because  I  cannot 
endure  the  smell  of  that  odious  tobacco,  which  he  is 
always  taking,  and  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  laugh  in  his 
face.  I  know  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  my  counts-' 
nance  all  the  while  I  am  saying  my  lesson.11 

"  Then  you  had  better  not  say  it  at  all,11  cried 
Agatha,  gravely,  and  absolutely  shocked  at  the  insen- 
sibility of  this  shameless  girl. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  will  do  any  thing  you  bid  me  >  for  the 
pretty  robe,1'  uttered  she ;  "  for  I  shall  wear  it  to* 
morrow,  if  I  should  never  put  it  on  my  back  again." 

"  It  would  seem,  that  to-morrow  were  a  day  of 
great  reckoning  to  you,  Olive ;  and  yet  to-morrow  map 
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Mver  arrive  W>  any  of  «s  ;w  observed  our  heroine,  ex* 
changing  looks  with  Jessy,  which  were  immediately 
•v§4trpi*ted  hj  her :  "  why  so  anxious  for  tomorrow, 
pray,  Qltve!" 

"lord,  don't  you  know  that  it  is  my  birth-day  ?" 
<ef  md  Qliw,  looking  slily  at  her  sister ;  u  has  not 
£ither  told  yon  that  ?  if  it  had  been  Jessy's,  you 
would  have  heard  it  fast  enough  ;  but  he  will  remem- 
her  it  tomorrow."  And  Olive  began  laughing  most 
immoderately;  not  so  Jessy,  or  onr  heroine,  she  had 
Jfco©  much  cause  to  remember  the  birth-day  of  Jessy, 
fee  it  was  the  day  that  had  dawned  upon  her  with  the 
lo$s  of  her  poor  fattier,  and  sighing  mournfully,  she 
f*cfe»med,-~ 

.  «  4h,  Olive,  I  shall  never  eeasato  remember  Jessy's 
birth-day.  Alas !  on  that  day,  I  beheld  the  day  re* 
turning  with  an  orphan's  bitter  tears ;  poor.  Wolf  and 
Alfred  too,  were  saved  from  the  dreadful  wreck  on 
the  night  of  the  tempest,  and  in  that  tempest  my  dear 
father  found  a  watery  grave ;  remember  iKessy's  birth* 
4a.y>  oh  I  I  «hall  ever  remember  it  with  an  anguished 
heart.* 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  s?e  why  Wolf  or  Alfred  should 
lake  on  about  it,"  retorted  Olive ;  "  it  was  the  best 
fought'*  worl^  that  ever  was  for.  thei%  when  father  took 
than*  ip,  and  fed  and  clothed  them,  as  if  they  had  been 
Ws.  ow*  drfdren,  and  has  sent  them  to  school  to  get 
the  learning  of  fine  gentlemen." 

"  Your  father  also  took  me  in,"  rejoined  Agatha, 
Kepresaipg  the  warmth  of  her  feelings  as  mack  as  pos- 
sible, <*  and  Heaven  will  reward  him  for  so  benero* 
knt  and  praise- worthy  an  action*99 

"fyit  I  would,  have  sent  Wolf  a-packing,  had  I 
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been  father/9  cried  Olive,  "  a  surly  little  bear;  he  was 
not  fit  to  come  among  people  that  were  christians." 

"Your  remark  is  unnatural  and  unjust,"  cried  Aga- 
tha, much  hurt  by  so  malicious  an  observation  on  the 
poor  boy;  "  and  had  your  father  your  feelings,  neither 
Wolf  nor  Alfred  would  have  been  much  indebted  to 
your  humanity,  kindness  or  protection." 

"  O  gracious,  I  had  forgot  how  fond  you  are  of  the 
boy  Wolf,"  cried  Olive ;  "  well,  don't  be  angry,  Miss 
Singleton,  I  protest  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you." 

"  You  have  not  offended  me ;  be  assured  that  I  ne- 
ver take  offence  at  trifles  quite  unworthy  of  my  no- 
tice," answered  our  heroine,  looking  at  her  watch  at 
the  satiae  instant,  and  remarking  to  Jessy  that  the  hour 
was  growing  late,  reminded  her  that  the  fisher  would 
shortly  return,— 

"  And  I  have  not  yet  once  enquired  of  Alice,  what 
she  has  provided  to-day  for  dinner,"  exclaimed  Jessy, 
"I  must  see  after  it  immediately;  so,  dear  Olive, 
good  bye,  be  in  good  humour  now  with  father,  and 
with  Wolf  and  Alfred,  and  with  all  of  us,  that's  a  dear 
girl." 

And,  without  staying  to  hear  Olive's  reply,  Jessy 
vanished  in  one  moment,  leaving  her  sister  immode- 
rately laughing  at  her  tender  anxiety  about  her ;  and 
our  heroine  more  disgusted,  if  possible,  than  ever, 
with  the  mind,  manners  and  disposition  of  Olive  Blast, 
in  whose  strongly  contracted  habits  she  feared  that  no 
reformation  would  ever  take  place,  till  eventually  too 
late;  she  was  also  apprehensive,  that  though  absent, 
her  dangerous  and  insidious  lover,  Craftly,  had  by 
some  secret  means  held  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  this  too  vain  and  credulous  object  of  his  vicious 
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pursuit  and  wanton  passion,  and  was  now  using  his 
influence  over  her  weak  mind  in  prompting  her  to 
some  artful  design,  either  on  her  own  peace  and  ho- 
nour or  on  that  of  some  other,  for  there  was  something 
working  in  the  heart  of  Olive,  which  it  was  very  per- 
ceptible she  had  scarce  the  courage  or  the  art  to  con- 
ceal, for  she  not  only  betrayed  it  in  her  manners,  but 
in  her  words,  during  the  short  conversation  she  had 
held  with  her  that  morning ;  and  she  fervently  prayed 
that  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  Jessy  might  not 
at  last  fall  a  prey  to  the  evil  machinations  of  Leon  tine 
CrafUy ;  for  herself  he  dared  not  attack  her  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  because  he  was  fully  aware 
that  she  had  already  detected  him  in  his  dishonourable 
designs  on  the  fisher's  family,  and  if  he  approached 
her  in  any  shape,  it  must  be  in  the  character  of  (what 
she  believed  him  to  be)  a  bold-faced  villain. 

All  these  thoughts  had  passed  in  rotation  on  the 
mind  of  our  heroine,  during  the  time  that  she  was 
alone  in  her  chamber,  which  she  did  not  attempt  to 
.quit,  till  summoned  by  Jessy  to  dinner,  who  informed 
her  that  Wolf  and  Alfred  had  arrived,  under  the  care 
of  David,  but  that  her  father  would  be  detained  at 
Cromer  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  in  attendance 
on  the  Marquis  of  Montault,  with  whom  he  was 
transacting  some  particular  business. 

"  So  you  must  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  to-day, 
my  dear  Agatha,  or  Olive,  who,  would  you  believe  it, 
is.  in  the  sweetest  temper  imaginable,  1  never  saw  her 
so  agreeable,  and  is  chattering  away  to  the  dear  boys, 
in  the  most  affable  manner ;  byt  pray  hasten  down,  for 
Wolf  has  been  making  a  thousand  anxious  enquiries 
after  his  pretty,  sister  already.   Alfred  is  really  grown 
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a  lovely  fellow,  so  tall,  so  gracefid  and  so  hand- 
some," 

"  Bat  you  say  nothing  about  the  improvements  of 
poor  Wolf/  cried  Agatha,  with  somewhat  of  a  re- 
proachful glance,  "  is  he  destined  then  to  be  of  no 
consequence  to  any  one  but  me?9 

Jessy  blushed  and  smiled,  and  smilingly  replied,— 

"  Not  so,  dearest  Agatha,  for  every  living  object 
who  shares  your  regard  must  ever  share  mine;  you 
must  not  chide  me,  for  I  had  a  motive  in  not  mention* 
ing  Wolf  very  particularly,  1  assure  you,  in  order  that 
he  might  unexpectedly  surprise  my  sweet  friend  by 
his  appearance." 

"  So  improved  ?"  cried  our  heroine,  in  a  delighted 
accent,  and  the  bright  flash  of  crimson  mounting  to 
her  cheek  in  an  instant  * 

"  Beyond  any  thing  that  ypu  could  possibly  have 
formed  a  notion  of,"  answered  Jessy. 

"  I  rejoice,  oh !  how  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  exclaimed 
Agatha. 

"  Miss  Olive  wishes  to  know,  Miss  Jessy,  whether 
you  and  my  mistress  are  coming,"  cried  Claribelle, 
putting  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

"  Go,  Jessy,  do  not  make  her  angry,  I  will  be  down 
Stairs  with  you  in  less  than  ten  minutes,"  cried  Aga- 
tha. 

Jessy  immediately  flew  to  obey  the  summops  of  Iter 
impatient  sister,  and  before  the  dinner  iras  brought 
upon  the  table,  Agatha  made  her  appearance  in  the 
little  oak  parlour. 

Wolf  and  Alfred  were  both  in  conversation  with 
Olive  Blast,  at  the  moment  of  her  entrance*  but  the 
very  instant  that  Wolf  beheld  his  beloved  sister  and 
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protectress,  he  eagerly  advanced  towards  her,  ex- 
claiming,— 

u  Ah,  beauteous  and  adored  lady,  add  do  I  again 
Vehold  you  ?  so  lovely  too,  and  in  health,  then  Heaven 
has  heard  my  prayers,  for  Alfred  knows  how  earnestly 
I  have  prayed  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  Agatha 
Singleton ;  and  for  these  other  sisters  I  have  prayed 
too,  have  not  I,  Alfred  i  but  for  you,  lady,  there  is  a 
chairm,  I  know  not  what  it  is,  that  binds  me  eternally 
to  yon.    Oh,  I  have  often  dreamt  of  you,  and  in  my 
dreams  1  have  seen  ruffians  tearing  you  from  me,  but 
with  a  lion's  grasp  I  tore  them  piecemeal ;  and  so  I 
would  were  my  terrific  dreams,  that  I  have  lately  had 
about  you,  once  but  realized ;  and  should  ever  harm 
assail  thee,  gentle  lady,  1  would  nerve  my  arm  with 
a  giant's  ten-fold  strength  to  save  thee." 
•  So  singular  an  address,  from  so  courageous  and* 
undaunted  a  spirit  as  burned  in  the  breast  of  this  boy, 
wbold  not,  at  any  other  period,  have  so  visibly  af- 
fected the  feelings  of  our  heroine ;  but  when  she  gazed 
upon  the  beautiful  energy  that  lighted  up  the  whole 
tf  his  expressive  features,  with  the  athletic,  yet  manly 
grace  of  his  finely  proportioned  form,  and  the  speak- 
ing eloquence  of  his  fiery  eye,  that  darted  like  an 
eagle  on  every  object  that  fell  beneath  it,  she  could 
not  feel  unmoved  at  the  speech  he  had  so  particularly 
addressed  to  her,  nor  the  strong  fidelity  of  attachment 
he  had  expressed  towards  her,  and  holding  out  each 
band  for*  the  acceptance  of  both  him  and  Alfred,  she 
exclaimed,—- 

"Dear  brothers  of  my  heart,  here  is  a  hand  for, 
each  of  you ;  for  both  of  you  equally  share  my  affec- 
tie* !  Oh,  how  I  rejoice  to  see  you  both  looking  so 
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well,  and  improved  in  stature ;  of  well  proportioned 
grace  too  and  feature.  Dear  loved  youths,  may  each 
succeeding  and  returning  year  bring  you  an  increase 
of  happiness,  and  ripen  you  to  maturity  of  virtue, 
goodness  and  perfection." 

"Ah,  dear  lady,  but  you  have  promised  us  too 
much,"  cried  Alfred. 

"  And  why  so,  Alfred  ?"  cried  our  heroine,  survey- 
ing his  glowing  cheeks,  full  of  the  modesty  of  youth- 
ful bashfulness,  with  unspeakable  satisfaction,  "do 
you  not  deserve  all  the  good  that  I  can  wish  you.n 

"  Truly,  lady,  that  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to 
say,'9  answered  Alfred ;  "  I  hope  I  do !  but  I  have 
heard  say,  that  none  of  us  can  reach  perfection;  mor- 
tality can  never  attain  to  perfection,  that  belongs  only 
to  the  saints  above  us." 

"  But  we  are  taught  to  imitate  that  perfection,  as 
for  as  mortal  power  can  extend  to,"  rejoined  Agatha* 

"  And  what  is  mortal  power,  lady  ?"  cried  Alfred ; 
"  alas,  with  all  thy  seeming  excellence  thou  can'st 
not  tell  me ;  though  thou  lookest  as  fair  as  one  of 
Heaven's  angels,  thou  art  but  mortal,  and  have  but 
mortal  wisdom !  Lady,  I  have  searched  for  wisdom 
this  many  a  long  day,  and  in  holy  .chapter  too,  and 
found,  that  men  have  erred,  aye  and  women  too,  even 
in  those  days,  and  in  long  time  before  them." 

Astonished  by  so  unexpected  and  grave  a  reply, 
from  one  so  youthful,  and  with  the  solidity  of  mind 
that  he  possessed,  our  heroine  was  perfectly  silent, 
and  by  turns  surveyed  the  countenance  of  the  senti- 
mental youth,  and  the  more  glowing  one  of  the  impe- 
tuous Wolf,  who,  though  far  less  polished  than  the 
accomplished  Alfred,  bore  stronger  energy  about  him, 
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arid  while  the  other  astonished  you  by  the  prbAindity 
of  khotrledge  he  had  acquired  in  his  researches  after 
learning,  the  undaunted,  spirited  Wolf  charmed  with 
tess  pains  and  elaborate  power  of  language,  because 
his  alone  wfcd  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  feeling, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  drawn  in  with  bis  drst 
breath ;  his  fierves  were  .not  to  be  shakeft  but  from 
some  powerful  incentive,  and  then  his  whole  soul  wan 
tb  be  absorbed  in  the  action ;  there  Was  no  medium  in 
flfe  disposition  of  WoliF; — when  he  was  wrought  up 
Co  this  feeling  he  was  either  all  fire,  or  cold  as  the  Al- 
£file  snows,  which  nothing  had  the  power  to  dissolve; 
while  the  temperature  of  the  more  gentle  Alfred  was 
id  be  moulded  lo  the  Waxen  impression  of  insidious 
flattery,  and  conquered  by  the  syren  and  bewitching 
ttitite  bt  fascination  and  beauty. 

Such  were  the  two  youths  now  before  our  heroine, 
and  rightly  had  she  formed  an  estimate  ot  theft*  oppo- 
site characters ;  often  had  she  heard  her  dear  father 
6ity,  that  tnen  are  not  always  firm  when  they  seem  so, 
riot  yielding  wheri  they  appear  kind ;  so  is  apathy 
sometimes  affected  by  thefn,  and  the  very  height  of 
tftefi?  Enthusiasm,  and  extravagance  of  their  profes- 
sions; doubtful  and  uncertain. 

Agatha  declined  doing  the  honours  of  the  table, 
though  strongly  urged,  even  by  Olive  Blust,  to  pre- 
side in  the  absence  of  her  father. 

uT*heh  Alfred  shaft  sit  there,  and  ciit  up  the  tur- 
key," cried  Olive,  forcibly  pushing  Alfred  in  her  fa- 
thers place;  u\  protest  that  1  hate  carving,  it  fatigues 
<Jhe  so.'* 

1  u  Arid  I  really  am  unable  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
honour  you  intend  me,  dear  sister,"  exclaimed  Alfred, 
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blushing  deeply ;.  "  and  il  is  much  better  to  confess 
my  ignorance,  than  to  mangle  that  fine  turkey,  which 
I  should  surely  do,  were  I  to  attempt  to  carve  it." 

"  So,  between  one  and  the  other,  we  shall  have  no 
dinner  till  it  is  quite  cold,"  cried  Olive,  pettishly,  and 
taking  her  accustomed  place  at  the  table,  u  I  wish 
Alice  had  got  David  to  do  this  fatiguing  business  be* 
fore  the  dinner  was  brought  in,  how  silly  we  all  look." 

"  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  officiate,  I  will  do  my 
best,  sister  Olive,"  uttered  Wolf,  instantly  rising  from 
his  chair,  which  was  stationed  next  to  Agatha's. 

"You  carve  a  turkey  as  it  ought  be  !"  cried  Olive, 
with  a  disdainful  sneer. 

To  which  Wolf,  spiritedly  but  not  rudely,  an- 
swered,— 

"  As  it  ought  to  be,  sister,  or  I  will  not  do  it  at  all; 
/ermit  me  to  give  you  an  example  of  my  skill." 

"  Oh,  by  aJ  means;  if  you  think  you  can  succeed,1* 
Tetorted  she. 

And  Wolf  immediately  taking  Alfred's  place,  set 
about  his  task  with  so  much  alacrity,  and  disjointed  the 
turkey  so  dexterously  and  properly,  that  when  com- 
pleted, he  received  the  praises  of  the  whole  party, 
Olive  protesting  that  none  deserved  to  fill  that  place 
better  than  he,  and  therefore  desired  that  he  would 
continue  doing  the  honours  of  her  father's  table  during 
the  whole  of  the  repast. 

"  But,  my  gracious,  where  did  you  learn  to  carve 
so  well,  Wolf?"  uttered  she ;  "  I  protest  that  father 
himself  would  not  have  managed  it  better ;  had  you 
any  turkies  for  dinner  when  you  were  in  the  Black 
Forest,  that  you  know  how  to  disjoint  them  00 
cleverly  ?" 
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aNo,  Bister,*  cried  Wolf,  "  I  was  not  there  per- 
mitted to  partake  of  dainties,  for  my  food  was  of  the 
most  ordinary  kind,  and  sometimes  I  had  none  at  all ; 
but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  a  turkey 
placed  here,  nor  yet  on  the  table  of  Mr.  Gillman,  my 
preceptor,  and  he  has  frequently  bade  me  observe  him 
in  carving,  I  did  so,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the 
Specimen  I  have  just  given  ;  I  assure  you  I  wish  not 
to  take  that  merit  to  myself  which  I  have  only  bor- 
rowed from  another." 

u  Well,  but  Alfred  had  the  same  opportunity,  had 
not  he  ?'* 

Wolf  made  no  reply  to  this  rude  interrogatory ;  but 
Alfred,  smiling,  uttered,— 

"  True,  sister,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  profit 
by  it." 

The  conversation  was  now  changed  to  other  topics, 
for  Olive  never  continued  constant  to  one,  and  was 
soon  led  to  ask  other  questions  far  more  interesting 
to  her  feelings  and  curiosity,  and  that  was  whether 
they  had  ever  seen  the  Marquis  of  Montault,  or  any 
of  his  family,  in  the  church  of  Cromer,  "  for  1  know 
Mr.  Gillman  goes  there  with  all  his  young  gentle* 
men,"  added  she. 

To  which  Wolf  instantly  replied, — 

wOh-,  yes,  sister,  and  frequently  conversed  with 
them,  that  is,  with  the  son  of  the  Marquis,  Lord 
Montague  Montault,  he  is  a  most  agreeable  and  affa- 
ble gentleman,  and  knows  Mr.  Gillman ;  he  often 
rides,  upon  his  beautiful  blood  mare,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  I  ever  saw,  over  to  our  school,  and  some* 
times  he  has  staid  to  dine  with  Mr.  Gillman." 

"  What,  Lord  Montague  dine  with  Mr.  Gillman,  a 
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poor  country  schoolmaster,  when  he  can  have  web 
fine  dinners  at  home!"  cried  Olive,  with  astonish- 
ment s  u  now,  Wolf,  you  are  only  telling  a  fib,  far 
who  yould  believe  such  ft  thing  of  Lord  Montague  V* 

"  Sister,  I  am  rather  blunt  in  my  manner,  same  what  v 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  becomes  me,"  answered  Wolf, 
deeply  colouring,  "  but  no  one  shall  accuse  me  of  wil- 
fully uttering  a  falsehood,  or  speaking  with  insincerity, 
when  asked  for  the  truth;  I  appeal  to  my  fcrotitar 
Alfred,  if  I  am  not  perfectly  correct  in  what  I  hip9 
just  asserted,  that  Lord  Montague  has  frequently 
dined  with  Mr.  Gillman,  and  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  being  the  associate  of  so  excellent  a 
man.'* 

"  It  is  certainly  true,  sister  Olive,"  exclaimed  Al- 
fred ;  "  and  whenever  his  Lordship  has  staid  to  dinner 
with  Mr.  Gillman,  be  always  sent  for  Wolf  and  I  into 
the  parlour,  and  gave  us  apples  autf  pears,  aye,  and 
money  too,  and  h$  would  insist  on  it,  didn't  he,  Wolf? 
though  to  be  6ur.e  he  always  apked  us  a  number  of 
questions ;  but  Wolf  k  Lord  Montague's  favourite ; 
he  is  very  fond  of  Wolf,  and  I  knoMf  why  too,  bat  I 
must  not  tell— must  I,  Wolf?" 

The  embarrassment  which  Wolf  now  betrayed,  wap 
perceptible  to  every  one :  his  face  gloif ed  with  crim- 
son, and  he  turned  an  angry  and  reproachful  glance 
on  Alfred,  while  he  spiritedly  eycJaiiped,-— 

"  To  hint  at  a  thing,  Alfred,  *nd  withhold  an  expla- 
nation is  neither  fair  nor  honourable,  because  it  if 
putting  it  into  the  power  of  every  ope  to  coqjecturf 
falsely ;  if  I  am  a  greater  favorite  with  Lprd  TjfonUr 
gue  than  you,  I  kpow  no  reason  why  I  have  m^ritetf 
this  preference,  the  questions  his  lordship  *dffi4  were 
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made  to  you  as.  wel|  as  to  roe,  only  you  did  not  think 
proper  to  answer  them ;.  it  was  tbe  duty  of  one  of  us  to 
reply  to  interrogatories?  when  made  by  a  gentleman  of 
his  exalted  rank  and  polished  manners,  especially  one 
from  whom  we  have  received  so  many  marlqs  of  kind- 
ness and  attention** 

The  effect  of  so  spirited  a  speech*  and  so  ingepur 
ous)y  expressed,  confounded  and  abashed  Alfred,  and 
he  hung  down  his  head  in  silence,  fully  conscious  that 
he  had  merited  tbe  retort  made  by  Wolf  upon  his  feel- 
ings, and  here  the  subject  would  probably  have  been 
discontinued,  but  for  the  officious  and  prying  curiosity 
of  the  inquisitive  Olive,  who  longed  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  questions  made  by  Ijord  Montar 
gue,  and  whether  she  had  been  inade  the  object  of  hfe 
particular  enquiry  ^  for  so  insufferably  vain  wa*  this 
weak-minded  girl  of  her  pcreonal  cbarm^  that,  it 
would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to  have  per* 
suaded  her.tlpt  X^prd  tylputftgue  *a*  captivated  witk 
her  beauty • 

"  But,  dear  me,  what  could  Lord  Montague  say  tp 
you  that  you  don't  like  to  tell.  Wolf?"  uttered  she* 
softening  into  a  smile  of  the  greatest  affability,  and 
bestowing  on  Wolf  a  kinder  glapce  then  be  had  be- 
held for  many  a  day;  "some  it  will  bo  quite  amusing 
to  hear  what  a  lwd  says,  cannot  you  tell  us  ?" 

To  which,  with  a  deeper  blush,  Wolf  replied* — 

"  I  can  certainly  tell  you  if  you  are  so  solicitous,  to 
know,  sister  Olive,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  aft 
ford  you  a  subject  of  uuich  amusement  or  merriment 
either,  it  was  only  about  one  person,  and  tbaft  wa*  mjj 
tyster  Agatha  Singleton." 

Tfje.  expression  of  Olive's  countenance  underwent 
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a  change  of  no  very  pleasing  aspect  at  these  words, 
though  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  with  the  best 
grace  that  was  possible,  by  smothering  a"  rude  and 
affected  giggle,  and  she  exclaimed* — 

"About  Miss  Singleton,  my  gracious,  how  funny, 

that  Lord  Montague  could  find  no "    OUve  was 

obliged  to  stop,  for  the  look  which  our  heroine  now 
directed  towards  her  was  sufficiently  expressive  of  her 
feelings,  and  she  indignantly  uttered,— 

"  Tou  are  right,  Miss  Blust,  I  also  have  to  regret 
that  Lord  Montague  did  not  find  a  fitter  subject  to 
talk  about  than  Agatha  Singleton,  for  which  I  assure 
you,  he  has  neither  my  thanks  nor  praise ;  I  do  not 
want  to  be  talked  of  by  personages  with  whom  I  have 
no  sort  of  connexion.11 

Wolf,  perceiving  the  involuntary  warmth  with 
which  this  speech  was  uttered,  now  felt  it  his  duty  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  absent  friend,  and  with 
extreme  earnestness  assured  our  lovely  heroine,  that 
nothing  Lord  Montague  had  said  respecting  her, 
would  reflect  on  the  character  of  that  amiable  and 
honourable  gentleman. 

Agatha  was  silent. 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  us  what.that  was," 
cried  Olive,  still  affecting  a  playful  laugh. 

u  Nor  will  I,  sister  Olive,"  replied  Wolf,  unless 
permitted  by  my  lovely  sister." 

a  You  are  impertinent,  Sir,"  cried  Olive,  disdain- 
fully tossing  her  head. 

u  I  am  resolute,"  answered  Wolf, — by  no  means  in- 
timidated by  her  frowning  looks. 

"  And  properly  so,"  rejoined  Agatha.  u  1  do  not 
see  what  right  you  have  to  question  the  boy  about  me, 
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Mi89  Bluet,  or  Lord  Montague,  unless  you  intend  a 
premeditated  insult,  and  I  must  insist  that  the  subject 
be  no  longer  continued,  as  being  of  no  consequence 
to  either  party, — and  excessively  disagreeable  to  me/' 

This  was  a  check  on  Olive's  propensity  to  mirth,  and 
a  most  seasonable  relief  to  poor  Wolf;  but  the  ever 
kind-hearted  Jessy,  in  order  to  change  the  scene, 
which  was  beginning  to  wear  a  frowning  aspect,  im- 
mediately proposed  making  tea,  and  treating  Wolf 
and  Alfred. with  some  nice  hot  buttered  cakes;  to 
which  they  were  all  going  to  sit  down,  when  Clari- 
belle  made  her  entrance  into  the  room,  and  presented 
a  sealed  note  to  her  young  mistress. 

"  For  me,  Claribelle,"  uttered  our  heroine,  in  some 
confusion,  "  you  mistake,  I  have  no  correspondence 
with  any  one." 

"But  it  is  directed  for  Miss  Agatha  Singleton,9' 
cried  Claribelle,  as  she  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her 
mistress,  "and  was  brought,  by  a  servant  in  livery, 
from  the  Cottage  .on  tie  Cliff.  I  asked  him  if  he 
waited  for  an  answer  in  return,  he  replied, '  no,9  and 
went  away  on  the  instant." 

"  From  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff 2"  repeated  our  he- 
roine with  some  surprise,  and  immediately  breaking, 
the  seal,  read  aloud  the  following  words. 
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a  Vt  pewersi  if  iaaoeetfet deserves  yoar  tare, 
Why  have  jre  made  it  fatal  to  be  fair? 
Alike  unfortunate,  our  state  is  snob, 
We  please  too  little,  or  tre  please  too  much." 

"  The  LaDY  who  inhabits  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff  requests  to  stee  Miss  Singleton  immediately,  on  a 
mtitter  of  importance  t6  hef  6 Wffc  personal  concerns,  a* 
likewise  being  connected  with  those  of  the  lady's;  and 
as  the  conference  intended  to  be  held  with  Miss  S.  is 
df  the  most  prhdte  ItatUrt,  she  is  particfalarly  desired  to 
come  alone;  she  therefore'  Wished  It  to  be  cfatrty  under- 
stood that  Do  Other  visitor  or  tislt&n  but  Hfea  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Cottage  oil  the  Cliff." 

the  latter  part  of  this  fflyJterloiis  note,  for  such  it 
evidently  Appeared  to  be,  Was  petuliarly  and  strongly 
emphasised,  and  Was  peYQsed  fey  our  heroine  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  astonishment,  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  various  were  the  expressions  which  stole  in 
succession  over  her  lovely  countenance,  and  many 
were  the  conjectures  which  filled  her  breast  as  she 
read  the  contents  twice  over  to  her  equally  surprised, 
wondering,  and  youthful  companions ;  and  while  they 
looked  at  each  other  with  doubt  and  apprehension, 
Wolf  and  Jessy  almost  at  the  same  instant  ex- 
claimed,— 
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u  Go  alone  at  this  late  hour/'  for  the  shades  of 
evening  were  imperceptibly  advancing,  "  to  the  Cot- 
tage on  the  Cliff;  and  why  alone  dearest  Agatha ; 
pray,  pray  do  not  think  of  it." 

"  Ah  1  do  not  venture  there  alone,  my  lovely  sis- 
ter/9 cried  Alfred,  with  considerable  anxiety  expressed 
in  his  countenance. 

"Do  not,  I  implore  you,  beloved  Agatha,"  re* 
peated  Jessy,  "  ah !  that  hated  Cliff;  I  always  trem- 
ble at  the  very  name  of  it,  yes,  even  when  you  inhabited 
it,  it  was  still  an  object  of  terror  to  me ;  I  always 
dreaded  something  there ;  alas,  how  shortly  were  my 
prophetic  forebodings  verified ;  the  night  of  the  tem- 
pest,— the  shipwreck, — the  loss  of  your  poor  father, 
•—the  flight  of  the  treacherous  Paulo,— the  robbery 
he  committed  there, — all,  all  were  connected  with  that 
frightful  and  tremendous  Cliff.  You  are  silent,  Aga- 
tha, have  you  then  no  fears  ?" 

"  None  that  I  either  wish  or  ought  seriously  to  in- 
dulge in,"  replied  Agatha ;  "  I  am  an  enemy  to  suspi- 
cion, I  would  not  willingly  cherish  that  viper  only  to 
sting  me,  dear  Jessy,  if  I  could  by  any  means  in  my 
power  shake  it  off.  Why  should  I  fear,  or  doubt  the 
word  of  this  illustrious  though  unknown  lady,  who 
so  candidly  confesses  that  her  personal  interest  is  con- 
nected with  mine  ?" 

"  Nay,  but  is  that  probable,  dear  Agatha  ?"  timidly 
enquired  Jessy. 

"No,  but  there  may  be  a  possibility  that  it  is  so," 
replied  our  heroine,  "  and  if  so,  it  is  indeed  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  me  to  be  informed  in 
what  manner.  Intelligence  of  such  a  nature  I  was 
certainly  unprepared  to  expect,  and  I  much  wonder  at 
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it ;  still  were  I  to  treat  it  with  indifference  or  with 
contempt,  it  would  be  exceedingly  improper,  and  ex- 
cessively disrespectful  to  the  lady,  who  is  my  tenant, 
and  may  for  ought  I  know  be  my— n 

Agatha  paused,  but  an  uncontrolable  sigh  burst 
from  her  bosom ;  though  for  some  reason,  her  sen* 
tence  of  what  this  lady  might  be  to  her  remained  un- 
finished, and  was  probably  not  even  guessed  at  by  any 
of  the  party. 

"  Well,  but  if  you  go  to  the  lady  alone,  there  is 
surely  no  necessity  of  your  walking  to  the  Cliff 
alone,"  uttered  Jessy. 

"  None  in  the  least,  my  pretty  sister,"  cried  Alfred. 

Agatha  not  immediately  replying  to  this,  Olive, 
who,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  had  listened  in 
silence  to  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  had  neither 
expressed  wonder,  astonishment,  or  fear,  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  note,  now  burst  into  an  involuntary  6t  of 
laughter,  while  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Why,  how  funny  you  all  look ;  I  protest  I  shall 
die  with  laughing  to  see  your  comical  strange  faces*  all 
staring  at  Miss  Singleton,  as  if  she  were  a  mad 
woman,  or  that  somebody  was  going  to  do  her  a  mis* 
chief,  merely  because  she  is  going  up  to  the  Cottage 
on  the  Cliff,  to  hear  a  grand  lady's  secrets,  and  to  be 
made  welcome  when  she  arrives  there." 

"  Yes,  when  she  arrives  there,"  cried  Jessy,  "and 
in  safety,  the  lady  will,  ho  doubt,  receive  her  kindly." 

"My  gracious,  to  be  sure  she  will,  very,  very 
kindly,"  retorted  Olive,  still  inclined  to  laughter; 
u  and  so  will  the  gentleman  receive  her  kindly,  she 
will  be  taken  care  of  among  such  fine  grand  folks,  I 
dare  say,  won't  you,  Miss  Singleton  ?" 
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The  Won't  you,  Miss  Singleton,  was  pronounced  by 
Olive  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  and  with  such  an  in* 
creased  disposition  to  laughter,  that  Agatha  was  start- 
led and  surprised,  the  more  when  turning  on  her  a 
look  of  a  gratified  feeling  of  triumphant  joy,  she 
added,  "  but  you  won't  forget  the  pretty  robe,  Miss 
Singleton,  for  if  father  should  come  back  while  you 
Are  gone,  I  will  do  just  as  you  desired  me  to  do,  so 
I  must  have  the  robe  before  you  go,  because  petbftpt 
you  wont  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  return  again/9 

"  Oh !  Heaven  forbid,  that  our  dear  Agatha  should 
stay  long  at  the  Cliff,"  cried  Jessy. 

"  But  I  must  have  the  robe,  Miss  Singleton,9'  re* 
peated  Olive  with  great  anxiety,  "  you  gave  me  your 
|>r6mi6e,  you  know,  and  said  that  you  never  broke 
your  word,  and  as  to  that  frightened  Jfcss,  never  mind 
her,  I  wonder  what  the  dickens  she  thinks  is  going  to 
harm  you,  only  just  taking  that  little  bit  of  a  walk  up 
to  the  Cliff.9 

Agatha  now  looked  steadfastly  in  the  face  of  Olive^ 
while  she  uttered  these  impressive  words,-— 

"  When  we  meet  again,  Miss  Blust,  perhaps  I  may 
be  able  t6  account  for  some  of  the  extraordinary  sen* 
tences  you  have  addressed  to  me  on  this  evening;  for, 
be  assured,  there  will  be  none  of  them  that  will  escape 
toy  memory.  The  robe  I  have  promised,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  bredk  thai  promise  I  have  once  pledged ;  although 
you  have  no  right  to  chum  it  while  the  conditions  for 
Which  I  gave  it  you  remain  unperformed  on  your  part ; 
however,  take  the  robe,  the  peace-offering,  remember, 
of  Agatha  Singleton,  to  return  -  to  the  affection  and 
the  duty  which  you  owe  to  a  dear  father.  When  yon 
weir  this  robe,  so  given,  and  so  offered,  it  may  haply 
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remind  'you  of  this  evening  when  Agatha  Singleton 
set  out  to  attend  the  summons  of  the  lady  in  the  Cot* 
tage  on  the  Cliff." 

"And  are  you  then  resolved  to  venture  there  alone, 
dear  Agatha  ?"  cried  Jessy ;  "oh,  why  lingers  my  &• 
ther,  would  that  he  were  but  returned,  he  might  per- 
suade you,  though  Jessy  cannot." 

«  Dear  girl,  be  not  thus  uneasy  on  my  account,11 
cried  Agatha;  "there  is  no  danger,  I  trust,  that 
awaits  a  poor  orphan,  who  never  yet  harboured  one 
unkind  thought  to  injure  mortal ; — but  if  there  is,  I 
shall  still  firmly  rely  on  the  interposition  of  that  ever 
watchful  Providence  who  never  deserts  its  votaries, 
when  they  look  up  to  it  for  protection." 

Olive  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns,  she  was  abashed 
and  even  confounded  by  so  solemn  an  appeal,  made 
by  one  so  greatly  her  superior  in  all  that  was  amiable 
and  praiseworthy,  and  she  averted  her  eye  from  her 
penetrating  gaze;  but  in  vain  did  she  attempt  to  hide 
the  ferocious  expression  of  its  invidious  meaning; 
there  was  deep  and  dark  design  in  its  malicious 
glance,  and  the  young  undaunted  Wolf  was  fixt  in 
the  earnest  contemplation  of  features  so  beautiful, 
and,  to  him  so  strongly  marked  with  scornful  pride 
and  bitter  irony,  if  she  had  been  gifted  with  the  intel- 
lect of  expressing  it,  but  Olive  was  a  coward,  and  had 
no  stimulus  of  her  own;  added  to  wJMrfi,  she  was 
endowed  with  too  small  a  share  of  understanding  to 
act,  (if  we  may  so  term  it,)  from  any  influence  of  self 
principle,  though  she  was  self  interested  in  every  action 
of  her  life,  but  she  could  not  design  any  thing  if  not 
assisted  by  another  in  any  stratagem  that  required  the 
effort  of  talent,  which,  alas,  is  too  often  perverted  to 
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the  basest  purposes  and  uses,  however  lamentably 
deplorable,  it  is  too  frequently  the  case,  and  then  it 
were  far  better  that  we  had  never  acquired  knowledge 
at  all,  if  purchased  only  with  the  loss  of  ow  immor- 
tal happiness,  for  to  such  ends  are  talents  the  most 
bright  and  shining  applied;  and  thus  does  man,  un- 
grateful and  impious  man,  requite  the  blessings  give* 
him  of  reason  and  intellect  over  all  other  earthly 
creatures,  those  blessings  he  turns  into  curses,  and 
when  he  fails,  utterly  fails  in  accomplishing  his  evil 
designs,  he  charges  the  author  of  his  being  with  hav- 
ing acted  with  injustice  and  even  cruelty  towards  him  ; 
but  let  him  cease  the  guilty  murmur,  the  hour  of  re- 
tribution, though  slow  in  its  advance,  will,  too  spee- 
dily for  him,  yet  arrive,  and  he  must  then  make  up  his 
account,  and  carry  the  sum  total  of  all  his  offences, 
whether  great  or  small,  to  meet  the  eye  which  till 
now  he  has  ever  shunned,  and  in  that  awful  and  trer* 
mendous  hour,  no  human  vanity,  no  human  power, 
will  avail  him ; — but  for  the  weak-minded  being  here 
before  us,  she  was  indeed  but  the  instrument  of  a 
more  evil  spirit  probably  than  her  own,  but  this  by  no 
means  served  to  atone  for  or  even  to  extenuate  her 
faults  ;  it  is  not  because  others  have  vices,  and  use 
them  to  aft  extent  that  shock  and  surprise  us,  thai  we 
are  to  suppose  that  our  own  indiscretions  are  to  be 
either  pardoned  or  excused,  on  the  shallow  grounds 
that  merely  they  are  of  a  milder  nature;  and  no 
sooner  was  Agatha  arrayed  in  her  bonnet  and  pelisse, 
for  her  expedition  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  than 
Claribelle,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  requested  that  she 
might  be  the  companion  of  her  journey  thither ;  to 
which  oiur  heroine  replied,— 
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u  Why  do  you  infect  me  with  such  foolish  and  ima* 
ginary  terrors,  am  I  not  forbade  by  the  lady,  who  is 
my  tenant,  and  wishes  to  converse  with  me  on  busi- 
ness of  the  most  argent  nature,  to  carry  any  visitor* 
along  with  me  ?  does  not  her  note  say  expressly  that 
*o  admission  will  be  granted  but  to  me  ?  How  then, 
Claribelle,  can  you  expect  to  accompany  me  thither, 
or  So  cruelly  persist  to  inspire  me  with  so  much  idle 
apprehension,  where  actually  no  fear  or  danger  is  to 
be  dreaded ;  besides,  were  I  to  permit  you  to  go, 
where*  could  you  stay  during  the  time  I  was  convers- 
ing With  the  lady  ?  I  could  not  leave  you  on  the  Cliff 
exposed  to' the  cold  winds  blowing  around  you,  you 
would  be  perished,  Claribelle." 

a  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  it  would  not  be  the 
first  who  has  perished  there,  if  you  heard  the  tale 
that  Shelty  tells  so  oft ;  it  would  melt  the  heart  of  a 
stone,  so  ft  would ;  and  were  you  to  hear  it,  you 
would-— " 

"  Certainly  not  be  benefited  by  it  at  the  present 
moment/'  cried  Agatha,  "  and  therefore  I  had  much 
better  not  hear  it  at  all ;  cease  then,  Claribelle,  this 
idle  waste  of  words,  to  deter  me  from  what  I  consi- 
der to  be  a  part  of  my  duty,  go  I  must,  and  alone,  to 
Die  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;"  but  at  this  moment  the 
head  of  Wolf  had  projected  itself  in  at  the  door  of 
her  chamber,  and  without  further  ceremony  or  wait- 
ing for  admission  he  presently  walked  in. 

"  What  want  you,  dear  Wolf?"  enquired  Agatha: 
when  to  her  surprise,  he  answered  her  somewhat  su*» 
My,- 

« If  I  am  dear  Wolf,  prove  my  fidelity  towards  yea, 
lady ;  put  me  to  that  test,  and  I  will  answer  it,  were 
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it  with  my  life ;  go  not  to  the  Cliff  without  attendance, 
and  let  Wolf  be  your  vassel  to  guard  you  thither  9 
if  you  reject  my  services  we  may  never  meet  again** 

"  What  mean  you,"  uttered  our  heroine,  suddenly 
surprised  as  well  as  appalled  by  the  sonl*darting 
energy  which  appeared  in  the  countenance  and  man-, 
ner  of  this  singular  youth ;  "  boy,  you  drive  me  fran* 
tic  with  these  fears,  expound  them  if  you  can." 

"  Lady,  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  expound  riddles*" 
uttered  he,  "  but  I  have  seen  those  lately  who  deal  in 
magic,  haply  something  worse,  for  aught  that  I  can 
tell ;  and  'tis  said  that  whole  nights  she  sits  upon  yon 
rude  Cliff,  that  dashed  our  vessel'*  sides  asunder,  ab- 
sorbed in  thoughts  that  bode  no  good  to  mortal  race* 
and  she  may  harm  thee,  lady,  should  you  cross  her 
path." 

"What  bewildered  dream  hast  thou  cqnjured  up  to 
fright  me,  Wolf?"  cried  Agatha,  smiling,  and  unwill- 
ing to  express  her  fears ;  "  thou  would'st  not  delude 
thy  poor  sister  surely  with  so  wild  and  weak  a  phau* 
torn ;  where  did'st  thou  behold  this  nightly  visitor  of 
the  Cliff  ?— and  when  hast  thou  been  at  the  Clifl&  tnat 
thou  art  apprised  so  well  of  what  passes  there  ?" 

"  Do  you  then  think,  lady,  that  I  have  told  ytra 
falsehoods  ?"  uttered  W0I4  reproachfully  but  firmly  ; 
"  I  thought  you  had  known  Wolf  better,  far  better/* 

"  And  so  I  do,"  cried  Agatha,  "  had  it  not  been  a 
tale  almost  beyond  credibility." 

"  Lady,  the  sybel  bid  me  swear .  that  I  had  never 
conversed  with  her,  and  I  must  not,  dare  not,  utter 
what  she  told  me.  Oh,  she  is  so  hideous  to  behold*  I 
sicken  when  I  think  of  her,  at  first  I  took  ker  ^r  • 
gypsy,  bul 
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^Merciful  Powers,  Claribelle,  it  .is  the  old  mad 
wandering  gypsy  that  Wolf  has  encountered,"  uttered 
Agatha;  "  and  if  so,  boy,  she  means  thee  no  harm,  a 
poor  maniac,  and  knows  not  what  she  utters ;  but  you 
should  not  have  sworn,  oaths  are  binding  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven  ;  though  perfidious  men  have  made  than 
void  to  one  another,  yet  hold  them  sacred  boy,  as  you 
value  life ;  swear  not  again  to  mortal,  but  having  done 
so,  do  not  forfeit  it.  So  thou  ha6t  seen  the  gypsy,  and 
so  have  I,  but  I  regard  her  not,  nor  does  she  fill  me 
with  terror." 

"  And  I  have  seen  her  too,9'  cried  Claribelle,  "  but 
Heaven  preserve  me,  from  ever  setting  my  good-look- 
ing eyes  on  her  again.  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  you 
see  she  has  frightened  even  master  Wolf,  with  her 
queer  outlandish  gibberish,  witchcraft,  and  spells,  and 
k  is  not  a  little  that  would  frighten  htm,  I  am  sure." 

"  No,  you  say  rightly,"  uttered  Wolf;  "  it  must  be 
something  more  than  the  wanderings  of  a  woman's 
wild  distempered  brain  that  would  indeed  cause  Wolf 
to  fear." 

•*  And  do  you  not  believe  her  to  be  insane  ?"  en- 
auired  Agatha,  with  certainly  a  mixture  of  astonish- 
ment not  to  be  expressed,  which  was  considerably 
Heightened  by  the  calm  and  decided  reply  of  this 
spirited  youth  :— 

"  No,  on  my  soul,  lady,  but  I  believe  her  to  be 
wicked  and  prone  to  mischief; — nay,  I  think  she  has 
some  dark  and  evil  design  now  in  view,  for  she  told 
me  that  a  lovely  maid  would  shortly  be——.  Lady, 
lady,  I  must  not  tell  thee,  but  to  the  Cliff  go  not 
without  protection.1' 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven,  the  old  barbarous  wretch 
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will  surely  lay  her  wicked  spells  on  you,  my  dear 
young  lady,'*  cried  Claribelle,  wringing  her  hands  and 
walking  about  the  room  in  the  most  distracted  man- 
ner; "she  will  maul  you,  perhaps,  and  eat  up  your 
sweet  flesh.  My  grand-mother  used  to  tell  me  that 
witches  never  feed  but  on  human  flesh/' 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  cried  Wolf,  <c  she  shall 
have  the  devil  to  eat  before  she  touches  a  particle  of 
Agatha  Singleton,  never  fear  that,  Claribelle.  Lady, 
am  I  to  go  with  you  to  the  Cliff  or  not  ?" 

a  Yes,  yes,  I  will  certainly  take  you  with  me,  since 
you  are  so  anxious  about  it,"  uttered  Agatha,  now 
preparing  to  quit  the  chamber,  at  the  door  of  which 
she  was  met  by  Jessy. 

a  I  have  conquered,"  cried  Wolf.  "  Dear  Jessy, 
your  wishes  are  now  accomplished, — I  go  with  sister 
Agatha  to  the  JClifF." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !"  answered  Jessy,  "  that  she 
has  been  persuaded  at  last ;  and  had  you  not  better 
have  David  too,  dearest  Agatha  ?" 

"  No,  no,  dear  Jessy,  do-  not  ask  me,"  answered 
she,  "  your  father  is  not  yet  returned  from  Cromer ; 
and  I  know  how  unwilling  he  would  be  that  Davict 
should  leave  the  house  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  even- 
ing, while  he  is  absent  from  home ;  besides,  have  not  1 
a  Wolf  by  my  side, — what  is  more  ferocious  than  a 
Wolf,  pray  ?" 

Our  lovely  heroine  smiled  as  she  uttered  this  to  her 
youthful  protector,  but  she  was  very  far  from  feeling 
her  wonted  composure,  as  she  wrung  the  hand  of 
Jessy,  and .  bade  Claribelle  farewell  at  the  gateway; 
and  yet  she  cherished  no  superstitious  foreboding,  it 
was  not  fear  that  agitated  her  gentle  frame,  she  relied 
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too  firmly  on  the  protection  of  Providence, — but* 
was  the  meeting  with  her  illustrious  tenant,  at  the 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  that  she  anticipated  with  a  sort 
of  feeling  she  had  never  experienced  before,  she  had 
never  been  told  that  her  mother  was  not  in  existence, 
even  her  father  had  never  informed  her  that  she  had 
no  longer  a  mother  living,  no  human  being  had  told 
her  of  the  fate  of  her  mother,  and  to  her  recollection 
she  had  never  seen  her ;  all  her  days  to  the  present 
period,  had  been  passed  in  the  convent  of  the  holy 
sisters,  and  no  one  there  could  tell  her  aught  of  Iter 
history.  The  Abbess  .of  this  holy  sanctuary,  though 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  of  women, 
was  austere,  and  sometimes  arbitrary,  in  her  religious 
duties,  and  soured  and  disgusted  with  the  world  her- 
self, she  could  never  bear  to  talk  of  it  to  her  youth- 
ful novices ;  yet  with  the  lovely  innocent  committed  to 
her  charge,  at  so  tender  an  age  as  was  that  of  our 
heroine,  she  frequently  relaxed  of  her  severity,  while 
the  playful  smiles  of  infantine  loveliness  often  amused 
her,  even  in  the  cloistered  gloom  of  a  convent,  and  the 
little  prattling  Agatha  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Abbess  when  no  other  visitor  could 
gain  admission  there ;  and  once,  when  the  Abbess  was 
confined  by  a  dangerous  and  severe  illness,  her  little 
favorite  was  desired  to  be  brought  into  her* 

"  Nay,  her  noisy  chattering  will  disturb  thee,  sis- 
ter," cried  the  ghostly  confessor,  who  had  taken  bis 
station  by  the  bed-side. 

"  Not  so,  holy  father,"  calmly  replied  the  Abbess^ 
"  the  sight  of  that  sweet  child  doth  revive  my  droop* 
ing  spirits ;  she  is  an  innocent,  hurtless  flower,  and 
can  exhale  naught  but  purity  and  sw#>etness ;  angei* 
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are  like  unto  that  smiling  cherub ;  and  are  we  not 
taught  to  believe,  that  of  such  are  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Quickly  let  that  child  be  brought  before 
me." 

The  order  was  of  too  imperative  a  nature  to  be 
disregarded ;  not  even  the  power  of  the  holy  priest 
dared  to  act  in  opposition  to  such  a  high  command, 
and  the  little  noviciate  soon  appeared,  lovely  as  the 
young  rose  ere  it  first  breaks  through  the  velvet  bud 
that  carefully  wraps  up  its  blushing  leaves. 

"  Speak  softly,  child,  or  you  will  presently  disturb 
the  slumbers  of  our  holy  mistress/9  cried  one  of  the 
attendant  nuns,  as  she  admitted  little  Agatha  slowly 
to  the  vaulted  chamber,  which  contained  the  languid 
form  of  the  suffering  invalid. 

To  which  the  trembling  girl  replied,  (for  she  had  a 
terror  of  the  old  nuns,  so  austere  in  their  duties,) — 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  will  not  harm  her,  I  will  be  so 
still  and  so  quiet,  if  you  will  but  let  me  go  near  .her 
bed-side  and  softly  touch  her  hand ;  I  will  kiss  it,  but 
I  won't  so  much  as  let  a  tear  fall  upon  it  lest  it  should 
awaken  her ;  no,  I  will  weep  in  silence,  and  pray  in 
silence,  and  perhaps  my  prayers  will  be  accepted.9' 

"  And  what  is  thy  prayer,  child  ?"  sternly  enquired 
the  old  nun,  but  regarding  the  lovely  innocent  with 
perfect  wonder  and  astonishment. 

"  What  is  thine  ?"  quickly  answered  the  youthful 
prattler. 

To  which  the  stern,  forbidding  sister  Barbara,  re- 
plied,— 

"  I  am  not  used  to  answer  interrogatories,  so,  For- 
ward,  I  shall  not  tell  thee." 
"  Then,  I  will  tell  thee  mine,  sister  Barbara,9  cried 
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Agatha,  "  I  pray,  each  night  and  morning,  most  fer- 
vently, that  our  good  and  holy  lady,  may  speedily 
recover ;  that  she  may  once  more  inhale  the  blessings 
of  the  cheerful  morn,s  and  that  no  once  else  maybe 
appointed  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sis- 
ters, while  Agatha  shall  remain  within  its  cloisters,  for 
I  love  the  holy  lady  dearly, — ah,  were  she  indeed  my 
mother,  I  could  not  love  her  better.99 

"Thy  mother,"  cried  the  nun,  upraising  her 'eyes, 
and  counting  her  beads  with  professional  devotion, 
(for  certainly  none  other  warmed  her  cold  heart)  and, 
turning  from  the  celestial  countenance  of  the  beauti- 
ful innocent  with  momentary  horror  and  displeasure, 
she  again  repeated, — "  the  Abbess  of  the  convent  of 
the  holy  and  immaculate  sisters,  thy  mother!  holy 
saints  forbid !  thou  talkest  profanely,  child,  and  I 
would  chide  thee  for  it,  did  not  thy  youthful  inexpe- 
rience extenuate  thy  fault.'9 

"Ah,  do  not,  do  not  chide  me,  sister  Brabara," 
uttered  the  irresistible  little  pleader, "  indeed,  indeed, 
I  meant  no  harm,  nor  knew  I  till  now  that  it  were 
wicked  to  wish  that  I  had  a  ipother  like  unto  our  holy 
lady ;  she  is  so  kind,  and  smiles  upon  me  so  sweetly, 
and  oft  she  folds  me  to  her  white  bosom  and  whis- 
pers,— '  Bless  thee,  Agatha/  So  when  she  did  so,  I 
have  wished  that  she  were  indeed  the  mother  of  poor 
little  Agatha,  that  I  might  love  her  more  and  more; 
but  if  this  be  wicked,  sister  Barbara,  and  so  great  a 
fault,  I  will  breathe  that  wish  no  more.*9 

Sister  Barbara  uttered  not  a  word,  for  she  beheld 
at  this  moment  the  bosom  of  the  sleeping  lady  heave 
with  a  gentle,  soft  and  involuntary,  though  evidently 
Struggled,  sigh,  but  her  eyes  were  still  closed,  and  she 
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feared  that  the  least  noise  would  disturb  her ;  motion- 
ing the  little  Agatha,  therefore,  to  profound  silence,  she 
bade  her  sit  down  on  a  stool  beside  her,  till  the  holy 
lady  should  awaken,  and  enquire  for  her ;  and  Aga- 
tha obeying,  the  old  nun  became  absorbed  in  her  own 
reflections,  which  to  say  truly  were  somewhat  of  a 
suspicious  nature,  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  the  im- 
maculate lady,  but  as  they  were  carefully  locked  up 
in  her  own  breast,  as  a  snake  sometimes  conceals  its 
specious  form  in  the  dark  and  embowering  deep 
shades,  which  renders  it  impervious  to  all  mortal 
view,  so  the  thoughts  and  reflections  of  the  crafty  nun 
were  hidden  from  all  human  knowledge. 

What  the  child  had  so  innocently  revealed  of  the 
affection  of  the  good  and  pious  lady  towards  her,  was 
construed  into  a  measure  of  guilt,  horrible  to  be  con- 
ceived by  the  chaste  bosom  of  a  sixty- Ave  years  old 
nun ;  and  her  passionate  fondness  for  the  little  smiling 
Agatha  amounted  to  a  full  confession  that  she  was 
nearly  connected  with  this  mysterious  and  beautiful 
child,  for  mysterious  the  introduction  of  this  child  into 
the  convent  of  the  holy  sisters  had  always  been  consi- 
dered by  the  chaste  and  pious  sisterhood;  it  was  said, 
that  she  was  brought  hither  by  her  father,  and  that  a 
prodigious  sum  of  money  was  deposited  in  the  body 
of  the  community,  for  the  maintenance  and  uses  of 
this  lovely  infant,  and  that  further  large  and  conti- 
nued remittances  were  regularly  invested  in  the  hands 
of  the  Abbess,  for  the  perfecting  of  her  education  as 
boarder  in  the  convent,  but  that  she  was  forbade  to 
take  the  veil,  however  disposed  to  do  so,  by  the  ex- 
press authority  of  her  father,  Captain  Singleton, 
whose  name  the  little  girl  bore, — but  was  he  her  fa- 
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tier  ? — here  was  a  puzzling  enquiry  for  sibter  Bar* 
bara,  and  truly  it  would  have  puzzled  wiser  beads 
than  her's  to  have  solved  the  question ;  and  if  Cap- 
tain Singleton  was  the  father  of  Agatha,  pray  who 
was  the  mother  ? — that  was  a  still  more  puzzling  en- 
quiry for  the  pious  nun,  and  one  she  dared  not  inves- 
tigate at  the  present  moment,  so  she  shut  her  eyes, 
again,  and  again,  counted  her  beads,  and  turned  her 
thoughts  to — to  what  ? — perhaps  to  Heaven,  for  what 
have  nuns  to  do  with  earthly  things  ? — but  we  cannot 
exactly  tell  whereabouts  the  thoughts  of  sister  Bar- 
bara were ;  notwithstanding  her  holy  calling,  who  can 
tell  but  they  sometimes  strayed  to  other  subjects  than 
to  beads  and  orisons ;  or  how  did  it  enter  into  her  pe- 
recranium  that  the  Holy  Mother  of  the  Convent  was 
the  mother  of  the  beautiful  child  then  seated  beside 
her ;  a  lady  whose  very  image  might  have  personified 
chastity,  and  whose  virtues  were  reflected  by  the  most 
pious  and  praiseworthy  actions*  And  cannot  even  holy 
cloisters  and  vesper  bells  shut  out  that  demon  slan- 
der i  does  it  indeed  find  shelter  even  in  the  holy  sanc- 
\iary  of  sacred  religion?  Vile  scorpion,  it  was 
thought  that  hell  only  was  its  fixt  abode,  and  with 
fiends  only  it  was  coupled !  but,  alas,  having  once 
visited  the  haunts  of  men,  it  sojourns  there,  and  darts 
its  deadly  venom  to  sting  the  Tiearts  of  millions,  that 
fall  and  sometimes  perish  beneath  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  its  poisonous  breath. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  Lady  Abbess  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Sisters, — whether  the  lady  had  been 
sleeping  or  waking  we  know  not,  but  it  was  evident, 
from  the  redness  of  her  soft  blue  eyes,  that  she  had 
been  shedding  tears,  and  that  she  was  conscious  of  her 
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little  fevorite  being  near  her,  fur  thrice  she  repeated 
the  name  of  Agatha,  and  thrice  sister  Barbara  per- 
mitted her  to  repeat  it,  before  she  suffered  the  little 
girl  to  attend  the  summons. 

"  May  I  not  go  id  the  lady,  sister  Barbara,  when 
she  calls  me  ?"  uttered  the  supplicant,  in  a  beseeching 
voice,  so  sweet  and  pkiotive  that  none  but  sister  Bar- 
bara herself  could  have  resisted  its  tender  pleading. 

"  Huah,  child,  perhaps  our  lady  is  only  dreaming/9 
replied  the  pious  nun. 

"  Does  she  then  dream  of  Agatha  ?"  enquired  the 
child,  a  for  surely  she  has  called  me  once,  twice  and 
thrice." 

"  Let  her  call  you  again,  and  you  shall  go  to  her," 
said  the  nun. 

At  length  the  gentle  lady  drew  aside  the  dark  green 
silk  curtains  that  overshadowed  her  fair  form,  and 
feebly  articulated,— 

"  Does  no  one  hear  me,  and  if  hearing,  why  am  I 
not  obeyed  ?— where  i$  Agatha  Singleton  ?" 

The  little  girl,  springing  from  her  seat,  was  instantly 
at  the  bedside. 

u  Here,  dear  lpdy,"  softly  repeated  she,  "  here  is 
Agatha  Singleton.  I  would  have  come  to  you  before, 
when  you  called  me,  but  sister  Barbara  was  fearful 
that  I  might  disturb  you." 

"  Sister  Barbara  is  too  officious  with  her  fears** 
uttered  the  lady  in  an  offended  tone;  u sweet,  smiling 
innocent,  you  cannot  disturb  me ;  though  others  may 
impede  my  slumbers,  you  can  never  harm  them.  Sis* 
ter  Barbara,  leave  the  apartment,  and  wait  in  the 
anti-chamber,  till  I  shall*  again  require  your  presence. 
I  would  be  alone  with  this  child,  and  want  no  other- 
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attendance  for  awhile ;  her  prattle  doth  amuse  me, 
thine  is  irksome,  and  doth  fatigue  me." 

Sister  Barbara  obeyed :— but  what  were  the 
thoughts  and  surmises  of  the  pious  nun,  as  she  went 
forthwith  from  the  chamber  of  the  holy  lady,  may  very 
probably  be  guessed  at.  Sister  Barbara  was  too  wise 
to  communicate  her  thoughts  and  surmises  to  any  other 
person;  but  she  quitted  the  chamber  with  involuntary 
horror,  counting  over  her  beads  till  her  very  fingers 
ached  with  the  fervency  of  her  devotion. 

But  the  child  remained  in  the  apartment  of  the  holy 
lady  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  continued  for  that 
space  of  time,  each  successive  day,  to  visit  the  holy 
lady,  who,  gradually  recovering  from  her  long  and 
severe  indisposition,  perfectly  doated  on  the  lovely 
young  noviciate  committed  to  her  charge.  Meanwhile 
Agatha  continued  with  years  to  expand  in  loveliness 
of  person,  as  she  improved  in  every  mental  grace  and 
accomplishment,  and  no  expence  was  spared  in  per- 
fecting by  art  what  nature  had  so  beautifully  adorned ; 
6he  had  strong  intellect,  great  and  powerful  feeling, 
uncommon  energy  and  quick  and  lively  fancy,  grateful 
and  affectionate,  mild  but  prompt  in  her  actions,  pure 
in  her  thoughts,  and  ingenuous  in  expressing  them ; 
indignant  only  when  insulted  or  aggrieved ;  gentle  in 
her  rebuke,  but  firm  and  decided  in  her  character, 
and  all  this  perfection  had  gradually  acquired  habit 
and  strength  under  the  careful  eye  of  her  preceptress, 
the  Ladyt  Matilda  St.  Clare,  Abbess  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Sisters ;  it  was  by  her  hand  that  this 
lovely  flower  was  reared,  and  daily  opened  into  sweet- 
ness and  luxuriant  beauty,  but  it  was  with  the  tem- 
perature of  spring  more  than  the  glowing  tints  of  sum- 
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mer  that  these  beauties  were  cultivated,  and  wiA 
moderation  by  her  skilftil  instructress,  and  when  she 
enquired  what  the  world  was  like,  and  what  the 
creatures  were  who  lived  in  it,  Lady  Matilda's  reply 
was,— 

€C The  less  you  know  of  it  you  will  like  it  better; 
when  you  are  old  enough  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is, 
and  you  will  despise  it :  but  I  cannot  teach  it  you,  my 
child  !  alas,  it  is  only  by  experience  that  you  must 
learn  how  fallacious  are  its  promises,  how  deceptive 
are  its  smiles,  how  terrible  are  its  frowns,  and  how 
visionary  are  its  prospects  of  happiness ;  still,  while 
virtuous,  you  may  be  borne  down  its  stream  and  re- 
pel its  force,  however  bitter:  while  you  have  forti- 
tude it  will  be  disarmed  of  half  its  terrors  and  its 
fears,  as  death  is  to  the  truly  good  and  pious  chris- 
tians, who  have  done  virtuously  while  they  have  lived 
here,  and  do  not  fear  to  die." 

"  And  yet  death  is  terrible,  dearest  lady,"  cried  the 
youthful  noviciate ;  "  I  have  heard,  to  die  young  id  to 
die  happy,  but  then  it  must  be  very  young;  I  am 
young,  and  yet  methinks  to  die  and  leave  you,  lady— " 
the  little  trembler  paused  as  she  looked  full  in  the 
mild  blue  eyes  of  Lady  Matilda,  but  she  saw  displea- 
sure  marked  there  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  mis* 
taken;  it  was  an  expression  which  seldom  took  posses- 
sion of  so  celestial  a  countenance,  and  a  tear  trembled 
in  the  eye  of  the  little  noviciate,  when  her  precep- 
tress pronounced,— 

"  And  does  Agatha  regard  me  more  than  him  who 
made  her? — thy  Father,  thy  Heavenly  Father!  Were 
you  to  die  now,  you  would  surely  be  transplanted  to 
a  happier  state  than  frail,  weak,  perishable, 

v.  3l 
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mortality  ;  'have  I  not  told  you  that  death  only  is  ter- 
rible to  the  wicked  ?  but  as  for  human  ties,  lovely  child, 
rest  not  your  heart  upon  them,  or  they  will  break  your 
spirit  with  the  burthen :  they  must  quickly  dissolve, 
Agatha,  but  if  you  love  your  God,  he  will  .be  ever 
near  you  when  all  human  friends  will  fade  away.** 

The  young  noviciate  fell  upon  the  bosom  of  Lady 
Matilda  and  wept,  and  awhile  she  bore  with  the  ex- 
cess of  sensibility  which  swelled  to  sobbing  the  bosom 
of  the  lovely  girl ;  but  this  was  the  proper  season  to 
check  it,  and  her  preceptress  chose  it. 

"  I  do  love  my  God/9  cried  Agatha, "  but,  as  I  love 
my  God,  is  it  a  fault  to  love  you  also  ?    I  could  not 
,  leave  you,  lady,  without  shedding  tears,  even  though 
I  went  to  Him  !" 

"  My  child,  there  is  danger  in  this  excess  of  sensi- 
bility," uttered  the  lady,  "  it  will  be  fatal  to  you  if 
thus  indulged,  you  must  acquire  power  to  check  it 
e'er  it  be  too  late ;  and  you  cannot  hope  to  do  this, 
but  by  imploring  tbe  assistance  of  Him  who  made 
you,  and  by  the  laudable  exertion  of  that  strong  intel- 
lect he  has  so  liberally  gifted  you  with.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  should  possess  no  feeling,  but 
temper  it  with  submission,  moderation,  prudence,  and 
a  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  your  Heavenly 
Father,  by  whose  ordinance  all  worldly  objects  move 
ii)  diurnal  course,  whether  in  prosperity  or  in  adver- 
sity ;  this  will  be  your  guide,  your  monitor  and 
friend,  and  by  this  firm  and  unshaken  bias  of  well- 
founded  principle,  my  Agatha  will  bear  the  evils  (if 
she  cannot  escape  them,)  that  may  fall  to  her  lot 
through  this  worldly  pilgrimage  of  care,  the  bitter 
thorns    of  compunction,    and    the    heart-wounding 
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reflection  of  self-reproach.  Be  independant  of  your 
own  thoughts,  Agatha !  cling  to  the  only  source  from 
which  you  will  derive  consolation  in  the  adverse  hour 
of  danger,  temptation  and  sorrow,  and  let  the  tem- 
pest spend  its  fury, — it  may  appal  but  it  cannot  crush 
you,  while  you  bear  an  upright  heart  about  you,  and 
a  firm  reliance  that  you  will  be  uplifted  by  that  hand 
which  governs  the  whole  of  universal  space,  air,  seas, 
winds: — all  created  objects  must  (for  vain  and  impo- 
tent is  their  power)  yield  to  Him  ; — tyrants  must  fall, 
— empires  be  overthrown, — monarchs  die, — if  so  he 
wills  it ;  and  every  earthly  creature  bend  submissive 
to  his  power.  In  the  spring  of  opening  life,  while 
the  blossom  of  youth  yet  scatters  roses  round  your 
brow,  review  the  picture  I  have  drawn  to  help  you, 
my  child,  with  wisdom  to  discriminate  the  object  there 
pourtrayed ;  if  not  in  lively  colours  they  are  true 
ones ;  and  the  blessing  of  Matilda,  of  innocence,  peace 
and  virtue,  be  with  you  and  remain  with  you  for 
evermore." 

A  silence  of  some  moments  prevailed^  and  thfe  first 
look  that  the  young  noviciate  regarded  her  preceptress 
with,  produced  a  perfect  conviction  on  the  mind  of 
the  pious  lady,  that  her  solemn  and  affecting  exhorta- 
tions had  succeeded,  and  converted  her  youthful  pupil 
into  all  she  wished  her  to  be.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that,  guided  by  such  a  preceptress,  our  heroine  gra- 
dually acquired  a  habitude  of  manner  and  an  energy 
of  mind  far  beyond  her  youthful  years,  and  that,  when 
Bhe  quitted  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  and  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  her  Father,  (so  perfect  from 
the  hands  of  Lady  Matilda,)  he  beheld  his  lovely 
daughter  with  the  most  transported  eyes,  and  re- 
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garded  her  as  the  choicest  blessing  that  heaven  could 
bestow;  in  his  evening  of  life,  one  brilliant  light 
illumined  his  cheerless  hour,  and  embalmed  the  influ- 
ence of  gloomy  reflection ;  and,  like  the  dew  that  fells 
from  roses,  so  he  inhaled  its  precious  fragrance,— it 
was  the  smile  of  his  heaven-born  child,  his  young  and 
lovely  Agatha. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 


"  Her  cheeks  blush  deep  with  rosy  streams. 
Glow  with  unusual  fires ;  her  arm,  her  hand, 
No  longer  move  with  langour ;  all  her  frame, 
In  animated  gesture,  speaks  the  soul ; 
Though  still  her  timid  modesty  of  mind 
Tempers  with  grace  the  beauty  of  her  nies." 

With  a  mind  thus  early  formed,  and  a  disposition 
thus  tempered  to  reflection,  by  the  precepts  of  so  ac- 
complished and  able  an  instructress  as  the  Abbess  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  (Lady  Matilda  St 
Clare,)  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  lovely  heroine  had 
acquired  a  philosophy  to  meet  the  after  evils  of  her 
fate  with  heroic  firmness  and  patient  forbearance, 
(which  older  and  more  experienced  females  would 
have  sunk  under,)  and  which  supported  her  in  the 
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roost  tryiqg  and  eventful  hour  of  her  whole  exist- 
ence,— the  untimely  death  of  her  father;  she  had 
indeed  yielded  to  the  first  excess  of  grief  with  invo- 
lpntary  bursts  of  anguish,  which  were  uncontrolable, 
hut  on  the  second,  her  tears  were  forbid  to  flow 
from  the  effects  of  her  education,  and  the  holy  and 
pious  submission  she  had  been  taught  to  render  to  the 
will  of  heaven,  and  like  the  lily  in  the  storm,  she 
bended,  but  did  not  break,  as  she  trembled  beneath 
its  pitiless  beatings.  To  have  imagined,  therefore, 
that  a  mind  and  a  heart  so  framed  as  those  of  Agatha 
Singleton,  could  be  appalled  at  mere  imaginary  dan* 
gers  which  really  had  no  serious  grounds  for  appre- 
hension or  fear,  would  only  have  been  doing  her  the 
greatest  injustice ;  and  it  was  not  fear  that  agitated 
her  throbbing  bosom,  when  she  wrung  the  hand  of 
Jessy  as  she  departed  with  her  youthful  protector 
from  the  gateway ;  but  it  was  a  sensation  wholly  new 
to  her,  as  it  was  almost  one  of  a  heaven-born  kind ; 
it  was  the  extatic,  yet  scarcely  half-formed  hope  of 
meeting  in  the  illustrious  tenant  of  the  Cliff,  strange 
and  however  mysterious  it  might  appear,  Agatha 
fondly,  anxiously  hoped  to  behold — a  mother:  for 
never  had  her  father  told  her  that  her  mother  was  no 
longer  in  existence ;  but  that  they  had  been  disunited 
from  some  powerful  cause  she  had  always  conjec- 
tured, though  she  had  never  been  told  so  by  him,  nor 
Lady  Matilda,  who,  like  her  father,  had  always 
evaded  any  questions  that  might  resolve  her  doubts  on 
so  mysterious  a  subject.  Once  indeed,  when  she  had 
made  of  the  holy  Abbess  her  usual  enquiries  of, — "  Is 
my  mother  dead  ? — and  did  she  resemble  you  or  me  ?— 
whom  did  she  resemble,  lady  2"  she  received  the  fol- 
lowing singular  reply :— 
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"  Child,  would  you  have  me  answer  what  I  do  not 
know  ? — you  were  but  a  tender  suckling  when  you 
were  brought  into  these  cloisters,  and  consigned  to 

my  arms,  by "  The  Abbess  paused,  and  struggled 

to  suppress  a  sigh,  which  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  youthful  enquirer,  and  yet  more  anxiously 
she  exclaimed, — 

"  Ah !  by  whom,  lady,  was  I  consigned  to  your  arms, 
I  implore  you  to  tell  me  ?" 

And  the  Abbess  somewhat  sternly  replied, — 

"  Youi*  father :  think  vou  a  mother  could  have 
parted  with  the  little  nursling  from  her  fond  breast,  to 
yield  it  to  another's  care  ? — no,  Agatha,  think  not  of 
mothers  so  inhumanly:  nature,  holy  nature,  here 
claims  pre-eminence  over  all  other  ties,  over  all  other 
connexions ;  there  is  none  so  dear,  so  soft,  so  pure, 
so  tender,  so  resistless  as  the  babe  to  the  mother  who 
has  given  it  birth.  Cease,  then,  Agatha,  to  interro- 
gate me  further  on  this  subject,  to  me  the  most  pain- 
ful, because  it  is  unavailing ; — you  will  ask  of  Matilda 
but  in  vain  aught  of  your  mother ; — yet  the  question 
is  natural  at  your  age,— in  truth  I  cannot  blame 
you." 

"  Or  at  any  age,  is  it  not,  natural,  dear  lady  ?" 
again  enquired  the  youthful  pleader,  and  with  tearful 
eyes,  "  if  a  babe  is  so  dear  to  a  mother,  as  you  have 
just  described,  what  must  the  mother  be  to  the  babe?" 

"  I  command  you  to  desist,"  cried  the  Abbess,  as  if 
she  had  made  an  involuntary  effort  to  subdue  the 
weakness  of  her  momentary  feelings,  and  then  re- 
sumed the  firm  tone  of  her  character ;  "  why  do  you 
rather  choose  to  anger  me  than  submit  to  my  autho- 
rity ;  wayward  child,  why  do  you  oppose  my  wishes  ?" 

"  Indeed,   indeed,  I   will  not  again  do  so,  dear 
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lady/'  uttered  the  little  trembler.    "  Forgive,  but  do 
not  chide  me." 

Whether  the  Abbess  kissed  off  the  tear  which  then 
fell  on  a  neck  pure  as  the  Alpine  snows,  and  fair  as 
the  plumage  of  the  swan,  we  cannot  positively  attest, 
for  the  evening  bell  sounded  a  retreat  for  the  one,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  hour  of  vespers  was  at  hand  for 
the  other ;  but  this  subject  was  never  afterwards  re- 
sumed between  the  preceptress  and  her  pupil,  nor  the 
slightest  hint  given  of  it  when  Agatha  became  the  in- 
mate of  her  father's  dwelling ;  never  had  she  uttered 
what  Lady  Matilda  had  said  to  her  on  this  subject ; 
for  once  when  asking  questions  about  her  mother, 
Captain  Singleton  sternly  replied,— 

«  Did  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sis- 
ters ever  bid  you  ask  me  these  questions, — tell  me, 
Agatha  Singleton,  did  the  Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare 
bid  you  ask  aught  concerning  your  mother  ?" 

The  manner  and  look  which  were  now  directed  to- 
wards the  gentle  but  always  dignified  girl,  for  a  mo- 
ment made  her  tremble,  for  she  perceived  that  her 
father  regarded  her  with  most  scrutinizing  attention; 
but  conscious  in  the  purity  of  her  own  heart,  and 
inured  to  the  practice  of  never  deviating  from  the 
trtfth,  which  she  had  been  ever  taught  to  venerate 
from  the  strict  example  of  her  able  instructress,  she 
quickly  recovered  from  this  momentary  terror  of  her 
father's  anger,  and  with  cheeks  which  glowed  not 
With  confusion,  but  with  enthusiasm  of  the  love  of 
candour,  and  what  she  considered  due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  her  holy  preceptress,  she  firmly  replied,— 

"  No,  Sir,  the  questions  I  have  asked  you  were  the 
suggestions  of  my  own  heart,  and  not  induced  by  any 
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offered  to  me  by  Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare ;  if  they  are 
improper  ones,  as  I  know  not  that  they  are,  but  if  my 
father  deems  them  so  in  his  child,  I  will  withhold  the 
enquiry  I  have  so  naturally  but  incautiously  made ; 
but  I  should  disdain  if  I  were  guilty  of  a  fault  to  inn 
pnte  it  to  Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare,  or  to  any  other, 
merely  to  screen  myself  from  ybur  displeasure;  I 
would  rather,  much  rather,  confess  that  fault  to  a 
kind,  indulgent  father,  and  hope  forgiveness  from  him 
alone ;  breathed  from  your  lips,  I  might  bear  chas- 
tisement, but  I  could  not  so  well  Support  it  from  the 
lips  of  another ;  tell  me  then,  has  Agatha  offended 
her  father  by  this  confession  ?— for  I  have  told  you 
truth,  Sir,  it  was  the  first  lesson  imprinted  on  my 
youthful  mind,  by  her  whom  you  appointed  to  be  my 
preceptress,  it  was  the  Abbess  who  bade  me  love 
truth,  and  I  shall  ever  hallow  it/' 

A  tear,  sacred  to  the  virtues  of  the  ever  loved  and 
pious  Lady  Matilda,  bedewed  the  dark  but  brilliant 
eyes  of  Agatha  as  she  uttered  this  ingenuous  speech, 
while  the  emotions  of  Captain  Singleton  were  almost 
u neon  t rotable,  as  he  gazed  wildly  in  the  face  of  his 
lovely  daughter ;  but  softened  was  every  passion  there, 
save  only  those  of  love  and  tenderness  towards  her, 
and  in  a  voice  at  once  mournful,  and  strongly  marked 
with  tremulous  agitations,  he  thus  addressed  her  :— 

"  And  well  has  your  preceptress  performed  her 
task,  my  sweet,  accomplished,  amiable  and  ingenuous 
child !  for  she  has  brought  you  to  my  arms  the  semblance 
of  her  own  perfect  and  matchless  excellence,  and  you 
are  Matilda  in  all  but  her  vows ; — ah,  fatal  vows  1  but 
yet  most  just  for  all  this  ; — I  have  merited  from  Ma- 
tilda St*  Clare, — she  was — she  is — she  will  be——" 
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Captain  Singleton,  paused,  heaved  a  bitter  sigh,  and 
suddenly  became  abstracted  into  silence. 

But  youth,  fresh,  glowing,  innocent  youth,  uncon- 
scious of  the  cause  of  these  sudden  starts  of  passion, 
are  dissatisfied  till  they  know  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed ;  they  see  only  the  rose,  but  do  not  see  the  can- 
ker that  destroys  it;  while  they  are  pleased  with  the 
.colour  and  smell  of  its  odour,  they  cannot  imagine 
that  so  foul  a  thing  as  a  serpent  is  enfolded  within  its 
fragrant  leaves,  and  Agatha  during  this  short  inter- 
val of  silence,  artlessly  exclaimed, — 

"Tell  me,  father,  what  Lady  Matilda  will  be,  if  in- 
deed you  know  so  well  her  fate ;  and  yet,  I  thought,  to 
, know  the  fate  of  mortals  belonged. to  heaven  alone." 

It  was  the  last  thought  of  Jus ,  heavenly  child  that 
perhaps  roused  to  energy  the  almost  torpid  feelings  of 
Captain  Singleton,  and  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Matilda's  fate,  ah,  who  shall  doubt,  who  shall 
question  it,  she  was,  she  is,  and  will  be  an  angel !" 

"  Well,  and  so  1  always  thought  she  was,"  cried 

Agatha,  "  for  she  always  looked  like  qne  iphen  she 

went  to  vespers ;  and  sister  Barbara  went  too,  and 

.seemed  to  pray  too  as  much  as  Lady  Matilda,  but, 

ndear  me,  she  looked  so  cross  and  so  frowning  all  the 

{while,  and  was  so  glad  when  mass  was  over  to  go  to 

.  dinner,  Abat  I  cannot  think  sister  Barbara  will  ever  bo 

an  angel  like  unto  dear  Lady  Matilda :  angels  do  not 

i look, cross  and  frowning,  and  eat  so  greedily,  do  they, 

.Ather?" 

Disposed  as  Captain  Singleton  now  was  to  sink 
into  his  habitual  gloom  and  melancholy,  he  could  not 
resist  smiling  at  Agatha's  remark. 

"  Sister  Barbara,  my  love,9'  answered  he,  "  is  one  of 

0.  3  M 
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those  beings  who  assume  the  mask  of  holy  religion 
only  to  conceal  a  corrupted  heart ;  it  may  serve  her 
purposes  here,  but  hereafter  it  will  avail  her  nothing; 
and  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we  would  deceive  him, 
whose  eye  is  the  searcher  of  our  most  secret  thoughts, 
and  from  whom  no  secrets  can  be  hidden  ;  but  the  sister 
Barbara  is  unworthy  of  our  contemplation ;  I  would 
direct  you,  my  love,  to  one  of  a  more  important  na- 
ture ;  and  as  this  is  the  last  time,  save  only  one,  that  I 
shall  enjoin  you  on  the  subject,  you  must  implicitly 
attend  to  and  obey  ray  injunctions  ;  the  questions  you 
have  asked  about  your  mother  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
resolve,  and  you  must  henceforth  learn  to  bear  in  si- 
lence this  denial  of  your  most  earnest  supplication  on 
this  subject ;  it  pains  me,  my  beloved  Agatha,  to  deny 
your  request,  but  circumstances  of  a  most  delicate 
and  peculiar  nature  render  my  compliance,  even  to 
you,  impossible :  seek  not,  therefore,  to  know  that 
from  which  I  am  forbidden,  and  trust  to  the  better 
wisdom  of  an  always  kind  and  never  erring  Provi- 
dence for  future  discoveries,  and  these  may  one  day 
eventually  arrive ;  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  though 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  in  its  approaches,  yet 
comes  to  its  destined  appointment,  and  never  fails  to 
accomplish  its  desigh  ;  the  barbed  arrow  must  fall, 
and  point  to  its  intended  victims  be  they  ever  so  dis- 
tant or  wrapt  up  in  their  own  security ;  nor  can  the 
wicked  escape  punishment,  though  they  were  enclosed 
in  walls  of  adamant,  or  strong  steel ;  inscrutible  Pro- 
vidence will  search  through  all,  and  force  them  to 
surrender  for  their  evil  deeds.  Thus  much,  my  child, 
I  dare  to  unfold  ;  nay,  start  not,  my  gentle  girl,  not 
on  thy  mother  will  this  barbed  arrow  fall ;  she  ii 
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blameless,  her  fate  was Agatha,  my  child,  I  dare 

not  tell  thee  what  that  fate  was,  nor  will  you  ask  it, 
lest  you  endanger  your  father's  existence." 

"  Endanger  the  existence  of  my  father,  oh,  rather 
let  me  perish  first,"  exclaimed  Agatha, "  never,  never 
again  shall  my  imprudent  curiosity,  for  such  I  find  it 
is,  urge  my  father  on  this  unhappy  subject,  or  say 
more  than  he  is  prescribed  to  do.  Oh,  never  more  on 
my  account  shall  you  utter  one  word  contrary  to  your 
inclination,  to  your — since  such  it  is,  your  duty." 

"  I  am  satisfied,  fully  satisfied,  with  the  excellence 
of  my  amiable  child,"  uttered  Captain  Singleton,  con- 
siderably affected  with  this  proof  of  exemplary  con- 
duct in  his  lovely  daughter ;  "  yet  one  boon  I  can 
still  bestow  on  you,  the  resemblance  of  your  mother's 
features,  Agatha,  I  bear  them  in  my  bosom,— behold 
them  here."  Captain  Singleton  threw  open  his  vest, 
and  suspended  by  a  black  ribbon,  which  was  fastened 
round  his  neck,  disclosed  a  miniature  of  a  female 
countenance,  of  such  exquisite  loveliness  as  occa- 
sioned the  transported  Agatha  to  utter  an  involuntary 
shriek,  and  to  experience  a  sensation  as  she  gazed 
upon  it  of  the  most  unutterable  delight,  which  was 
as  quickly  followed  by  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 

"  And  was  this  my  mother.?"  sobbed  out  she,  "  this 
lovely  being,  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  my  own  dear 

Lady  Matilda,  and  was  her  fate  so " 

"  Another  word  and  you  behold  her  resemblance 
for  the  last  time,"  sternly  exclaimed  Captain  Single- 
ton, instantly  concealing  the  portrait  again  in  his  vest. 
"  Forgive,  oh,  forgive  me,  father,"  cried  the  still 
sobbing  Agatha,  "let  me  behold  it  again,  and  I  will 
never  more  offend ;  but,  oh,  Lady  Matilda !  can  I 


\m 
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ever  forget  her  words,  and  at  the  first  glance  of  that 
portrait  they  pierced  my  heart, — dear  is  the  babe  to  the 
mother,  and  oh,  I  feel,  at  this  now  throbbing  bosom 
that  dear  also  is  the  mother  to  her  babe." 

.  Captain  Singleton,  no  longer  able  to  control  some 
sudden  conflicts  which  at  that  moment  appeared  to 
engross  his  whole  soul,  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
paced  the  room  with  considerable  emotion ;  and 
waving  his  hand,  bade  his  daughter  instantly  to 
retire,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  meditate  on  his 
own  reflections  which  at  this  moment  could  brook  no 
interruption. 

"  I  have,  you  know,  my  love,"  said  he,  turning  on 
the  lovely  creature  a  look  expressive  of  the  mental 
conflict  he  was  suffering,  "  a  nervous  malady  which 
frequently  reduces  me  to  the  deplorable  state  you 
now  see ;  and  to  which  not  even  the  presence  of  my 
sweet  child  can  yield  relief,  or  impart  consolation. 
Retire  therefore,  my  love,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  shall 
be  calm  again.9' 

u  But  say  not  that  I  have  in  any  degree  added  to 
your  sufferings,  beloved  father,  or  that  Agathar leaves 
you  now  in  anger.** 

"  Let  this  fond  kiss  inform  you  to  the  contrary,"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Singleton,  snatching  a  hasty  but  fer- 
vent pressure  of  lips,  which,  like  the  half-opening 
flowers  of  the  dewy  morn,  breathed  of  nought  but 
nature's  purest  sweets. 

But  never  more  did  Agatha  behold  the  portrait  of 
her  mother.  She  wished,  indeed,  once  more  to  steal  a 
glance  of  those  bewitchihg  and  heavenly  features  in 
which  she  could  not  trace  the  slightest  resemblance  of 
herself;  for  the  portrait  presented  the  countenance  of 
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a  female  whose  complexion  was  most  transcendantly 
fitir,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  a  beautiful  light 
auburn  shade,  the  latter,  particularly,  being  extremely 
different  to  her's,  which  was  nearly  black :  the  nose 
however  was  aquiline,  and  the  mouth  small  and  dim- 
pled, and  8*  were  Agatha's  ;  yet  the  expression  of  the 
whole  countenance  in  the  portrait  was  more  sombre 
and  mournfully  placid  than  that  of  the  beautiful  or- 
phan, a  variation  which  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
attributed  to  the  source  of  her  misfortunes,  and  to  the 
dark  complexion  of  her  fate,  which,  Captain  Single- 
ton had  assured  his  daughter  was  of  the  most  dreadful 
and  melancholy  kind ;  but  more  of  that  she  never 
dared  to  enquire  into,  as  she  perceived  that  it  had,  of 
late,  greatly  added  to  the  depression  of  his  spirits* 

It  was  not  therefore  till  the  jewels  were  presented 
to  her  from  the  hands  of  her  father,  with  the  solemn 
and  particular  injunctions  they  implied,  and  which 
was  only  a  few  days  before  the  awful  catastrophe  took 
place  at  the  Cliff,  that  she  ventured  timidly  to  en- 
quire if  those  magnificent  jewels  had  belonged  to  her 
mother;  and  stern  was  the  reply  of  Captain  Singleton, 
as  he  commanded  her  to  mention  her  mother  no  more, 
against  which  command,  she  had,  alas,  no  opportunity 
of  ever  again  transgressing ;  for,  in  the  interval  of  a 
few  short  days,  that  father  was  buried  beneath  the 
waves  ;  and  many  reflections  had  since  that  eventful 
period  occupied  the  mind  of  Agatha,  relative  to  the 
fete  of  her  unfortunate  parents,  in  which  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  still  her  mother  had  the  great* 
est  concern,  because  she  imagined  that  mother  to 
be  in  existence. 
The  mysterious  manner  in  which  this  illustrious 
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lady  had  chosen  a  residence  in  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff,  and  the  introduction  of  her.by  the  Marchioness; 
her  concealing  her  features,  and  observing  that  singu- 
lar and  profound  silence;  the  name  of  Ellen  La 
Roche  being  attached  to  the  signature ;  and,  lastly, 
the  note  she  had  received  from  her,  intimating  that 
her  personal  interest  was  blended  with  her's,  all  ap- 
peared incidents  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  that  Aga- 
tha immediately  conceived  that  the  foreign  lady  could 
indeed  be  no  other  than  her  unfortunate  mother, 
whose  actual  existence  she  believed,  and  that  she  was 
known  by  some  strange  coincidence  of  circumstances 
to  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of  Montault,  and  hence 
she  learnt  to  account  for  the  mysterious  language  of 
the  anonymous  letters  she  had  received  either  from 
Lord  Montague  or  some  other  well  informed  of  her 
mother's  history  and  her  own. 

With  a  palpitating  heart,  therefore,  our  heroine 
placed  her  arm  under  that  of  her  young  protector,  as 
they  journeyed  on  towards  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff; 
and  whether  Agatha  actually  trembled,  or  Wolf 
thought  that  she  trembled,  when  they  came  on  the 
verge  of  that  tremendous  steep  which  had  plunged 
thousands  into  the  perilous  ocean  that  foamed  beneath 
it,  we  know  not,  but  he  halted  for  a  few  moments, 
and  looking  kindly  in  her  face,  softly  pronounced, — 

€C  You  are'  weary,  dearest  sister ;  you  are  not  ac- 
customed to  such  rugged  paths.— Come,  we  are  now 
in  sight  of  yon  Cliff,  and  will  take  our  leisure  ere  we 
reach  the  Cottage.  Tou  tremble,  lady,  and  1  feel 
your  heart  almost  palpitate  against  mine ;  nay,  cheer 
thee,  no  danger  shall  encompass  thee  while  thy  faith- 
fill  Wolf  is  the  guardian  of  thy  safety." 
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To  which  Agatha  softly  replied,— 

"  Dear  boy,  I  do  not  fear  danger,  and  yet  I  own  I 
tremble,  but  it  is  not  with  the  sensation  of  fear,  dear 
Wolf;  neither  am  I  weary,  so  let  us  on,  nor  tarry 
here  one  moment ;  1  do  not  like  the  loneliness  of  this 
rude  and  wild  dreary  place.9' 

"  Then  we  will  leave  it,  lady,"  uttered  ljfolf,  again 
taking  the  arm  of  Agatha,  at  the  moment  that  the 
splashing  of  an  oar,  coming  fast  to  the  shore,  was 
distinctly  heard,  something  like  a  small  shot  fired  off.  * 

u  Fire-arms !"  exclaimed  Agatha;  "  did  you  not 
hear  it,  Wolf?" 

"  Yes,'  lady ;"  answered  he,  though  in  an  under 
tone,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  even  a  whisper  to  be  heard ; 
"  Fikhermen  probably  coming  to  the  shore,  and  in* 
forming  the  pilots  by  this  signal  of  their  approach." 

"  Nay,  they  cannot  require  their  aid,"  cried  Aga- 
tha ;  "  the  winds  are  hushed,  no  tempest  lowers,  and 
the  water  is  calm  and  unruffled  as  a  lake." 

Wolf  made  no  reply,  but  gently  led  Agatha  on  to 
a  more  rapid  pace.  Meanwhile  the  splashing  of  the 
oar  became  more  distinct,  and  rude  voices  accompa- 
nied  the  sound,  which  the  hideous  screaming  of -the 
wild  fowl  would  have  silenced,  had  not  their  tone 
been  even  more  discordant.  And  the  very  moment 
that  the  boat  drew  up  to  the  shore,  two  men,  deeply 
masked,  approached  Agatha  and  her  youthful  guide. 

u  A  good  evening  to  you,  fishermen ;"  uttered 
Wolf,  by  way  of  courtesy,  and  grasping  firm  hold  of 
his  beauteous  charge ;  but  he  was  immediately  saluted 
by  the  foremost  of  t  Hem  with  the  following  reply. 

"  A  good  evening  to  you,  my  young  gamecock,  but 
you  must  crow  shortly  on  another  dunghill  than  you 
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have  been  wont  to  do,  my  young  mushroom. — Come, 
resign  that  pretty  delicate  morsel  of  flesh  and,  blood 
there  you  have  got  hanging  on  your  arm  to  our 
charge,  or  we  shall  charge  you  with  some  muskets, 
that  will  soon  send  you  a  kicking  like  a  four  year  okL 
Come,  give  up  the  lady,  she  belongs  to  your  betters." 

"  Sooner  shall  you  separate  me  limb  from  limb, 
than  part  me  from  her;1'  uttered  Wolf,  resolutely  and 
undauntedly  :  "  she  is  my  sister — dear  as  the  vital 
blood  of  my  heart. — Look  at  her,  thou  canst  not  harm 
her, .  if  you  are  a  man ;  she  is  a  woman,  and  claims 
your  protection." 

The  ruffian  staggered  a  few  paces  back,  regarding 
the  resolute  boy  with  a  mixture  of  contempt,  w&cl 
■was  evidently  blended  with  surprise,  while  lie  ex- 
claimed— 

"*  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  harm  her  that  I  know 
*>f,  my  young  spring-nettle ;  nevertheless,  she  must 
away  with  me,  do  what  thou  wilt,  resistance  will  avail 
you  nothing ;  you  are  a  stout  lad,  but  there  are  stouter 
lads  liere,  my  boy,  that  might  put  thy  mettle  to  the 
proof,  were  you  to  gall  them. — Come,  lady,  let  me 
conduct  you  to  our  boat,  our  Captain  is  waiting  there 
to  receive  you." 

The  ruffian  was  now  going  to  seize  the  passive  arm 
of  Agatha,  for  she  had  become  almost  passive  from 
absolute  terror,  but  was  violently  opposed  in  this  at- 
tempt by  the  vigorous  arm  of  the  yet  undaunted 
Wolf. 

"  Touch  her  at  your  peril,  you  bald-faced  ruffiaO; 
vengeance  shall  pursue  you."    • 

"  Thy  vengeance,  my  little  cockchafer,"  cried  the 
miscreant ;  «  Come,  that  is  a  good  one." 
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Another  signal  was  now  discharged  from  the  boat, 
and  the  other  ruffian,  immediately  advancing  with  a 
ook  of  the  utmost  ferocity,  pronounced— 

"  Hell  and  fury !  heed  you  not  the  Captain's  signal  ? 
What  dost  stand  prating  to  that  young  gosling  for,  < 
Cobbo  ?  Cleave  him  to  the  ground  with  thy  cutlass, 
and  take  the  girl  to  the  boat;  come,  dispatch,  or  bid 
me  do  that  work  for  you/' 

Till  this  moment,  our  lovely  heroine  had  sunk  be- 
neath the  influence  of  terror  and  fear,  and  was  too 
much  shocked  to  utter  one  exclamation  that  could  be*-  . 
tray  her  fears  to  her  companion ;  but  no  sooner  did 
she  behold  the  ruffian  approaching  to  seize  on  the  de- 
fenceless Wol^  than  she  uttered  an  involuntary  and 
fearful  shriek  that  almost  pierced  the  air ;  and,  throw* 
ing  herself  between  the  advancing  brafro  and  the  un- 
armed, yet  courageous  and  undaunted,  Wolf,  she 
firmly,  though  wildly,  exclaimeci, 

"  Ferocious  men  I  yet  hold  your  uplifted  arm,  that 
would  pierce  the  bosom  of  that  intiocent  youth  :  shed 
not  his  blood,  as  your  Captain  (if  such  you  style  him) 
values  the  existence  of  Agatha  Singleton  !  If  you  are 
placed  in  authority  and  power,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but 
you  are,  use  it  like  men,  and  not  as  butchers.  I  yield 
me  to  your  authority,  though  you  have  unwarily  at- 
tacked the  most  defenceless  of  human  beings— a  help- 
less woman  ;  spare  but  the  life  of  that  boy,  and  lead 
me  to  my  fate ;  I  ask  no  questions,  by  whose  direc- 
tion you  are  committing  an  outrage  against  all  laws 
both  human  and  divine,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  am 
your  prisoner,  and  willingly  I  go,  if  that  boy  escapes 
unhurt ;  touch  but  his  Jife,  and  you  take  the  life  of 
her  whom  you  now  seek — the  life  of -Agatha  Single* 

c.  3  N 
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ton ;  for  I  will  not  live  if  the  boy  perishes ;  tell 
your  Captain  this ;— and  I  move  not  hence  till  you  re- 
turn, and  carry  me  wheresoever  you  please,  I  care 
not,  if  he  goes  with  me." 

.  The  heroic  look  of  Agatha,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  lighted  up  her  beautiful  features  at  this  mo- 
ment, had  even  awed  to  mysterious  silence  the  fero- 
cious men ;  and  whispering  to  one  another,  Wolf  was 
released  from  the  rude  grasp  of  the  second  villain, 
while  the  first,  drawing  his  cutlass,  stood  with  it 
naked  over  the  heads  of  their  victims,  till  the  other 
ran  to  receive  the  further  orders  of  his  employer,  and 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  mandate,  that  the 
boy's  life  was  to  be  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the 
lady,  but  that  he  was  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
conducted  to  the  boat  with  their  beauteous  charge: 
but  though  thankful  for  this  deliverance  of  her  beloved 
Wolf  from  certain  and  inevitable  destruction,  Aga- 
tha, with  streaming  eyes,  beheld  his  fine  limbs  shack- 
led by  these  brutal  monsters  with  fetters,  which  she 
implored  might  be  lightly  put  on,  and  in  no  way  to 
give  him  torture,  but  to  which  they  answered  not  a 
word,  though  each  of  them  continued  in  low  dis- 
course to  exchange  sentences  with  each  other ;  and 
having  finished  their  cruel  occupation,  they  first  led 
Agatha  to  the  boat,  in  which  there  was  a  man  of  a 
gigantic  stature  and  formidable  appearance,  having  a 
large  drawn  cutlass  at  his  side,  and,  in  a  leathern  belt, 
a  pair  of  pistols ;  but  he,  like  the  others,  wore  a 
deep  mask,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  his  countenance 
was  perceptible  to  human  eye  :  he  bad  a  large  surtout, 
made  of  fur,  which  he  offered  for  the  acceptance  of 
Agatha,  and  without  speaking  placed  her  in  the  most 
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commodious  part  of  the  boat,  taking  his  station  beside 
her,  at  the  helm,  which  he  in  a  very  adroit  manner 
conducted  :  and  when  Wolf  was  brought,  he  placed 
him  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  lovely  sister,  and  the 
men  plying  their  oars,  very  rapidly  bore  off  from  the 
shore. 

Agatha  neither  spoke,  murmured,  nor  heaved  a 
sigh ;  and  though  faint  and  almost  powerless,  from  the 
great  energy  which  only  a  few  moments  before  had 
roused  her  almost  to  desperation,  she  now  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  and  pious  meditation,  relying  firmly 
on  the  protection  and  interposition  of  Heaven,  to 
shield  her  against  the  secret  and  invidious  enemy  who 
had  formed  so  inhuman  and  diabolical  a  plot  to  effect 
her  ruin.  But  form  conjectures  as  to  who  had  done 
so  atrocious  and  lawless  an  act,  she  could  not  at  the 
the  present  moment;  though,  it  is  certain,  that  more 
than  once,  Leontine  Craftly  crossed  her  bewildered 
imagination ;  but  she  tried  to  suppress  the  terrific 
idea  that  there  existed  in  nature  so  perfidious  and 
cruel  a  monster ;  she  then  thought  of  her  protector, 
the  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  father  of  the  tender 
and  affectionate  Jessy ;  of  her  faithful  Claribelle ;  and 
what  anguish  they"  would  endure,  when  they  found 
that  she  was  torn  from  them  by  treachery,  and  per- 
haps separated  from  them  for  ever;  and  this  last 
thought,  that  they  would  never  b^  informed  of  her 
fate,  was  too  much  for  her  weak  and  now  exhausted 
frame  to  support,  and  she  would  probably  have 
fainted,  had  not  the  eyes  of  her  affectionate  Wolf 
been  steadfastly  fixt  on  her ;  hitherto,  by  her  desire, 
he  had  kept  himself  profoundly  quiet,  but  when  he 
beheld  her  pale  disordered  looks,  he  could  no  longer 
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be   obedient   to   her  commands,  and  fearftilly  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  1  pray  you^  Sirs,  look  to  the  lady,  she  is  fainting; 
ales*  she  will  perish  My  gentle,  lovely  sister  is  un- 
ited to  such  terrors !  I  pray  you,  administer  something 
to  her  relief." 

"Not  so,  Wolf,  I  am  only  giddy  with  the  motion 
of  the  water,"  uttered  Agatha,  turning  on  him  a  be* 
seeching  look  not  to  excite  by  useless  murmurs  the 
displeasure  of  these  savage  men ;  "  nay,  I  tut  well, 
quite  well/' 

"  Lady,  in  a  few  moments  you  will  be  in  comfort, 
and  in  perfect  security,"  uttered  the  man  who  guided 
the  helm  \  "  in  the  meanwhile  accept  of  a  cordtt, 
which  may  haply  recruit  your  wearied  spirits ;  we  are 
not  taught  to  treat  you  hardly,  but  for  yon  forward 
boy,  he  must  teach  his  tongue  the  lesson  of  silence. " 

"  Nay,  he  is  young,"  cried  Agatha, u  a  simple  youth 
too,  over  anxious  in  his  fears  for  his  sister;  I  pray 
you,  pardon  the  boy,  and  do  not  chide  him." 

"  Beauty  is  a  potent  spell,  lady,"  uttered  the  helms- 
man,. "  and  beauty  like  your's  would  go  nigh  to  fire 
another  Troy,  were  there  no  other  Helens." 

Agatha  disdained  to  reply  to  so  bold  and  &imiiar 
an  address,  but  civilly  declined  partaking  of  one 
drop  of  the  offered  cordial,  which  was  banded  for 
her  acceptance. 

"  For  what  reason  do  you  reject  it,  lady  ?"  enquired 
the  helmsman. 

To  which  Agatba  mildly  replied,-— 

"  For  no  other  than  that  I  do  not  like  cordials ;" 
and  the  apology  was  apparently  satisfactory. 

The  night  was  now  rapidly  advancing,  but  the 
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moon  diffused  her  bright  and  silver  light  on  everjf  ob- 
ject that  fell  beneath  her  beams,  and  ah !  what  did 
they  manifest  to  the  wretched  Agatha? — ferocious, 
lawless  villains,  directed  by  the  agency  of  some  still 
more  cruel,  and  yet  more  potent  and  vindictive  spirit, 
who  were  bearing  her  far  from  friends,  from  home, 
frpm  all  but  the  protection  of  Heaven  itself;  but  to 
that  Heaven  she  implicitly  trusted,  and  silently 
offered  up  a  prayer,  that  she  and  her  fellow-sufferer 
in  misfortune,  would  yet  be  preserved  from  the  power 
of  their  invidious  and  relentless  foes. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


"  He  tbat  would  put  Iris  hand 

On  woman,  (except  in  the  way  of  kindness,) 

Is  nought  but  of  brute  creation : 

And  to  cadi  him  man 

Were  only  to  degrade  the  human  tape.* 

Thje  brilliant  light  which  was  now  reflected  from 
the  bright  beams  of  a  full  moon  made  it  impossible 
to  conceal  from  the  observation  of  our  nearly  ex- 
hausted heroine  the  ferocious  bearing  and  appearance 
of  her  companions,  whose  impenetrable  black  masks 
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but  made  them  the  more  terrific  to  behold.  Nor  wu 
the  man  stationed  at  the  helm  less  formidable,  al- 
though more  polished  in  his  language,  and  apparently 
their  leader  iu  this  daring  outrage  committed  on 
humanity :  to  have  exclaimed  against  which  would, 
in  this  moment  of  her  perilous  and  uncertain  destiny, 
have  but  increased  her  sufferings,  and  availed  nothing. 
At  length  the  boat  rowed  into  a  small  and  narrow 
creek,  situated  on  the  opposite  shore ;  but  how  far 
distant  from  the  coast  they  had  quitted  neither  Wolf 
nor  Agatha  could  ascertain,  as,  the  tide  being  directly 
in  their  favour,  the  men  had  spared  no  exertion  to- 
wards gaining  the  haven  for  which  the  helmsman  had 
steered;  so  that  when  they  ceased  tugging  at  their 

I  oars  they  were  nearly  breathless  with  the  expedition 

i. 

|  they  had  made. 

'  "  "  Here  you  must  stop,  till  it  is  low  water,9'  cried 

I  the  helmsman.    "  Fellows,  look  to  your  arms,  and 

|  fire  on  the  instant,  if  you  find  that  we  are  pursued. 

!  For  the  lady,  and  the  beardless  boy,  I  will  take 

•  charge  of  them  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  you  need  not 

|  fear  that  I  will  suffer  them  to  escape  my  vigilance." 

I  Although  these  words  were  uttered  in  low  and  al- 

most indistinct  sentences,  both  Wolf  and  Agatha  lis- 
i  tened  to  their  import,  and  were  conscious  that  to 

breathe  a  murmur  of  useless  sorrow  or  complaint 

would  be  alike  unpitied  and  unavailing.  * 

"  Wrap  that  cloak  more  firmly  round  you,  lady," 

i  said  the  helmsman  ;  "  the  delicacy  of  your  slender 

\  form  is  but  ill  calculated  to  endure  the  chilly  coldness 

of  the  damp  air :  we  have  charge  to  use  you  kindly, 
P  and  so  we  will.    Beshrew  me,  it  were  a  hint  unneces- 

sary from  our  noble  captain  ;  for  they  would  not  be 
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men  who  could  look  on  so  fair  a  creature  and  treat 
her  roughly." 

"But  they. would  be  brutes,  would  not  they,  Sir," 
demanded  Wolfrnot  once  removing  his  eyes  from  the 
pale,  disordered  countenance  of  the  now  greatly  af- 
frighted Agatha,  who  felt  that  she  had  much  rather 
receive  the  most  contemptuous  silence  from  this  man, 
than  be  annoyed  with  any  fulsome  or  disgusting  com- 
pliment levelled  at  her  person,;  and  she  instinctively 
shuddered  when  she  reflected  how  much  she  was  in 
the  power  of  this  lawless,  if  not  ferocious  and  brutal 
individual ;  the  more  when,  turning  fiercely  to  Wol£ 
he  exclaimed, — 

"  1  demanded  not  thy  answer,  bold,  forward  strip- 
ling :  far  better  did'st  thou  learn  to  quell  the  insolence 
of  that  presuming  tongue,  which  seems,  in  truth,  too 
apt  of  speech.  Wert  thou  not  the  brother  of  yon 
lovely  creature,  I  should  quickly  put  an  end  to  thy 
discourse,  and  should  think  it  meet  to  silence  such  a 
malapert." 

"  Oh !  I  implore  you  not  to  harm  my  brother," 
faintly  ejaculated  Agatha.  "  Alas,  he  knows  not  what 
he  utters  in  these  wild  moments.  Pardon  him,  I  pray 
you.  A  poor  defenceless  boy  is  scarcely  worth  your 
anger  or  reproach." 

There  was  a  melodious  vibration  in  the  very  sound 
of  Agatha's  voice  which,  whether  attuned  to  sprightly 
mirth  or  sober  sadness,  thrilled  to  the  very  soul  of 
the  object  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  and  the  helms- 
man, as  he  threw  out  a  plank  by  which  they  were  to 
be  conducted  to  the  shore,  had  relaxed  much  of  his 
severity  towards  Wolf:  for,  unclasping  the  fetters 
which  bound  his  legs  and  feet,  he  bade  him  give  them 
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a  lHtle  exercise  before  he  should  quit  the  Teasel, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  they  should  be  ready  to  do. 

"  For  it  is  like  enough  that  you  may  feel  a  little 
clamped,  boy,  with  the  burthen  of  your  chain,  which, 
to  say  truth,  is  none  of  the  lightest.  There,  there, 
now  thou  mayest  breathe  more  freely,9'  added  he. 

« Thanks,  (hanks,  a  thousand  thanks  for  this  re- 
lief,'9 uttered  Wolf,  now  standing  upright  in  the  boat, 
4nd  once  more  feeling  the  use  of  his  legs  and  feet, 
Which  had  been  benumbed  with  the  cold  and  pressure 
Of  the  chain  that  had  so  long  bound  them ;  anfl 
though  still  his  bands  were  not  at  liberty,  yet  he 
could  approach  his  beloved,  sister  and  softly  whisper 
some  offerings  of  condolence  in  this  extremity  of  their 
hopeless  grief,  which  before  he  had  no  possible  means 
of  doing. 

"  And  oh,  you  have  my  thanks  too,  compassionate 
man,"  uttered  Agatha.  My  poor  brother  has  now  less 
torture  from  the  insupportable  pressure  of  those  heavy 
chains,  and  he  owes  this  relief  to  your  humanity :  once 
more  receive  the  gratitude  of  Agatha  Singleton." 

Our  heroine,  as  she  rapidly  pronounced  these 
words,  had  unconsciously  placed  her  hand  on  the  out- 
stretched arm  of  the  helmsman,  and  he  shrunk  (as  if 
with  some  involuntary  sensation,)  at  the  slight  touch 
of  a  hand,  soft  and  white  as  the  blossom  of  the  pearly 
thorn,  while  in  a  smothered  voice  he  repeated  : — 

"  My  humanity !  my  compassion !  the  humanity  of 
a— no  matter,  you  have  called  it  so — and,  be  it  so— 
it  may  be  so— come,  let  us  depart.  I  can  lead  you 
now  in  safety  over  yon  plank,  and  scarcely  will  the 
wave  stoop  to  kiss  those  pretty  feet  of  thine.  Come, 
lady,  consign  yourself  to  my  care  :  you  tremble." 


*X*  40TT4G*  Off   T«?  ^M^.  4fi# 

«  In  truth  aunt  sadly,"  *Oer*d  4ga$b*,  J&t  endea- 
vouring to  soften  her  fears  a*  jnqch  a$  poisibte,  aj  the 
helmsman  prepared  to  take  her  in  fas?  ar*)8.  To  thjs 
he  answered  in  the  same  tmetliew)  tefle^ 

"  Yon  ham  sought  to  fear  frpi»  **s,  l*4ft  f?r,  by 
holy  rood,  I  would  not  hewn  yo*  j  fkoggh  my  trade 


"Oh,  then  it  w  the wore  pohle  to  909090?  a gipnt'a 
strength  and  net  to  use  it/'  cried  Agatba,  instantly 
dismissing  the  alarming  apprehensions  she  had  formed 
of  this  man ;  while,  carefully  wrapping  th*  fur  cloak 
around  her,  he  carried  her  safely  over  the  plank  to 
the  opposite  shore,  having  desired  one  of  the  men  to 
conduct  Wolf  by  the  same  mean*  immediately  to 
them  ;  which  was  no  sooner  effected,  to  the  great  aj»4 
unbounded  transports  of  hoik  the  unhappy  sufferers, 
than  the  helmsman,  telling  them  to  preserve  the  most 
profound  silence,  blew  the  whistle  which  was  susr 
pended  firosa  his  leathern  belt ;  when  jbl  carriage  ajtf 
ifonr  horses  almost  instantly  appeared  in  sight,  i^ 
which  both  Agatha  and  Wolf  were  placed,  iba  helms- 
man taking  his  station  between  thep  i?  mysteries 
silence.  It  proceeded  with  thp  uUpwt  velocity  ajoqg 
a  desolate,  wild  and  uncultivated  copntryj  which  ap- 
peared to  be  so  little  frequented  by  passing  traveller? 
as  that  no  vestige  of  a  human  habitation  w^s  to  be 


u  There  are  refreshments  in  the  carriage  if  you  will 
•now  take  any,  lady,"  cried  the  helmsman,  drawing 
forth  a  bottle  containing  wine,  and  a  paper  of  bis- 
cuits, which  were  deposited  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
carriage;  "you  will  sink  if  you  thus  persist  in  refusing 
all  means  of  sustenance ;  the  rejection  of  which  will 

c.  So 
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besides  answer  no  purpose.  Here  are  wine  and  bis* 
cuits ;  do  both  you  and*  your  brother  now  freely 
partake  of  them." 

Agatha,  indeed,  now  began  to  feel  the  necessity  which 
nature  imposed  on  her,  for  exhaustion  had  nearly  re- 
duced her  to  fainting;  and  she  accepted  a  glass  of 
wine  and  one  of  the  biscuits  which  were  handed  to  her 
by  the  helmsman,  who,  administering  the  same  to 
Wolf,  partook  of  some  himself  at  the  request  of  our 
heroine ;  she,  feeling  considerably  revived,  timidly 
ventured  to  enquire  if  they  had  much  further  to  go 
before' they  should  reach  the.  place  of  their  destina- 
tion :  to  which  the  helmsman  replied ;  (having  re- 
moved the  chain  which  bound  the  hands  of  Wolf  with 
*n  expression  of  kindness  which  seemed  the  effect  of 
some  spontaneous  feeling  wholly  new  to  him;)— 

?'  You  are  rteary,  lady,  nor  do  I  wonder  at  impa- 
tience so  natural  under  present  circumstances,  which 
do  not  seem  to  afford  the  most  pleasing  prospects ; 
but  in  a  few  moments  you  will  arrive  at  the  end  of 
your  journey,  where  all  things  are  provided  for  your 
comfort  and  accommodation ;  more  it  is  not  in  my 
province  to  answer  you." 

A  silence  now  ensued,  not  interrupted  by  either 
of  the  party :  for  Wolf,  who,  being  released  from  the 
whole  of  his  fetters,  was  able  to  clasp  now  and  then 
the  hand  of  his  beloved  and  suffering  sister,  took  the 
precaution  not  again  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  their 
conductor,  continuing  to  observe  every  mark  of  defer- 
ence towards  him  (if  such  it  should  be  called)  till  the 
carriage  halted  suddenly  at  the  declivity  of  a  steep 
range  of  mountains ;  and  almost  buried  in  the  midst 
of  them  appeared  the  mouldering  ruins  of  a  gothk 
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structure,  which  might  once  have  been  denominated 
an  abbey,  the  entrance  before  it  yet  retaining  some 
curious  remains  of  its  ancient  form,  which  rendered 
evident  at  the  same  instant  the  depredations  which 
the  hoary  hand  of  time  had  been  so  uncivil  as  to 
make  on  its  arched  roof  and  once  hallowed  walls. 
Still  it  seemed  to  have  afforded  a  shelter  to  some  hu- 
man being,  however  desolate  or  obscure  its  present 
ruinous  condition  ;  for  a  smoke  seemed  to  issue  from 
a.  chimney  apparently  lately  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  this  convenience  to  the  dweller 
therein. 

"  Here  then  is  the  old  Abbey,"  uttered  the  helms- 
man in  a  surly  tone,  and  suddenly  assuming  his  fero- 
cious manner,  which  for  several  past  hours  he  had 
totally  abandoned  as  being  either  troublesome  or  re- 
pellent to  his  feelings  ;  "  and  here,  lady,  I  deliver  up 
my  hostages  in  trust  to  our  noble  captain.  Yes,  lady ! 
however  unwillingly,  I  must  now  resign  my  charge  : 
yet — but — ?no  matter !  here  comes  your  protector. 
Lady,  farewell !  shou)d  we  meet  again,  and  perhaps 
we  may,  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  only  be  to  leave 
you  in  better  company." 

"  Oh  !  tell  me  but  your  name,  that  I  may  learn  to 
remember  it  with  eternal  gratitude,9'  uttered  Agatha 
in  breathless  accents ;  "  and  whatever  you  are,  yet  I 
will  teach  my  tongue  to  bless  you. 

"  Then  you  will  teach  your  tongue  to  sin  against 
Heaven,  lovely  lady,"  exclaimed  the  helmsman  in  a 
voice  agitated  and  convulsed  with  emotion :  "  for  of  thy 
prayers  too  surely  I  am  unworthy.  Once  more,  fare-* 
well !  what  I  am  too  soon  you  will  be  informed ;  and 
yet  I  harmed  not  thete  nor  this  beardless  boy,  of  that 
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I  thank  the  immortal  Gods  I  am  naotent :  that  pang 
is  spared  me." 

With  these  words  the  helmsindn  opened  wide  the 
door,  and  sprang  eat  of  the  Carriage ;  at  the  entrance 
of  which,  waiting  to  receive  the  destined  victims  of 
treachery,  stood  a  tail  personage*  whose  tiountenaftos, 
like  his  dark  ambassador's,  wsb  closely  hidden  by  a 
mask :  he  was  attired  in  a  regimental  costume,  by  the 
character  of  which  he  might  be  guessed  to  be  of  su* 
perior  rank;  ahd  the  following  sentences  were  ex- 
changed between  him  and  the  helmsmaii  :^- 

"Is  every  thing  secured,  and  the  victim  in  oar 
power  ?"    To  which  the  helmsman  grufly  replied,— 

"Thihkst  thou  that  I  have  been  treacherous,  then, 
to  my  trust  ?  or  that  Manfrida  would  do  a  deed  by 
halves?  I  have  brought  you  Agatha  Singleton  ;  make 
use  of  your  eyes*  and  you  will  not  mistake  your  mark. 
There  is  none  lovelier  in  creation  than  she  Whom  I 
have  brought  you/' 

"And  who  is  that  sitting  beside  her?19  fiercely  de- 
manded the  stranger. 

"  A  boy,"  answered  the  helmsman,  "  a  beardless, 
simple  boy,  for  whose  life  she  pleaded  t  and,  by  holy 
rood,  I  could  not  deny  a  boon  so  asked.  We  spared 
the  boy,  and  till  now  he  has  been  chained.  The  poor 
rogue  cried  me  mercy,  -so  I  took  the  fetters  off  as  we 
journeyed  hither.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  maiden*  tit 
least  so  she  calls  him/' 

"  Fool,  dolt,  blockhead,  why  didst  thou  bring  the 
imp  hither  ?  fiercely  enquired  the  ether  ;  *he  has  ao 
brother,  but  yet  I  know  she  calls  him  so,  because  he 
Was  shipwrecked  on  the  night  of  the  tempest  with — " 

At  this*  moment,  Agatha   uttered  an  involuntary 
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abriek  of  terror,  and  in  the  dread  of  being  separated 
frdtn  ber  deal*  Wol£  wildly  exclaimed, — 

u  Yes,  yes,  you  have  said  rightly,  he  was  spared  on 
the  night  of  the  tempest;  bat  ray  father  perished 
there  on  that  fatal  Cliff*  Ob,  you  who  know  so  well 
the  misfortunes  that  have  attended  the  fate  of  Agatha 
Singleton,  have  pity*  I  implore  you,  on  this  helpless 
youth!  spare  him,  whatever  you  do  with  me.  I  ask 
no  more  t  do  not,  do  not  consign  this  boy  to  death !" 

"  If  ay,  hear  her,  Captain,9*  uttered  the  helmsman  in 
a  voice  of  thunder ;  "  and  if  not  her,  hear  Manfrida 9 
—spare  that  boy." 

The  helmsman,  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  whispered 
something  in  the  ear  of  the  stranger  which  seemed  to 
startle  him;  and,  approaching  the  carriage,  he  in- 
stantly pronounced  :— 

"  Lady,  be  your  prayer  granted  ;  fear  not  for  the 
life  of  the  boy— he  will  be  preserved.  Come,  I  will 
attend  you  to  the  Abbey,  where  both  you  and  he  shall 
find  a  welcome  suited  to  your  station  j  and  where  you 
will  also  have  attendants  obedient  to  your  call  and 
subservient  to  your  pleasure*  We  are  no  tyrants, 
lady,  though  you  deem  us  such  i  but  you  will  find  us 
men  all  willing  to  serve  so  beauteous  a  creature/9 

Agatha  felt  little  disposed  to  enter  into  oonversa* 
tion  with  this  stronger,  who  had  seemed  only  a  few 
minutes  before  so  ferociously  inclined  to  exercise  his 
brutal  authority ;  and,  besides  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression she  had  conceived  of  the  natural  savageness 
of  his  disposition,  the  terror  he  had  inspired  her  with 
on  account  of  ber  beloved  Wolf,  though  only  momen- 
tary, had  bereft  ber  almost  of  the  power  of  being  able 
to  articulate  another  sentence :  so  that  feeling  too 
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weak  and  exhausted  to  reply,  shev  permitted  him  to 
take  her  now  passive  hand,  and  to  lead  her  to  the 
dark  entrance  of  what  in  reality  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tomb  than  an  Abbey,  without  making 
the  slightest  observation  on  the  dreary  and  frightful 
abode  to  which  he  was  conducting  her :  besides,  she 
had  the  arm  of  Wolf  on  the  other  side ;  the  helms* 
man,  or  otherwise  Manfrida,  having  from  the  moment 
that  they  had  quitted  the  carriage  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Her  conductor,  after  having  traversed  many 
winding  passages,  at  last  brought  her  to  a  spacious 
hall ;  but  faintly  lighted  by  the  feeble  rays  of  a  glim- 
mering lamp,  that  only,  as  it  were,  seemed  to  render 
darkness  the  more  visible,  and  every  surrounding 
object  but  the  more  gloomy  in  appearance ;  while  a 
damp  and  almost  noxious  vapour  rested  on  the 
mouldy-framed  oaken  chairs,  and  issued  from  the 
dreary  walls. 

He  rang  a  huge  bell,  hung  in  the  centre  of  this 
gloomy  apartment;  which,  after  reverberating  a  mourn- 
ful sound,  brought  an  ancient  and  decrepit  female  from 
an  adjoining  chamber ;  and,  though  age  had  hitherto 
never  failed  to  inspire  our  lovely  heroine  with  vene- 
ration and  esteem,  yet  on  this  old  woman  she  gazed 
with  involuntary  terror  and  even  with  disgust.  Con- 
trasted indeed  with  her  faithful  and  now,  alas,  absent 
Claribelle,  the  figure  of  old  Mysis  was  truly  not  very 
inviting;  for,  added  to  the  prodigious  large  quantities 
of  scotch  snuff  which  she  had  been  recently  taking, 
she  had  a  weakness  in  her  eyes  which  made  them 
look  as  red  as  a  ferret's,  and  her* dress  was  neither  the 
most  cleanly  nor  delicate,  being  one  qf  the  dutch  cos- 
tume. 
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"  Where  is  Beda  ?"  exclaimed  the  stranger.  "  Why 
i?  she  not  here  to  wait  in  attendance  on  the  lady  who 
was  expected  at  the  Abbey  the  whole  of  the  even- 

ing?" 

"  Oh,  by  my  faith,  noble  Captain,  Beda  is  exactly 
where  she  ought  to  be,"  rejoined  the  old  Jezabel, 
scowling  on  Agatha  a  most  envious  and  malignant 
glance.  "  Truly  she  has  been  preparing  supper  in  the 
green-dragon  chamber  for  these  three  hours  and  a 
half,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  lady,  and  sure  she 
has  been  putting  all  things  to  rights  for  her  reception 
in  the  old  Abbey,  wiping  the  stains  out  of  the  old 
tapestry  and  the  bed-hangings  and  the  mouldy  chairs  ; 
which,  Lord  preserve  us,  I  dared  not  touch,  for  fear 
of  the  rats,  which  would  have  devoured  me  at  the 
first  morsel." 

"  And  a  delicate  morsel  they  were  like  to  have  had, 
if  they  had  devoured  thee,"  cried  the  stranger,  affect- 
ing to  put  an  air  of  pleasantry  on  the  old  woman's 
uncomfortable  words:  a  but  prithee  have  done  prat- 
ing, you  mumbling  old  fool,"  added  he,  u  and  send 
Beda  hither  to  attend  her  mistress." 

The  old  woman  instantly  disappeared,  saluting  Aga- 
tha with  another  scowl  far  more  malignant  than  the 
former  one;  and  leaving  our  heroine  a  prey  to  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions,  in  this  dreary  and  terrific 
abode  and  in  the  power  of  beings  so  repugnant  to  her 
feelings :  but  this  was  not  a  moment  the  most  season- 
able to  reflect  on  the  horrors  of  her  situation,  or  to 
conjecture  who  had  been  the  author  of  her  present 
misery  ;  nor  did  she  permit  her  thoughts,  bewildered 
and  unconnected  as  they  now  were,  to  dwell  for  an 
instant  on    her  dear,  loved  protector  (the  Fisher 
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Bhist)  and  the  eomfoits  she  had  enjoyed  beneath  his 
friendly  and  hoepttaMe  roof;   muck  loss  could  she 
hear  to  think  «f  the  air  eft  Jessy,  wboee  geatje  heart 
was  now  bleeding  on  her  account ;  and  if  she  thought 
of  Olive,  it  was  oady  to  remember  (fie  peculiarity  of 
her  manner  at  their  iaat  meeting)  and  the  maliflTijiat 
glances  she  had  bestowed  on  her  wh&)  sfa  bade  her 
fcrewell:  pomrthtng  like  anspicion  indeed  arose  in  her 
mind,  that  thk  creel  and  twacberwft  girl  «onld  be  no 
stranger  ie  the  eafamttaue  4eetiny  which  was   ao 
shortly  to  overtake  her;  and  in  which,  wepe  that 
nea%  the  caae,  Laoatioe  Civilly  might  qow  be  taking 
an  active  part ;  nay  perhaps  had  principally  designed 
tins  cruel  and  diabolical  schf  me  ie  enatfcli  her  Jfrm 
dbe  home  and  besom  of  her  generous  and  be^evolepi 
protector,  in  order  to  lay  a  more  certain  plan  for  the 
rain  of  his  -house  and  family !  and  if  so,  how  base  a 
•fiend  must  Olive  Bluat  be  ;  for  none  but  the  spirit  of 
a  fiend  could  induce  her  to  join  in  such  a  conspiracy, 
-and  abet  snob, a  <tf*el  purpose  .exercised  09  one  of  her 
own  defenceless  &ejc. 

"  But  oh,  it  cannot  he,"  agwn  reflected  Agatha. 
"  Tfere  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  aemhl*nce  of  wo- 
man a  heart  capable  of  &uob  unexampled  depravity  1" 
and  she  endeavoured  to  dismiss  ,ao  base  a  auepicioa 
from  her  tortured  mind,  and  to  npply  to  that  remedy 
which  even  the  most  wretched  And  unfortunate  hav<e 
still  in  their  power ;  a  convocation  of  which  die  well 
knew  that  no  mortal  means  could  deprive  her; 
namely — her  unceaaing  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
.a  supreme  Being,  who  could  in  the  moment  of  the 
bitterest  calamity  befriend  her  when  every  other  hope 
was  abandoned.  He  could  counteract  all  evil  designs, 
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and  avert  the  cruel  and  vindictive  malice  of  her  foes, 
which  she  had  not  provoked  by  any  unseemly  action 
of  her  own  :  conscious,  therefore,  of  innocence,  she 
now  looked  upwards  for  support  in  this  unexpected 
change  of  fortune.  ,Her  quick,  intelligent,  and  ener- 
getic mind  now  grasped,  as  its  choicest  treasure,  all 
that  extensive  knowledge  which  she  had  obtained 
from  her  excellent  preceptress,  whose  lessons  had 
formed  her  infant  heart,  and  instilled  those  principles 
of  early  piety  which  were  never  afterwards  to  be 
erased  from  her  memory :  this  knowledge  was  now  the 
rock  to  which  her  exhausted  spirits  clung.  More  en- 
feebled therefore  by  the  bodily  fatigue  she  had  en- 
dured for  the  few  last  successive  hours  than  overpow- 
ered by  the  terrors  of  her  present  situation,  she  sat 
with  her  arm  reclining  on  the  back  of  a  sort  of  old 
tapestry  screen,  which  was  placed  round  a  large  fire- 
stove,  bi^in  which  there  was  so  small  a  portion  of 
fuel  as  scarcely  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, no  warmth  being  diffused  around  to  the  gloomy 
objects  on  which  it  so  parsimoniously  shed  its  light. 

"  I  fear  that  you  are  suffering  much  from  the  cold- 
ness and  dampness  of  this  apartment,9'  said  the  stran- 
ger :  "  indeed,  I  much  wonder  that  by  this  time  better 
means  have  not  been  resorted  to  for  your  further  con- 
venience and  accommodation ;  but  I  will  myself  see 
to  it,  Lady,  and  before  I  depart  will  order  all  things 
for  your  future  comfort.  The  old  Abbey  is  in  truth 
most  deplorably  neglected,  though  once  the  seat  of 
splendour  and  magnificence  almost  unrivalled,  and 
surely  never  surpassed.9' 

"  But  of  which  it  retains  no  vestige  that  I  have  yet 
beheld,"  uttered  Agatha,  by  no  means  willing  to  let 

c.  3  v 
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this  man  see  that  her  spirits  had  sunken  under  the 
conflicts  she  endured,  or  that  she  was  yet  intimidated 
by  the  approaching  terrors  which  might  probably  still 
be  in  reserve  for  her. 

There  was  also  a  native  dignity  aboOt  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton which  seemed  only  to  belong  to  exalted  rank, 
and  which  was  so  perfectly  natural  to  her,  that  it 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  pride ;  it  was  rather  the 
effect  of  a  polished  education,  refined  by  principle 
and  rendered  amiable  by  p-ifety. 

Whether  the  stranger  was  struck  with  admiration, 
or  awed  into  respect,  by  this  unexpected  display  of 
graceful  self-possession  in  the  character  and  manners 
of  our  lovely  heroine,  is  not  certain ;  but  after  having 
preserved  a  profound  silence  for  some  moments, 
during  which  time  he  seemed  to  be  minutely  examin- 
ing every  lineament  of  her  beautiful  countenance,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed :—  / 

"You  have  courage,  admirable  courage,  which  I 
never  yet  saw  equalled  in  so  young  a  lady." 

To  which  Agatha  modestly  replied,— 

"  Do  you  then  imagine  that  courage  is  incompati- 
ble with  youth  ?" 

"No  more  than  wit  and  spirit  are  with  beauty, 
lady,'*  he  replied,  "  but  they  are  scarce ;  yet,  once 
found,  are  exquisite ;  as  the  rich  jewel  when  disco- 
vered in  a  hidden  mine,  they  cannot  be  too  greatly 
valued." 

Agatha  chose  not  to  regard  this  compliment  as  in- 
tended for  herself,  nor  wished  it  to  be  imagined  that 
she  considered  it  in  that  light,  by  one  of  whose  princi- 
ples and  character  it  was  morally  impossible  that  she 
could  form  any  favourable  impression* 
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No  answer  was  therefore  made  to  his  remark j  And 
in  a  few  minutes  the  younger  abigail  appeared  with  a 
low  and  modest  curtsey,  which  she  took  care  should 
be  particularly  made  to  Agatha,  informing  her  that 
the  refreshments  were  ready  in  the  green-dragon,  and 
the  chamber  to  which'  she  was  to  be  conducted  quite 
prepared  for  her  reception. 

"And  truly  you  have  taken  a  tolerably  decent  time 
in  preparing  it/'  observed  the  stranger  with  a  menac- 
ing frown :  "  why  was  it  not  ready  when  this  lady 
arrived  ?w  * 

The  girl  blushed  deeply,  and  appeared  evidently 
embarrassed  by  the  enquiry :  at  length  she  re* 
plied : — 

"  I  cry  you  mercy.  Sir,  if  I  have  been  in  fault ;  but 
it  was  not  I  who  was  ordered  to  prepare  the  apart- 
ments for  a  female  pri  "  The  stranger  looked  at 
her  fiercely,  and  she  concluded"  her  sentence  with — 
"  a  female  visiter,  Sir,  I  meant  to  say :    I  did  not 

mean  that  this  lady  was " 

"  Silence,  you  silly  moppet !"  cried  the  man,  "  and 
attend  only  to  the  commands  which  this  lady  thinks 
proper  to  impose  on  you." 

The  poor  girl  seemed  frightened ;  and  gave  Agatha   - 
a  look  of  so  beseeching  a  nature,  that  she  was  at  no 
loss  to  understand  its  import,  and  immediately  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Necessity  then  requires,  Sir,  that  I  should  now 
impose  one  which  I  can  no  longer  dispense  with.  I 
am  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  must  beg  permission* 
instantly  to  retire  to  the  chamber  which  is  provided 
for  me.  I  am  absolutely  in  want  of  rest,  and  must 
repose  awhile,  or  perish  under  the  severity  of  my  suf- 
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ferings :  and  my  poor  brother— I  implore  you  to  grant 
him  a  similar  indulgence." 

"  Nor  shall  you  ask  that  boon  and  be  denied  it, 
lady  !"  cried  the  stranger.  . "  Retire  with  yonder  fe- 
male, who  will  be  obedient  to^  your  commands  and 
attentive  to  your  wishes  :  and  in  the  meanwhile,  fear 
not  for  your  brother,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him ; 
and  there  are  few  who  would  not  envy  him  so  endear- 
ing a  title  as  to  claim  relationship  with  thus  lovely 
a  sister !  he  shall  fere  well  on  that  account." 

"  I  may  then  rest  secure  of  his  being  safe  under 
your  protection,  Sir,9'  said  Agatha,  now  preparing  to 
follow  the  attendant,  and  regarding  the  agitated  Wolf 
with  the  deepest  and  most  tender  anxiety. 

To  which  the  stranger  instantly  replied  : — 

"  On  the  honour  .of  a  soldier,  madam,  which  I  now 
pledge  sacredly  to  you,  that  youth  will  be  in  perfect 
safety,  while  he  remains  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
Abbey." 

"  I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  Sir,"  uttered  Agatha, 
curtseying  with  an  air  at  once  graceful  and  dignified: 
"  then,  dear  Wolf,  farewell!" 

"  Heaven  and  holy  angels  bless  and  protect  my  be- 
loved sister,"  quivered  the  lips  of  the  agitated  and 
trembling  Wolf,  as  he  pressed  the  delicate  hand  which 
came  in  contact  with  his  own. 

Alas I  the  firm,  undaunted  spirit  of  this  brave  and 
animated  youth,  which  would  have  endowed  him  with 
courage  to  face  a  cannon's  angry  shot  without  being 
intimidated  at  the  sound,  could  only  sink  at  the  word 
farewell,  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  Agatha ;  and  the 
grievous,  soul-harrowing  thought  that  he  might  from 
this  parting  hour  behold   her  angel  form  no  more 
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caused  an  involuntary  gush  of  tears  to  spring  from 
his  eyes  upon  tremulously  and  faintly  murmuring  out 
the  last  adieu  as  she  quitted  the  hall.  Nor  was  our 
heroine  less  visibly  affected.  She  too  feared  that  she 
should  not  be  permitted  again  to  see  and  converse 
with  her  dear  Wolf:  and  though  she  held  her  hand- 
kerchief ov§r  her  eyes  to  conceal  the  agitation  of  her 
countenance,  yet  her  convulsed  sobs  did  not  fail  to 
reach  the  ear  of  her  youthful  guide,  and  very  proba- 
bly excited  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the 
artless  girl,  for  she  softly  uttered,  though  looking 
around  her  first  with  the  utmost  caution,— 
•  "  Dear  lady,  weep  not  so,  J  pray  you  be  comforted. 
Oh,  it  grieves  me  much  that  I  cannot  lessen  your  sor- 
row ;  but  poor  Beda  is  unhappy  too,  sweet  lady  ;  ah 
me !  they  call  me  little  merry  Beda,  but  they  know 
not  that  I  am  mirthful  only  to  hide  a  sad,  sad  heart." 

"  So  young,  and  has  sorrow  yet  found  entrance 
there  ?"  cried  Agatha. 

"  Yes,  yes,  lady !  I  was  born  in  sorrow ;  but  hush, 
hush — my  grandmother  will  hear  us,  and  then  she 
will  beat  roe,  and  send  me  to  bed  without  my  supper ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  more  of  this  anon,  when  you  are 
alone  in  your  chamber." 

"  Poor  child ;"  softly  ejaculated  Agatha ;  for  the 
age  of  Beda  did  not  appear  to  exceed  fifteen,  although 
she  was  uncommonly  full-grown,  with  a  round  and 
rosy  face,  and  large  sparkling  black  eyes,  joined  to  a 
look  almost  infantine,  from  a  peculiar  artlessness  and 
innocence  which  marked  its  expression.  Throwing 
wide  open  a  door  which  looked  into  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, far  better  accommodated  with  furniture  than 
he  one  they  had  quitted,  and  w«ll  lighted,  up  by  a 
large  wood  fire,  she  exclaimed-— 
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"  Here,  lady,  is  your  chamber;  and  the  two  smaller 
ones,  which  you  shall  see  presently,  are  sleeping- 
rooms,  which  are  yours  and  mine ;  oh,  the  powers ! 
how  briskly  the  fire  burns,  and  you  have  need  of  it, 
for  you  appear  sadly  cold.  Yon  old  ball  with  those 
dusty,  mouldy  hangings,  would  starve  a  rat  to  death. 
I  pray  you,  dear  lady,  sit  close  to  the  fire,  and  take  off 
your  mantle,  meanwhile  I  will  warm  you  a  sup  of 
nice  elder  wine  ;  grandmother  made  it,  and  it  is  mar- 
vellous good ;  I  would  that  grandmother  were  as 
good  as  her  wine." 

The  whimsicality  of  this  remark  actually  made  our 
heroine  smile  in  the  very  midst  of  her  misfortunes ; 
and,  having  followed  Beda's  direction,  she  felt  cheered 
by  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  revived  by  the  kind  at- 
tention shown  to  her  with  such  good-humour  and 
simplicity  by  the  unaffected  girl.  With  such  a  com- 
panion, even  in  this  dreary  and  uncomfortable  soli- 
tude, Agatha  felt  that  she  could  be  content  and  even 
amused ;  so  much  did  she  prefer  it  to  the  probable 
disgusting,  and  perhaps  disdainful  treatment  of  an  at- 
tendant of  a  colder  and  more  frigid  age  :— and  while 
the  youthful  Beda  was  fidgetting  about  her  person 
one  moment,  and  the  next  scalding  the  wine,  which  she 
quietly  administered  to  her  mistress  in  a  large  silver 
cup,  and  toasting  the  biscuits,  our  heroine  secretly  re- 
joiced that  the  grand-daughter,  instead  of  the  grand- 
mother, whose  frightful  appearance  and  uncouth  man- 
ners still  dwelt  on  her  recollection  with  dismay  and 
terror,  had  so  fortunately  been  appointed  for  her  fille- 
de<hambre. 

"  Here  are  two  delicate  pigeons  beneath  this  cover ;" 
cried  Beda,  removing  it  at  the  same  instant,  and  draw- 
ing the  table  on  which  it  \r?.s  placed  with  several  more 
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covered  dishes  close  to  the  side  of  her  lovely  mistress ; 
"  Dear  lady,  try  if  you  cannot  taste  a  morsel,  were  it 
only  to  please  poor  little  Beda,  who  is  longing  to  see 
you  eat." 

"  Dear  girl,  1  would  please  you,  were  I  able ;" 
cried  Agatha,  still  more  gratified  with  the  engaging 
toa nners  of  her  little  smiling  attendant ;  "  but  I  cannot 
taste  food  to-night.  Alas,  child,  I  am  more  in  want 
of  rest;  but  I  thank  you,  Beda,  for  your  kind  wish  to 
serve  me.  I  will  to  bed,  if  you  have  prepared  it,  and 
endeavour  to  ease  my  throbbing  temples." 

"  Your  temples ;  aht  do  they  then  ache,  lady  ? — 1 
will  steep  a  kerchief  in  Hungary  water,  and  bind  them 
up,  and  then  I  will  ah*  your  night-clothes,  and,  while 
you  try  to  sleep,  I  will  sit  by  the  couch  and  watch 
you." 

"  Dear  girl,  I  have  no  other  garments  than  what 
you  behold,"  uttered  Agatha,  bursting  into  tears ; 
my  clothes,  my  home,  my  protector,  my  friends,  are  all 
far  distant  behind  me !  but  why  do  I  distress  you  by 
repeating  grievances  which  you,  poor  child,  have  no 
power  to  redress." 

"Would  I  could,  would  that  Beda  had  that  power, 
dear  lady ;"  cried  the  kind-hearted  girl ;  "  but  you 
have  clothes,  and  they  are  fine  clothes  too,  all  placed 
ready  for  your  use,  in  the  cabinet  of  your  chamber." 

Surprised  by  intelligence  she  so  little  expected, 
Agatha  was  on  the  point  of  enquiring  who  had  placed 
them  there,  but  prudence  immediately  suggested  that 
this  moment  was  not  a  seasonable  one  for  demanding 
an  elucidation  of  this  circumstance ;  indeed,  it  .was 
more  than  probable  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  girl  to  give  one ;  but  Beda  having  brought  the 
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night-clothes,  and  placed  them  by  the  fire,  our  heroine 
was  still  more  deeply  struck  by  the  delicacy  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  were  made ;  and,  while  she 
was  undressing,  the  girl  artlessly  exclaimed— 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  true,  lady  ?  they  are  fine 
clothes,  much  finer  than  any  I  ever  beheld  before; 
and  some  of  the  dresses  are  all  covered  with  lace  and 
with  ribbons, — ay,  and  some  of  them  too  are  marked 
with  a  crown,  so  prettily  !" 

"  A  crown,  Beda  ?"  rejoined  Agatha,  starting  with 
involuntary  surprise. 

"Yes,  indeed,  lady,'9  answered  Beda.;  "grand- 
mother, when  she  put  her  spectacles  on  to  look  at  it, 
said  it  was  a  coronet,  and  that  she  absolutely  be- 
lieved that  all  these  clothes  belonged  once  to-  some 
queen  or  great  princess,  they  are  so  grand  and  so 
fine !  but  how  they  came  into  the  old  Abbey  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  tell,  though  I  suppose  grandmother  can  icll 
if  she  likes,  for  she  knows  every  thing  ;  but  she  won't 
tell,  she  won't  tell  any  body,  if  they  were  dying  to 
know." 

Agatha  made  no  remark  on  this  observation  of  her 
little  talkative  maiden,  nor  dared  she  investigate  her 
own  thoughts  at  this  moment  on  so  extraordinary 
and  mysterious  a  circumstance ;  for  to  no  person,  re- 
cently an  inhabitant  of  this  Abbey,  could  such  a  ward- 
robe as  the  one  described  by  little  Beda  belong.  The 
garments  must  have  been  sent  hither  by  some  person 
of  illustrious  rank  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing  such  costly  apparel,  and  once  the  images  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Montault,  and  her  son,  Lord  Mon- 
tague, crossed  the  bewildered  imagination  of  our  aow 
greatly  perplexed  heroine;  but  could  Montague  have 
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any  band  in  this  nefarious  business  ?  Could  he  be  ac- 
cessary to  the  atrocity  of  ruffians  seizing  on  her  per- 
soti,  fend  bearing  her  far  from  home  and  friends ;  and 
to  the  separating  her  from  the  only  being  who  pro- 
tected and  had  afforded  her  a  shelter  in  her  orphan 
state  ?  If  Lord  Montague  had  done  this,  he  was  the 
basest  of  men,  and  the  Marchioness  the  most  trea- 
cherous of  women*  But  Agatha  repelled.  a  thought 
bo  degrading  to  the  ehansotfc*  af  baih  theft*  exalted 
personages;  and  Beda,  as  she  drew  the  curtains 
gently  around  Brer,  wished  her  a  good'  repose,  adding 
softly,  iCI  will  watch  you*  if  you  please,  lady." 

To  which  Agatha  replied, 

a  No,  dear  girl,  retire  to  your  chamber ;  for  tfiere 
is  an  eye  that  will  watch  over  me  in  despight  of  alt 
human  power  to  prevent  it. — An*  eye  that  slumbers 
not,  though  we  slumber ;  and  while  the  radiance  of 
chat  eye  yet  beams  upon  me,  and  upon  ycm>  sweet  in- 
nocent, we  shall  never  want  protection,  nor  need  to 
fear  an  approach  of  the  dTang/er  which  that  eye  still 
overlooks,  and  can  always  speedily  avert.* 


»«• 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


"  Bat  he  that  rails  against  his  absent  friends, 

Or  hears  them  scandalised,  and  not  defends ;" 
•  •*••• 

"  Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friends  in  disesteem, 
That  man's  a  knave ! — Be  sure  bewaro  of  him.19 

Whether  that  nature  was  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  worn  out  with  suffering,  or  that  heaven  in  kind- 
ness had  lent  its  pitying  aid  to  befriend  the  slumbers 
of  its  faithful  votary,  we  cannot  decide :  but  never 
had  the  sleep  of  Agatha  Singleton  proved  more  sweet 
and  refreshing  than  it  did  beneath  the  roof  of  the  old 
Abbey,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  direst  calamity 
which  had  ever  befallen  her:  affording  an  incon- 
testible  proof,  that  it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of 
unfeeling  roan  to  deprive  us  of  the  consolation  which 
we  derive  from  the  consciousness  of  a  pure  and  up- 
right heart,  and  from  the  reflection  that  whatever  our 
misfortunes  may  be,  we  have  not  brought  them  down 
upon  our  own  heads  by  being  guilty  of  any  base  or 
unworthy  action.  Beda,  who  had  only  taken  a  few 
short  hours'  repose  on  her  little  pallet  in  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber,  was  much  surprised  to  find  her  lovely 
mistress  still  under  the  influence  of  a  sound  sleep 
when  she  entered  the  apartment  and  gently  drew  the 
curtains  aside. 
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"  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,  dearest  lady/9  said 
she,  as  Agatha,  suddenly  awaking,  demanded  to  know 
who  was  there  ? 

"  It  is  only  Beda,  who  is  waiting  here  to  receive 
your  commands,  and  who  is  happy  to  find  that  you 
have  been  able  to  rest  so  well.  In  truth,  I  was  sadly 
afraid  that  the  noises  which  are  constantly  kept  up  in 
this  old  Abbey  would  have  disturbed  you ;  to  me 
they  are  nothing;  but  to  you,  lady,  who  can  never 
have  heard  such  noises  before,  they  would  have  been 
frightful.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  that  you  have  es- 
caped them." 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  our  heroine  pos- 
sessed no  fears,  at  least  no  superstitious  fears,  al- 
though educated  in  a  convent ;  yet  we  must  hesitate 
to  pronounce  that  she  was  equally  a  stranger  to  the 
emotions  of  curiosity ;  and  she  eagerly  demanded  to 
know  of  Beda  what  -  noises  she  alluded  to,  for  that 
she  herself  had  heard  nothing  to  alarm  her,  but  had 
slept  most  profoundly  ever  since  the  latter  had  quitted 
her.  The  little  girl  however  was  not  only  embar^ 
rassed  by  the  enquiry,  but  seemed  decidedly  unwil- 
ling to  give  any  further  explanation  on  the  subject ; 
which  Agatha  perceiving,  became  no  longer  anxious 
to  hear :  though  during  the  few  minutes  she  was  en- 
gaged in  dressing,  she  smilingly  observed  to  her  little 
blushing  companion  :— 

a  It  was  wrong  of  you,  my  dear  child,  to  mention 
noises,  the  causes  of  which  you  were  not  at  liberty 
to  reveal;  as  the  mentioning  of  such  things  might 
have  intimidated  one  of  a  less  firm  spirit  than  myself, 
who  might  be  inclined  to  yield  to  vain  and  imaginary 
terrors  in  so  remote  and  dreary  a  dwelling.    But  I 
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ruld  4t  to  htanw  to  encourage  the  approach  of  an; 
idle  fears,  urUe  I  bore  eotmieh  real  sorrow  to  eem 
bat  with ;  and  do  not  suppose  that  I  wish  to  encroach 
upon  your  kindness  of  disposition,  or  the  seeming 
opcnaooo  and  sincerity  of  your  character,  by  ashing 
yon  far  any  intelligence  about  th»  old  Abbey  which 
yon  are,  doubtless,  desired  not  to  reveal.  Tie 
SM>ises  yon  hare  alinded  to  are  of  no  ^emoqnence  to 
no  while  they  do  not  threaten  ase  with  danger  or  in* 
Scat  me  with  fear." 

To  4his  the  tittle  maiden,  shpfcaag  her  head  in  a 
very  significant  manner,  instantly  replied  :— 

u  Ah  i  Xiady,  yoo  wiM  very  shortly  'hoar  them,  and 
baowaiao  Aon  srhatoauae  they  proceed;  and  though 
you  did  net  hear  Aero  fast  night,  perhaps  you  will 
this.  Oh  i  yes,  you  wriil  easely  hear  them  toeught, 
for  there  -will  be  great  doings  in  the  old  Abbey.  This 
is  the  Mrtfc»day  of  the  Captain,  and  there  js  *a  great 
party  savited  to  supper  ip  the  ancient  baft.  Oh !  it 
was  .a  aad  night  the  last  year.  I  well  remember  -that 
grandmother  and  1  were  eimoet  frightened  oat  of -oar 
wits  with  fear;  far, do  yon  know,  lady,  they  all  got 
drank  with  wine,  and  then  they  faacreHed,  and 
fboght;  and  ho*  wine  and  Meodireoe  sprinkled  all 
e*er  the  floor?  jmd  grandmother  mnily  thought  that 
the  Captain  had  lulled  one  of  tke<siaogglerB  that  be* 
longed  to  the  c  Bold  Buccaneer." 

If  Agatha  had  fek  no  fear  at  the  former  inteBi- 
genee  of  the  little  talkative  Beda,  «he  actually  taraad 
pale  at  this  last  eommynkatioa,  a»d  with  the  sost 
breathless  accents  esockimed  *— • 

*  Smugglers  did  yon  >say,  Beda  i  Oh !  flaaren  tor* 
bid  4bat  I  should  indeed  hare  been  no  unfortanate  as 
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to  have  feHea  into  'the  hands  of  anHtgglei*.  Alas,  clear 
Wolf  1  then  botfe  your  doom  and  mine  is  irrevocably 
*xt  !H 

The  terriaied  Stria  quickly  replied,— 

*<Jn  wry  not  00,  dear  lady,  aay  not  so;  for  though 
4&ejr  get  their  bread  span  the  high  seas,  which  grand- 
mother says  they  do,  and  are  very  terrible,  fierce- 
looking  men,  yet  methinks  they  could  not  harm  you, 
lady/' 

Agatha  was  almost  too  much  abstracted  in  thought 
and  -agonized  m  heart  to  Attend  to  this  last  observa- 
tion of  her  little  attendant,  and  she  permitted  her  to 
prattle  on,  and  even  to  prepare  her  breakfast;  to 
which  «he  mechanically  eat  dowa  without  the  slightest 
inclination  to  eat  of  the  delicacies  which  were  offered 
to  her  taste,  and  without  onoe  remarking  the  agitation 
of  Beda,  who  mournfully  exclaimed  *— 

"  Ah  lady  1  you  eat  not,  and  you  apeak  met*  Ah, 
wherefore  are  you  offended  with  poor  little  Beda, 
who  would  do  any  thing  to  make  yon  smile,  and  see 
you  happy !  I  would  I  could  recal  my  words,  since 
they  have  made  yoa  grieve  eo  sadly ;  but  indeed,  in- 
deed, I  knew  not  that  they  were  of  evil  import." 

Both  the  look  and  manner  of  Beda  wtere  ao  per- 
fectly replete  with  purity  sand  simplicity,  and  withal  so 
affectionate,  that  Agatha  could  ao  logger  disregard 
her  attentions ;  and,  extending  her  hand  towards  the 
artless  girl,  with  her  wonted  sweetness  exclaimed  :— 

"  Dear  girl,  you  have  said  nothing  that  can  at  all 
make  me  feel  angry  with  you,  whatever  import  your 
words  may  hare  conveyed:  and  I  admit  that  they  haw 
filled  me  with  terror  and  apprehension  which  I  cannot 
at  the  greqent  moment  banish.    Yet  the  evil  is  not  of 
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your  making,  sweet  girl.  It  cannot  spring  from  you  ; 
therefore  with  you  I  cannot  be  offended  or  displeased, 
because  you  have  only  uttered  truths,  although  thej 
are  unpleasing  ones !  satisfy  me  but  in  one  particular, 
and  1  will  make  no  further  enquiries,  to  answer  which 
may  be  contrary  to  your  injunctions.  Was  that  the 
Captain  who  conducted  me  hither  on  yesternight,  and 
from  whom  1  parted  ?" 

To  which  Beda,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  re- 
plied,— 

"He? — ah  no,  lady!  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  were: 
for  he  is  a  very  surly  cross  sort  of  a  man  indeed ;  even 
grandmother  is  almost  afraid  of  him  ;  for,  though  he 
smiled  upon  you,  he  has  a  frown  for  every  body  else. 
He  is  second  in  command  under  the  Captain,  so  we 
are  all  obliged  to  treat  him  with  respect,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not :  which  is  very  hard,  because,  lady,  it  is 
not  easy  to  pretend  to  esteem  those  for  whom  we  can 
feel  nothing  but  terror  and  disgust.  Then,  Mr.  Hasrac 
is  so  brutal  to  the  poor  men  on  board  of  the  Bold  Buc* 
caneer,  and  orders  them  to  be  flogged  and  punished 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  acts  of  cruelty ;  so 
there  is  no  wonder  that  they  cannot  endure  the  sight 
of  Hasrac,  is  there,  lady  ?" 

"  No,  child,"  answered  Agatha :  "  the  wonder 
would  only  be  if  they  could  endure  the  sight  of  him, 
since  they  groan  so  much  beneath  the  tyranny  of  his 
power.  Tyrants  may  indeed  be  dreaded;  but  for  them 
to  be  liked  is  a  moral  impossibility.  Conceiving  that 
she  might  yet  gain  some  further  intelligence  from 
her  little  waiting-maid  that  might  tend  to  throw  a 
clearer  light  on  the  mystery  of  her  present  confine- 
ment, during  the  interval  of  Beda's  employment  in 
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removing  the  breakfast  things  from  the  apartment,  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  endeavouring  to  force  a  smile 
into  her  care-worn  countenance  : — 

"  So,  Hasrac  is  not  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  your 
good  graces,  Beda!  but  the  Captain  is,  I  imagine,  of  a 
a  more  kindly  nature ;  gentle,  perhaps,  and  more  hu- 
mane to  the  poor  fellows  under  his  command." 

To  which  Beda  answered,  with  a  rising  blush,  which 
made  her  arch  and  pretty  features  a  thousand  times 
more  bewitching : — 

"  Yes,  lady,  he  is  quiet  enough !  and  would  seldom 
speak  to  any  one,  if  tbey  were  not  to  speak  to  him. 
But  though  so  silent,  he  is  not  gentle ;  he  does  things 
very  roughly  sometimes,  without  being  once  in  a  pas- 
sion. It  was  the  Captain,  as  I  was  saying  before,  that 
almost  killed  one  of  the  men :  but,  dear  me,  he  did  it 
very  coolly  and  quietly;  no  one  would  ever  have 
thought  that  he  had  been  so  angry." 

"  Then  he  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  character  of 
the  two,"  cried  Agatha,  shocked  by  this  description 
of  the  man  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  of  this 
place,  and  by  whose  means  there  was  no  doubt  but  she 
had  been  conveyed  hither  under  the  guard  of  his 
wicked  agents  in  so  nefarious  a  transaction.  "Yes, 
Beda,  the  cold-blooded  tyrant  is  even  worse  than 
Hasrac,  who  drops  the  mask  and  plainly  tells  you 
what  he  is,  a  bold-faced  villain.  Oh,  may  Heaven 
protect  me  from  the  power  of  such  a  monster^  who, 
with  deliberate  malice  and  calm  composure,  can  do  an 
act  so  disgraceful  to  humanity.  I  would  rather  stand 
exposed  to  an  hungry  lion's  vengeance,  or  meet,  un- 
kennelled in  my  path,  a  furious  blood-hound,  than 
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encounter  this  qiriet,  silent  man  that  yw  describe, 
Beda!  know  you  thro  Captain's  nmnc,  child?  to 
very  sound  of  which,  I  fear,  mil  soon,  ah  !  very  sew 
become  hateful-  to  my  ear*n 

"•Then  I  rejoice*  that  it  19  quite*  owl  elipy  pom**  to 
tell  you,  dearest  lady,"  uttered  the  gM:  "for  iadeedy 
indeed,  1  do  not  know  rt.  He  gees  by  the  name  e# 
ffar  Captain  in  the  eld  Abbey,  and1  nebedy  eaH»  lim 
by  any  other." 

"  Is  he  young  or  old  ?"  enquired-  our  heroine  am* 
anxiously,  for  strange  tftovghts-  at  that  moment  pos- 
sessed her  now  bewildered  imagination*;  and  had 
Beda  pronounced  the  name*  of  Craftly,  she  would  in 
no  degree  have  been  surprised  at  the  rateUfgtme  diet 
this  artftri  and  insidious  v  Slain  had  been  the  meane  of 
carrying  her  away  from  the  power  of  her  protector. 

But  the  little  girl  very  soon  replied  9 — 

"  Old,  lady  !  old  enough  to*  be  my  father  or  yours  ? 
and  he  is  very  ugly  too.  Nobody  would  fell  in  love 
with  him  for  his  beauty  !  yet  grand  mother  saye  that 
he  has  once  been  handsome;  but,  my  gracious,  it 
must  have  been  a  great,  great  while  ago,  when  hand 
some  men,  I  suppose,  were  very  scarce/* 

At  any  other  moment  Agathw  would  have  started  at 
the  arch  pleasantry  of  her  little  abigarl :  but  she  was 
now  too  much  agitated  and  interested  in  aril  the  infor- 
mation she  could  gain  respecting  this  man-;  and  she 
exclaimed : — 

"Your  grandmother  then  has  been*  acquainted  with 
the  Captain  a  considerable  length  of  time  .** 

*  Yes,  lady,"  answered-  Bfedo,  "in  foreign  part* 
when  she  was  in  her  own  country,  which*  is*  alee  the 
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Captain  9 :  they  are  both  of  the  same  country,  and 
that  I  suppose  is  the  reason  why  they  are  so  partial 
to  one  another.19 

"And  what  country  might  that  be?"  enquired  Aga- 
tha. ' 

"  Italy,  lady,"  cried  the  little  girl,  smiling,  "  a  very 
perfidious  country  1  have  heard,  where  the  gentlemen 
are  all  jealous — and  the  ladies  very  fond  of  making 
them  so." 

"  And  who  has  taught  you  to  credit  this  report  ?" 
said  Agatha, 

Beda  archly  replied, — "  Why  grandmother — and — 
and—- somebody  besides,  to  whose  report  I  would 
give  credit  in  any  thing.9* 

The  little  rosy  cheeks  of  the  smiling  Beda  were 
now  tinged  with  a  brighter  glow:  and  her  lively 
black  eyes  had  lost  nothing  of  their  lustre  the  while 
she  was  making  this  perfectly  artless  declaration. 

But  as  the  somebody  was  of  no  consequence  to 
Agatha,  though  she  clearly  perceived  had  great  influ- 
ence with  her  JiUe-de-chambre,  she  did  not  press  her 
for  a  further  disclosure  of  the  secrets  of  her  young 
and  innocent  bosom,  which  would  too  soon  arrive  at 
sufficient  maturity  to  discover,  that  men  are. not  al- 
ways what  they  seem ;  and  truth  and  sincerity  not  al- 
ways the  language  of  their  heart,  though  it  dwells,  on 
the  glossy  surface  of  their  tongue. 

Nor  were  the  communications  afforded  her  by  Beda 
of  a  very  pleasing  nature  to  occupy  her  present 
thoughts ;  or  the  idea  of  the  old  grandmother  and  the 
Captain  being  natives  of  Italy  any  points  in  their  fa- 
vour :  for  the  only  being  she  had  ever  known  as  com- 
bing from  that  country  had  indeed  been  perfidious  ever 

c.  3  a 
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to  the  very  worst  extreme,  having  betrayed  his  trait 
and  committed  a  most  daring  outrage  on  Ike  property 
of  his  employer ;  and  that  being  was  the  dark  myste- 
rious Paulo  I  the  very  recollection  of  whom,  and 
of  his  being  also  an  Italian,  made  her  tremble  with 
terror  at  the  idea  of  an  encounter  with  any  more  na- 
tives of  that  country,  far  which  she  had  as  little  res- 
pect as  Beda;  and  it  was  strange  that  bar  greatiy 
venerated  and  highly  respected  father  should  have  se- 
lected such  a  man  as  Paulo  tor  his  confidential  servant, 
as  hie  manners  were  unquestionably  of  the  most  re- 
pellent and  disagreeable  kind:  for  he  could  not 
merely  be  termed  gloomy  or  reserved,  but  decidedly 
morose,  shunning  the  society  of  his  fellow-beings  as 
if  they  were  hateftil  to  his  sight ! 

And  of  such  a  man  who  would  not  have  been  be- 
ware ?  He  who  is  so  apt  to  suspect  others  is  gene- 
rally to  be  the  most  suspected  himself;  for  "  saspicicn 
ever  haunts  the  guilty  mind.'9  But  there  were  other 
contradictory  points  in  the  conduct  of  her  firtber ; 
which,  however  dearly  he  was  loved  by  his  affectionate 
and  dutiful  child,  could  not  escape  her  eiear,  intelli- 
gent mind,  and  accurate  observation ;  and  which  even 
her  partiality  for  that  father  oould  not  exactly  recon- 
cile to  common  sense.  For  instance,  his  having  him- 
self abandoned  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  end 
yielded  to  an  indulgence  of  the  moat  depressed  habits 
of  manner  and  reflection  ;  for  which  he  had  never  as- 
signed to  his  daughter  one  probable  cause :  while  the 
uncertainty  of  her  mother's  yet  being  in  existence  of- 
ten filled  the  mind  of  Agatha  with  perplext  and  tor- 
turing doubts,  whether  she  was  actually  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  her  parents,  or  the  child  only  of  Stidf 
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lore  s— a  question  regarding  which  ber  unfortunate 
father  had  still  left  her  in  doubt,  and  in  that  doubt  it 
wav  probable  that  she  would  remain  to  the  end  of  her 
existence* 

These  were  the  sad  and  painful  reflections  in  addi- 
tion to  her  present  misfortunes,  in  which  our  heroine 
was  involved  at  the  departure  of  her  little  attendant 
from  the  apartment ;  who  had  left  her  freely  to  int 
dulge  them,  in  which  she  was  not  interrupted  till  din* 
ner  time.  It  was  during  the  absence  of  Beda  that 
Agatha  more  carefully  examined  the  situation  of  the 
gloomy  abode  in  which  she  was  now  likely  to  become 
a  prisoner — perhaps  for  life,  for  any  thing  she  could 
tell  to  the  contrary.  Poor  Wolf,  too,  was  as  likajg^to 
share  the  horrors  of  her  fate  ;  and  for  him  she  grifved 
more  than  for  herself,  because  it  was  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  towards  her  that  had  so  suddenly  involved 
him  in  this  new  and  unforeseen  calamity ;  and  she 
would  have  given  worlds  only  to  have  obtained  one 
glance  of  the  dear,  loved  companion  in  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  that  he  was  not 

'  suffering  any  hardship  from  the  tyranny  of  their  cruel 

^oppressors.  But  as  this  wish  was  unavailing  at  the 
present  moment,  Agatha  endeavoured  to  chase  it  from 

.    her  .already  too  greatly  perturbed  mind. 

•  •  The  hangings  of  this  apartment  were  of  tapestry, 
and  exceedingly  well  appropriated  to  the  name  which 
was  given  to  it  of  the  green-dragon,  which  animal  was 
accurately  represented,  in  various  directions.  The 
chairs  and  sofas  were  of  crimson  velvet,  not  so  much 
out  of  repair  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
otherwise  ruinous  and  mouldering  appearance  of  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  in  this  ancient  building.  A  large 
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lamp  hung  in  the  centre,  which,  when  lighted,  had  as 
brilliant  an  effect  as  on  the  night  before.  But  the 
most  remarkable  thing  which  attracted  the  observa- 
tion of  Agatha  was  the  stupendous  height  which  this 
apartment  appeared  to  be  from  the  ground ;  and  the 
darkness  of  the  windows,  which,  nearly  covered  with 
lnoss  and  overshadowed  with  ivy,  scarce  admitted  a 
ray  of  light  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  night  or  day ; 
and  on  which  the  genial  warmth  of  the  solar  beam 
never  yet  seemed  to  have  shed  its  kindly  influence,  to 
invigorate  or  enliven  those  within. 

When  the  winds  ceased  to  whistle,  and  all  was 
hushed  for  a  moment  to  silence,  Agatha  imagined  at 
distant  intervals  that  she  could  distinguish  the  sound 
of  waters,  laving  the  sides,  as  it  were,  of  rocks  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  situated  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  walls  of  the  old  Abbey;  and  when  her 
little  abigail  again  made  her  appearance  to  cover  the 
table  for  dinner,  the  first  question  her  mistress  asked 
of  her  was,  if  they  were  near  the  main  ocean :  to 
which  Beda  replied,— 

"Oh  dear,  lady  !  as  if  you  did  not  know  that !  why 
to  be  sure  we  are ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  tempest, 
you  would  be  frightened  to  death  to  hear  how  the 
winds  roar,  and  how  the  waves  dash  against  the  sides 
of  the  rocks.  Grandmother  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  walls  of  the  old  Abbey  would  fairly  fall 
down  and  tumble  about  our  ears,  when  we  have  been 
in  bed  and  fast  asleep/9 

"  Yet  your  fears,  Beda,  did  not,  it  seems,  prevent 
you  from  enjoying  your  usual  repose,"  cried  Agatha, 
with  a  smile. 

"  No,  lady,"  answered  the  little  girl, "  for  I  always 
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•aid  my  prayers  before  1  went  to  sleep,  though  I  ne- 
ver heard  grandmother  say  hers.  But  grandmother's 
religion  is  quite  different  to  mine;  she  wants  a  parcel 
of  beads  that  hang  by  her  side,  and  prays  to  them, 
while  I  am  taught  to  worship  no  earthly  thing.  Am 
I  right,  lady  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  so,"  replied  Agatha,  "  and  your 
grandmother  may  be  right  too  in  the  service  of  her 
religious  duties  as  well  as  you,  if  her  devotion  be  but 
sincere.  If  the  heart  be  offered  up  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  pure  and  fervent  and  humble  in  spirit,  the 
mode  in  which  we  offer  it  is  doubtless  accepted,  let 
our  religion  be  whatever  it  may.  It  can  in  that 
case  never  teach  us  to  do  wrong,  and  by  that  let  us 
be  directed." 

"  So,  Lady,  you  did  not  know  that  we  were  so  near 
the  high  seas,"  cried  Beda,  "  which  on  a  clear  sun- 
shiny day  you  may  see  from  the  Abbey  windows/' 

"  Then  I  imagine  they  are  not  the  windows  of  this 
apartment,"  answered  Agatha,  "  which  are  so  per- 
fectly shaded  by  the  moss  and  the  ivy  that  there  is 
scarce  a  peep-hole  through  which  you  can  discern  any 
object,  be  it  ever  se  near ;  and  from  which  the  very 
sun  appears  to  be  shut  out  from  all  mortal  gaze." 

"  No,  lady,  I  did  not  mean  these  windows  :  but  in 
ja  chamber  in  the  east  wing  of  the  Abbey,  which  was 

lately  occupied  by  a "  Beda  paused  and  coloured 

deeply,  from  a  consciousness  that  she  had  unwarily 
slipt  with  her  tongue,  and  could  not  now  recal  her 
words :  and  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  hesitation 
that  she  stammered  out— a  gentleman,  who  is  now 
gone  from  the  Abbey  a  great,  great  while  ago,  and 
this  chamber  has  been  shut  up  ever  since." 

"  Then  my  brother  and  I  are  not  the  only  being* 
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who  have  been  dragged  to  thi9  wretched  place,  **  ot- 
tered Agatha  with  an  involuntary  sigh.  "  Yes,  1  re- 
member  that  yon  said  something  about  a  prisoner  in 
the  presence  ef  Hasrac  yesternight,  and  that  he 
rebuked  you  for  so  doing  lest  I  should  remark  it:  but 
it  was  vain  to  hope  it  might  escape  my  observation ; 
I  did  remark  and  shuddered  at  it,  and  so  did  my  bro- 
ther :— do  you  recollect  this,  Beda  ?" 

"Yes,  lady,  I  remember  what  I  uttered,  which 
would  at  any  other  time  have  cost  me  the  basti- 
nado," cried  Beda ;  "  but  you  prevented  that;  but  as 
to  the  gentleman— -1  had  nothing  to  do  with  attending 
on  him  save  only  once,  lady,  and  then  I  carried  in  his 
breakfast,  because  Manfrida  was  sick  of  a  fever." 

"Manfrida!"  exclaimed  Agatha,  recollecting  at 
this  moment  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  helmsman 
who  had  brought  her  to  the  Abbey,  by  whose  inter- 
cession the  life  of  her  beloved  Wolf  had  been  spared, 
and  whose  dark,  mysterious  hints  respecting  the  dan- 
gerous company  she  had  fallen  into  were  now  clearly 
understood. 

"  Yes,  lady,  it  was  Maufrida  who  always  attended 
the  strange  gentleman  in  the  secret  chamber,'9  said 
Beda,  "till,  poor  fellow,  he  became  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
could  no  longer  discharge  his  duty :  and  very  soon 
afterwards  the  stranger  went  away  from  the  Abbey ; 
I  know  not  whither,  as  he  has  never  since  been  heard 
of*  But,  my  gracious,  he  was  the  sweetest  spoken 
gentleman  you  ever  beard  in  your  born  days,  lady. 
Not  very  old,  nor  yet  very  young,  but  very  hand- 
some I  something  like  yon,  lady !  yes,  I  protest  he  had 
a  mouth  as  prettily  turned  as  yours,  and  his  eyes 
ware  just  as  black  and  sparkling  1" 

More  involved  in  mystery  than  ever,  our  heroine 
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scarcely  attended  to  this  remark  of  her  prattling  com 
panion,  although,  had  she  seriously  reflected  thereon, 
it  must  have  struck  her  as  being  singular  enough* 

But  Agatha  was  torn  by  the  most  agonising 
thoughts  on  the  horrors  of  her  present  situation,  un- 
able to  judge  of  the  fate  of  the  victims  who  it  ap- 
peared were  constantly  brought  to  this  place  by  these 
desperate  men,  either  for  plunder  or  to  answer  some 
yet  more  brutal  purpose!  and  the  uncertainty  of  what 
yet  might  be  in  reserve  for  her  in  such  an  infernal 
den  produced  an  internal  agitation  which  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  her  beautiful  features*  Scarcely 
touching  a  morsel  of  the  delicacies  which  were  spread 
before  her  by  her  little  maid,  she  pleaded  a  violent 
head-ache  as  a  pretext  for  choosing  to  partake  so  little 
of  this  rich  and  luxurious  repast ;  for  there  was 
every  thing  that  eonld  tempt  the  appetite  in  various 
forms,  including  some  excellent  foreign  fruit,  which 
Beda  assured  her  lovely  mistress  the  Captain  himself 
had  procured  for  her,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  kindly  enquired  after  her  health  that  morning. 
"  And  what  is  more,  lady,  Hasrac,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  young  gentleman  whom  you  call  your  brother, 
bade  me  tell  you  that  he  is  quite  well,  and  eats  and 
drinks  with  a  prodigious  appetite.  Ah,  would  to  Hea- 
ven I  could  make  the  same  report  of  yo«,  dear  lady  I" 

*'  Ob,  I  shall  do  better  in  time,9  cried  Agatha,  feel* 
ing  transported  at  receiving  this  account  of  her  dar- 
ling Wolf;  "  while  my  brother  eats  so  cheerfully,  and 
is  so  well  as  Hasrac  reports  him,  I  am  content  to 
bear  the  frowns  of  fortune  with  a  better  grace  than  I 
did  before,  Beda.  Come,  you  shall  show  me  the  beau- 
tifal  wamlrobe  yo»  were  speaking  of  last  night :  it  is 
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necessary  that  1  should  change  my  apparel,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  decency." 

It  is  true  that  our  heroine  actually  stood  in  need  of 
some  change  in  her  attire,  which  was  strangely  disor- 
dered and  even  soiled  since  she  quitted  the  house  of 
her  protector.  Her  journey  both  by  sea  and  land  had 
by  no  means  improved  its  appearance ;  for,  in  compli- 
ment to  her  illustrious  tenant,  whom  she  believed  she 
was  going  to  visit  that  evening  in  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff,  Agatha  had  put  on  a  white  muslin  robe,  similar 
to  the  one  she  had  so  generously  given  to  the  un- 
grateful Olive  Blust ;  in  addition  to  which,  she  had 
thrown  a  transparent  black  lace  scarf  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  the  whole  of  her  dress  was  correspondent 
with  the  same :  therefore,  being  so  simply  elegant 
and  light,  it  was  not  much  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
travelling,  still  less  to  keep  out  wind  and  weather,  to 
which  she  was  afterwards  for  many  successive  hours 
so  suddenly  exposed ;  this  had  induced  the  helmsman 
to  offer  for  her  accommodation  the  aid  of  a  large 
watch-cloak,  warmly  lined  with  fur,  which  Agatha 
had  accepted  from  mere  necessity  rather  than  choice, 
to  defend  her  from  the  chilly  mist  which  then  hung 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

An  act  of  necessity,  therefore,  is  left  without  al- 
ternative ;  and  she  was  induced  from  the  same  motive 
to  change  her  attire  to  one  more  cleanly  than  that  she 
had  on :  but  what  was  her  surprise  when  Beda,  un- 
locking the  cabinet,  disclosed  to  her  view  dresses 
of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  workmanship,  or- 
namented with  trimmings  either  of  lace  or  pearls, 
which  it  was  evident  must  have  belonged  to  a  female 
of  her  own  size  and  stature,  and  certainly  had  never 
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oeen  made  for  the  Marchioness  of  Bftontault  or  her 
daughter,  the  Lady  Lavinia;  and  Agatha  actually 
Mushed  and  repented  that  ever  a  thought  had  arisen 
in  her  mind  derogatory  to  the  character  and  princi- 
ple* of  the  mother  of  Lord  Montague.  The  linen  top 
was  of  the  most  superior  quality,  and  narked  with  a 
ctaeal  coronet. 

*  There  now,  was  not  my  grandmother  right,  dear- 
eel  lady?"  cried  the  sprightly  Beda;  selecting  by 
Agatha's  desire  one  of  the  plainest  and  least  costly 
dresses  in  the  whole  wardrobe,  which  was  of  French 
grey  silk  ornamented  with  black  velvet*  "Here  is  the 
pretty  crown  1  told  you  of,  which  grandmother  calls 
a  coronet ;  being,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  to  say  that  all 
these  6ne  clothes  once  belonged  to  some  great  Prin- 
cess, don't  you  think  so,  lady  ?" 

To  which  our  heroine  replied  a— 

u  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  must  have  been  the 
property  of  some  personage  of  exalted  rank,  but  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  Princess,  Beda." 

"  Well  but,  dear  lady,  what  a  nice  ahape  she  roust 
have  bad,"  uttered  Beda,  as  she  assisted  Agatha  to 
dress ;  just  exactly  like  yours,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  1  ever  beheld!  and  then  the  colour  is  so 
becoming  to  your  complexion !  ah !  I  don't  wonder 
when  Hasrac  told  the  Captain  what  a  beautiful]  crea- 
ture you  were  i— and  the  Captain  said " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  what  the  Captain  sai{li" 
somewhat  pettishly  answered  Agatha :  "  nor  will  I  al- 
low you,  Beda,  to  flatter  me.  It  is  a  laugfipg*  that  I 
utterly  despise,  for  I  have  never  been  taught  to  v^lue 
myself  for  any  personal  qualifications  that  I  may  pt>*» 

c  3  8. 
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sees  :  I  may  soon  die,  and  then  all  these  beauties,  aa 
you  call  them,  will  surely  perish.9' 

"  Bat  they  are  very  pretty  while  they  last,  for  all 
that,"  cried  Beda,  confining  the  long  flowing  tresses 
of  her  lovely  mistress  with  a  silver  comb  which  she 
had  taken,  with  other  ornaments,  out  of  the  cabinet. 
"  Shall  I  braid  your  hair,  lady  F  but  to  this  proposal 
Agatha  objected :  and  being  now  completely  arrayed 
ia  her  borrowed  plumes,  she  returned  to  the  green- 
dragon  chamber  with  a  more  collected  mind  than 
might  be  imagined  from  the  terrors  of  her  situation 
and  the  perils  which  surrounded  her. 

Meanwhile  her  little  abigail  was  very  active  in  pre- 
paring some  coffee  at  an  early  hour,  in  hopes  that  it 
might  remove  the  pain  in  her  head  of  which  Agatha 
had  so  heavily  complained ;  and  certainly  the  atten- 
tions of  this  good-humoured  and  obliging  girl  were 
not  wholly  thrown  away  on  such  a  disposition  as  that 
of  our  lovely  heroine,  whose  heart  was  moulded  to 
the  sweetest  tone  of  sensibility,  and  never  ungrateful 
for  any  kindness  bestowed :  with  a  smile  of  Ihe  most 
affable  condescension  she  thanked  Beda  repeatedly 
for  her  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to 
render  her  dreary  abode  less  irksome ;  "  but  alas, 
my  sweet  child,  I  have  nothing  more  than  thanks  to 
offer  you  in  return  for  all  your  attentions  towards 
me,"  uttered  our  heroine  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  To  re- 
ward you  more  liberally  1  am  now  utterly  deprived  of 
the  means.  Ah  !  should  a  day  yet  arrive  when  I  may 
escape  from  the  walls  of  this  prison  ;  should  it  please 
Heaven  once  again  to  restore  me  to  liberty,  to  friends, 
to  home,  to  protection ;  then  dear  little  Beda  would 
be  remembered  by  Agatha  Singleton." 
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Tears  instantly  started  into  the  eyes  of  Beda,  and 
the  whole  of  her  pretty  round  dimpled  face  changed  to 
an  expression  in  which  hope  and  despair  seemed  al- 
ternately blended :  and  she  mournfully  exclaimed  :— 

"  Ah  1  Lady,  and  would  you  take  poor  little  Beda 
along  with  you,  should  you  indeed  quit  the  walls  of 
this  terrible  old  Abbey  i  would  you  really  let  Beda 
go  with  you  ?  say  that  you  will,  and  you  will  make 
me  so  happy !  night  and  day  I  will  pray  for  your  deli- 
verance I" 

The  affectionate  girl  had  clasped  her  hands  with  an 
energy  that  perfectly  convinced  Agatha  her  profes- 
sions were  without  hypocrisy  or  deceit,  and  that  she 
had  uttered  the  real  sentiments  of  her  youthful  heart; 
and  she  answered  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  If  this  assurance  only  is  wanting  to  make  you 
happy,  dear  Beda,  however  far  distant  that  day  may 
now  be  which  shall  restore  me  to  happiness  and 
liberty,  I  solemnly  promise  that  you  shall  be  the 
companion  of  my  journey  hence  if  it  is  really  your 
wish  to  place  yourself  under  my  protection  ;  but  will 
you  feel  no  regret  in  parting  with  your  grandmother, 
Beda?" 

"  Oh  no,  no !  dear  lady  !"  uttered  the  little  girl 
passionately,  "  for  indeed,  indeed,  I  have  no  cause  to 
love  her :  did  you  know  how  cruelly  she  has  treated 
me  ever  since  the  day  that  my  poor  mother  died  !  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  lady !" 

u  And  how  old  were  you  when  your  mother  died, 
poor  child  ?"  enquired  Agatha,  feeling  at  this  moment 
the  tenderest  concern  in  the  sorrows  of  the  little 
orphan. 

"  Alas,  lady !  I  had  scarcely  numbered  ten  years,9' 
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replied  the  now  almost  weeping  Beda;  "and  I  am 
not  yet  fifteen*  I  knew  my  mother,  for  oh  I  she  was 
a  kind  one  1  bet  I  never  knew  my  lather;  and  mother 
never  told  me  what  he  was,  at  which  I  have  often 
wondered.  He  was  the  son  of  my  grandmother,  and 
that  is  all  I  know  about  him.  Yet  do  yon  know,  lady, 
that  the  Captain— —hush,  I  must  speak  softly*— for 
already  do  I  hear  voices  loud  and  boisterous  in  the 
ancient  hall !"  and  Beda,  lowering  her  voice  almost 
to  a  whisper,  and  putting  her  pretty  face  dose  t* 
Agatha's,  murmured :— "  it  is  said,  lady,  that  the 
Captain  once  loved  my  poor  mother,  and  that  I  am 
his  child !— yes,  indeed,  lady !  Manfrida,  when  he  was 
ill  of  the  raging  fever  that  I  told  you  ot,  and  did  not 
know  that  any  body  heard  him,  he  used  to  talk  to  fain* 
self  strange  things ;  and  one  night  when  he  called  fcr 
a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  parched  lips,  and  I  only 
remained  by  his  bedside,  he  looked  wildly  at  me,  and 
exclaimed : — "  poor  wronged  offspring  of  an  innocent 
maid !  and  art  thou  the  only  one  that  conies  to  aid 
my  sufferings?  while  thy  proud,  ungratefol  father 
avoids  the  presence  of  Manfrida ;  has  then  the  only 
spark  of  gratitude  I  ever  found  him  possessed  of  fled 
from  his  guilty  breast  ? — But  he  is  a  Captain,  a  nobis 
Captain !  who  dares  to  question  the  honour  of  tht 
noble  Captain  ?  and  then,  lady,  Manfrida  grinned  and 
laughed  most  horribly,  for  the  fever  was  strong  upon 
him !  so  I  gave  him  the  drink,  and  left  him  to  slum- 
ber. But  ah,  lady  !  never  to  mortal  ear,  save  yours, 
did  I  reveal  the  words  that  Manfrida  uttered  on  that 
night.  But  I  have  often  paused  upon  them  5  and 
wondered  whether  he  had  told  a  tale  of  truth*** 
It  was  with  no  small  symptoms  of  softcore,  and  the 
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tenderest  sympathy,  that  Agatha  listened  to  this  art* 
less  girl,  for  whose  situation  she  now  felt  more  deeply 
interested  than  ever :  yet  she  iras  by  no  neaps  wil- 
ling to  encourage  Beda  to  place  any  great  reliance 
on  the  wild  and  incoherent  ravings  of  a  poor  de- 
tracted being,  under  the  influence  of  a  dipordqred 
imagination  and  raging  fever ;  and,  after  a  woipieJ>Jt> 
pause,  she  exclaimed  : — 

"  Believe  him  not,  dearest  child,  unless  you  have 
stronger  evidence  of  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance 
than  the  mere  wanderings  of  a  wild,  distempered 
brain  !  Had  Manfrida  uttered  truths,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  long  since  have  been  disclosed  to 
you  by  him  who  alone  had  a  right  to  divulge  them  to 
you.  Besides,  a  father  could  not  so  long  conceal  his 
natural  feeling  for  his  child !" 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  voices  issued  from 
the  vaulted  roofs  below,  and  mirth  and  revelry 
were  very  plainly  distinguishable.  The  party  which 
was  going  to  meet  in  festive  congratulation,  and  fully 
to  enjoy  their  bacchanalian  sports,  it  was  pretty  evi- 
dent had  already  assembled  in  the  ancient  hall :  a  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  desirable  to  the  feelings  of 
our  agitated  and  delicate-minded  heroine. 

But  thus  situated,  and  unable  either  to  fly  from 
her  misfortunes  or  to  seek  redress  for  her  manifold 
wrongs,  she  endeavoured  patiently  to  resign  herself 
to  her  adverse  fete,  never  once  losing  sight  of  that 
confidence  which  she  reposed  in  a  higher  power,  and 
which  eoald  not  be  imparted  to  her  by  the  assistance 
efcnortals  1  and  while  offering  up  a  fervent  prayer  far 
the  tifoty  of  Iter  beloved  WoU;  she  took  her  seat  by 
the .  aide  of  her  innocent  companion,  whose  glow  of 
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sprightliness  sometimes  even  amused  the  drooping 
spirits  of  her  lovely  mistress ;  and  Agatha  not  only 
smiled  at  her  youthful  pleasantry,  but  sat  down  to 
partake  of  the  coffee  which  the  little  maid  had  so 
carefully  prepared,  with  an  appetite  which  she  had 
never  till  now  felt,  since  she  had  been  a  constrained 
inhabitant  within  the  walls  of  "the  solitary  old  Abbey. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


u  What  should  wc  speak  of 
When  we  are  old  as  yon  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freesins;  boon  away  ?  we  have  seen  nothing 
We  are  beastly-subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey : 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Onr  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies ;  oar  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird, 
And  sing  oar  bondage  freely." 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  sounds  of  mirth  and 
revelry  increased  with  each  merry  round  among  the 
boisterous  seamen ;  and  when  the  circling  glass  and 
bumper  toast  had  been  many  times  filled  to  the  health 
of  the  noble  Captain,  success  to  the  Bold  Buccaneer 
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and  all  the  hardy  crew  on  board  of  her  wag  repeat* 
edly  drank  at  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  feast :  and 
this  jovial  merriment  was  kept  up  for  several  succes* 
sive  hours  with  unabated  glee  and*  apparently  in  the 
utmost  good»humourf  each  man  seeming  to  enjoy  the 
luxuriant  banquet,  and  disposed  to  be  on  peaceable 
and  frieo41y  terms  with  the  Captain*  Our.  heroine 
actually  began  with  her  little  merry  companion  by  her 
aide  to  rejoice  that  this  jovial  entertainment  had  been 
carried  on  without  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  being 
manifest  in  any  of  the  crew ;  and  that  the  altercation 
which  had  taken  place  among  them  the  preceding 
year  was  in  no  danger  of  being  repeated  this  evening. 
She  felt  that  nothing  would  render  her  gloomy  abode 
more  wretched,  or  the  terrors  of  it  more  alarming, 
than  hearing  any  violent  quarrel  or  dissention  be- 
tween  these  ferocious  men :  and  she  smilingly  ex- 
claimed to  her  little  maid: — 

"  Well,  dear  Beda,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  our 
apartments  will  be  invaded  or  explored  by  any  of 
these  gaunt  wolves  to-night,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  sit  poring  over  the  midnight  taper,  merely  to 
listen  to  such  rude  discourse ;  which,  though  fami- 
liar to  them,  is  extremely  disgusting  to  me,  and  by  no 
means  proper  for  either  you  or  1  to  hear.  Prepare 
my  chamber  then,  Beda,  and  we  will  retire  to  rest. 
All  the  doors  of  these  chambers  have  fastenings,  have 
not  they,  child  ?" 

To  which  the  little  girl  replied,— 

"  Not  one,  dear  lady,  but  what  an  infant's  hand 
might  readily  unclose.  There  is  no  security  here  if 
any  one  chose  to  come  to  harm  us.  But  there  is  no 
•danger  of  that,  lady  !  for  the  Captain  would  not  per- 


mit  any  human  being,  save  only  himself  and  grand- 
mother, to  approaoh  these  chambers,  you  may  depend 
upoa'tt.  Yea  need  not  fear,  dear  lady.  We  are  sab 
wbile  tl|o Captain  lathe  ofioer  of  the  watofy  ay,  and 
a»4*e  should  be  were  even  Manfirida  or  Hadrae  to 
guard  W  ;: 

'    Daring  these  words  which  had'  greatly  alarmed  and 
surprised  oar  lovely  fcefoine,  and  completely  changed 
her  intention  of  retiring  for  the  night,  Bede  had 
taken  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  was  preparing  to 
open  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  were 
feow  sitting;  when  Agatha  exclaimed:-— 
•  *  No,  dear  child  I  sooner  will  I  sit  till  the  men* 
ingV  light  again  dawn  upon  us,  though  I  were  ten 
times  more*  weary,  than  retire  after  the  intelligence 
yon  have  gptarme.    Good  Heavens!  am  I  then  in 
danger  of  being  hourly,  nay  momentarily,  exposed  to 
the  rude  approach  of  these  ferocious  men,  without 
being  able  to  secure  myself  from  their  unhallowed 
gaaeP" 

'  The  .poor  little  waiting-maid  was  silent,  and  pot 
the  lamp  in  its  former  situation  without  being  able  to 
art  fell  late  a  seVrtence ;  for  the  alarmed  and  now  al- 
most distracted  looks  of  Agatha  had  perfectly  fiHed 
her  with  terrors  and  apprehensions  such  as  she  had 
never  felt  before  t  while  the  con  tin  nance  of  the  noisy 
and  boisterous  mirth,  to  which  was  added  a  consider- 
able portion  of  inebriety,  as  might  very  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  meeting, 
almost  stunned  the  ears  of  our  gentle  heroine  and 
her  now  timid  companion. 

"  List,  lady !"  uttered  she,  as  she  again  took  her 
station   by  the  side  of  her  mistress,   afteT  having 
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trimmed  the  lamp,  and  placed  some  more  fuel  on  the 
lire ;  "  list  to  the  voice  of  Manfrida,  he  is  in  high 
words  with  the  Captain !  Oh,  Manfrida  is  surely 
drunken  with  the  wine,  or  he  would  not  dare  to  wag 
his  tongue  so  loudly  and  noisily  to  the  Captain,  who 
is  his  master." 

"  But  who  may  be  unfit  to  be  invested  with  such 
authority/1  observed  Agatha,  "  and  therefore  very  ill 
calculated  to  support  the  dignity  of  that  character 
When  men  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  reduce  them* 
selves  to  this  beastly  situation,  and  are  all  drunken 
together,  the  king  and  the  cobbler  are  upon  an  equa- 
lity ;  for  the  one  will  commit  naturally  as  many  ex- 
cesses, and  exhibit  as  much  folly,  as  the  other/9 

At  this  moment  the  loud  voice  of  Manfrida,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  high  dispute  with  one  of  the  party, 
became  not  only  plainly  distinguishable  in  sound, 
but  in  the  unguarded  sentences  he  dropt,  one  of 
which  was  the  following,  which  completely  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  fear^stricken  Agatha,  and  opened 
her  eyes  to  all  the  danger,  and  nearly  all  the  trea- 
chery, of  her  present  situation. 

"  I  say  you  are  a  liar,  if  you  pretend  to  affirm  that 
I  have  been  liberally  rewarded  in  this  affair,"  furi- 
ously vociferated  Manfrida ;  "  I  would  not  give  a 
curse  for  your  liberality,  nor  you  either,  Captain,  if 
you  come  to  that :  but  Hasrac  knows  to  what  extent 
you  carry  your  liberality  to  a  parcel  of  poor  hungry 
blood*hounds  like  us,  who  are  obliged  to  do  your 
dirty  work  for  you,  and  are  constantly  running  (he 
risque  of  our  necks  while  you  are  taking  a  comfort- 
able roost,  on  board  of  the  Bold  Buccaneer,  and  be- 
deviled to  you.    Yes,  Captain  Bounce !  we  Kave  all 

c.  3t 
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bad  a  ptetty  good  taste  of  your  liberality.— A*k  Dick 
Wildfire  whaJfc  you  gave  him  nineteen  years  ago  for 
sinking  the  boAt  with  the  lady  mid  Iter  child  under  the 
Cliff!  though  you  were  paid  so  well  yourself  for  that 
night's  work  by  the  " 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  was  suddenly  dropt 
by  the  so  greatly  infuriated  speaker  in  consequence  of 
a  low  and  faultering  voice  having  interrupted  him* 
and  which  evidently  appeared  to  have  obtained  some 
influence  over  his  irritable  feelings,  for  he  presently 
replied  in  a  more  softened  accent,— 

"  Well,  I  know  that,  Captain,  and  don't  want  to  he 
bard  with  you  if  you  will  only  come  to  reasonable 
terms,  and  let  a  body  have  a  chance  of  carrying  his 
pitcher  to  the  well  besides  .yourself.  To  be  sure  that 
affair  of  the  Cliff  was  as  clumsy  a  pieee  of  business 
as  ever  gentlemen  of  our  calling  and  genteel  profes- 
sion had  the  misfortune  to  light  upon.  Dick  had  like 
to  have  got  his  discharge  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  you,  my  noble  Captain,  would  have  been  drawn 
up  in  flying  colours  for  sending  two  angels  to  Heaven 
before  the  world  was  weary  of  them.  Don't  you  re- 
member the  in&nt,  as:  she  clung  round;  the  bosom  of 
her  mother,  when  Dick  swamped  the  boat,  Captain  ? 
it  was  as  like  this  pretty  lass  that  I  brought  here  the 
other  night  to  the  old  Abbey  as—  bat  no  matter,  I 
wont  bring  up  old  grievances !  The  lady,  you  know, 
was  preserved — the  child  saved  t— but  no  thanks  to 
Dick ;  and  a  lucky  deliverance  it  was  for  you,  my  no- 
ble Captain,  that  the  brave  arm  of  Singleton  snatched 
them  from  a  watery  grave !" 

"  Fiends  and  furies  and  pestilence  blister  your 
tongue  P  exclaimed  a  voice  so 'familiar  to  the  ear  of 
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her  to  whom  it  had  more  than  once  been  addressed  in 
mysterious  guise,  that  Agatha  immediately  recognised 
its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wild  and  wandering  old 
gipsy,  neither  at  whose  prophecy  or  appearance  she 
had  ever  felt  alarmed,  as  she  had  actually  bettered 
her  to  be  a  maniac,  until  the  night  that  she  had 
thrown  in  a  letter  at  the  chamber  window  at  Herring 
Dale :  and  then  she  imagined  that  the  whole  of  it 
was  a  stratagem  invented  by  Lord  Montague  Mon- 
tault  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  a  clandestine  corres* 
pondence  on  the  subject  of  his  passion,  which  he 
could  not  accomplish  by  any  other  means.  These  had 
been  the  sentiments  of  Agatha  respecting  the  mysteri- 
ous old  gipsy,  even  when  Wolf  had  related  his  en- 
countering her  once  on  (he  rocks  of  Cromer,  intimate 
ing  from  her  dark  and  mysterious  sayings  that  she  was 
evil-minded  and  possessed  the  power  of  witchcraft ! 
but  Agatha  only  smiled  at  the  credulity  of  poor  Wolf, 
and  still  believed  that  she  was  right  in  her  conjectures 
as  to  Lord  Montague ! 

But  what  were  her  sensations  now,  on  hearing  this 
voice  sound  beneath  the  mouldering  roof  of  (he  old 
Abbey  into  which  she  had  been  treacherously  brought 
a  prisoner  I  and  what  were  also  her  agonized  feelings 
on  hearing  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  Manfirida  the 
name  of  Singleton^  who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a 
mother  and  her  child  even  when  sinking  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean  !  Heavenly  Powers !  could  she  be  that 
child,  and  her  mother  that  being  preserved  ?  If  it 
were  so,  she  was  not  the  daughter  of  Captain  Single- 
ton as  she  had  always  been  taught  to  believe: — then 
who  was  her  father  ? — that  'she  might  yet  learn  from 
these  ferocious,  lawless  men,  eould  she  dare  to  en- 
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quire.  Deeply  struck  and  almost  petrified  with  the 
words  she  had  heard,  she  turned  towards  Beda  with 
a  countenance  so  pale  and  ghastly  that  the  affrighted 
girl  imagined  she  was  fainting,  and  would  have  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek,  had  not  Agatha  expressly  forbade 
her  to  call  for  any  assistance. 

"  Dear  child,  as  you  value  the  life  and  safety  of  a 
wretched  being  towards  whom  you  have  already  been 
so  kind,  remain  where  you  are ;  stir  not,  move  not 
one  step,  I  implore  you,  from  this  chamber.  Let  not 
those  cruel  and  inflamed  men  once  know  that  I  have 
heard  the  words  they  have  this  night  uttered. — I  will 
wait  in  silence  for  my  fate,  and  pray  for  some  inter* 
position  of  kind  Heaven  to  save  me  from  their  wicked 
power." 

"  Alas,  dear  lady,  they  are  silent  now,  and  their 
quarrel  is  over,"  cried  Beda,  offering  her  mistress 
some  drops  to  chafe  her  throbbing  temples.  u  But 
did  their  words  concern  you,  lady  ?" 

"  Oh,  too  much,  far  too  much,"  exclaimed  Agatha! 
"  but  hush !  I  hear  that  voice  again—- bow  strange, 
how  mysterious !" 

"  What  voice,  dearest  lady  ?"  enquired  the  little 
girl,  in  perfect  amazement  at  the  agitation  which 
was  now  so  deeply  impressed  on  each  lovely  feature 
of  Agatha. 

"  The  voice  of  the  old  gipsy  woman !  how  comes 
she  here  ?"  cried  Agatha  wildly,  and  hardly  knowing 
what  she  uttered,  till  feeling  the  tears  of  the  affec- 
tionate child,  who  hung  over  her  in  the  most  unutter- 
able anxiety,  bedew  her  face  with  the  warm  drops  of 
sympathy,  and  fearing  that  her  agitated  looks  and 
manner  bad  greatly  alarmed  this  innocent  and  un- 
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suspecting  creature,  she  endeavoured  for  her  sake  to 
subdue  her  feelings  and  to  recover  her  wonted  selfi 
possession  and  energy  of  character ;  and  taking  the 
cold  hand  of  Beda  in  her  own,  for  the  poor  girl  trem- 
bled excessively,  she  exclaimed,— 

"  Dear  Beda,  be  not  alarmed  to  see  me  thusr  I 
shall  presently  recover.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have 
been  asking  you  a  strange,  silly  question,  but  no  mat- 
ter— I  had  forgot  what  I  intended  to  ask  you ;  I  meant 
to  say,  to  what  person  does  that  voice  belong  which 
spoke  the  last  in  the  chamber  below  ? Who  is  he  ? 

To  which  Beda,  rejoicing  to  find  that  she  was  get- 
ting better,  very  quickly  replied  :— 

"  That,  lady !  why  it  is  the  Captain !  it  was  he 
who  spoke  last,  when  he  was  in  that  terrible  pas- 
sion.9' 

"  And  is  that  the  Captain,  Beda  ?"  rejoined  our 
heroine,  with  a  look  which  again  bespoke  the  wildest 
agitation,  and  wonder,  and  astonishment,  not  to  be 
described  but  by  those  suffering  under  the  same  tor- 
tured feelings. 

"  Tes  indeed,  dear  kdy,"  cried  Beda,  "  it  is  the 
Captain ;  but,  as  I  told  you  before,  he  is  seldom  so 
angry  as  he  was  just  now.;  he  may  not  be  so  angry 
again  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come !" 

Agatha  perfectly  shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  be- 
ing this  man's  prisoner  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come, 
and  most  fervently  pronounced  :— 

u  In  a  twelvemonth  to  come,  beloved  Beda,  may  I 
never  hear  the  sound  of  that  voice,  to  me  more 
hateful  than  the  screech-owl's  piercing  cry,  more  dis- 
cordant than  the  raven's." 

this  conversation  between  the  mistress  and 
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the  maid  all  seemed  hushed  suddenly  to  silence  in  the 
ancient  hall  1  and  either  the  riotous  party  had  dis- 
persed and  broken  up  from  their  midnight  revels,  or, 
overpowered  by  the  copious  draughts  they  had  swal- 
lowed, fallen  into  deep  and  profound  sleep. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  peep  if  the  lights  are  put  out  ?" 
cried  Beda:  "  I  will  but  just  go  to  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  dear  lady,  and  return  to  you  immediately .w 

"  Go  with  speed  and  with  the  utmost  caution, 
then !"  uttered  Agatha. 

"  Leave  me  alone  for  that,  dearest  lady,"  cried  the 
little  waiting-maid  in  a  low  whisper,  and  throwing  off 
her  slippers  she  crept  softly  to  the  door,  which  she 
had  as  gently  unclosed ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  gallery  than,  fancying  she 
heard  a  footstep  approaching  towards  her,  she  was  on 
the  point  of  winging  her  flight  back,  when  a  voice  in 
the  softest  whisper  possible  cried,  "  Hist — gentle  mai- 
den, for  pity's  sake  stay  yet  one  moment !" 

As  the  voice  had  nothing  in  it  terrible,  and  Beda 
was  unaccustomed  to  fear,  she  replied  in  the  same  soft 
whisper, — 

"  Speak  quickly  then,  I  pray  you,  for  I  must  in- 
stantly depart : — who  art  thou,  and  what  dost  thou 
want  of  Beda  ?" 

"  I  am  Wolf/'  replied  the  voice ;  for  it  was  indeed 
poor  Wolf;  "  oh  take  this  billet  to  my  dear  and  pre- 
cious sister ;  it  is  almost  blotted  with  my  tears,  but 
she  will  make  it  out  when  you  tell  her  it  comes  from 
Wolf!  do  this,  dear  girl,  and  may  angels  reward 
you." 

"  I  will  do  all  that  you  require,"  uttered .  Beda ; 
"  I  would  ask  how  you  got  hither,  but  dare  not 
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Farewell!  should  we  be  discovered  here,  it  would 
cost  us  dearly." 

"  M&nfrida  is  drunken  and  sleeps  soundly,  and  all 
the  rest,  save  only  the  Captain,  have  departed  from 
the  Abbey/'  uttered  Wolf.  "  One  word  more,  sweet 
maiden  !  tell  my  Bister,  that  I  am  not  treated  hardly. 
Manfrida  is  my  jailor,  and  truly  he  is  a  kind  one." 

"  I  will  tell  all  this  to  my  dear  lady,"  eried  Beda, 
"  so  save  you,  gentle  Sir,  once  more  fiurewell  i" 

The  step  of  Beda  was  light  as  the  gossamer  on 
beds  of  violets  that  just  begin  to  show  their  purple 
leaves  to  morn's  first  roseate  blush !  and  breathless, 
with  the  treasured  billet  next  to  her  beating  heart, 
she  bounded  to  the  chamber  of  her  mistress. 

"  Thank  Heaven  you  are  returned  in  safety,  dear 
Beda  V*  exclaimed  our  heroine,  "  but  you  are  strangely- 
fluttered,  child.  I  hope  that  none  of  those  bears 
have  dared  to  insult  you.  Did  you  encounter  any  one 
in  the  gallery,  that  you  so  tremble  and  shake  ?" 

"  If  1  tremble  it  is  with  joy  then,  dear  lady,"  re- 
plied the  girl ;  "  and  if  I  have  encountered  a  bear,  it 
is  one  of  the  gentlest  bears  I  ever  heard  of  in  my 
bom  days.  A  white  bear,  and  a  pretty  bear  too,  and 
look  what  the  bear  has  given  me !"  With  these  words 
the  little  girl  drew  from  her  bosom  the  billet,  and 
presented  it  to  our  heroine,  who,  greatly  surprised, 
read  the  following  words  from  her  beloved  Wolf— 

"  1  know  not  if  this  will  ever  reach  your  dear  band, 
my  pretty  sister,  but  as  this  is  the  night  of  the  ban- 
quet, I  Will  watch  for  an  opportunity,  when  the  men 
are  all  drunken,  as  I  suppose  they  will  shortly  be,  of 
contriving  to  speak  with  your  little  waiting-maid,  who 
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appears  to  be  a  very  good-humoured  girl,  and  deliver 
this  to  her  care.  Don't  weep  for  me,  dear  sister ;  be* 
cause,  though  I  am  a  prisoner  and  dare  not  walk 
abroad,  yet  the  man  who  brought  us  in  the  boat,  and 
whose  name  is  Manfrida,  treats  me  very  kindly,  and 
gives  me  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink ;  and  sometimes 
he  is  merry,  and  laughs  and  jokes  with  me:  and 
though  he  seldom  leaves  me  alone,  yet  he  is  often 
drunken  with  wine  and  brandy,  of  which  be  takes 
prodigious  quantities,  and  then  he  falls  fast  asleep. 
But  now  he  is  gone  to  the  great  feast  that  is  to  be 
given  to-night  in  the  ancient  hall,  in  honour  of  the 
Captain's  birth-day :  so  I  lighted  on  an  inkhorn  which 
was  full  of  ink,  and  in  one  of  the  old  mouldy  drawers 
I  found  some  pens  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  and  be- 
thought me  of  writing  to  you,  dear  sister. — Manfrida 
is  coming — bless  you,  bless  you,  farewell ! 

"  It  was  a  false  alarm,  dear  sister ! — Manfrida  is 
not  coming :  it  was  only  the  frightful  old  witch,  that 
hobbled  across  the  gallery  with  a  lighted  taper  in  her 
hand,  and  seems  so  drunken  that  she  will  presently 
fall  down. 

"  Sister,  I  have  helped  old  Mysis  upon  her  legs 
again,  and  she  gave  me  a  nice  pasty  for  my  pains. 

"  '  Where  is  good  Manfrida,  mistress  Mysis  ?'  cried 
I.    '  I  want  to  go  to  rest.' 

" '  Then  in  the  name  of  Heaven  go  thy  ways, 
child,'  uttered  the  old  woman  ;  '  for  if  you  wait  for 
that  drunken  dog  Manfrida  to  see  you  to  your  cham- 
ber, you  are  like  to  keep  watch  till  the  cock  is  crow* 
ing,  boy :  for  they  are  all  lying  on  the  floor  drunken 
as  David's  sow.  There  is  not  a  sober  person  in  the 
now  but  me,  and— -and— my  little  granddaugh- 
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ter,  who  is  along  with  the  young  lady  in  'tother  part 
of  the  Abbey ;  in  the  green-dragon  chamber,  just  at 
the  end  of  yon  gallery.  But  hie  thee  to  thy  roost,  boy ! 
I  must  away  and  warm  me  with  a  scald  drop  of 
brandy,  which  is  all  they  have  left  me,  with  a  murrain 
to  them,  out  of  the  bonniest  cask  that  ever  was 
broached  on  board  of  the  Buccaneer.  Good  night  to 
thee,  child ;  my  eyes  begin  to  wink  and  blear  with  the 
frosty  air,  and  a  female  must  needs  take  care  of  her- 
self among  such  a  set  of  drunken  swine.  Night, 
Night,  my  little  cock-sparrow.' 

"TMysis  now  hobbled  away,  dear  sister,  but  left  me 
all  the  intelligence  \  wanted ;  for  I  now  knew  that 
only  the  gallery  divided  us :  and  there  will  I  watch 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fright,  until  I  chance  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  Iktle  maid,  to  carry  this  to  your  dear, 
dear,  pretty  white  hands.  Angels  bless  you  !  is  the 
unceasing  prayer,  night  and  morning,  of  your  faithful 

Wojlf." 

Our  heroine  was  so  transported  with  this  unex- 
pected intelligence  of  her  beloved  Wolf,  and  the 
account  he  had  given  of  bis  treatment  in  the  old 
Abbey,  that  for  a  moment  she  forgot  the  terrors  of 
her  own  situation,  and  certainly  was  unmindful  of  the 
eager  and  watchful  looks  of  little  Beda,  who  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  stood  by  her  side,  surveying 
with  some  degree  of  youthful  impatience  the  counte- 
nance of  her  lovely  mistress,  as  she  devoured  the 
contents  of  this  precious  billet ;  and  finding  Agatha 
profoundly  silent,  she  softly  exclaimed  : — 

"  If  what  I  have  given  you  has  made  you  so  happy, 
why  is  not  poor  little  Beda  permitted  to  partake  of 
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your  joy,  dear  lddy  ?  were  I  fie  happy,  rethinks  1 
should  delight  in  telling  you  what  ba4:  made  me  so." 

©*r.  heniiM  actually  Mt  feerpelf  blush  at  the  re* 
proaqh  of  this  affectionate  child;  bitf,  etrertbel/ess, 
felt  it  necessary  to  repress  tbio  emotion,  as  well  aa  to 
disceurago  a  freedom  which*  bereeftep  (if  ever  Bed* 
caaie  under  her  protection^  might  pre**  trouhlaBotoq 
io  any  other  situation ;  and  ahe  somewhat  grate)? 
replied:-— 

«  JSfy  dear  Beda,  dtt  the  contents  of  tfeJ8  bdjet  co*? 
cern  you  1  would  read  it  to  you  with  ptaequr e*  but  i 
am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  my  htfetfnHfr  Jthaegbts, 
which  relate  to  him  and  me  alone.  .  Tfet  be  as&ared 
yon  will  net  find  him  forgetful  of  tWs  pteoe  of  serwe 
you.  have  rendered  him-,  jm  me  nngreAeful  for  the 
pleasure  it  has  afforded  mew" 

The  littkt  girl  Uuafaed  deeply,.  cw&  her  beautifi*!. 
Mack  eyes  down  with  a  modest  «*0u*tf>n  which,  even 
crimsoned  her  white  bosom,  and  respectfully  enquired 
if  she  should  now  attend  her  to  her  chamber, — "  for 
it  is  nearly  break  of  deft  deer  lady*",  said  shot  "  Md 
in  half  an  hour  the  signal-gift  will  b*  fired  off  from 
the  Bold  Buccaneer." 

"  Let  us  then  endeavour  te>  take  e  fiflw:  boars'  re? 
pose,  dear  Beda,  for  I  am  ia  truth  sedty  weftry«  Th* 
revels  of  those  boisterous  men  have  almost  bewildered 


roe." 


But  of  sleep  our  losely  heroine,  partook*  QflAy  in  a 
slight  degree;  her  short  slambew  being  always  dis- 
turbed by  the  most  frightful  and:bideoi]ttdr*em&:rrTin 
one  of  which  she  imagined  she  wA»  atiUl  in  the  house 
of  her  protector,  at  Herring:  IWe ;  «d  the  fiber, 
with  his  usual  pleasant  and  fiicettottf  tujwjonr  w*s  rfcr 
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counting  some  jocular  talc,  when  suddenly  Olive 
Blast  entered  with  an  infant  boy  in  her  arms  and  im- 
plored her  (Agatha)  to  protect  it,  for  it  was  the  child 
of  Leon  tine  Craftly.  That  the  fisher,  incensed  at  this 
barefaced  confession  of  a  shameless  daughter,  was  on 
the  point  of  aiming  a  blow  at  (Mire,  when  she  sud- 
denly threw  herself  between  them,  and  received  it  in 
her  own  heart ;  and  she  awoke  from  this  wild  and 
feverish  dream  with  4  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  which 
so  terrified  Beda,  that,  instantly  drawing  the  curtains 
aside,  she  exclaimed  :— 

"  Dear  lady,  fi>r  Heaven's  sake  what  is  the  matter, 
and  at  what  are  you  so  dreadfully  alarmed  ?" 

"  Is  all  quiet  below,  child?"  cried  Agatha,  shudder- 
ing still  at  the  terrific  impression  of  her  fearful 
dream ;  "  is  there  no  fighting,  no  quarrelling  among 
the  men  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  lady !"  cried  Beda.  "  The  men  are 
all  gone  hours  ago :  and  the  Captain  is  below  at 
breakfast  with  grandmother,  and  your  breakfast  is 
ready  too :  will  it  please  you  to  rise  and  take  it  ?  but 
why  did  you  utter  so  fearful  a  cry,  dear  lady  ?  I  left 
you  but  half  an  hour  ago  in  the  sweetest  sleep  ima- 
ginable !" 

"  Ah  no,  it  was  far  from  being  sweet,  Beda  !"  cried 
Agatha ;  "  and  it  was  from  a  frightful  and  terrific 
dream  that  I  so  suddenly  awoke ;— yet  it  was  but  a 
dteam,  and  I  will  try  to  think  no  more  of  it." 

In  a  few  minutes  our  heroine  arose  and  quickly 
dressed  herself,  but  her  pale,  disordered  looks  greatly 
alarmed  her  little  attentive  servant :  to  satisfy  whom 
Agatha  drank  an  additional  cup  of  tea,  and  helped 
herself  to  an  extra  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  But  she 
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found  her  spirits  on  this  morning  considerably  op* 
pressed,  and  the  horrors  of  her  situation  and  the 
dreadful  uncertainty  of  her  fate  rendered  every  effort 
ineffectual  to  chase  despondency  from  her  anguished 
heart. 

Even  an  interview  with  her  jailor,  the  Captain,  as 
he  styled  himself,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  her 
tortured  feelings  than  the  horrible  suspense  which  she 
laboured  under,  and  which  every  moment  increased; 
in  short  she  did  not  know  why  she  had  not  an  un- 
doubted right  to  enquire,  nay  to  demand,  of  this  ex- 
traordinary  personage,   by   what   authority   he  had 
brought  her  to  this  Abbey,  and  detained  her  as  his 
prisoner ;  or  whether  he  was  acting  from  his  own 
suggestion  or  instigated  to  so  outrageous  an  abuse  of 
all  laws  human  and  divine  at  the  suggestion  of  ano- 
ther.    She  had  not  been  molested  by  his  presence, 
it   was   true,   nor   treated   with   any  other   violence 
save  that  of  forcibly  taking  her  away  from  the  pro- 
tection of  her  friends;  but  was  not  that  amply  suffi- 
cient to  justify  her  deoiaud  of  an  explanation  of  the 
motives  of  such  conduct?  Assuredly  it  was.    Calling 
to  her  assistance  therefore  all  the  firmness  and  dignity 
of  her  native  character,  she  desired  Beda,  after  she 
had  eaten  her  breakfast,  to  go  to  the  Captain  and  say 
she  requested  to  see  him  immediately : — "  or,  if  not, — / 
will  certainly  go  to  him,"  cried  Agatha,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  felt  that  in  this  respect  she  had  a  right  to 
command.     The  little  girl  looked  surprised,  but  hesi- 
tated not  a  moment  to  obey  her  mistress's  commands; 
and,  during  her  absence,  our  heroine  prayed  most  fer- 
vently that  Heaven  might  arm  her  with  courage  and 
Wtitude  to  address  -the  author  of  her  wrongs  with 
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that  mild  forbearance  and  dignified  modesty  which  so 
well  becomte  the  character  of  woman,  and  without 
staking  into  puerile  weakness  or  shedding  a  tear, 
Which  would  give  him  advantage  in  supposing  that 
4he  was.  subdued  by  the  nature  of  her  misfortunes. 

At  length  he  appeared,  With  a  deep  mask  concealing 
his  features,  and  while  the  heart  of  Agatha  beat  tu- 
rn ultuously  high,  he  seemed  awed  and  even  agitated 
by  her  beauteous  presence,  as.  she  pointed  to  a  chair 
for  him  to  be  seated  with  an  air  of  dignity  which  now 
shone  conspicuously  in  every  lovely  feature. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Singleton/'  said  he,  in  a  smo- 
thered tone  and  with  an  evidently  concealed  voice, 
(which  notwithstanding  was  perfectly  familiar  to  tlje 
ear  of  Agatha,)  "  pardon  my  reluctance  to  sit  dowp 
in  the  presence  of  her  before  whom  I  have  been  usqd 
to  bend  with  the  most  servile  obedience,  and  to  whom 
also  I  have  been  obliged  to, adopt  similarly  submissive 
language." 

"  Not  always,  I  should  imagine,  Sir,"  cried  our 
heroine,  now  suddenly-  recovering  her  wonted  energy, 
"  for  you  have  more  than  once  addressed  me  in  a 
threatening  tone,,  alt  ho  ugh  in  the  mysterious  disguise 
of  a  wandering  old  gipsy  woman  !  I  treated  you  as  a 
maniac,  which  I  thought  you  were,  and  therefore  did 
not  regard  your  exhortations." 

"  But  you  had  been  more  wise  had  you  followed 
them,"  answered  he  :  "  had  you  listened  to  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  that  gipsy,  your  present  sufferings,  lady, 
had  been  spared." 

"  Be  pleased  then,  Sir,  to  adopt  a  plainer  language  ] 

now  that  disguise  is  no  longer  necessary,"  uttered 
Agatha ;  "  for  while  you  speak  in  parables,  and  wear 
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that  «M*k  *o  jomr  features,  I  must  still  believe  you 
to  be  an  impostor." 

44  Wene  I  to  -drop  ibis  matk  you  would  know  me 
butt**;'"  answered  he  with  some  asperity,  u  and  per- 
haps ike  *%bt  of  these  features  mould  make  yon  tun 
away  hi  abhor  raiee>  and  Agatha  Singleton  would  five 
toe  a  titte  yet  more  degrading  than  the  former.  Baft 
beware  how  yeto  insult  me,  proud  girl — the  aemblauee 
of  your  accursed  father;  be  whom  1  ever  baled! — be 
'whom  I  hale  still,  in  spite  of  the  distance  of  time 
which  has  now  rolled  over  us  :*~-yet  still  1  bate  him." 

Agatka  had  now  the  utmost  difficulty  in  restraining 
the  most  unconquerable  points  in  her,  character :  yet, 
mindful  of  her  prayer  to  Heaven  to  give  her  forti- 
tude, and  of  her  perilous  situation  with  this  mysteri- 
ous man,  after  a  pause  die  mildly  replied:— 

a  And  for  the  father's  sake  would  you  hate  the 
child,  that  never  wronged  yon  ?  be  not  so  cruel  or  so 
unjust,  if  you  value  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven  in  that 
hour  when  you  ahaU  surely  need  it." 
.  The  masked  etranger,  or  in  other  words  the  Cap- 
fatn,  appeared  involuntarily  to  shrink  from  so  strong 
an  appeal  made  to  Ids  feelings,  probably  as  he  felt  but 
ill  prepared  to  parry  the  attack :  faltering  certainly 
in  kis  voice,  he  rejoined  :— 

"With  that  hour,  lady,  I  alone  shall  have  to  combat; 
but,  hated  I  the  child  whan  I  forewarned  her  of  her 
coming  danger?  do  I  merit  her  reproach  because  she 
needed  not  that  warning?  have  I  nod  satejgjgle  night*, 
fxposed  to  the  tempestuous  howling  of  the  winds  and 
tbe  fury  of  the  W*vtp,  on  the  seabeat  rocks  of  Cromer, 
to  prevent  tbe  fate  of  Agatka  Singleton  ?  did  I  not 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  youth  who  was  the  compa- 
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mo*  of  yotir  journey  hither  the  danger  that  awaited 
you  near  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff ;— and  did  not  the 
hoy  teU  you  what  the  witch  bad  foreboded  2" 

"  Sir,"  cried  Agatha,  in  a  voice  each  tone  of  which, 
seemed  to  penetrate  the  stranger,  "  I  have  never 
been  taught  to  believe  in  the  forebodings  of  witches,  as 
you  call  them,  and  I  never  will.  To  have  placed  any 
reliance  on  warnings  so  given  would  haare  been  to 
dmbt  the  protection  and  goodness  of  my  Creator,  by 
whose  haoda  I  was  formed  and  have  my  being.  Him 
only  will  I  ever  trusty  a**4  Him  only  do  1  fear !  tell  me 
your  purpose  then,  mysterious  man !  and,  fearful  as  it 
may  be,  you  will  not  find  my  courage  falter,  even 
ware  it  to  take  my  life,  provided  you  leave  me  in  pos- 
session of  what  1  bold,  more  precious  than  life  itself, 
—■my  truth,  my  integrity,  my  innocence !  tell  me  by 
what  authority  you  detain  me  your  prisoner  in  this 
gloomy  mansion  of  despair  and  terror,  and  I  will 
cheerfully  resign  myself  to  my  fate !" 

The  soul-breathing  energy  with  which  this  was  ut- 
tered seemed  to  shake  with  trepidation  even  the  strong 
sinewy  limbs  of  the  masked  stranger,  and  left  him  for 
many  minutes  without  the  power  of  a  reply.  At 
length  he  gamed  ascendancy  over,  as  it  might  be  ima- 
gined, the  little  sensibility  that  he  possessed,  and 
sternly  replied  ;— 

"  And  has  death  no  terrors  for  one  so  young  and 
•o  beautiful  ?" 

"  Tes,  death  has  terrors  for  us.  aft  1  but  oh,  how  far 
greater  must  those  terror*  be  W  tbfegaikff,  thejaerci- 
less,  and  the  unjust !"  heroically  pronounced  AgfUba's 
"  to  me  if  they  seem  dreadful,  what  miwt  they  appear 
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"  To  me ; — if  at  this  moment  I  could  barm  that 
.  angel  purity/'  exclaimed  he,  "  I  were  a  villain  then 
greater  than  I  am  now,  when  I  disclose  to  you  the 
features  of " 

rt  Whom  ?*  uttered  Agatha. 

"  Paulo  !"  answered  he,  tearing  off  his  mask  at  the 
same  instant :  "  the  so  long  suspected,  treacherous, 
mysterious  Paulo  !  behold  him,  Miss  Singleton  !" 

The  astonishment  and  horror  of  our  heroine  was 
so  powerful  as  to  deprive  her  of  utterance,  yet  she 
had  the  prudence  to  conceal  her  terrors,  and  to  hide 
her  disgust  at  the  sight  of  this  monster :  at  length  she. 
faltered  out  :— 

"  And  why,  oh  why,  Paulo,  have  you  added  cruelty 
to  the  commission  of  all  your  other  faults  ?  you  be- 
reft me  of  my  father's  property,  and  you  have  now 
deprived  me  of  liberty,  nay,  perhaps  you  also  mean 
td  rob  me  of  life.  Tell  me  only  what  direful  motive 
(for  direful  it  must  surely  be,)  leads  you  on  to  such 
brutal  actions.  Did  my  father  injure  you  so  mortally 
that  your  hatred  thus  pursues  him  beyond  the  grave, 
in  wreaking  your  vengeance  on  his  poor  orphan  maid, 
who  never  did  you  harm  ?" 

An  icy  chill  crept  over  the  heart  of  Agatha  as  she 
spoke,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  boasted  resolution  to 
be  firm  in  this  hour  of  terror,  a  woman's  fear  rested 
on  her  pale  cheek,  and  quivered  on  her  tongue. 

But  what  was  her  surprise  to  behold  Paulo  reduced 
to  the  same  situation  with  herself. 

"  Give  me  water  or  I  shall  feint,"  feebly  articu- 
lated he ;  and  Agatha  immediately  held  a  goblet  to 
his  lips,  of  which  having  tasted,  he  soon  revived  suffi* 
cienti^4o  address  her  in  the  following  words :— 
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"  TJfwpkfe  patterp  of  wtqre's  purest,  awmtgtt 
WOflpn^fhipJ  t^uan^s  to  thy  exalted  virtue  that  bap 
spared  me  the  bitjjUpqst  pang  that  the  heart  of  man 
could  ever  know,  could  ever  feel,  and  which  would, 
indeed,  h%ve  Waited  my  future  existence!  I  will 
fot  haw  ftee,  dearest  maid,  nor  wound  thy  spotless 
virtqe,  tfc>ugh  a  thousand  Duchesses  w,ere  to  ajgp 
u>y  dea^h- waiwot-  Thou  ahalt  escape  fin^e  from  f^tege 
prison-^ ails,  pu*e  and  uncontoninafted  as  thou  came** 
hither.  Jtatbpt  ofie  unhaJlowed  hand  approach  tfoep 
wHh  a^ude  towh,  apd  I  ,wiH  tear  it  piecemeal !  Yes, 
let  the  Duchess  sign  my  death-warrant ;  she  can  do  it 
hut  once*  qnd  that  may  post  the  Hellcat  dearly. 
Thftife,  there,  J  breathe  mare  finely  n^W  :  and  that 
-angel  smile  tells. me  that  Pairfo  is  forgiven." 

u  As  surely  as  jjou  hope  for  fotgiveneps  in  Heaven, 
Paulo,"  uttered  Agatha ;  "  yet  y pu  .have  spoken 
strangely,  and,  dare  I  enquire,  I  would  beseech  you 
to  give  me  some  explanation  of  words  so  mysterious; 
you  spoke  of  some  Duchess ;  knows  she  aught  of  my 
fether  or  my  mother  ?" 

"  Alas,  sweet  maid,  she  was  the  destruction  of  them 
both,  and  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  you  !" 
answered  Paulo. 

"  Merciful  Heaven,  and  is  she  still  living  ?"  re- 
peated Agatha,  in  wild  and  terrified  accents:  "  oh 
save  me,  save  me,  Paulo,  from  her  direful  ven- 
geance!" 

"  I  have  saved  you,  lady,"  cried  Paulo,  "  I  will 
save  you,  though  it  be  at  the.  hazard  of  my  own  exis- 
tence, as  1  did  the  life  of  Captain  Singleton* !" 

u  Captain  Singleton  ?"  exclaimed  Agatha,  "  is  he 
not  dead  I  oh  speak,  Paulo  !  did  he  not  perish  in  the 

c.  3  x 
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ocean  on  the  night  of  the  tempest  ?  Oh,  bat  ease 
these  racking  doubts,  did  not  my  fltther  perish  when 
he  set  sail  from  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff?" 

To  which  Paiilo  replied ; — 

"  Capiain  Singleton  did  not  perish :— but—  but— he 
is  not  thy  father,  lady — you  are  not  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Singleton!  nor  did  Paulo  rob  you  of  the 
property  of  Captain  Singleton,  part  of  which  you  now 
wear.  Those  habiliments  which  now  grace  that  ex- 
quisite form  were  once  your  mother's,  Agatha !" 

"  My  mother's !"  exclaimed  the  wonder-stricken 
Agatha. 

"  As  truly  as  they  are  now  yours,  lady,"  answered 
Paulo  :  "  but  I  have  conversed  too  freely.  I  should 
have  left  discoveries  such  as  these  only  to  the  lips  of 
one  who  had  a  better  right  than  I  to  reveal  them  to 
you.  In  ttfb  hours  hence  I  will  lead  you  to  him ; 
then  shall  the  beauteous  Agatha  lay  her  band  on  her 
spotless  breast,  and  proclaim  to  the  transported 
Paulo— that  she  does  not  think  him  a  perfidious 
villain." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not,  I  cannot  think  you  so ;"  uttered 
Agatha  :  "  you  are  already  justified  in  Agatha's  opi- 
nion. But  oh,  you  have  told  me  such  wonders  that  I 
must  retire  awhile  and  compose  myself,  while  I 
breathe  forth  thanks  to  Heaven  and  to  you  for  my 
deliverance." 

"  To  Heaven  be  your  thanks  then  paid,"  replied 
Paulo,  "  to  me  you  owe  nothing :— have  I  not  con- 
fessed that  1  hate  your  father? — yet  for  his  child—*" 

"  You  will  revoke  that  hatred,"  exclaimed  Agatha 
in  a  voice  of  .melody 

"  Lady,  forbear  awhile  to  press  me  on  that  sub* 
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ject,"  cried  Paulo,  "  time  has  done  nothing— your 
voice  alone  could  indeed  appease  my  vengeance) 
for  he  only  that  could  resist  an  angel  could  resist 
you  !" 

Paulo  now  arose,  and,  carefully  replacing  his  mask, 
was  about  to  quit  the  apartment.  "  Lady,9'  uttered 
he,  "  you  will  presently  require  the  services  of  Beda. 
But  pray  be  cautious.  She  is  a  mere  child.  Reveal 
nothing  to  her  of  what  has  passed  between  us." 

"  I  will  implicitly  obey  your  injunctions,"  cried 
Agatha,  "  dc  not  fear  to  send  the  sweet  child  hither, 
for  dearly  do  I  love  her  !" 

"And  do  you  really  love  the  little  sprightly  Beda?" 
exclaimed  Paulo,  who  was  apparently  much  pleased 
with  this  intelligence. 

"  1  will  one  day  find  means  to  convince  you  of  it 
more  intelligibly,"  said  our  heroine  :  "Beda  is  a  little 
treasure,  and  I  know  Ibe  value  of  her." 

A  deep  sigh,  heaved  unconsciously  from  the  breast 
of  Paulo,  was  the  only  rejoinder  to  Agatha's  remark, 
as  he  bade  her  farewell. 

"  In  two  hours,  lady,  expect  to  see  me :— or  if  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  that  time,  I  shall  not  return  be- 
fore the  shades  of  evening :"-—  and  with  these  words 
Paulo  departed. 

.  But  who  can  give  colour  to  the  impression  he  had 
left  behind  him  on  the  mind,  on  the  heart,  in  thi 
speaking  countenance,  of  our  lovely  heroine  ? 

Not  Titian's  vivid  glow  and  lively  tints  could  paint 
the  colour  of  that  lovely  **heek  S  nor  the  tender  Ra- 
phael portray  the  tear  of  sensibility  which  trembled 
in  her  expressive  eye,  as,  pondering  o'er  the  many 
wonders  she  had  been  told,  she  reclined  her  arm  on  a 
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table;  lost  ill  a  sweet  yet  sometimes  sad 
thought,  which  looked  "  unnttcrablb  things." 

To  lfrbom  was  Paolo  about  td  introduce  her?  This 
question  began  to  furnish  her  with  a  thousand  vague 
conjectures,  all  of  which  might  prove  visionary  when 
she  beheld  him ! 

Was  it  to  Captaih  Singleton,  her  so  much  respected 
fend  dearly-loved  father,  over  whose  lamented  death 
she  had  shed  many  a  bitter  and  sorrowing  tear  ?— or 
Was  it  to  the  father  which  nature  had  given  her  ? — No, 
to  Kim  it  'could  not  be,  for  Paulo  had  declared  that  lie 
was  his  mortal  enemy  1 

Then  frho  was  the  Duchess  f  and  wherefore  was 
Me  the  object  ofier  vengeance  .'—she  kntew  but  of 
one  duchess,  and  that  was  the  lady  who  Was  her  to* 
tiafct  in  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  and  the  treacherous 
able  she  Itrfd  deceived  frotai  her,  oii  the  evening  she 
quitted  the  hdfcsebf  her  ^rotectbr^  too  much  favoured 
this  deception. 

These  W4re  the  reflections  of  Agatha  during  the 
short  interval  that  she  was  left  alone ;  yet  (he  thoughts 
of  toing  one  day  emancipated  froni  her  lonely  prison, 
and  of  being  cdrtainly  secure  under  the  protection  of 
Paulo,  gaVe  her  transports  of  the  most  lively  joy^ 
and  she  wept  and  laughed  by  turns  Vhen  her  KttK 
tnafd  afgain  returned  to  the  apartment  with  the  tMnofeiv 
tifay. 

"  Dear  lady,  I  could  not  come  before,"  cried  Beda^ 
setting  the  covers  on  the  table ;  u  grandmother  Wttild 
not  let  me,  she  is  very  cross  to-day,  I  never  skw  Mr 
so  cross  bdfore ;  and  she  was  going  to  beat  me,  if  the 
Captain  had  not  that  moment  come  »,  fat  vh*  ii 
afraid  of  him,'9 
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u  It  is  fortunate  that  she  stands  in  fear  of  some* 
body/9  observed  Agatha,  in  so  sprightly  a  tone,  that 
Beda  surveyed  her  smiling  looks  with  the  most  un- 
speakable delight  and  wonder. 

"  At  what  are  you  so  intently  gazing,  my  dear  lit- 
tle Beda  ?"  cried  Agatha  with  a  smile,  and  patting  her 
rosy  cheek  at  the  same  instant. 

"  Why  I  can't  help  looking,  and  that  is  the  truth  of 
it,"  returned  Beda,  "  tor  you  have  got  a  colour  in 
your  cheeks  like  rpse%  and  your  eyes  sparkle  like 
diamonds." 

"  And  I  have  an  excellent  appetite  for  my  dinner," 
tiffed  AglAl**  feugfrinft  "  which  Is  better  than  all  the 
ffefeft  *fl4  dktoondi  in  the  world :"  and  she  imme- 
diately sat  <dbwa  with  her  Utile  wmiting*-maid,  to 
Vbjoy*  with  tacrdased  vivacity,  a  comfortable  repast. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


"  By  weakest  means 

And  most  unlikely  instruments,  foil  oft 

Are  great  events  produced." 

Suspense  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  tormenting 
feelings  of  existence ;  our  sweetest  joys  and  our  bit- 
terest griefs  are  interwoven  with,  and  hang  upon,  it ; 
andevery  moment  seems  either  to  lag  behind,  or  fly 
with  fearful  speed,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  goal  of 
our  wishes,  or  meet  the  confirmation  of  our  fears. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  had  gradually  ad- 
vanced, and  Paulo  had  not  yet  appeared,  the  impa- 
tience and  anxiety  of  our  lovely  heroine  became  too 
apparent  to  the  eye  of  the  watchful  Beda  to  be  con- 
cealed. 

"  Dear  lady,"  uttered  she,  "  you  have  asked  me 
thrice  within  this  hour,  bow  goes  the  time,  and  I  do 
not  know  unless  you  will  let  me  go  and  enquire  of 
grandmother.  But  wherefore  are  you  now  so  silent 
and  sad  ?" 

"  It  is  because  I  am  enduring  the  intolerable  agony 
of  suspense,  Beda,'9  answered  Agatha,  "  for  ere  now 
I  expected  to  have  seen  the  Captain.91 

"  And  know  you  not,  lady,  that  he  is  gone  forth 
from  the  Abbey  on  a  white  palfrey,  and  may  not  re- 
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turn  again  before  to-morrow's  dawn?"  rejoined Beda: 
"  in  truth  1  heard  him  say  so,  just  before  he  departed 
hence/1 

"  The  countenance  of  our  almost  despairing  he- 
roine  at  these  words  again  brightened  into  a  smile, 
and  she  exclaimed  : — 

u  Say 'st  thou  so,  dear  Beda  ?  then  with  that  assur- 
ance 1  will  content  roe.  But  does  he  go  often  on 
these  journeys,  and  stays  he  long  absent  ?" 

"  He  only  went  once  that  1  can  remember,  and 
then  he  tarried  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  in 
sooth  he  was  sadly  weary  when  he  returned,"  replied 
the  girl ;  "  and  grandmother  and  he  had  much  talk 
together ;  but  it  was  not  merry  talk,  lady,  for  ever  and 
anon  the  Captain  wept,  and  grandmother  chided  him 
for  it :  yet  still  he  wept  and  sighed  heavily.  But  I 
could  never  learn  the  cause  of  it." 

"  Nor  ever  will,  probably,"  said  Agatha,  "  this 
place  is  full  of.  mystery  2  tfrould  to  Heaven  that  it 

were  revealed  to  me,  or  that  1  could  once  behold " 

Agatha  paused;  and,  recollecting  the  caution  she  had 
received  from  Paulo  respecting  the  little  girl,*  blamed 
herself  for  her  indiscretion,  and  became  absorbed  in 
her  own  reflections,  which  were  certainly  not  of  the 
.most  pleasing  kind :  for  she  still  doubted  and  feared, 
-still  trembled,  and  still  hoped  that  the  issue  of  Pau- 
lo's visit  to  her  would  relieve  her  of  the  dreadful 
anxiety  which  hung  over  her  fate. 

Meanwhile  Beda  had  prepared  the  coffee  in  her 
usual  style,  and  entreated  her  mistress  to  partake  of 
it :  who,  unable  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  the  kind 
and  affectionate  girl,  was  just  beginning  to  sip,  when  a 
gentle  tup  at  the  door  announced  her  expected  vi- 
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siter ;  for  it  was   indeed  Paulo  who  now  made  his 
appearance  before  her. 

"  Continue  to  enjoy  your  meal,  lady,"  uttered  he, 
w  and  by  no  means  let  me  be  amy  interruption ;  I  will 
sit  and  warm  myself  %y*the  good  fire  which  I  am 
glad  to  see  Beda  has  so  well  provided  for  you." 

a  Will  you  not  also  take  some  coffee  ?"  enquired 
Agatha  :  "  you  are  weary,  and  it  will  refresh  you." 

"  I  should  be  unable  to  resist  so  kind  an  JnvUntiaa, 
lady,  even  were  I  not  weary  *  was  the  reply  of  Paulo : 
and  a  dish  of  coffee  was  immediately  handed  aver  to 
him  by  Beda,  at  Whom  he  looked  and  sometimes 
smiled. 

"  Tou  have  greatly  improved  skice  you  fxave  had 
the  honour  of  being  in  attendance  qn  -this  lady, 
Beda,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  and  have  acquired  an  ail 
which  1  never  knew  you  to  possess  before— +thot  of 
being  silent  until  you  are  spoken  to :  a  very  use- 
ful lesson  for  a  young  maid  Mke  you. 

Beda  Mushed  at  receiving  sffUMSppeeted-a  compli- 
ment from  one  who  h*td  hitherto* treated  her < with  so 
much  apparent  indifference  ;  White  our  heroine  very 
warmly  commended  the  sweet  pliability  of  disposition 
and  obligiirg^ehaviour  of  hervlittle  waiting-maid,  to 
which  Paulo  listened  with  the  utmost  satisfeation, 
occasionally  glancing  towards  her  looks  which  be- 
trayed the  strong  interest  he  felt  in  the  welfare  end 
happiness  of  the  engaging  girl. 

At  length  the  tray  was  removed,  and  Beda,  having 
placed  more  fuel  on  the  fire,  respectfully  retired  :«*— 
after  which  a  pause  of  some  moments  ensued. 

""'You  have  doubtless  endured  much  anxiety,  tilJ 
you  again  beheld  roe,"  observed  Paulo. 
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u  Oh,  much,  much,9  replied  Agatha ;  "  you  cannot 
conceive  what  torturing  suspense  I  have  suffered  in 
your  absence. — Every  hour  has  seemed  an  age,  and 
every  minute  a  tedious  lapse  of  time !  but  now  you 
are  come,  I  have  new  life,  new  hopes,  and  all  my 
fears  are  over." 

"  Wolild  to  heaven  that  you  had  no  cause  for 
fears,"  cried  Paulo ;  "  or  I,  lady,  had  no  cause  to  re- 
mind you  of  them :  but  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
peril  I  am  now  encountering  for  your  sake,  and  that 
my  very  existence  is  exposed  to  danger,  should  I 
once  be  suspected  of  having  revealed  to  you  a  part  of 
the  mystery  in  which  yon  are  involved." 

"  Your  life,  Paulo  P  exclaimed  Agatha*  shocked 
and  surprised  by  such  intelligence ;  "  forbid  it  heaven, 
that  the  life  of  any  one  human  being  should  be  ex- 
posed to  danger  on  my  account.  Alas,  by  what  mys- 
terious fete  is  my  destiny  then  so  enthralled  i  that  I, 
who  never  yet  injured  mortal*  nor  ever  would  touch 
them  with  a  hand  of  harm,  or  crush  the  living  thing 
beneath  my  feet,  should  be  so  wretched  and  nnhappy 
as  to  bring  rnin  cm  the  heads  of  all  who  shelter  me ! 
Oh,  unriddle  this  strange,  this  dreadful  mystery,  and 
I  will  Met*  you,  Paulo,  tlrtugh  you  tell  me  that  the 
authors  of  my  beiag  were  the  veriest  monsters  ever 
born  I  still  I  Witt  bless  thee  for  the  intelligence, 
though  it  were  to  pierce  my  heart  with  pangs  unut- 
terable.   Who  was  my  father,  and#  who  my  mother  ?" 

"  Tour  mother  was  an  angel,  lady/'  uttered  Paulo ; 
m  meihinks  1  see  her  now,  as  in  that  moment  when 
she  stood  before  the  holy  altar,  arrayed  in  the  bridal 
vestments  which  so  well  became  the  semblance  of 
unspotted  loveliness  and  truth !  She  was  an  humble 
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orphan  maid,  who  had  no  other  dowry  save  her  youth- 
ful innocence  and  beauty ;  her  name  was  Agatha 
Delcrusa,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  but  brought  to  this 
country  by  a  lady  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  power- 
ful interest,  and  splendid  property ;  who,  taking  a 
fancy  to  the  infantine  beauty  of  the  little  orphan,  de» 
termined  to  educate  her,  and  continue  her  protectress 
through  life.  She  did  so  ;  and,  having  no  daughter 
of  her  own,  the  exalted  lady  became  passionately  fond 
of  the  young  and  beautiful  Agatha,  then  called  Miss 
Delcrusa  the  fair  Florentine;  and  exquisitely  fair  she 
was  too,  lady  ;  of  all  the  forms  that  nature  ever  gave 
to  woman  to  charm  the  eyes  and  heart  of  man,  that 
of  your  mother  was  the  most  enchanting." 

"  I  know  that  she  was  beautiful,  for  I  have  seen 
her  portrait,"  uttered  Agatha,  with  considerable  emo- 
tion. 

"  And  where,  lady,  did  you  behold  it  ?"  enquired 
Paulo,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion. There  was  but  one  portrait  taken  of  the  inimi- 
table features  of  the  fair  Florentine,  and  that  por- 
trait was  in  the  possession  of— her — her  protectress! — 
but  where  did  you  behold  it,  lady  ?" 

"  On  the  bosom  of  my  father,"  answered  Agatha, 
sighing  deeply ;  "  of  my  reputed  father,  he  whom  I 
ever  loved,  ever  revered  as  a  father,  Captain  Single- 
ton !  but  oh !  dwell  not  on  this  circumstance,  good 
Paulo !  but  pray  proceed  with  my  mother's  history, 
if  indeed  you  are  permitted  to  unfold  it." 

"  I  have  told  you  thus  far  without  permission," 
uttered  Paulo ;  "  but  mark  me,  lady  !  on  the  peril  of 
my  life  I  dare  not  reveal  more,  till  you  give  me  a  so- 
lemn pledge  never  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in 
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you.  You  would  this  night  have  seen  one  who  could 
and  who  would  have  disclosed  all,  because  he  was  not 
bound  by  the  same  restrictions: — but  I  had' other 
employment  for  him,  and  have  dispatched  him  on 
a  serious  embassy  which  could  not  be  dispensed 
with;  his  return  was  therefore  uncertain,  and  the 
visit  to  him  deferred.'9 

"  Ah,  how  unfortunate  2"  exclaimed  Agatha. 

u  Tou  would  not  think  so,  lady,  did  you  know  the 
errand  on  which  he  is  gone,"  cried  Paulo,  "  for  on 
that  depends  your  fate  with  respect  to  being  emanci- 
pated from  the  walls  of  this  old  Abbey  ! — Should  one 
event  have  taken  place  since  you  have  been  a  prisoner 
here,  you  are  free,  lady,  to  depart  on  -  the  instant 
from  these  dreary  confines  !" 

"  Say  you  so,  Paulo  ?"  exclaimed  Agatha,  whose 
eyes  at  this  moment  evinced  the  most  tender  anxiety, 
and  almost  swam  in  tears ;  "  oh  for  a  horse  with 
wings  then  to  speed  him  on  his  way !  and  can'st  thou 
not  trust  me,  Paulo,  except  by  an  oath  1  be  bound  to 
secresy  ?  alas  !  I  have  been  taught  to  consider  the 
nature  of  an  oath  so  sacredly:  yet  to  thee,  to  Heaven 
1  would  swear  it — once  to  be  informed  of  the  history 
if  my  birth,  which  never  to  the  ear  of  mortal  would 
I  reveal,  would'st  thou  but  tell  me :  say,  wilt  thou 
not  trust  me,  Paulo? — and  without  an  oath  thou  shalt 
find  me  faithful.'9 

"  Enough,  lady,  enough  !  I  am  satisfied,"  answered 
Paulo,  "  and  with  or  without  an  oath  am  well  assured 
that  you  will  never  betray  my  confidence  ! — I  had  ar- 
rived at  that  part  of  your  mother's  history,  lady,  when 
she  had  completed  her  education  under  the  protection 
of  the  exalted  lady  who  had  fostered  her  since  the 
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days  of  her  «luaey »  and  hjer  fondness  far  the  young 
and  lovely  Florentine  remained  I  believe  vodka* 
niahed,  while  she,  as  well,  continued  te»  merit  by  Mm 
moss  irreproachable  conduct,  the  many-  dfntingniihad 
marks  of  kindness  conferred  on  her.  At  length  aa 
unexpected  event  unfortunately  turned  the*  tide  ef 
affairs  into  an  opposite  direction ;  which  was,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  young  Duke  from  his  tcavels  on  the  con- 
tinent,-*—for,  mark  me,  Lady,  twice  had  this  hagb-born 
woman  been  wedded;  her  first  huabaad  was  the  Duke 
of  Baregajaza,  by  whom  she  had  issue  but  xme  son,  wfa*^ 
at  his  father's  decease,  of  course  inherited  Us  splendid 
possessions  and  title,  while  his  mother,  the  dnohesa} 
was  also  most  magnificently  provided  for :  but  the 
being  at  that  period  still  young  and  beautiful,  formed 
a  matrimonial  connexion  a  second  time  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montault," 

u  With,  the  Marquis  of  Montault  IP  ejaculated  Aga* 
tba,  turning  pale  at  the  same  instant^  aadt  betraying 
considerable  emotion* 

«  Yes,  lady,"  replied  Paulo,  «  the:  father  efr  the 
present  Marquis  of  Montault  was  the  second!  husband 
of  the  Duchess  of  Biiaganea  :— by,  whom  also  she  had 
but  one  son,  and:  the  Marquis  she- has  likewise* sur- 
vived many,  many  years  !-— the  bitterest  and.thefoaleat 
reproach  to.  the  name  of.  womankind !  but  I  will,  on 
with  my  tale,  lady  !  and  I  grieve  to  say,  that  truly  it 
is  a  sad: one." 

"  When  the  young  Duke  arrived  from  Florence,  I 
was  living  in  his  service*  more  as  ;a>  confidential:  friend 
than  considered  by  him  as  serving  in;  a  menial  caps* 
city.  1  had  the  transaction  of  all  his  affairs;  the*  pri* 
vate  ear  to  all  his  secrets,  and  no  one  could  obtain 
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access  to  the  illustrious  Dak*  of  Braganaa  but 
through  the  interest,  and  at  the  intercession,  of  Paulo 
Michetto* 

"  Ah t  would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  continued  to 
D*  so  honoured,  so  respected,  so  esteemed,,  by  my  do* 
ble  master !  1  had  not  then  fallen,  lady,  by  the  base 
arts  of  a  beautiful  aad  perfidious*  woman,,  whose  sole 
aim  and  proudest  wish  wan  to  renriev  others  as  evit 
minded  and  treacherous  as>  hearselfj'— Paulo  struggled 
to  suppress  an  involuntary  and!  painfiri  sigh  I*—*'  but  I 
will  no  longer  digress,'9  said  he,  u  but  proceed  to  in* 
Jura  you  that  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  in  whose  ser- 
vke  I  then  was,  no  sooner  beheld  the  young  and 
lovely  protegee  of  hie  mother,  than  his  heart  became 
captivated'  with  the  uncommon  beauty  of  her  person 
and  tfce  superior  accomplishments  of  her  mind !  in 
short,  he  aa  passionately*  adored  her,  that  it  very  soon 
besame  perceptiblef  to  the  jealous  eyes  of  his  mother, 
of  whom  the  young.  Duke  was  the  [idol!  and  it  was 
than;  that  the  fair  Florentine  was  to  experience,  not 
only  air  euense  of  the- smiles- of  fortune,  but  to  forfeit 
foireuer  the  good:  opinion  >  and  protection  of  the  Du- 
ehees*.  Perhaps  it.  waB.  not  with  a  willing  ear  that  the 
lovely  Delerusa  listened  to  declarations  of  his  warm 
ami  fervent  passion-  from  the  lips  of  the.  enamoured 
young  Duke ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  was ;— though,  of 
all'  created  beings,  the  Duke  of  Braganza  was  the 
least  likely  to  be  beheld  with  indifference  by  a  woman 
son  endowed  with  sweetness  and  sensibility  of  heart 
and  mind  as  the  fair  D.elcrusa : — for  the  person  of 
tine  young  Orlando,  who  greatly  resembled  his  father 
hnth  in  features  and  in  disposition,  was  sufficient  to 
have  warmed  with  passion  the  most  cold  and  fasem 
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sate  breast ;  and  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  pleaded  his  passion  in  vain  ; — notwithstanding 
which,  a  rejection  was  made,  by  the  timid,  virtuous 
maiden,  of  the  splendid  overtures  she  had  at  various 
intervals  received  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
protectress! 

"  At  length,  however,  the  lynx-like  eyes  of  the 
Duchess  beheld  the  mutual  flame  which  subsisted 
between  them ;  and,  burning  with  rage  and  jealousy, 
she  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  lovely  Delcrusa, 
on  whom  she  bestowed  epithets  of  the  most  opprobri- 
ous kind ;  accusing  her  of  the  basest  arts,  in  having 
ensnared  the  affections  of  the  young  Duke,  and 
forced  herself  into  bis  presence  in  order  that  he 
might  be  attracted  by  the  uncommon  loveliness  of 
her  person.  In  short,  the  rage  of  the  Duchess  was 
so  great,  and  the  severity  of  her  language  so  harsh 
and  unfeeling,  that  it  instantly  produced  the  most 
terrific  terrors  and  direful  effects  on  the  feelings  of 
the  hapless  victim  of  her  cruelty  ;  who  fainted  away 
long  before  the  Duchess  had  recovered  from  the  vio- 
lent paroxism  of  passion  into  which  she  had  thrown 
herself.  Turning  to  one  of  the  attendants,  she  com- 
manded that '  the  reptile '  might  be  taken  from  her 
sight  till  she  had  recovered  her  senses,  of  which  she 
desired  to  be  informed  on  the  very  instant  it  occurred, 

4 

that  she  might  devise  means  to  send  her  back  to  Flo- 
rence, and  rid  herself  of  a  minion  who  was  likely  to 
bring  down  disgrace  and  infamy  on  the  heads  of  her 
illustrious  family. 

"  The  order  was  obeyed  ;  and  the  insensible  Aga- 
tha was  carried  out  of  the  sumptuous  chamber  which 
had  always  been  provided  for  her,  and  laid  ou  a  bed 
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belonging  to  one  of  the  lowest  domestics  in  the  castle 
of  Montault. 

"  Now,  lady,  mark  what  followed  with  this  dan- 
gerously deceptive  and  artful  woman.  She  had  a 
deep  card  to  play  with  her  son,  who  had  been  absent 
on  the  day  that  the  altercation  took  place  between 
her  and  Delcrusa ;  and  it  was  I  who  disclosed  it  to 
him  on  the  very  moment  of  his  return. — Yes,  lady,  I 
was  then  high  in  the  confidence  of  my  illustrious  mas* 
ter,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  favours  !  for 
my  heart  as  yet  had  not  been  corrupted,  nor  my  un- 
derstanding perverted,  by  the  artful  machinations  of 
the  infamous  Duchess  ! 

"  '  And  are  you  certain  that  she  intends  sending 
Miss  Delcrusa  to  Florence  ?'  uttered  his  Grace,  his 
countenance  undergoing  the  extremest  agitation  at  the 
same  moment 

"  I  answered,  that  I  firmly  believed  such  were  the 
Duchess's  intentions* 

"  To  which,  after  a  moment's  serious  pause,  he 
made  the  following  reply ; — 

" '  She  shall  repent  her  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
zeal  to  do  me  service. — I  will  marry  Miss  Delcrusa 
to-morrow  !  and  you,  Michello,  shall  be  witness  to  my 
nuptials  with  this  heavenly  creature.' 

"  Lady,  I  was  planet-struck  by  intelligence  I  so 
little  expected. 

a  '  Your  Grace  marry  Miss  Delcrusa  !'  exclaimed  I, 
in  the  utmost  astonishment. 

"  Perhaps  I  uttered  this  somewhat  too  incautiously! 
for  the  Duke,  highly  offended  with  my  tone  and  man- 
ner, haughtily  replied,*— 

"(Do  you  presume  to    question  it,   Sir?-— why 
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should  I  not  marry  Miss  Delcrusa,  ray  equal,  Day  my 
superior,  in  all  but  the  paltry  considerations  of  birth 
and  fortune ;  and  are  these  to  be  weighed  against  merit, 
talent,  unrivalled  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  beauty 
most  transcendent  ?  certainly  not !  even  if  the  last- 
mentioned  requisite  was  wanting,  I  should  look  upon 
MUs  Delcrusa  as  a  match  for  a  king !  and  I  am 
therefore  resolved  to  marry  her,  as  I  told  you  before, 
to-morrow  :  and,  to  prevent  all  disputes  with  my  mo- 
ther on  the  subject,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  promise 
that  I  shall  go  to  Italy,  my  nuptials  with  my  lovely 
Agatha  shall  be  solemnized  privately.  Michelle, 
I  shall  depend  upon  your  allegiance.  As  yet  I  have 
found  you  faithful ;  prove  your  fidelity  to  your  mas- 
ter one  step  further  !— speak  of  this  marriage  to  no 
one  mortal,  till  you  obtain  permission  from  my  autho- 
rity. I  have  reasons  the  most  potent  for  present 
concealment.  If  I  go  to  Italy,  as  1  have  promised 
my  mother,  I  will  in  the  meantime,  on  the  strength  of 
my  compliance  with  lier  request,  make  her  promise 
that  she  will  yet  retain  Agatha  under  her  protection ; 
on  no  other  terms  will  I  yield  to  her  solicitations,  and 
she  would  do  any  thing  rather  than  that  I  should  re- 
main where  there  is  a  probability  of  my  seeing  my 
sours  darling ! — Now,  Michello,  yon  are  aware  that 
ray  brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  of  Montauh,  is  mar- 
ried to  Lady  Lavinia  Mortimer,  that  they  have  one 
son,  Montague,  to  whom  I  am  indeed  godfather,  and 
that  they  at  present  reside  in  Italy. — I  do  wot  approve 
of  my  brother's  choice,  and  in  fact  always  had  an  in- 
superable aversion  to  the  Marchioness  of  Montault ; 
nevertheless,  I  love  my  brother-in-law,  and  will  dis- 
charge my  duty  to  his  boy.  I  shall  visit  their  chateau, 
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therefore,  agreeably  to  Che  wishes  of  my  mother  ;-— 
but  1  will  leave  you  behind,  Michello,  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  Duchess  towards  my  Agatha.  You 
will  have  a  great  charge,  beware  how  you  betray  your 
trust.  On  the*  least  outrage  committed  against  my 
beauteous  wife,  (as  she  will  then  be,)  inform  me  upon 
the  instant ;  and  I  will  return  immediately,  disclose 
my  marriage,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
acknowledge  Agatha  Delcrusa  as  the  wife  of  Orlando, 
Duke  of  Braganza.  Now,  Michello,  you  have  my 
directions.  You  must  procure  an  interview  for  me 
with  Agatha  to-night ;  bribery  will  accomplish  the 
means !  gold  will  purchase  any  thing — use  it  libe- 
rally :  I  need  not  tell  you  how,  you  have  wit  and  im- 
pudence, which  will  both  assist  you  in  the  undertaking 
I  have  assigned  you.  Be  but  faithful,  and  you  need 
not  fear  of  receiving  the  best  services  of  Orlando  to 
requite  your  fidelity.' 

u  Lady,  you  will  naturally  suppose  that  1  felt  every 
disposition  to  serve  my  noble  and  worthy  master,  in 
addition  to  the  compassion  and  interest  1  took  in  the 
welfare  of  the  fair  girl  he  so  passionately  adored. 
Yet,  pardon  me !  (for  I  am  willing  to  confess  my 
faults ;)  I  envied  him  the  possession  of  so  lovely  a  crea- 
ture, while  I  also  envied  the  exalted  station  to  which 
she  was  going  to  be  raised  by  a  connexion  so  emi- 
nently above  her  hopes  and  expectations;  and,  villain 
that  I  was,  like  the  evil  serpent  when  he  first  beheld 
the  beauteous,  loving  pair  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  blasting  their  happiness  for  ever, 
by  previously  disclosing  the  intentions  of  the  Duke 
regarding  the  lovely  Delcrusa  to  his  mother,  ere  he 
set  out  for  Italy  !"    Michello  for  a  moment  paused  ; 

c.  3z 
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and  Agatha,  shocked  involuntarily  at  a  confession 
of  depravity  almost  unexampled,  indignantly  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Cruel,  cruel  Paulo !  and  could  you  indeed  he- 
tray  a  master  who  reposed  such  generous  And  unli- 
mited confidence  in  you  ?  Oh  no  !  say  that  you  did 
not  betray  him,  and  that  you  resisted  all  evil  tempta- 
tions to  do  him  injury  !" 

"  Lady/'  replied  Paulo,  much  hurt  by  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  the  wounded  feelings  of  our  heroine 
had  addressed  him,  and  stung  by  a  reproach  which  he 
could  ill  bear  at  the  present  moment, — "  it  is  only  by 
a  confession  of  faults  that  the  repentant  sinner  can  have 
any  claim  to  mercy  or  forgiveness ;  and  it  would  then 
be  cruel  to  reject  his  supplication  when  so  fervently 
implored.  It  is  not  rejected  by  Heaven  itself,  whose 
brightest  attribute  is  mercy.  Be  not  then  so  severe, 
nor  wound  me  thus  deeply,  for  know  that  I  was  not 
so  inhuman  as  you  suppose.  Had  Paulo  betrayed  his 
master,  you,  lady,  had  probably  never  been  in  exis- 
tence ;  for  you  are  the  offspring  of  the  Duke's  mar- 
riage with  Agatha  Delcrusa :  you  are  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Braganza,  and  the  sole  heiress  of  the 
splendid  fortunes  of  that  illustrious  house." 

Astonishment  too  great  for  utterance  sealed  the 
lips  of  our  lovely  heroine ;  who  at  length  faintly 
murmured :—  "  How  inscrutable,  yet  how  strictly 
just,  are  thy  ways,  Almighty  Providence !" 

Michello,  without  seeming  to  notice  her  pious  eja- 
culation, continued  his  narrative  in  the  following 
words  ; — 

"Yes,  lady,  I  did  resist  temptation,  though  I  will 
own   tiiat  it  cost  me  some  struggles  ;    so  frail  are 
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earthly  creatures  in  a  world  which  every  hour,  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  teems  with  casualties,  to  stagger 
and  to  change  our  firmest  resolutions,  if  the  basis  is 
not  grounded  on  christian  faith,  and  if  our  principles 
do  not  flow  from  the  source  of  pure  and  incorruptible 
virtue ; — unless  '  the  spirit  is  willing,  though  the  flesh 
is  weak/  I  conquered,  and  for  oftce  enjoyed  the  re- 
pose which  ever  will  and  ever  must  proceed  from  the 
reflection  of  an  unsullied  conscience ;  let  whatever 
other  ill  betide  us,  this  surely  is  a  blessing  of  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortals  to  deprive  us  ! 

"  On  that  very  night  I  discharged  my  duty  to  my 
master  most  faithfully ; — he  was  right  in  supposing 
that  gold  had  the  power  of  magic,  for  with  that  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  the  solitary 
apartment  wb^re  the  Duche6s  had  confined  from  all 
mortal  gaze  the  lovely  Delcrusa.  She  was  pale  and 
spiritless,  and  started  with  involuntary  surprise  on  my 
first  approaching  her ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  disclosed 
the  purport  of  my  visit,  than  her  beauteous  features 
brightened  into  a  glow  of  crimson  more  transcend- 
ently  lovely  than  the  roseate  blush  of  morn ;  and 
she  timidly  exclaimed : — 

"  '  Ah,  wherefore  does  the  Duke  seek  an  interview 
with  a  wretched  girl  who  has  now  no  other  protector 
save  innocence  and  Heaven,  to  shield  her  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  unrelenting  Duchess,  at  whose  terrific 
presence  my  heart  sinks  with  fear  and  apprehension 
too  great  to  bear !  Alas,  should  this  meeting  be  dis- 
covered it  would  be  death  to  me  and  tortures  to  him; 
and  what  will  it  avail  to  proclaim  that  1  am  innocent  ? 
— I  implore  you,  Michello,  to  persuade  his  Grace  to 
desist  from  this  rash  attempt  to  see  me.     Tell   him 
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that  the  prayers  of  Agatha  Dolorosa  will  follow  his 
continually,  and  that  I  shall  think  of  him  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  fleeting  existence.— But  oh,  to  see  him  once, 
and  then  to  part  with  him  for  ever !  think,  Michello, 
if  you  ever  loved,  what  it  is  to  partjbr  eter  to  hearts 
so  tender,  so  unchangeable,  and  so  true  as  mine !  and 
bid  him  fly  me  now  that  I  am  able  to  pronounee  the 
word  farewell  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh :— but  not 
without  a  tear,9  added  the  beauteous  sufferer ;  (  no, 
Michello,  tell  him  that  I  shall  shed  many  bitter  tears 
at  the  remembrance  of  departed  happiness,  and  days 
that  never  more  will  take  their  turn  again.' 

"  Believe  me,  lady,  I  was  by  no  means  unmoved 
by  the  agitation  which  pervaded  the  countenance  of 
the  lovely  Delcrusa ;  and  telling  her  that,  ere  the 
morning  dawned  upon  her,  she  would  have  more  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  her  prosperity  than  lament  over  her 
hapless  destiny,  respectfully  retired,  as  I  unclosed  the 
door  to  admit  a  guest  of  far  more  consequence^  and 
who  would  probably  find  better  means  to  console  her 
than  I  could  :  and  the  result  was,  lady,  that  at  an 
early  hour  the  ensuing  morning  the  lovely  Florentine^ 
urged  by  the  strong  persuasions  and  resistless  elo* 
quence  of  the  man  she  adored,  became  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Braganza !  I  alone  being  witness  to  the 
nuptial  knot  being  tied  between  them.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  who,  being  bound  to  secresy,  in* 
stantly  retired  after  having  discharged  his  duty  :  and 
so  instantaneously  were  these  rites  solemnized,  that 
the  fair  bride  returned  to  her  solitary  chamber  in  the 
castle  of  Montault  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  ever  having  taken 
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plac&~Jier  female  guard,  which  was  placed  over  her 
by  the  Duchess,  having  yielded  her  lovely  prisoner 
fcr  a  few  short  hours  to  our  discretion,  and  received 
a  reward  which  amply  compensated  her  for  her  trot** 
We.  She  was  aged  and  infirm ;  and,  grown  weary 
of  the  intolerable  caprices  of  her  mistress  the 
haughty  Duchess,  very  shortly  retired  from  her  ser- 
vice, and  has  long  since  been  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

"  In  a  few  days,  lady,  in  a  few  short  fleeting  days, 
Orlando  and  bis  lovely  bride,  who  had  frequent  meet- 
ings through  means  of  the  ancient  domestic  that  I 
speak  of,  were  under  the  painful  necessity  of  submit* 
ting  to  a  separation.  Previous  to'  the  parting  hour, 
however,  the  still  supposed  Agatha  Delcrosa  was 
restored  to  the  good  graces  of  her  protectress ;  the 
Duke  having  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  his  mo- 
ther that  she  would  not  part  with  the  lovely  Floren- 
tine during  the  time  that  he  remained  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  promise  was  granted,  Agatha  set  at 
liberty,  and  a  formal  adieu  (in  the  presence  of  the 
Duchess)  was  exchanged  between  the  fond  lovers, 
then  indeed  bound  to  each  other  by  the  most  solemn 
and  sacred  ties ;  after  which  the  Duke  immediately 
departed  for  the  shores  of  Italy.  What  pretext  the 
Duke  bad  given  to  his  mother  for  my  remaining  be- 
hind I  know  not,  but  I  conclude  that  it  was  a  most 
satisfactory  one,  as  she  did  not  manifest  the  slightest 
disapprobation  towards  me,  but  on  the  contrary  de- 
puted to  me  the  authority  of  being  her  steward  till 
the  Duke  should  again  return  and  claim  my  services. 
Alas,  lady,  till  that  period  my  heart  and  my  principles 
were  incorruptible  towards  my  noble  master ;  but 
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here  I  fell  into  the  base  and  the  sordid,  the  cruel  and 
the  ]>erfidious. — Fortune  had  come  upon  me  with  both 
hands  full ;  and  avarice,  that  infernal  demon,  crept 
into  my  heart,  and  cankered  and  destroyed  every  vir- 
tuous sensation  there !  while  the  bewitching  smiles  of 
the  insinuating  and  beautiful  Duchess  made  me  in- 
toxicated with  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  too  ex- 
travagant to  be  kept  within  bounds !    I  no  longer 
considered  myself  as  Paulo  Michello,  the  dependant 
on  the  bounty  of  the  generous  Orlando,  but  as  the 
familiar  companion  and  confidential  friend  of  an  illus- 
trious and  charming  lady,  with  whom  I  was  continu- 
ally gaining  favour,  and  who  looked  upon  me  with 
the  most  partial  eye : — nay,  1  had  so  far  forgotten  my- 
self, that  there  were  moments  when  I  actually  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  the  wealthy  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bra- 
ganza.    Meanwhile  I  adopted  the  most  insolent  and 
haughty  demeanor  towards  my  young  and  lovely  mis- 
tress, which  that  exalted  creature  bore  with  the  most 
exemplary  forbearance ;  yet  I  could  perceive  that  a 
tear  sometimes  glistened  in  her  soft  azure  eyes,  and 
that  she  often  threw  on  me  an  imploring  look,  the 
meaning  of  which  I  could  not  define,  till  one  morning 
the  Dowager  Duchess  summoned  me  to  attend  her  to 
her  dressing-room,  where,  desiring  me*  to  be  seated, 
she  addressed  me  with  the  sweetest  smile  of  affability 
thus : — 

"  '  Michello,  I  have  this  morning  received  dis- 
patches from  Italy.  The  Duke  is  well,  and  will  pro- 
bably protract  his  visit  to  his  brother  beyond  the 
limited  time  that  he  appointed  for  his  return  to 
Montault  castle ;  and,  as  you  are  well  aware  that  I 
have  reasons  which  determine  me  to  persuade  him  to 
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continue  on  the  continent  as  long  as  possible,  what 
plan  do  you  imagine  that  1  have  proposed,  to  secure 
him  from  the  dangerous  temptation  of  being  again 
exposed  to  the  beauty  of  Delcrusa  ?' 

"  '  I  really  cannot  possibly  presume  to  guess,  your 
Grace,'  replied  I,  betraying  doubtless  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, and  colouring  deeply  at  the  scrutinizing  glance 
with  which  she  surveyed  me. 

"  '  Nay,  you  will  be  prodigiously  proud  of  the 
distinguished  favour  I  am  going  to  confer  on  you, 
Michello,'  uttered  she. 

"  I  bowed  most  devoutly  at  receiving  so  high  a 
compliment,  and  the  Duchess  resumed  the  thread  of 
her  discourse. 

"  '  Adam  was  not  happy  till  he  got  an  Eve,'  conti- 
nued she,  '  neither  will  Michello  be  the  worse  for  a 
pretty  wife !  1  therefore  propose  to  marry  you  to  a 
young  person  of  my  choice,  if  you  have  no  objection 
to  enter  the  holy  state  of  matrimony ;  on  your  doing 
which,  1  will  portion  off  the  bride  in  the  handsomest 
manner  that  is  possible  : — what  says  Michello  to  my 
plan  ?  what  can  you  wish  for  more  than  a  handsome 
wife,  with  a  handsome  fortune?' 

"  Lady,  1  was  silent,  more  from  internal  agitation 
than  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  words  which  the  wily 
Dowager  had  expressed  ;  and  which,  but  for  one  cir- 
cumstance that  no  mortal  means  could  now  prevent, 
would  *  have  transported  me  to  the  very  height  of  the 
most  extatic  bliss :  for  I  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  what 
object  she  had  selected  for  me  to  lead  to  the  temple  of 
Hymen:  she  could  mean  no  other  than  the  lovely 
Florentine,  for  whose  dejected  and  beseeching  looks 
to  me  I  could  now  account !  and  I  deplored  the  indis- 
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soluble  ties  which  bound  her  to  another,  and  placed 
her  beyond  my  reach;  as  also  did  I  heartily  curse  the 
servile  obedience  I  had  shown  my  master,  in  with- 
holding from  the  Duchess  the  knowledge  of  his 
private  marriage  with  an  object,  the  possession  of 
whose  transcendent  beauty  1  had  always  envied  him  ! 
It  was  possible  that  Day  countenance  exhibited  to  the 
Duchess  the  conflicts  1  was  suffering,  for,  with  a 
haughty  and  indignant  frown,  she  exclaimed: — 

"  'And  is  it  thus  you  requite  me  for  the  interest  I 
so  warmly  take  in  your  welfare,  Michello  :' 

"  I  found  that  it  was  now  necessary  both  to  con- 
ceal the  actual  state  of  my  feelings,  and  to  give  an 
answer  which  might  afford  some  probable  reason  for 
the  embarrassment  I  had  so  incautiously  betrayed ; 
and,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  humility,  I  replied, — 

"  '  Pardon  me,  your  Grace,  if  overwhelmed,  nay 
confounded,  at  the  noble  generosity  you  have  dis- 
played to  one  so  unworthy  of  engaging  your  atten- 
tion, I  was  at  first  unable  to  acknowledge  your 
unbounded  goodness.' 
" *  You   do   not   answer   plainly,   Michello,*    ob- 
Dowager  in  a  less  haughty  accent,  '  whe- 
re inclined  to  accept  of  the  proposal  I  have 
lich,  if  so   noble  and  generous,  you  seem 
igitated  about,  and  tardy  in  your  accept* 
ut  remember  that  I  am  not  of  a  disposition 
d  with,  and  wish  to  know  your  real  seuti- 
oe  subject.' 

re  never  yet  reflected  on  the  subject  of 
,  madam,'  rejoined  I,  still  more  perplexed 
what  to  say  in  so  excited  a  state  of  my 
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*  To  wjfah  «b*  rqpljei  wjftb  a  f  mtf  e  pf  tto  motf 
Uftfiwating  spftnw  ;«* 

"  '  Irdoes  not  require  fftwh  waaiftartfion  wJw>r$ 
At  0^0*4*  a^«  89  invitiflff*"'*  yoo*g  and  pretty  wife 
with  *  pMty  fortune ;  few  weq  would  tow*   the 

buftiutt  nfttaatBd,  wI*n  iwta  **  provided  by  ihe 
wwy  god*  thwuwl? §9 1  wb*t  think  you  ?f  my  lovely 
Ftorontiao,  MfcbaUo  r 

"  Lady,  though  I  had  wpwted  that  tfua  was,  the 
jmtty  wife  which  he*  Grace  bed  »o  liberally  provided 

for  me}  yet  I  actually  had  &ot  tbo  effrontery  to  offer 
in  aakoowledgflKBt  of  my  thinks  for  ao  fewutifuj 

AAd  ridi  a  prioe  1  ajaj  I  I  woli  knew  that  frjge  was 

for  feeywd  »y  rwcb,  and  I  ftdtered  out  h 

'"I  merry  Mi«a  Detenu**  surely  your  Grace 
tiMBrt  forgot  that  tbaro  are  certain  can*?*  yet  exist- 
i*g  wJu*b  wouM  be  a  barrier  to  my  tope*  of  aver 
feraowfog  tbo  husband  of  Mils  Delcrusa!  wboae 
^factions,  it  would  to  impossible  for  me  to  obtain 


*  f  Her  affwtiona I  the  affections  of  a  whining,  ror 
mantic  idiot !'  uttered  tbe  Dowager,  her  eyea  flashing 
ftry  aA  the  ajM^e  iaatant,  c  how  absurdly  ridiculous, 
AftaheUo,  to  suppose  that  her  affections  will  ever  be 
tMagltefl  in  My  .audi  thing— she,  who  vainly  and 
jWTOgattUy  pretend?  tp  flatter  herself  with  the  pre* 
fWmftfuoua  bope*  that  the  hair  of  the  illustrious  bouae 
of  Braganza  is  to  be  allured  by  her  charms ;  perhaps 

Abe  pretty  fool  imagine*  that  he  is  really  fond  of 

"  '  A*d  if  pfce  imagine*  bq,  I  do  not  think,  your 
Grace,  that  she  is  much  mistaken/  uttered  1,  '  for  1 
Aji*  well  aware  that  the  Duke  is  fond  of  her  :— nay  so 

c.  4  A 
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passionately,  that  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised if  one  day  the  lovely  Florentine  was  to  be- 
come the  Duchess  of  Braganza  !* 

"  The  Dowager  absolutely  gasped  for  breath;  her 
lips  turned  pale  and  her  cheeks  became  colourless,  so 
much  infuriated  was  she  at  this  intelligence!  at  length 
she  recovered  the  use  of  her  faculties  and  the  power 
of  speech,  and  darting  on  me  a  look  full  of  the  most 
malignant  meaning,  she  pronounced  :— 

"  '  She  one  day  become  the  Duchess  of  Braganza! 
and  have  you  any  more  particular  cause  for  supposing 
so,  Michello,  than  merely  that  Orlando  is  passionately 
fond  of  her,  as  he  would  probably  be  of  any  other 
pretty  woman  that  he  might  happen  to  see  ?  there  are 
more  pretty  women  in  the  world  besides  Delcrusa,'  . 

"  '  Of  that  I  have  an  incontestible  proof  before  me 
at  this  moment,  madam,9  uttered  I,  bowing  very  low, 
and  the  Dowager  did  not  seem  insensible  to  the  flat* 
tering  compliment ;— -'  but  when  a  man  is  so  pas* 
sionately  in  love  with  a  woman  as  my  noble  master 
is  with  Miss  Delcrusa,  I  should  naturally  conclude 
that  he  means  something,  your  Grace.' 

"  '  He  means  no  more  than  most  young  men  at  his 
age,'  cried  the  Dowager,  '  and  they  mean  nothing. 
Though  they  should  fall  in  love  with  twenty  women, 
the  same  story  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  all, 
and  I  lave  you  serves  as  a  motto  for  a  ring  to  the 
whole.9 

"  At  the  word  ring- 1  started,  for  I  thought  of  that 
which  the  Duke  had  placed  on  the  pretty  finger  of  his 
lovely  bride,  and  which,  though  not  worn,  was  still 
in  her  possession. 

'- '  So  then,  you  reject  the  ofler  I  have  made,  in  the 
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supposition  that  Delcruaa  will  be  the  wife  of  my  son, 
add  consequently  Duchess  of  Braganza.  But  mark 
me,  Micheilo,'  added  the  Duchess,  '  before  that  day 
arrives,  the  minion  may  be  no  more !  she  will 
moulder  in  the  dust  ere  a  ducal  coronet  graces  her 
pretty  brow,  I  warrant  me !' 

"  I  was  silent;  and,  though  I  saw  the  dark  meaning 
which  was  fully  expressed  in  her  malignant  counte- 
nance, I  did  not  choose  to  understand  her. 

"  '  Say  whether  or  not  you  reject  my  offer,  ere  you 
depart  from  my  presence,  Micheilo,'  uttered  she, 
haughtily. 

"  '  Your  Grace,  I  know  not  how  to  act  in  so  deli- 
cate an  affair/  cried  I,  '  but  I  will  speak  to  the  lady 
on  the  subject,  of  whose  refusal  I  am  already  cer- 
tain ;  still,  in  compliance  with  your  Grace's  com- 
mands, I  will  address  Miss  Delcrusa  on  the  subject.' 

" '  I  have  already  paved  the  way  for  your  reception/ 
uttered  the  Dowager,  to  my  extreme  astonishment, 
4  and  Delcrusa  is  now  waiting  to  receive  you.9 

" '  As  an  accepted  lover  ?'  demanded  I,  <  I  can 
scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  your  Grace* 
yet  do  not  at  the  same  time  wish  to  disbelieve  your 
words.' 

•  <UI  do  not  say  that  you  will  altogether  be  re- 
ceived by  the  pretty  moppet  as  an  accepted  lover,' 
cried  the  Dowager  with  a  smile;  '  the  proud  girl  is 
too  vain  of  her  charms,  and  may  treat  you  a  little 
sullenly  at  first,  but  she  dares  not  refuse  you  :  if  you 
accept  of  my  proposal,  five  thousand  pounds  shall 
be  ydur  reward.' 

"  *  I  would  not  for  ten  thousand  pounds  hazard  the 
displeasure  of  the  Duke  my  master,'  replied  I. 

"  ( I  wiH  double  the  five  thousand  if  you  marry 
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Delcrusa,'  rejoined  the  smiling  Duchess ;  *  go  and 
try  your  fortune,  and  when  you  have  waited  on  Del* 
crusa,  return  and  inform  me  of  the  sucetes  of  your 
embassy.' 

"  With  these  words  the  Dowager  Duchess  dismissed 
me :  and  I  will  confess,  Lady,  that  it  was  a  consider* 
able  relief  at  this  moment  to  be  released  from  the  pre- 
sence of  an  object,  who  never  till  now  had  unveiled 
the  duplicity  and  the  deep  stratagem  Which  composed 
her  dangerous  and  insinuating  character  $  and,  had  I 
been  wise,  or  worthy  of  the  illustrious  master  whom  I 
served,  I  should  at  once  have  shunned  her  as  the 
basest  reptile  of  the  human  race !  but  ambition  led 
me  on,  and  the  greedy  thirst  for  wealth  and  powec 
stifled  every  virtuous  propensity,  and  hushed  fti 
awhile  the  voice  of  conscience  j  retiring  therefore  to 
my  chamber,  I  contemplated  the  rich  and  golden  har* 
Vest  I  should  reap,  by  conforming  to  every  wish  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess,  rather  than  by  being  true  to  the 
interest  of  my  master ;  nay,  at  one  moment  I  Actually 
Wad  base  enough  to  entertain  a  thought  that  I  could 
Without  difficulty  force  the  young  and  beauteous  wile 
6f  Orlando  from  the  castle  of  Montault,  and,  carrying 
her  away  to  some  remote  country,  compel  her  to  listen 
to  my  vows ;  obtain  the  promised  reward  of  the  Dow* 
ager ;  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  daring  enterprise  in 
some  employ  by  which  I  could  add  to  my  ill-gotten 
store,  fend  become  a  wealthy  and  independant  man  I— * 
m  short  1  determined  to  possess  myself  of  the  charms 
of  the  lovely  Florentine,  and  with  this  intention,  and 
.ssuming  an  air  of  humility  which  was  foreign  to  my 
feelings,  paid  a  visit  to  her  apartment  00  the  following 
morning." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


M  She  speaks— yet  she  says  nothing;  what  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses,  1  will  answer  it:— 
I  am  too  bold ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks: 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heavens, 
Having  some  batftit**,  do  entreat  ■«  eyes 
To  twiaakte  in  their  spheres  till  they  rettrnS' 


.  "Ah,  Lady!"  continued  Paulo,  "when  I  entered 
the  Apartment  where  your  beauteous  mother  was  sit- 
ting, bow  traobcendently  lovely  did  die  then  appear, 
although  she  had  toen  weeping*  Her  loose  negleoted 
flaxen  tresses  but  partially  concealed  the  snowy  neck 
on  which  thgy  hung;  on  one  arm  she  had  reclined  her 
pale  and  lovely  cheek,  and  her  soft  azure  .eye*  were 
.Scarce  uplifted  from  their  deWy  lids  wheii  she  per- 
ceived my  approach,  which  was  not  with  the  step  and 
4be  manner  that  I  had  been  wont  to  use,  but  with  a 
bold  and  familiar  glance  1  gased  upon  her  lovely 
form.  I  was  shortly  repelled,  however,  by  a  look 
.which  teemed  to  penetrate  my  inmost  sou),  as  she 
sternly  demanded  to  know  what  was  the  purport  of 
•aay  business  there,  and  whether  1  had  any  intelligence 
to  communicate  from  the  Duke  my  master?— to  which 
I  insolently  replied*  that  1  neither  knew,  or  cared  to 
know,  aught  of  the  Duke  or  his  concerns  I 
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"  '  Then  what  business  have  you  in  this  apartment, 
Sir?'  uttered  she,  haughtily  and  indignantly,  or  so  I 
thought  it;  'and  why  do  you  look  at  me  with  such 
presuming  confidence?  Did  the  Duke  of  Braganza, 
did  my  husband,  charge  you  thus  to  treat  his  wife  in 
his  absence, — that  you  have  the  effrontery  to  open 
the  door  of  my  chamber,  without  so  much  as  thinking 
it  necessary  to  knock  once  for  permission  to  enter?— 

Did  my  Orlando  bid  you  use  me  thus? answer 

me :— or  who  else  has  set  you  on  so  grossly  to  insult 
me** 

* 

"  4  Lady/  answered  I,  somewhat  baffled  and  abashed 
by  the  spirited  manner  in  which  she  had  addreasted  me, 
'  I  am  sent  hither  by  authority  of  my  illustrious  mis- 
tress, and  I  must  have  audience  with  you  whether  you 
like  it  or  not :  the  complexion  of  my  fortunes,  Lady, 
is  changed;  and,  with  change  pf  fortune,  men  change 
their  habits  and  their,  nature, — as  I  have  now  do»e 
mine  1  I  am  Paulo  Michello  still ;  but  yon  no  longer 
behold  me  the  Paulo  Michello  living  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Braganza,  the  dependant  of  his  bounty! 
In  brief,  Lady,  I  am  come  to  be  a  wooer  to  you,  if 
you  will  have  me  such; — your  husband,  as  you  call 
him,  is  unworthy  of  the  title,  or  long  ere  this  he  would 
have  returned  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  his  posses- 
sion, of  which  you  make  so  proud  a  boast :  but  men  can 
be  fabe,  Lady, — false  as  women  are  fair.' 

"  Whether  pure  astonishment  had  sealed  the  lips  of 
the  lovely  Florentine,  or  every  faculty  was  now  ab- 
sorbed in  terror  and  dismay,  at  the  perfidious,  un- 
masked villain  who  appeared  before  her,  I  could  not 
at  that  precise  moment  determine :  but,  strange  to  say, 
■he  did  not  utter  one  word  of  reproach,  expressive  of 
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her  wounded  or  insulted  feelings;  and,  though  her 
soft,  celestial,  patient  countenance  was  as  a  dagger  te 
my  guilty  heart,  yet  she  spake  not 

"At  length  I  faltered  out— f  Lady,  I  wait  the  honor 
of  your  commands ;  the  Duchess  expects  me,  and  I 
must  shortly  attend  her,  with  the  result  of  the  conver- 
sation that  has  passed  between  us.9 

"  '  By  which  result  neither  Paulo  Michello  nor  the 
Duchess  will  be  much  benefited,'  said  she,  in  so  calm, 
dignified,  and  collected  a  tone  and  manner,  that,  har- 
dened villain  as  I  was,  I  felt  confounded  and  abashed 
at  my  own  effrontery ;  while  I  also  felt  the  conscious- 
ness how  much  superior  virtue  awes  when  vice  would 
attempt  to  shake  the  firm  basis  on  which  it  is  con* 
structed;  and  I  actually  trembled  beneath  the  ex- 
pression of  the  beauteous  orbs  which  were  now  fixed 
contemptuously  on  me,  as  the  lovely  Agatha  addressed 
me  in  the  following  impressive  words:— 

"  'To  expect  justice  and  humanity  from  one  who 
has  so  basely  renounced  them,  with  the  aggravated 
offence  of  having  also  betrayed  a  generous,  confiding, 
and  unsuspecting  master,  would,  I  know,  be  a  vain 
hope,  even  if  f  were  inclined  to  cherish  it.  But  do 
not  once  flatter  yourself,  Paulo  Michello,  that  I  am 
weak  enough  tamely  to  submit  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  your  infamous  and  cruel  designs,  because  I 
am  a  helpless  woman  at  this  immediate  crisis  of  my 
affairs,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  your  wicked 
machinations;  believe  not  that  you  shall  ever  succeed 
or  prosper  in  your  evil  intentions,  or  that  you  shall 
infect  me  with  fears  to  which  I  am  a  stranger.  I  am 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  his  honorable,  true, 
and  faithful  wife;  nor  will  I  ever  prove  false  to  my 
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noble  Lord :  and  frith  thee,  thou  something  worse,  or 
surely  less  than  man!~4biak'st  thou  for  suoh  a  reptile 
I  would  basely  contaminate  the  name  of  my  dear  and 
virtuous  Lord  ?  No,  I  will  rather  perish  fint  l«~Go 
to  the  Duchess,  then,  atid  prodaiin  my  marriage  wHh 
her  son,  aad  with  it  the  sentiments  of  my  firm,  un- 
daunted mind,  whidh  neither  you  nor  she  shell  ever 
change.  Tell  her  how  far  awe  welcome  death  will 
ha  to  me  than  thy  arms,  perfidious  monster  v-~teU  her 
that  a  virtuous  woman  ee*  freely  die,  but  never  live 
dishonored  I  But  mark  me,  Paulo  MfcheUo  I  should 
oae  spark  of  honor  yet  remain  unextinguished  in  that 
guilty  breast,  cherish  the  aspiring  ftame,  till  it  glows 
again  with  virtue,  before  repentance  may  arrive  too 
late  to  do  you  service,— and  I  swear,  P*uk>  Michelle, 
sever  to  betray  your  treachery  to  your  master/ 

"  *  And  will  you  swear  by  Heave*,  Lady,  to  forget 
the  wrong  1  have  now  done  you,  should  1  he  yet  fiuth* 
ful  to  my  trust,1  exclaimed  i,  m  the  most  breathless 
accents,  <  and  that  to  the  Dufce  you  never  will  reveal 
this  circumstance?' 

"  '  I  swear,  by  Heaven,  and  all  Us  holy  angel*,  that 
the  Duke  shall  never  he  informed  of  it  from  the  lips 
of  Agatha]'  cried  shes  I  should  he  even  return  in  this 
aad  state  of  my  tortured  feejjpgt,  and  enquire  the 
cause,  he  shall  never  know  thai  Paulo  Mfcbello  has 
deceived  him  I' 

u'l  take  you  mi  your  eftO,  I*dy/  exclaimed I; 
4  forgive  the  hold,  presutnuig  suit  I  have  offered  to 
your  immaculate  beauty  i  encouraged  by  the  Duches^ 
alas !  I  nave  been  unwittingly  led  on  to  this  base  en- 
•counter*  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  and  never  more  shall 
Paulo  AQchello  forget  his  duty  to  Braganaa's  bride !' 
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u  '  I  have  promised,  and  have  I  not  also  sworn  ?' 
uttered  the  beauteous  Florentine,  '  though  Orlando 
should  return  to-night,  I  will  not  betray  thee.9 

"  On  this  consolatory  assurance  of  your  lovely  mo* 
ther,  lady,  1  quitted  the  apartment,  in  which  I  had  so 
long  remained  to  her  an  intrusive  and  a  most  hateful 
guest ;  and,  repairing  to  my  own,  took  a  review  of  my 
past  conduct  with  horror,  and  the  bitterest  thorns  of 
compunction  goaded  my  feelings.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven that  I  had  been  left  to  these  reflections !  but  I 
was  destined  to  become  the  dupe  of  the  deep,  design- 
ing, artful  and  insinuating  Dowager,  as  well  as  being 
a  second  time  tempted  by  the  demon  avarice  :  in  an- 
swer, therefore,  to  the  inquiries  that  she  made  as  to 
how  I  had  succeeded  with  my  proffered  suit  to  the  fair 
Florentine,  I  artfully  evaded  any  particular  explana- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  part  of  the  pro- 
mised reward ;  and,  on  my  assuring  her  that  I  be- 
lieved a  little  time  would  conquer  the  repugnance 
which  the  yet  inflexible  beauty  discovered  towards  me, 
and  that  I  need  not  absolutely  despair  on  the  first  in- 
terview I  had  obtained  with  her  on  the  subject,  the 
Dowager  was  so  transported  by  the  intelligence,  that 
she  presented  me  with  a  gift  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
with  a  promise  of  five  more  to  be  paid  down  on  my 
actually  becoming  the  husband  of  the  then  supposed 
Agatha  Delcrusa.  Having  thus  secured  the  one  half 
of  this  ill-gotten  wealth,  at  the  expense  only  of  a  few 
dexterous  lies,  I  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
other  part  of  my  booty  while  yet  a  prospect  remained 
of  securing  it,  by  leading  the  Dowager  to  imagine 
that  I  should  obtain  the  possession  of  Agatha;  re- 
questing, therefore9  the  favour  of  my  illustrious  mis- 

c  4  b 
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tress,  that  she  would  not  use  any  authority  in  order  to 
enforce  her  commands  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  affair, 
but  leave  the  proud  beauty  solely  to  my  manage- 
ment, 1  continued  to  keep  both  ladies  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  each  other's  sentiments ;  while  the  castle 
of  Montault  continued  for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  greater  than  might  be  imagined  in  the 
Duke's  absence  from  his  lovely  bride  ! — but  villainy  at 
this  period,  lady,  was  not  to  triumph  over  the  faithful 
votaries  of  bright  and  unexampled  virtue. 

"  At  an  hoar  when  least  expected  by  the  wily 
Dowager,  the  perfidious  servant,  or  the  transported 
bride,  the  Duke  of  Braganza  suddenly  arrived  from 
Italy;  it  was  then  that  my  coward  conscience  was 
struck  as  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Heaven,  and  I  trem- 
bled, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  meet  the  mild  in- 
quiring glance  of  that  master  towards  whom  1  had 
performed  so  treacherous  a  part.  It  was  not  that  I 
feared  the  strict  performance  of  the  oath  of  the  Duke's 
lovely  wife,  that  I  dreaded  to  encounter  him,  because 
I  felt  well  assured  that  she  never  would  forfeit  it:  but 
it  was  the  heart-galling  pang  of  self-reproach  that 
preyed  on  my  vitals,  and  rendered  the  self-accusing 
blush  that  burned  high  upon  my  cheek  more  intoler- 
able to  me  than  the  flames  of  Etna's  fiery  gulph. 

u  In  short,  lady,  I  was  not  quite  a  villain,  and  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  looking  a  worthy,  honour- 
able man  in  the  face,  whom  I  had  so  basely  wronged, 
without  feeling  some  sense  of  remorse.  I  was  grown 
weary  of-  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  Duke,  be- 
sides being  in  continual  dread  of  exciting  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Dowager,  who  on  the  slightest  provocation 
would  have  exposed  me  to  my  master,  and  I  longed  for 
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an  opportunity  of  winging  my  flight  (to  ragitfae  Srhere 
I  could  lire  oa  better  terms  with  my  conscience,  and 
where  I  could  lay  out  the  property  which  1  had  so 
basely  acquired  to  some  advantage.  As  the  Diihe, 
however,  gave  me  no  pretext  to  find  fault,  and  the 
lovely  Agatha  no  cause  to  suspect  her  of  betraying  me 
to  her  husband,  1  could  not  well  make  a  speedy  re* 
treat  from  the  castle  of  Atontenlt :  but  I  artfully  took 
care,  etch  wwocmive  day,  to  inspire  the  Duke,  kind 
and  indulgent  as  he  ever  was,  with  fresh  disgust  to- 
wards oie;  and  he  one  morning  giving  me  some  parti- 
cular directions  about  his  concerns,  I  chose  wilfully  to 
neglect  them :  upon  which,  being  questioned  haugh- 
tily by  him  as  to  the  motives  for  my  repeatedly  dis- 
obeying his  commands,  and  altogether  making  use  of 
such  extraordinary  conduct, — I  answered  instantly, 
that  I  did  not  care  whether  he  approved  of  it  or  not, 
aad  dnt,  if  he  pleased,  I  was  willing  to  quit  his  eer- 
vioe  immediately* 

"  '  Repeat  those  words  again,'  exclaimed  bo,  '  -awl 
you  shall  instantly  he  gone/ 

"  Lady,  I  had  the  audacity  not  only  to  repeat  them, 
but  to  laugh  in  his  ince:— upon  which  he  was  00 
highly  infuriated  with  passion  as  to  give  me  a  blow ! — 
*o  unexpectedly,  indeed,  that  I  was  nearly  daggered 
by  its  force-  but.  quickly  recovering,  I  darted  on  him 
a  look  of  demoniacal  vengeance,  while,  as  I  retreated 
towards  the  door,  I  emphatically  prenennced  «— 

"  *  It  is  the  first  and  it  shall  be  the  last  insult  ever 
received  by  me  from  proud  Braganaa's  wealthy  Lord. 
For  this  Mow  you  have  my  eternal,  mortal  hate! 
Bight  and  mom,  my  hearty  curses  1  and  for  my  re- 
venge, it  shall  come  hereafter. — Till  that  time,  PanJo 
Mkhello  bids  you  a  long  farewell,  Bragaaxa !' 
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'*  With  these  words  I  departed  for  ever  from  the 
presence  of  the  greatly  astonished  and  highly  in- 
censed Duke ;  and,  hurrying  to  my  chamber,  where  I 
had  all  ready  for  my  immediate  flight,  secured  my 
treasure  within  a  secret  part  of  my  rest,  rushed  down 
the  staircase,  and  darted  out  of  the  castle  gates;  from 
thence  to  the  bosom  of  a  thick  wood,  where  I  con- 
cealed myself  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  my  breath 
and  dispose  of  my  baggage :  and,  without  waiting  to 
consider  what  plan  I  should  adopt,  walked  immedi- 
ately to  the  sea-side,  and  took  a  boat  to  one  of  the 
ships  then  preparing  to  set  sail  from  the  harbour, 
inquiring  of  the  captain  to  what  place  he  was  bound, 
and  whether  he  had  room  for  a  passenger :— his  an- 
swer was, — 

-  "  '  For  twenty ;  I  am  bound  for  Italy  :'  to  which  I 
replied,  *  I  am  your  man  then,9  and,  leaping  on  board, 
paid  the  money  for  my  passage  to  the  captain,  be- 
stowed my  baggage  very  commodiously,  drank  a  glass 
of  grog  to  the  health  of  Braganza's  lovely  bride,  and 
in  a  few  hours  beheld  myself  far  distant  from  the 
white  cliffs  of  Cromer,  scudding  under  easy  sail,  and 
possessed  of  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  instead 
of  the  scanty  wages  of  honourable  industry — with 
a  crafty  head  and  a  worthless  heart !— but  what  of  that  ? 
I  had  a  full  purse  to  bear  them  company ;  the  golden 
calf  to  which  all  nations  bow  with  reverence,  and  to 
which  even  kings  pay  homage;  and,  although  con- 
science still  upbraided  me,  I  refused  to  listen  to  its 
warning  voice,  and  resolved  to  begin  the  world  anew, 
with  different  principles  and  feelings  to  those  with 
which  I.  had  hitherto  commenced  my  early  days.  I  was 
now  a  man  of  independence  and  property,  and  I  de- 
termined to  increase  it  by  every  effort  in  my  power, 
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the  means  which  I  was  to  make  use  of  being  to  me  of 
little  moment. 

«  Lady,  I  will  not  dwell  long  upon  the  recital  of 
what  those  means  were*  Such  a  detail  would  only 
shock  the  delicacy  of  your  feelings,  and  add  to  the 
horror  and  disgust  with  which  you  now  behold  me.  I 
very  quickly  joined  a  host  of  lawless  men,  who,  plun- 
dering on  the  high  seas,  regarded  no  other  earthly 
object  but  rapine  and  every  species  of  infamy  that 
stratagem  could  invent  to  rob  the  unwary  and  the  cre- 
dulous victims  who  happened  to  fall  a  prey  to  their 
snares.  With  this  band  of  pirates,  for  I  could  call 
them  nothing  else,  I  became  connected  for  a  length  of 
time;  and,  being  possessed  of  considerably  more  pro- 
perty than  any  of  my  associates,  they  unanimously  de- 
cided that  I  should  be  their  captain,  Hasrac  second  in  » 
command,  and  M anfrida  third,  while  the  rest  were  only 
to  be  subservient  to  our  authority ;  and  each  having 
sworn  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  me  as  their  leader,  we 
once  more  began  our  career  under  the  prosperous 
gales  of  good  fortune,  coasting  and  pirating  on  the 
high  seas  with  considerable  success,  or  sometimes  re- 
tiring to  the  place  of  our  rendezvous,  to  revel  and 
make  merry  with  the  good  cheer  we  had  constantly 
provided  for  us.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  there  was 
an  old  hermitage,  so  artfully  contrived,  and  hid  in  em- 
bowering shades,  that  no  one  could  have  imagined 
that  it  had  ever  been  the  abode  of  mortal  man ;  it  was 
beneath  this  hermitage  that  we  formed  a  subterranean 
passage,  in  which  we  concealed  our  plunder  and 
wealth ;  and,  I  shudder  now  as  1  relate  it,  it  was  to 
this  dark  and  secret  abode  that  we  dragged  the  unfor- 
tunate individuals  whom  we  treacherously  surprised 
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and  stripped  or  their  property ;  and  who,   if  they 

once  resisted,  were  devoted  to tremble  not,  lady, 

white  1  pronounce  that  death  was  the  consequence  of 
any  refractory  conduct  on  the  pert  of  the  wretched 
victims,  till  1  countermanded  the  inhuman  ardec,  ami 
arrested  the  filial  blow. 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  t"  exclaimed  our  lovely  he 
rotoe,  shuddering  at  this  confession  of  the  miserable 
Paulo;  "and  heard  you  no  warning  voice  then  to 
deter  you  from  the  commission  of  crimes  so  dreadful  ? 
Felt  you  no  pity,  no  remorse  f  — alas  t  and  do  I  new 
gene  on  the  face  of  a  murderer!" 

u  No !  by  the  immortal  Powers  that  tempeit  the 
winds  ami  the  waves ;— murderer  1  am  none,  lady  1" 
replied  Paulo,  considerably  affected  by  the  terrom 
which  he  saw  were  so  deeply  impressed  on  every 
lineament  of  her  lovely  countenance :  "  I  have  been 
guilty,  cruel,  treacherous,  perfidious,— but  sever  would 
I  permit  a  drop  of  human  blood  to  be  shed  in  my  pre- 
sence or  by  my  order*  No  t~-viiiain  that  i  was,  yet 
still  that  pang  is  spared  to  me,  and  I  call  Heaven  to 
witness  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  saving  lives  bnt 
never  of  destroying  any." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  etadeimed  Agutfea,  claiming 
her  hands  in  fervent  devotion,  "  forgive  my  emotion, 
and  proceed  with  your  narrative." 

"  Yes,  Lady,"  continued  Paulo,  "  there  were  net 
only  moments  when  I  was  visited  with  remorse,  when 
my  heart  felt  pity,  but  when  it  also  mourned  in  silent 
anguish  and  contrition  over  the  depraved  and  unwor- 
thy actions  I  had  been  guilty  of;  and  when  1  would 
willingly  have  yielded  to  repentance,  had  any  warning 
voice  been  near  at  hand  to  whisper  -consolation  to  my 
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wounded  soul.  But  alas !  1  had  no  human  being  to 
whom  I  could  unburthen  the  secret  of  my  heart ;  for, 
had  I  once  committed  myself  with  the  lawless  and  fe- 
rocious men  with  whom  I  associated,  they  would  have 
shown  me  no  mercy,  but,  plundering  me  of  all  my 
property,  have  sacrificed  my  life  to  their  brutal  re* 
venge,  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  their  society,  and  re- 
signing the  authority  with  which  they  had  invested  me. 
Silence,  therefore,  impenetrable  silence,  was  the  only 
alternative  I  could  adopt  :•  for  I  began  to  be  heartily 
tired  of  the  dreadful  scenes  of  rapine  and  riot,  of 
excess  and  debauchery,  to  which  1  was  constantly 
exposed ;  and,  as  I  had  now  acquired  a  vast  addition 
to  my  former  sum  of  wealth,  would  very  willingly 
have  resigned  my  command  over  this  ferocious  set  of 
men.  Besides,  lady,  I  had  some  incbnation  to  visit  a 
second  time  my  native  country,  which  was  Italy.  1 
had  a  mother  there  in  the  most  abject  state  of  poverty, 
and  I  had  yet  a  spark  of  nature  in  my  composition, 
which  revived  my  affection  for  her,  and  reminded  me 
of  the  sufferings  she  might  be  undergoing.  Obtain* 
ing,  therefore,  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time  from 
my  dissolute  companions,  I  set  sail  for  that  country, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  my  mother  to  re* 
side  with  me.  Lady,  I  did  so.  The  old  woman  was 
transported  with  joy  to  behold  her  profligate  son,  and, 
seeing  that  I  had  returned  wealthy  and  rich,  was  not 
very  delicate  or  scrupulous  in  inquiring  by  what 
means  I  had  become  possessed  of  this  property,  but 
very  gladly  accepted  of  my  offer  to  provide  for  her 
future  maintenance,  and  te  return  with  me  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine :  previously  to  which,  however,  I 
bad  some  business  to  transact  in  Denmark,  and  took 
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my  mother  with  me,  intending  to  arrange  my  journey 
homewards  and  to  take  shipping  from  that  place. 

"  As  I  had  left  Mysis,  which  was  the  name  of  my 
mother,  at  a  cottage  till  my  return  from  my  negotia- 
tion, and  entertained  no  apprehension  for  her  safety,  I 
had  wandered  many  miles  beyond  the  boundaries 
which  I  had  at  first  prescribed  to  myself,  and,  passing 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters  as  the  deep  shades  of 
evening  were  coming  on,  I  entered  there  as  a  pilgrim, 
and  was  entertained  by  the  holy  friars  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner.  Lady,  you  are  no  stranger  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters !" 

On  the  first  mention  of  this  convent,  our  heroine 
had  started  with  involuntary  surprise,  to  which  suc- 
ceeded the  tenderest  recollections  of  the  many  happy, 
peaceful  days  she  had  passed  in  the  society  of  the  dear 
Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare  beneath  its  sequestered  walls. 

"  You  know  then  that  I  was  educated  in  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Sisters,  and  perhaps  born  there," 
uttered  Agatha,  with  symptoms  of  the  most  impatient 
curiosity. 

To  this  Paulo,  after  a  pause,  replied : — 

"  There  is  not  a  circumstance  of  your  whole  life, 
lady,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted : — but  of  this  be 
certain, — you  were  not  born  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Holy  Sisters,  though  taken  there  at  a  most  tender  pe- 
riod of  your  infancy.  But  to  proceed  with  my  rela- 
tion. As  I  said  before,  I  knew  that  Mysis  was  well 
housed  in  the  cottage  where  I  had  left  her  till  my  re- 
turn ;  and,  being  pressed  by  the  holy  fathers  to  pass 
the  night  at  the  convent,  I  readily  consented,  being 
overpowered  with  weariness  and  fatigue :  but  at  sup- 
per I  thought  they  questioned  me  strangely,  and  I 
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heartily  repented  that  I  had  yielded  to  their  solicita- 
tion;— for  one  of  the  fathers,  lifting  up  his  cowl, 
glared  upon  me  with  distended  eyes,  and  impatiently 
demanded  to  know  what  I  had  seen  as  I  bent  my  way 
to  the  holy  cloisters  ? 

"  '  Seen,  holy  father  !9  repeated  I,  trembling  be- 
neath his  gaze, '  truly,  nothing !' 

"  To  which  he  slowly  replied,— 

«  c  Truly  thou  could'st  not  see  less. — Nor  heard  st 
thou  nought  of  the  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder 
that  was  committed  near  the  walls  of  this  holy  sanc- 
tuary late  on  yesternight?' 

" '  Murder  ?  horrible !'  exclaimed  I : '  I  have  heard 
of  none,  father  ;  on  whom,  by  whom,  committed  V 

" '  An  English  gentleman,'  rejoined  he, '  hath  foully 
and  treacherously  surprised  a  noble  cavalier,  waylaid 
and  murdered  him,  as  he  was  journeying  homewards 
to  his  chateau ;  after  which  most  foul  and  horrible 
deed  the  assassin  fled ; — no  one  knows  whither,  but  a 
high  reward  is  offered  to  whomsoever  shall  chance  to 
find  him.  He  cannot  be  far  hence,  for  he  was  despe- 
rately wounded  in  the  encounter.  Their  cause  of 
quarrel  was  a  beauteous  lady,  to  whom  the  cavalier 
was  paying  honourable  court — the  Lady  Matilda  St 
Clare ;  a  lady  of  most  spotless  excellence  and  discre- 
tion.' 

"  The  Lady  Matilda  St  Clare !"  exclaimed  Aga- 
tha, in  wonder  and  astonishment ;  "  my  lovely  moni- 
tress,  and  friend  of  my  early  youth, — was  it  she, 
Paulo  ?" 

"  I  know  but  of  one  Lady  Matilda  St  Clare,"  ut- 
tered Paulo,  "  who  is  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Holy  Sisters,  and  it  was  her  of  whom  the  father  spoke 
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with  such  reverence.—-— On  this  intelligence  f  de- 
parted, lady,  at  the  break  of  mom,  from  the  holy  sanc- 
tuary, after  exprewing  every  visible  sign  of  concern 
and  horror  at  the  commission  of  so  foal  a  deed;  bat, 
Heaven  pardon  me,  I  was  more  elated  at  the  pronpect 
of  meeting  in  my  path  the  wounded  man,  and  of  ob- 
taining the  high  and  rich  reward  which  was  offered 
for  his  detection,  than  disposed  to  lament  over  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  murdered  gentleman !  hastily  bid- 
ding farewell,  therefore,  to  the  ghostly  confessors,  I 
struck  into  a  neighbouring  forest,  where  I  searched 
into  every  bush  and  brake,  la  order  to  trace  the  object 
of  my  inquiry ;  whom  I  imagined,  from  the  account  I 
had  beard,  could  not  have  been  very  tar  distant,  aid 
had  either  feinted  with  the  loss  of  Wood,  or  probably 
had  already  expired  I— but  my  search  was  u&awjling, 
and  my  thirst  of  gold  disappointed;  and*  heartily 
cursing  my  folly,  and  the  wounded  men  lor  having  ex* 
posed  me  to  such  unnecessary  trouble  without  either 
gain  or  profit  of  aay  hind,  1  halted  at  a  solitary  ale- 
house ia  order  to  procure  some  refreshment :.  the  roas- 
ter of  which  was  a  surly  kind  «f  a  fellow,  who  at  first 
would  have  refitted  me  admittance,  on  the  wore  of 
not  wishing  to  ba  dtoiurbed  at  so  late  an  hour. 

"  <  Then  what  the  devil  do  you  hang  that  sign  over 
your  door  for  ?'  cried  I.  '  It  purports  that  this  home 
is  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  doet  it  not  ?— 
and  I  beg  you  will  let  me  know  by  what  authority  yoi 
refuse  a  shelter  to  your  guests,  who,  weary  with  tjke 
fatigues  of  journeying,  stand  in  need  of  refreshnumk! 

"  c  You  mast  promise,  thes,  that  you  wiM  depart  as 
soon  as  you  are  satisfied/  tried  the.  surly,  ho*tf  51 
have  but  one  roam,  and  that  is  at  present  <KCUpe4  ty 
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tk  quiet,  honest,  sober  gentleman,  whti  has  paid  me 
very  handsomely  lor  a  night's  lodging ;  and  I  would 
not  willingly  have  any  disturbance  while  he  is  taking 
Ub  rest' 

"  On  this  intelligence  my  curiosity  was  roused,  and  I 
determined  to  see  the  'quiet,  honest,  sober  gentlemad' 
before  I  should  depart  from  this  remote  and  solitary 
.  habitation.  Divesting  my  tone,  therefore,  of  its  natu* 
ral  asperity,  and  assuming  a  look  of  the  most  gentle 
and  friendly  nature,  I  pleaded  the  motive  of  extreme 
weariness  for  my  impatience,  and  entreated  mine  host 
to  give  riie  a  night's  lodging,  too,  if  he  coald  in  any 
shape  grant  me  that  favour* 

"  '  Come,'  died  I,  depositing  my  puns'  in  his  hands 
at  the  same  moment,  '  one  guest  is  as  good  as  another 
when  they  can  affbrd  to  pay  for  what  they  eall  for,  and 
ft  ward  the  host  liberally  for  his  trouble/ 
.  "  These  last  words  operated  tike  ma&tc  oft  the  fool* 
ings  of  mine  host)  and  the  doer  flew  wmI*  upon  Hi 
hinges  to  admit  me.  '  Marinett*,'  cried  he,  addi*es6»ng 
an  excessively  pretty-looking  girl,  who  was  seated  at 
work  at  a  table, '  though  the  hour  is  late,  yet  I  cannot 
turn  honest*  quiet,  orderly  gentlemen  out  on  the  fo* 
re*t>  While  I  have  a  warm  fire-side,  and  a  flask  of 
good  Rhenish,  to  invite  them  to  partake  Of.  Conie,  be- 
stir thoe,  wench,  mid  make  way  for  the  honest  gentle- 
man>  who  seem*  sadly  Weary >  and  haste  thee  and  get 
him  some  refreshment  ere  he  be  famished.' 

u  '  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  my  pretty  maiden,9  ut- 
tered 1 1  drawing  a  chair  to  the  lovely  girl,  and  seating 
myself  without  further  ceremony ;  ( nor  do  you,  my 
good  host,  put  yoftrself  out  of  the  way  on  my  ac- 
count 3—1  shall  do  very  well  till  you  are  juite  ready, 
since  you  are  willing,  to  serve  me.' 
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"  The  girl  looked  at  me  with  smiling  sunbelt},  and 
the  host  with  the  warmest  approbation ! — and  during 
sapper,  which  to  say  truth  was  none  of  the  moat  Ordi- 
nary, I  had  several  opportunities  of  conversing  iritfc 
my  host  and  the  pretty  black-eyed  Marinetta  :  but  I 
cautiously  avoided  making  any  inquiries  respecting 
their  sleeping  guest,  whom  they  were  so  unwilling  to 
have  molested.  As  there  was  an  absolute  necessity, 
however,  for  making  some  arrangements  for  my  re* 
pose,  Marinetta  at  length  asked  her  father,  (for  90 1 
supposed  him,)  where  the  gentleman  was  to  retire  for 
the  night  ? — at  which  mine  host  seemed  perplexed. 

"  '  Why,  I  tell  you  how  we  must  manage,  Mari- 
netta/ cried  he :  *  you  must  put  this  honest  gentleman 
into  my  bed,  and  as  there  are  two  beds  in  the  room  in 
which  the  other  gentleman  is,  I  will  just  go  and  ask 
leave  to  lie  down  on  one  of  them  for  a  few  hours.  It 
won't  be  long  before  the  morning,  and  I  don't  mind 
for  once  going  to  roost  with  my  clothes  on,  to  oblige  a 
civil,  honest  customer.' 

"  c  But,  dear  uncle,'  uttered  Marinetta,  greatly  em- 
barrassed ;  '  have  you  not  promised — have  you  not 
faithfully  promised  to  let  no  one  enter  where  the  gen* 
tleman  is  ?  and  would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  disturb  him 
now  that  he  is  sleeping  ?' 

"  '  Why,  that  is  true,  wench !'  returned  mine  host, 
'  I  did  promise,  and  I  dont  like  vastly  to  break  Ay 
word.' 

"  '  Nor  shall  you,  mine  host,'  cried  I ; '  promises  are 
sacred  things ;  and  I  will  rather  sit  me  by  the  fire  all 
night  than  disturb  the  gentleman,  who  perhaps  stands 
more  in  need  of  rest  than  I  do  at  the  present  moment.' 

" '  Yet  at  the  present  moment  I  believe  he  is  not  much 
inclined  to  rest,  Sir/  was  the  reply  of  Marinetta;  but 
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the  look  which  accompanied  the  words  spoke  volumes, 
And  I  instantly  suspected  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  had  concealed  a  murderer  in  their  dwel- 
ling; and  that  this  honest,  quiet,  sober  gentleman 
was  no  other  than  the  wounded  man^  of  whom  I  had 
so  long  been  in  search  in  the  forest,  and  the  assassin 
who  had  so  basely  murdered  the  Count  near  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Sisters. 

"  By  no  means  willing  to  disclose  my  suspicions, 
however,  I  sunk  into  almost  abstracted  silence  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and  as  the  pretty  Marinetta 
had  retired,  I  pretended  to  be  asleep,  and  thus  eluded 
the  observation  of  mine  host,  who,  imagining  me  to  be 
fast  locked  in  downy  slumbers,  left  me  to  enjoy  them, 
while  I  heard  him  softly  unclose  the  door  of  a  cham- 
ber above,  and  call  Marinetta,  who  answered  in  a 
whisper, — 

"  '  Yes,  but  the  lamp  is  out !' 

"  '  Are  you  certain  that  the  bolt  is  fest,  and  that  he 
cannot  escape  ?— is  all  secure  below  ?'  inquired  he. 

"  '  Lord,  uncle,  do  you  think  that  he  can  fly  out  of 
the  key-hole,  or  run  up  the  chimney  ?'  said  Marinetta 
in  the  same  under  key. 

"  '  But  I  am  woundily  afraid  of  the  stranger  be- 
low,9 rejoined  the  host :  '  yet  he  is  snoring  away  like 
a  travelling  tinker ;  zounds,  if  he  should  once  dis- 
cover that  I  have  a  murderer  in  my  house,  he  will 
take  the  captain  and  obtain  the  reward  first !  and  what 
shall  I  get? — a  rope  twisted  about  my  neck  for  having 
concealed  him  from  the  power  of  justice !' 

"  '  Well,  but  how  do  you  know  that  Captain  Sin- 
gleton is  the  murderer  of  the  Count  after  all,  uncle  V 
cried  Marinetta,  '  and  how  shocking  it  would  be  to 
have  him  taken  up  only  on  suspicion !' 
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.  "  <  Hold  your  fools  prate,'  rejoined  the  host  in  an 
angry  tone,  k  and  meddle  not  with  matters  that  don't 
concern  you.  What !  belike,  yon  would  have  me  lose 
five .  hundred  pounds  because  of  your  soft  melting 
teats ;  but  I  won't,  busy  I  I  know  that  Captain  Sin- 
gleton had  a  grudge  towards  the  Count,  and  that  he  k 
the  man  who  waylaid  and  murdered .  him,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  up  to  justice  to-morrow  morning.  I 
would  not  spare  him  if  he  were  my  own  rather;  so  gel 
to  bed,  you  silly  toad,  and  say  nothing  about  the 
matter.' 

a  No  answer  being  returned  to  this  consolatory 
speech,  and  the  door  being  again  softly  shut,  I  con- 
cluded that  Marinetta  had  obeyed  her  uncle :  for  pre- 
sently he  returned,  and,  swallowing  a  large  glass  of 
brandy,  fell  into  a  profound  and  heavy  slumber,  I  at 
the  same  moment  snoring  as  loud  as  I  was  able  on 
purpose  to  lure  both  him  and  Marinetta  into  the  sup- 
position of  my  being  asleep  >— and  now,  lady,  having 
so  freely  confessed  all  my  faults  to  you  without  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  truth,  permit  me  also  to 
disclose  to  you  the  real  situation  of  my  feelings  at  the 
moment  I  discovered  that  my  suspicions  were  verified 
of  the  stranger  in  this  solitary  abode.  One  senti- 
ment alone  now  influenced  my  bosom  towards  him,  of 
so  irresistible  a  nature,  thht  I  'could  not  repel  its 
force ;  and  that  sentiment  was  a  determination  to  save 
him  from  the  grasp  of  the  hungry  lion  who  only 
awaited  to  destroy  him.  Perhaps  the  voice  of  the 
compassionate  angel  who  had  pleaded  for  him  might 
have  had  some  tendency  to  awaken  this  new  and  spon- 
taneous feeling  in  my  hitherto  mercenary  breast ;  I 
will  not  say  that  the  sympathy  I  felt  for  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  entirely  produced  by  t?y  own  sensations, 
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or  that  it  was  not,  in  part  at  least,  reflected  from  the 
pity  of  Marinetta ;  but,  once  having  determined,  ray 
actios*  wqs  prompt,  and  immediately  put  into  execu- 
tion ;  lor,  extinguishing  the  lamp  that  was  burning  on 
the  table,  I  softly  crept  up  the  staircase,  and  tapped  at 
the  door  of  Marinetta's  chamber,  which  was  opposite 
to  that  where  the  stranger  was  sleeping.  Calling  her 
'by  her  name,  and  bidding  her  fear  nothing,  as  I 
came  to  offer  her  no  harm,  she  quickly  appeared,  and 
gently  demanded  to  know  what  I  wanted  I 

*  '  T<\  save  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  suspected 
man,'  uttered  I,—*  whom  your  uncle  would  basely  be- 
tray for  the  mercenary  love  of  gain!  I  heard  you 
vainly  plead  for  the  persecuted  being  now  beneath 
your  roof,— bat  your  uncle  was  deaf  to  compassion. 
You  appear  to  have  a  disposition  to  befriend  the 
stranger  in  his  hapless  situation.— If  so,  delay  not  a 
moment  in  accomplishing  so  benevolent  an  intention ; 
—unclose  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  conduct  me  to 
his  presence.     I  will  yet  find  means  to  save  him.1 

«  I  followed  the  light  step  of  Marinette,  quick  as 
the  lightning's  vivid  flash ;  ipbe,  softly  letting  fall  a 
bolt,  admitted  me  to  the  chamber  of  the  sleeping 
man. — The  countenance  which  I  now  beheld  resem- 
bled not  that  of  a  cold-blooded  assassin,  but  was  the 
noblest  and  most  benevolent  my  eyes  had  ever  yet 
encountered, 

" 4  Ah !  wherefore  does  he  yet  deep  so  soundly, 
when  danger  is  so  near  at  hand  ?*  cried  Marinetta, 
breathing  her  balmy  lips  over  him.  <  No,  he  is  not  a 
murderer !  he  could  not  sleep  thus  had  he  ever  done 
so  foul  a  deed.    Awake,  Captain  Singleton,  awake  V 

u  The  sleeper  opened  his  eyes,  rested  them  first  on 
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the  fair  face  of  Marinetta,  and  then  gazed  on  me  in 
wild  amazement 

"  1  then  explained  the  full  intention  and  purpose  of 
my  visit ; — and  implored  him  to  arise,  and  betake  him- 
self to  immediate  flight,  as  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing his  existence. 

"  '  And  whither  should  I  fly  V  uttered  he,  *  a  mise- 
rable, outcast,  unhappy  wretch,  without  the  means  of 

supporting  life,  which  is  now  a  burthen  to  me  ! A 

perfidious  friend  robbed  me  of  the  affections  of  the 
woman  that  my  soul  adored. — Burning  with  rage  and 
jealousy,  I  challenged  him  to  meet  me  near  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Sisters. — We  fought  desperately ! 
he  wounded  me  slightly ;  I  Aim,  1  fear,  mortally.  But 
I  am  no  murderer!  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  am 
not  the  murderer  of  the  Count  Sadaskie.  We  met  as 
gentlemen,  not  as  assassins :  he  had  the  same  chance 
of  advantage  over  me  as  I  over  him ; — and  if  the  en- 
counter has  been  fetal  to  one  of  us,  I  lament  the  ca- 
tastrophe as  the  most  unfortunate  incident,  of  my 
whole  life,  but  1  consider  it  no  stain  on  my  principles, 
or  disgrace  to  my  feelings.  I  never  yet  knowingly  did 
an  iiyury  to  mortal  man !' 

"  '  Tou  are,  then,  worthy  of  every  roan's  assistance 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  Sir,9  cried  I ;  *  and,  stranger  as 
I  am,  I  implore  you  to  accept  of  my  services,  and  offer 
you  my  protection.  I  have  the  means  to  protect  you, 
and  am  ready  to  be  the  companion  of  your  flight-Be 
not  tardy,  then,  but  hasten  and  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Paulo  MicheUo  I' 

"  Lady,  there  was  no  time  for  Captain  Singleton  to 
offer  me  an  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude,  for  the 
tints  of  the  roseate  morning  were  already  breaking 
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through  the  sky;  and,  while  Marinetta  locked  the 
door  on  her  sleeping  uncle,  the  captain  was  completely 
dressed,  and  leady  to  depart. 

"  <  Marinetta,9  uttered  I,  '  you  will  have  little 
chance  of  happiness  with  so  brutal  a  relation,  after 
this  occurrence  has  taken  place.9 

"  '  Yet  1  repent  not  of  the  steps  1  have  taken,9  ut- 
tered she,  '  I  shall  never  repent  of  doing  an  act  of 
kindness  for  a  fellow-creature.-~My  uncle  never  used 
me  well,  and— »and  »■■■  ■  ;  ■.*  She  blushed  a  deep  and 
rosy  red,  for  I  had  taken  her  hand  to  bid  her  farewell; 
The  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  and,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  could  not  resign  the  hand  which  she  had  so  in- 
nocently placed  in  mine. 

"  <  Marinetta,'  cried  I,  '  a  third  companion  will  be 
no  incumbrance  either  to  me  or  the  Captain,  in  the 
progress  of  our  journey  hence.  One  word  decides  it ; 
can  you  trust  to  the  honour  of  a  man  who  will  never 
desert  ypu  through  life  ?' 

"  Whether  the  pretty  lips  of  Marinetta  actually 
pronounced  yes !  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  as  she  kept  her 
hand  fast  locked  in  minet  1  took  her  silence  for  eon-* 
sent,  and  hurried  her  away  from  the  lonesome  and 
uncomfortable  dwelling  in  which  she  had  so  long 
been,  the  servant  and  the  slave  of  an  arbitrary,  un* 
kind,  and  sordid  relation ! 

"  The  first  plan  I  adopted  in  order  to  elude  the  vi- 
gilaneQ  of  any  pursuer  was  to  ejiange  our  habiliments: 
to  those  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  the  shrine  of  Lo* 
retto.  We  therefore  passed  on  unmolested,  except 
that  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Marinetta  sometimes  att 
traoted  the  observation  of  the  holy  fathers,  at  the 
neighbouring  convents  at  which  we  stopt  to  take  re* 

c.  4  D 
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reshments,  as  was  the  established  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, and  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  sacred  law. — Conse- 
quently no  intrusive  questions  were  asked,  or  inquiries 
made,  respecting  our  situation  or  affairs.  We  were 
pilgrims,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  the 
respect  and  the  humanity  of  the  holy  fathers. 

"  But  is  it  not  a  sin  to  assume  a  yirtue  which  we 
are  conscious  does  not  belong  to  us  ?"  inquired  our 
lovely  heroine,  "  and  methinks  the  assumption  of  reli- 
gion is  the  most  unpardonable,  for  it  is  then  sinning 
against  Heaven  itself!9' 

To  which  Paulo  gravely  replied,— 

"  It  is  an  accusation  the  justice  of  which  I  cannot 
deny,  lady ;  but,  granting  it  to  be  so,  I  had  no  alter- 
native to  make  choice  of  in  so  perilous  an  undertaking, 
and  1  proceeded  with  my  fugitives  without  interrup- 
tion, till  we  arrived  in  safety  at  the  cottage  in  which  I 
had  left  Mysis,  my  mother :  to  whom  I  did  not  then 
impart  the  misfortunes  of  Captain  Singleton ;  but  as 
toMarinetta,  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  truth — that  I 
had  run  away  with  the  pretty  damsel,  fallen  in  love 
with,  and  intended  to  marry  her : — and  I  kept  my 
word,  lady.  I  married  Marinetta,  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  your  little  waiting-maid.  Beda  is  the  only 
child  of  Paulo  Michello." 

"  And  does  not  Paulo  Michello  love  his  only 
child  ?"  inquired  Agatha,  with  a  look  so  expressive  of 
hei*  feelings,  that  he  quickly  answered,  although  with 
a  mournful  sigh, — 

a  Can  you  doubt  it,  lady  ? — I  loved  her  mother!  fe- 
rocious and  unfeeling  as  I  was,  I  loved  her  mother ; 
is  it  not  natural,  then,  that  I  should  love  the  child  of 
that  mother?    The  lion,  lady,  does  not  forsake  hn 
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cube.  He  is  watchful  in  the  hour  of  danger  that  no 
harm  shall  assail  his  young  ones.  Think  you  I  have 
leas  feeling,  as  a  man,  that  your  word  contains  so 
sharp  a  rebuke?' 

Agatha  had  indeed  uttered  these  words  somewhat 
incautiously ;  but  she  thought  of  the  description  that 
little  Beda  had  once  given  of  her  mother.  She  had 
said  that  her  mother  had  died  broken-hearted :— and, 
were  this  true,  Paulo  M  ichello  had  not  treated  her 
kindly  :— who,  again  sighing  deeply,  proceeded  with 
his  narrative. 

"  1  had  offered  protection  to  an  unfortunate  man, 
Lady,  in  a  moment  of  the  most  imminent  peril  to  his 
life,  and  I  had  taken  every  means  to  secure  his  imme- 
diate safety,'  by  removing  him  from  a  place  where  all 
circumstances  combined  to  blacken  and  disgrace  his 
character ;  and  where  he  would  instantly  have  been 
delivered  up  to  the  power  of  justice :  for,  with  respect 
to  his  innocence  there  was  no  proof,  and  unless  he  had 
better  grounds  for  substantiating  the  feet  he  had  told 
me  than  bare  assertion,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  the  Count  Sadaskie,  and 
doubtless  have  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  laws  of  the 
country.  From  this  fete  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  escaping ;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  reminding  him  that 
the  sooner  we  set  sail  from  Denmark  the  better.  I  had 
some  fears  too  for,my  pretty  Marinetta,  on  the  score 
of  the  revengeful  disposition  of  her  brutal  uncle; 
who,  I  imagined,  would  take  every  step  to  arrest  our 
flight.  We  consequently  embarked  on  board  of  a 
Danish  vessel  at  break  of  day,  and,  when  fairly  sailing 
on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  I  congratulated  both  my 
fugitives  on  the  impossibility  c*4  their  now  being  over* 
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taken*  As  to  the  lively  Mariaetta,  she  seemed  to  en- 
dure Ho  fears,  save  the  thought  alone  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  me ;  of  which  I  assured  her  there  was  not 
the  slightest  apprehension.— In  short,  lady,  my  vanity, 
Which  had  hitherto  lain  dormatat  with  reftpect  to  the 
other  sex,  was  gratif  ed  and  flattered  by  possessing  the 
affections  of  so  fair  a  creature.  It  was  the  first  woman 
who  had  ever  confessed  that  she  truly  loved  me ;  and 
1  tnust  have  been  a  brute>  even  of  the  most  savage 
/  land,  not  to  have  requited  the  lively  marks  of  tender- 

ness which  she -so  strongly  evinced  towards  me* 

"  Bnt  to  tranquillize  the  agitated  spirits  of  the 
unfortunate  Captain,  I  found  a  task  by  no  means  easy 
I  had  procured  for  him  every  comfort  and  accommo- 
dation that  circumstances  would  admit  of,  for  which  I 
received  the  most  fervent  acknowledgments  of  his 
gratitude :  but  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  he 
sunk  into  abstracted  fits  of  melancholy,  and  when  I 
attempted  to  6ffer  him  consolation,  and  whisper  peace 
to  has  wounded  feelings,  he  would  press  my  hand, 
faintly  murmur  out  the  name  of  Matilda,  and  often- 
times rush  wildly  itito  his  cabin,  to  conceal  from  fur- 
ther observation  the  deep,  corroding  anguish  of  an 
exquisitely  feeling,  but  puinfolly  oppressed  and  tor- 
tured, heart." 
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CHAPTER  XXX'. 


M  How  from  the  finny  jubjects  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men 
And,  from  their  watfry  empire,  recollect 
All  that  may  men  *ptm>ve,  «r;qph  MedL  - 
A  maa  whom  both  tie  iftters  and  the  vnd, 
In  that  vast  ienais-oourt,  have  made  the  bail 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreat*  you  pity  him. 
He  asks  of  you  that  never  used  to  beg !'' 


"  At  length  we  arrived,  by  a .  aoniiauanee  of  the 


west  favourable  gale*,  into  safe  soundings,  with  the 
German  coast  full  m  view*  I  went  down  into  the 
;  cabin,  and  Congratulated  Captain  Singleton  on  hi*  be- 
ing now  in  perfect  security  from  the  peach  of  his  most 
tatplacaUe  enemies  and  vindictive  foes :  to  which  he 


"'  Yon  know  me  not,  if  you  imagine  that  I  leer 
4ny*  0r  hatfe  ever  merited  the  reproach  of  mortal 
.man*  Jiasl  were  k  possible,  how  gladly  would  1 
rf*change  sUunJaens  with  the  man,  whoqe  dteaith,  if  in- 
deed ho  has  fallen  by  my  hand,  I  shall  ever  lament  as 
the  degp&t  calamity  which  has  overtaken  me  in  this 
chequered  scene  tof  flife  J  I,  who  never  yet  indicted, 
believe  me,  a  voluntary  pang  on  the  heart  of  -one  indi- 
vidual, in  the  <co*f»e  of  my  existence,  AniBt  a«w  long 
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and  heavily  deplore  the  rash  act  of  which  we  both 
were  guilty ;  for  he  provoked  my  vengeance.  Yet  I 
repent  of  my  impetuosity.  He  had  deeply  injured 
me;  but  to  Heaven  alone  I  should  have  left  the  retri- 
bution *of  my  wjofigs,  which  never  fails  to  punish 
injustice  at  its  appointed  time,  and  that  time  I  should 
not  have  impiously-  forestalled  : — the  impropriety  of 
which  I  must  feel  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  breath ! 

" '  Alas  i  what  stings  will  the  reflection  leave  be- 
hind, that  1  have  quitted  Denmark  branded  with  the 
name  of  an  nrciannin  !  Oh  t  could  I  once  be  cleared 
of  that,  J  .  were  comparatively  happy,  even  in  this 
miserable  state  of  the  most  agonizing  suspense !' 

"  As  a  flood  of  tears  had  accompanied  this  expres- 
sion of  the  unhappy  thoughts  which  preyed  so  deeply 
on  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  Captain,  I  permitted 
him  awhile  to  relieve  therewith  his  full  heart:  but 
when  calmer  moments  succeeded  to  this  violent  burst 
of  grief,  I  reminded  him  that  what  had  happened 
could  not  be  recalled ;  and  as  there  was  still  a  hope 
that  life  had  not  been  totally  extinguished  in  the  fatal 
encounter,  and  that  the  Count  Sadaskie  might  yet  re- 
cover of  his  wounds,  I  entreated  him,  on  the  strength 
of  such  probability,  not  to  yield  to  despair ;  and,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  to  console  himself  with  this 
reflection ;  adding,  that  there  was  nothing  within  my 
means  which  I  was  not  willing  to  effect  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  peace  and  happiness :  and  although,  on 
our  landing  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  I  had  no  home 
to  which  I  could  invite  a  gentkfaan  of  hfe  habits  of 
life  and  manners,  yet  that  I  would  take  care  to  pro- 
vide him  with  one  not  unworthy  of  his  acceptance. 

«  '  Exalted,  generous  man  I'  exclaimed  he,  while  1 
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blushed,  lady,  at  the  consciousness  of  how  little  I  had 
merited  epithets  so  bestowed ;  '  1  will  for  the  present 
accept  of  the  asylum  which  your  kind  humanity  id  so 
ready  to  afford  me ;  but  do  not  once  imagine  that  I 
will  suffer  you  to  incur  further  expenses  on  my  account* 
1  am  already  greatly  your  debtor  in  a  vast  sum  of 
obligation,  which  the  wealth  of  worlds  could  never 
repay :  but  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  not  pennyless, 
and  that  1  have  correspondents  in  Germany,  to  whom 
I  can  apply  for  immediate  pecuniary  aid,  being  indeed 
a  part  of  my  own  property  which  is  lodged  in  their 
hands ;  and  to  a  wretched  man  like  me,  if  there  can 
exist  a  ray  of  consolation  to  lighten  the  dark  and 
cheerless  path  through  which  he  is  destined  to  wander, 
it  springs  from  the  thought  alone,  my  generous  friend, 
that  I  shall  cease  to  be  a  burthen  on  you,  and  likewise 
be  possessed  of  the  power  of  requiting  so  much  unex- 
ampled kindness  and  humanity  I  yet,  tell  me,  to  whom 
have  1  been  so  infinitely  obliged,  in  the  perilous  houi 
of  my  adverse  fate  ?  Breathe  but  your  name,  that  I 
may  register  it  on  the  tablet  of  a  grateftd  heart,  where 
it  will  rest  for  ever  f 

"  Lady,  till  thiff  moment  I  had  put  on  the  security 
of  virtue,  and  assumed,  what  I  really  had  not  yet 
acquired,  a  deep  contrition  for  the  unworthy  principles 
I  had  adopted,  and  the  despicable  life  I  had  been 
leading  with  a  degenerate  set  of  beings,  whose  pride 
and  boast  had  been  to  trample  over  every  law  both 
human  and  divine,  so  long  as  they  acquired  wealth, 
and  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  even  of  their 
immortal  souls,  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  their  fellow  men;  and  1 
trembled,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  pronounce 
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the  name  of  Paulo  MicheUo ;  which  the  Captain  per? 
ceiving,  he  instantly  exclaimed,— 

" '  You  are  greatly  agitated;  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  and  entreat  your  pardon  if  I  have  asked  you  an 
improper  question ;  and  yet  it  was  not  idle  curiosity, 
believe  me,  that  made  me  wish  to  know  the  name  of 
my  preserver  and  my  friend.' 

"  Idtdy,  the  spirit  of  celestial  virtue,  one  returning 
spark  of  which  L  felt  panting  in  my  beating  bosom, 
obtained  the  victory  over  all  other  emotions;  and, 
though  tremulous  and  feint  through  excessive  fear,  I 
made  iuatant  conftgsion  to  Captain  Singleton  of  all 
my  past  offences;  told  him  that  I  now  intended  to 
renounce  them  for  ever ; .  and  implored  Jos  advice  bjq4 
assistance  how  I  should  act  to  break  off  the  connexion 
with  my  unworthy  confederates  whom.  I  had  left  on 
the  Bajaks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Old  Hermitage. 

"  Shocked  and  surprised  at  the  dreadful  secret  1  had 
betrayed,  yet  pleased  with  the,  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  the  Captain  evinced  the  nwst  powerful  sensations 
of  terror  anjl  disgust  as  he  gazed  at  the  expression  of 
my  countenance,  which  was  almost  distracted  and  wild, 
from  shame  and  remorse  being  indelibly  stamped  on 
every  feature.  In  the  next  moment,  however,  he 
yielded  to  a  softer  emotion,  which  inspired  his  breast 
with  commiseration  for  the  abject  state  to  which  I  had 
reduced  myself  by  overstepping  the  bounds  of  prin- 
ciple and  right  feeling ;  and,  extending  his  hand  to- 
wards me,  he  bade  me  take  it  as  the  pledge  of  amity 
oetween  us, 

"  '  Let  those  without  faults  alone  condemn  you, 
Paulo,9  uttered  he, '  and  where  shall  we  find  them  ? 
We  are  the  children  of  error  from  our  birth,  but  he 
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who  descends  to  the  grave  without  repentance  cannot 
sorely  hope  to  find  it  there,  in  which  there  is  none  *  it  is 
here  that  we  most  seek  for  it,  and  in  this  world  it  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  the  abandonment  of  all  our  for- 
mer offences.  Alas  1  it  may  be  too  late,  when  the  mes- 
senger of  death  comes  to  summon  us  hence,  to  assume 
contrition  for  our  ten-fold  transgressions,  if  we  have 
not  most  fervently  renounced  them  before,  and  de- 
voutly implored  forgiveness  for  them.  Paulo,  let  me 
hope  that  you  will  renounce  your'?,  and  that  you  will 
not  renew  a  course  of  life  so  derogatory  to  human 
nature,  so  appalling  to  yourself,  so  offensive  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  which,  whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  is 
unchangeably  fixed  upon  us  and  our  most  secret 
actions.  You  have  asked  my  advice,  and  1  will  give 
it  to  you  as  I  would  to  the  friend  of  my  bosom :  and  if 
indeed  your  conversion  is  wrought  by  my  misfortunes, 
1  shall  bless  the  hour  of  my  calamity,  for  having 
brought  returning  virtue  to  the  heart  of  a  sinner  I 
Do  not,  however,  break  with  your  associates  too  sud- 
denly, or  they  may  probably  endanger  your  property, 
nay,  destroy  your  very  existence.  Keep  all  your 
plans  secret,  and  return  to  the  Hermitage  as  usual. 
If  they  perceive  the  slightest  glimmering  of  compunc- 
tion about  you,  or  that  you  wish  to  renounce  your 
former  mode  of  life,  they  will  instantly  betray  you  to 
the  power  of  the  most  insatiate  revenge.  Get  rid  of 
them  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  and  they  will 
not  then  suspect  you.9 

"  '  There  are  two  of  them,  ferocious  as  they  are  in 
manners,  by  no  means  divested  of  the  feelings  of  men,' 
returned  I :  '  the  second  and  third  in  command  of  this 
desperate  band — Ha<*rac  and  Manfrida :  I  have  seen 

o  4  b    / 
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bothof  them  repeat,  and  even  dsfufefoin*  «on|BHt4iig 
outrages  on  humanity ;  out  Uteres*  are  mere  ravages, 
whom  nothing  has  the  power  to  restrain  from  wta  of 
die  direst  and  most  remorseless  cruelty.' 

" '  Let  then  Hasrac  and  Manfiida  be  tfc*  ehosen 
pair,  who  must  without  delay  he  the-qoatpanions  at 
your  flight  from  this  country ;  for,  trust  me,  Michelle, 
you  are  not  a  moment  safe  if  you  continue  to  sqjoura 
here.  I  wonder  that  you  have  reposed  in  security  sq 
long.  The  laws  of  this  country  are  rigidly  severe, 
and  should  any  of  your  confederates  once  be  detected 
in  their  nefarious  practices,  you,  as  the  principal* 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law  :— 
and  how  do  you  know,  considering  the  depravity 'and 
corrupted  principles  of  such  a  set  of  beings,  that  thqy 
would  not  tax  you  as  being  the  instigator  of  the 
whole  catalogue  of  their  crimes  ?~Michello,  I  shud- 
der at  the  thought,  while  I  pronounce  that  thesf  pen* 
8ters  might  escape  by  advancing  this  plea,  and  your 
life  alone  be  the  forfeiture  of  such  a  confession  t  whieh 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  make  in  the  assured  pro 
mise  that  their  own  pardon  would  be  granted.  JLet  us 
then,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  once  come  to  her  moer> 
ing8,  choose  some  retired  and  sequestered  habitation, 
to  which  you  can  prodently  conduct  your  aged  mother 
and  the  youthful  Marinetta,  leaving  me  the  guardian 
of  their  safety  while  you  go  to  your  .dangerous  con* 
federates,  and  investigate  their  proceedings,  and  what 
they  have  done  in  your  absence.  But  do  this  with 
otution  *~i>let  not  one  sentence  escape  which  may  lead 
them  to  suspgct  your  apostacy  towards  them.  If  you 
have  property,  secure  and  instantly  remove  it :  then 
return,  and  we  will  further  consult  what  meam  snail 
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be  tfcheft-  fot  oat  immediate  departure  from  this  co'un* 
ttVj  wfctfre  every  hoiit  threatens  yon  with  destruction 
to.  ywui1  property  artel  lHfefc* 

*  A  cold  shattering  orept  aver  me,  and  undefined 
fotebodhlgs  of  evil  at  thb  ftoment  instructed  me  in- 
6HLfi%  to  wfcpt  tb*  excellent  Counsel  of  a  man  whom 
I  now  regarded  m  the  gflatdiari  affgel  whom  Provi- 
detiee  had  dtopt  in  i&y  way  to  tempt  me  from  the  com* 
iitfesie*  offtitutt  evil !  and  most  heartily  did  I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  friend, 
t*  Whoae  guidance  I  #td  determined  to  submit  myself. 
Oil  the  moment,  tftefefbre,  tftat  the  vessel  arrived  safe, 
in  the  hafbour,  I  hurried  nly  mother  and  Marinetta 
into  the  boat,  and*  landing  on  the  shore,  conducted 
them  to  a  private  hotel  where  neither  names  or  cha- 
rterers were  searched  into t  here,  having  bestowed  our 
baggage1  careffelly,  we  partook  of  refreshments,  after' 
Wfcfefc^  the  captain  aftd  myself  went  out  iri  quest  of  the 
mttet  reniote  and  solitary  dwelling  that  we  could  find 
in  ft  sfttf-£6ri  town-;  and  ft  Wris  not  long  before  we  met 
Wit&  cite  perfectly  suitable  for  our  purposes  in  the 
iHpCHtf  of  a?  peter  Wkfowwoman,  whose  husband,  hmr- 
ing  titteeiltty  died  tft  sea;  left  her  entirely  destitute  of 
support,  and  glad  enough  to  avail  heneif  of  any 
metttfe  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  howe+er  precarious. 
Sfc*  hud  *  lafge  arid  roomy  house*,  close  to  the  sea- 
side, ajkk  having  oflfetfed  her  very  libetal  terms,  she 
jcryfklly  accepted  of  thew.  1  made  conditions  that 
she  was  to  receive  rio  after  JUadtori  under  her  roof 
d«ri*g  OW  stfiy,  Which  1  told  her  Wcftld  probably  be 
btM  for  a  short  periodt  Marmetia  afcd  miy  mother  were 
to'  odeapy  but  one  tod->ohafmbei> ;— tie  captain  and 
ntysfclf  separate  ones :  and  ifW  a  few  hoars  We  ftnmd 
ourselves  comfortably  lodged  at  the  poor  widow's1, 
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bad  taken  no  small  pains  to  render  her  habitation  w 
commodious,  and  as  agreeable  to  us,  as  she  possSUy 
could ;  and  it  was  under  this  poor  widow's  roof^  lady, 
>  hat  I  became  the  husband  of  my  pretty  Marinette. 
We  were  espoused  by  a  priest  of  her  own  persuasion, 
.jnd  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
case.  The  fact  was,  that  I  put  an  extinguisher  on  all 
impertinent  and  idle  curiosity  by  depositing  a  very  li- 
beral sum  of  the  ready  rhino  into  the  hands  of  the 
pious  priest,  which  disposed  him  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  function  with  the  utmost  alacrity ; — for  neither 
priests  nor  philosophers  are  insensible  to  the  power  at 
gold  !  They  indeed  labour  hard  to  make  ns  believe 
the  contrary,  but  we  must  be  blind  could  we  give 
credit  to  such  assertions. 

"  But  to  proceed. — I  found  that  my  confederate! 
had  made  some  very  successful  pirating  on  the  higk 
teas,  and  had  actually  captured  a  fine  vessel,  laden 
with  valuable  merchandize,  going  to  Bengal:  between 
the  crew  of  which,  and  the  desperados  who  were  de- 
termined to  board  her,  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
a  most  violent  contest  had  taken  place,  in  which  these 
inhuman  savages  had  spared  neither  sex  nor  age- 
there  having  been  two  Indian  female  slaves  on  board, 
who  shared  no  better  fate  than  their  unfortunate  com- 
panions. Though  I  listened  to  this  account  with,  ap- 
parently, the  utmost  composure  and  even  apathy,  yet 
my  heart  bled  at  every  pore  as  they  related  the  variety 
of  tortures  they  had  inflicted  on  these  suffering,  help- 
less creatures !  but,  remembering  the  caution  given 
me  by  my  invaluable  monitor  and  friend,  I  rallied  my  j 

spirits,  called  them  brave  fellows,  and  inquired  the 
name  of  the  vessel  of  which  they  had  so 
gained  possession. 
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"'The  WoyincroflT  answered  Manfiida:  «  but 
don*t  imagine,  captain,  we  have  been  such  fools  as  to 
let  this  na  ne  stick  by  her.  No,  by  St.  Peter !  we  soon 
pulled  down  the  warrior  that  was  stationed  at  her 
head,  and  made  fire-wood  of  him ;  and  in  place  of  this 
Wolfincrofij  we  gave  my  lady  another  name,  and  that 
shall  stick  by  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  plank  left  in 
her  pitchy  sides.' 

"  '  And  what  name  is  that,  Manfrida  V  inquired  1. . 

"  <  The  Bold  Buccaneer,9  exclaimed  he,  in  a  fero- 
cious tone,  succeeded  by  a  horrible  grin :  6  for  he 
must  be  bold  as  the  very  devil  who  shall  take*  her  from 
us !  But  prithee,  captain,  now  you  are  come,  let  us 
have  your  orders.  It  strikes  me  that  the  sooner  we 
sheer  off  the  better,  now  we  have  got  this  prize :  for 
if  we  stay  here  cruising  about  this  coast  much  longer, 
we  shall  be  nabbed  for  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  I 
don't  like  the  situation  of  this  coast  vastly,  I  promise 
you  t  There's  plenty  of  sharks  about,  that  will  keep  a 
pretty  sharp  look* out  for  us;  and  we  men  of  mettle 
must  beware  of  the  flint,  or  we  shall  be  blown  to 
atoms  before  we  can  cry  Jack  Robinson ! — What  say 
you,  captain,  to  our  tacking  about  the  very  first 
opportunity  ?' 

"  '  I  applaud  your  design,'  said  I,  '  but  must  have 
some  few  hours  to  consider  of  it.  I  have  brought 
some  friends  with  me  from  Denmark,  and  I  must  re- 
turn to  them  before  I  can  ultimately  decide  on  my 
plqce  of  destination.' 

"  '  Friends!'  repeated  Manfrida,  with  a  half-suspi- 
cious and  angry  glance,  which  was  immediately  inter- 
preted by  Hasrac,  who  fiercely  exclaimed,— 

"  '  Friends !  and  has  Paulo  Michello  friends  who 
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ore  at  the  same  time  strangers  to  hi»  confederates  ?— 
who  are  they  ?— we  will  know  this  moment,  or  ■■        * 


He  placed  his  Band  on)  Ins  sword  and  paused^-for  with 
one  look  I  made  him  tremble,  at  I.  resolutely  pro- 
Bounced  :— 

a  <  Dastardly  cowterdl  do  I  guess  at  your  intention 
aright  ?— and  would  you  rush  on  an  unarmed  man, 
your  captain  and  your  leader? — and  Would  you,  Maa- 
frida,  permit  this  gross  infringement  ori  the  rules  o\ 
our  society,  and  tamely  stand  by  and  see  your  captain 
murdered,,  even  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  he  raised 
ban  the  low  dunghill  where  his  fete  had  plaeed  him  t 
— *I  do  not  think  so ;  yet  answer  me !' 

"  'Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  Hasrac  meant  to  harm 
you,9  cried  Manfrida  surlily,  '  but  you  have  troubled 
him,  and  even  dogs  like  as  must  needs  growl  when  we 
are  trampled  on :  we  are  your  confederate^  yotor  firm 
allies,  and  we  have  served  you  faithfully.  We*  have 
never  forsaken  you,  and  we  will  ourselves  suffer  no 
deception,  for  we  are  men  ef  honour,  though  We  are 
desperados.  Produce  these  friends,  that  we  may  know 
their  merit*— Why  have  you  not  brought  them  with 
you  to  the  Hermitage  ?' 

"  I  smiled  contemptuously,  while  I  replied  with 
equal  spirit^*— 

u  *•  I  will,  not  be  so  interrogated.  Know  your  duty 
better  I  Da  you  expect  me  to  resolve  that  question  ?  I 
am  your  captain;  and  when  yot  invested  me  with  this 
authority,  you  bade  me  use  it  whenever  a'  mair  amon| 
yon  attempted  to  dispute  it  Provoke  me  not  to  pu- 
nish you  as  you  deserve,  for,  by  the  eternal  Powers,  I 
will  not  bear  this  tamely ! — When  I  first  came  hither, 
by  whose  means  were  you  provided  with  money  to 
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■airy  on  your  profession  ?— Pauio  Michelle's.  Who 
enabled  you  to  live  when  you. could  not  plunder  ?***- 
why,  Paulo  Michello  tool  can  you.  name  to  me one  of 
you  that  had  a  single  sous  when  first  1  joined  in  your 
confederacy  ?^*who  had. -the  saoneybagB?  who,  pur* 
chased  arms?  who  laid 4n  the  winter  atoms?  who.hept 
you  hungry,  half-starred  hounds  /from  perishing  I— 
'  Why,  Paulo  Michelle  !'— rwtterad  they,  one.  and  .all 
unanimously,  <  our  noble  captain t^Psftdnn,.  pardon, 
we  crave  your  pardon,  and  will  thenceforth  .be  obe* 
dient  to  your  commands' 

"  c  Your  friends  shall  freely  stare  our. spoil,9  Jit- 
tered Manfirida. 

u  '  And  we  will  greet  them  with  weAeofte  on.  board 
of  the  Bold  tfluccaneer,'  cried  Haarac. 

"  'Now  you  speak  like  ngen  V  returned  I,  '  and  I 
will  treat  you  acaordingly.  Know  thou  that  two  of 
these  friends  are  aaarely  women  ;— the  third  an  honest 
gentleman,  whom  I  .protected  firow  ithe  outrage  and 
malice  of  vindictive  foeq.  His  safety  was  endangered, 
nay,  Ins  very  life  exposed ;  I  preserved  it,  and  bore 
him  here  from  a  far  distant  country, — I  will  still  pro- 
serve  him  while;  1  hate  existence*  You  must  do  the 
same.  Promise  that  you  will  never  endanger  the. life 
of  the  brave  Captain  Singleton.' 

«  <  We  promise  all,'  exclaimed  they, 

"  <  But  for  the  ; women,  captain,9  cried  Maafrtda; 
twill  not  aneeuhiyour  turn  ?' 

."«Qne;oalyr:yoi*  haver  truly  said,9  answered  1, 4  for 
thatonekony  wife^n^aainetto,  the  younger,  4s  the. 
wife  of  yeureaptaia.  The  .other  js  my  mother.  You 
must  treat  (hem  both  with  scapact  and  djtytfr  wd  the 
brant  iadigtatoni  as  a  superior  officer,  j»r  .such  he  is, 
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wfco  has  fought  in  bar  country  fe  battles*  4Uul-w4W9# 
ihe  hardship  of  many  a  weary  campaign  $■  andifaMP 
no  tax  on  our  bounty ;  hi*  honest  and  industrious  Jajir 
refe,  gaiaed  in  the  field  of  victory,  enable  hint  4?  life 
comfortably  for  the  residue  of  his  dayeut  some  l<me*5» 
treat  fer  from  the  busy  haunts  of  mankind,  for  b*  w*m 
man  of  sorrow.  The  loss  of  a  female  whom  be  eaae  pas- 
sionately adored  has  infected  him  with  a  deep  malady, 
which  ie  incurable.  Thus  far,  my  confederates^  I  have 
acquainted  you  "with  the  history  of  a*y  friend.  >  taqujrp 
no  further,  but  respect  him  as  you  value  tea, allegi- 
ance you  have  sworn  to  me.' 

"With  this  communication  they  seemed  satisfied; 
Hasrac  only  appearing  witia  a  discontented  <fcwB> 
which  however  gradually  dispersed,  especially  when 
on  the  following  morning  I  introduced  the  captain  ajid 
my  mother  and  wife  among  them ;  to  irhoov  they 
showed  every  mark  of  deference  and  respect* 

"  My  youthfiil  wife  was  too  ipuch  attached  to  me, 
and  too  inexperienced,  to  inquire  what  connexion /I 
had  formed  with  these  men,  and  I  was  very  far. from 
wishing  to  make  her  more  iatimate.with  my  concerns. 
6he  had  fine  clpthes,  plenty  of  good  cheer,  and. nay 
entire  affections ;  and  the  innocent  creature  was  .per- 
fectly happy,  and  even  proud  of  the  station  in  which  I 
had  placed  her.  Nor  was  my  old  mother  leas  satisfied 
with  her  present  mode  of  life.  •  She  had  known .  tyQr 
thing  but  hard  drudgery  in  her  youthful  days  jnit  was 
with  no  small  pleasure,  therefore,  that  she  contem- 
plated her  present  change  of  fortune,  and  she  was  too 
wary  and  wise  to  say  ought  that  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
cite my  displeasure  towards  her* 
•  "  Meanwhile,  I  had  consulted  with  my  friend  as  to 
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what  plao*  we  should  contact  tltf  sMptov  and  what 
fco&Attywa  tfeoilld  stejM*Hforj*  having*  bestowed  every 
mrtUteHWtotetdtfh&iiri&remotrBii  o*r  store*  from 
«n4  ^j^of'<<toft^!me*rt:  tad,  tfgtfrfiig  tke  ctpfein 
<hft  l*waa  dMMWrimd  <cf  *efrte»on  ife  fin*  bwfekof 
4Ito  morning  few*  ft  port  scrimpi'egittfted'  with  danger, 
Itej  tfft6r  ft  ptitofite* <of '  #  '  fe*w  Jnofbentt,  v  »<Mi'ttttft&L  too  in 
«fo'Mk<#fag  tenters-  J-  J 

' '  *  <  ftftdfello;  ybo  H*v*  '  bfcen  <tho  pftfeerver  of  my 
Itffy  *Hd  •  ifofb  that  #  *ho*Ui  render  you  'some  return 
of  giWdttode  forfeit  ect  so  ■'  noble  With  the  offences 
of  your  past  condutet  I  baVe  toothing  *o< do:  *>r  it  as 
not  to  nie'fhtit  you  mtfst  atone -for  them.'  Yow  have 
proitife&l  to*0fl&u*cg  ymit*4brtflfer  firfMte *^tiroe  only, 
fctld'yeih'  ftrtufc  dct!Wii{  WifI]pro¥e  yotir  conversion*  to 
bo'k  tfncere'  orie.-i^-Tlio  present1  •urgency  of  bo  A  our 
ftftafttfofft  detnan*'  immediate  decision;  and  will  not 
brook  delay:  As  io  the  nature  of  our  plana,  lot  'tis 
steer  for  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  :-^bfclieve  nAe,  It  is 
thfe  totfftrt  and  the  b&tditectfon.'  '     '  '     *    « . 

"'But  to  what  part 'adjacent*'  asked  t ,*<fftffe*ndoi! 
*hd  defrayed  at  the  suggestion*,  for  I '  thftnght'of  the 
Bragaftza  *  ^totly,  and  -  ttembfed  at  the*  fcownd* ■  di 
Engla^i6•''•",',■,,  '  *■    ,   ..*  *. 

"  *To  that  part  bf  the  coast  cofltiguons'tb'the  N*o* 
folk  boundary,* ;  replied-  he,  *:t#elve  leagues  distant 
frbm  the  western  part  of  the:  cfflfe  of  ©miner/  • 

«  c  The  clifls  of  Croirier!*  answered  I ;  *«•  I  know 
Aeiri  well! '  I  have  a  fatal  cause  to  remember  them. 
Ah,  would  to  Heaven  this  heart  were  as  guiltless  and 
free  as  when  ray  dyes  first  encountered  the  bewteout 
tfhite  clifls  of  lovely  0n*m«*r  f~B*rt  do  y*u  imagine 
Afg  to  be  a  place  o/ security 'fin*  men  like  us,  cs^taitt  r 

c.  4  F 
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frequented  o#iy  fey  poor  fi*fctn**#,  wtaMlWtf  etelhe 
fmMwhMif  their  ^tott,  apd  se^wetfw^iwa^  They 
itre»  *te  90ns  of  poverty  w4  iptommmv-  m  aadb 

ymWfte4  cir<jum§taneea,  end  w  wilw^pWMitftri,  wflh 
men,  of  yopr  way  of  life,  that  tibpy,  bum,  npt  4ft  mt 
of  arms.  Their  little  cockle-boat  a?d,  iflfeip0ft*41t 
O^nrprise  the  whole  of  the  treasure  they  po#gw$  their 
pj&,  an4  ettVteen  qwiBtituJe  their  hump  of  >  fcappinti* 
$$4  lfc$  qnjn  total  of  their  ambition ;  ntomoiaQ  to 
H  ham|.l|eagi|y  laden  with  their  industrious  gft&ae,  they 
a&SPi>to«!ted  J^a  obeerfid^fire,  regale  tbfflneebras'witli 
&BiP4i4f-toba4^  ]&&  the  chubby  rogue*  thai  Map 
WU^J^W^of,  fiMh^r;  aad,  wh?f»  they  etreteh  their 
«$ary7ilipibt  OQ.the  humble  bed  thai  Providence  h*§ 
WPy\4t&  *B  them,  fink  into  b^my  a*d  rttfrfl&ftg 
ajpimber^  (qnoHjM$ieus,  and  therefor  aiMtaMpt*,  of  * 
happier  or  a  more  enviable  Ipt.' 

"  Lady,  I  was  overpowered  by  thiavdeBcrijttiop 
wl*$vth$  captain  had  given  of  the  hfrrgilftn*  fyeecf 
*BW  htppy,.  koneat  fishfymeBs  afld,  cojjtr*fltfeg  ft 
Wth>pjr ,owj*  could  opt  ft«tP<H*  th€^  h^flfft- vo«W^f« 
reflection,  that  1  had  rendered  myself  uaworfbj^evtn 
o£  the  fejlowsihip  and  sowty  ot.i^^^^^fot^oi 
RffKtfty  »~who0e  humble  virtues,  had-  enftflA.  tM*. 
while  I,  debased  by  vfce,  %>ugb  po$s^aed  ^  Wt»Mk 
Ipd  #ink  so  far*  beneath  them*  ■ 
.  r  %  «  Yoa  tremble  and  tun*  pale*  Ift}c^lo/  observed. 
Captain ,  Singleton  ;  < wh*K?fi>re  ^  yw  tiraajfeojedp? 
•tf  *  Afc.Siiy'  repMed  l><  do  youi*a^e,tfr#  I  can 
tatt.  ti»t«ed  to  yoo  with,  coto  vnftgfog  apathy x  or 
thai  J  4*n*t  bitterly  huaeitf  the  hour  wfcen  die  oti 
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tfthliisthtt  presides  oWi^  the  ^icied1  tHWigMi*  W  men 
ttttyttl  *fe*t«  idttpt  ifcy  ;Wtfe  kWWK)abct  crfursfc  of 

,  «  •«  BUI  for  y<Hk  rtot  iittjpibrfiig  J1W*  rf*  cff  iWt 
Power  width  is  superior  to  AH !*  tifWHffi  Wfe*  W^ktn 
iwWv  itapTeasive  Warfath  Khd  en^gy^^fe^f  e  ft  fc&  Gfe- 
ftiitis  can  pdrverf  «fr.Udfcfatfcrirtt  t*£flVftltehefe  bV^h^d 
kitoonhs^Uls  by  a  perfect  r<«tonto  dii  ih%;Mft«,  f&r- 
eakingtbi»  firta  basis,  #<*'«»,  tiiif ' iltevitt&ly  J«#8ft, 
*6t  by  €Bh^  superiority  t>f  any  greater  jpbtfet  ojjpbsfrfl  to 
HUB,  bftt  from  our  o#n  weakness,  Which  draws  that 
Wij  up*»-u&  Let  as  hope,  hoWevfcr,  Midfello,  *M\ 
tfcfete  terrors  will  subside  When  tito*  Ahatt  Mvfe  drawn 
*  i*a  i*m  thfe  past,  attd  tortured  yotir  Vlttiioite  real*. 
hitfoitifc^I  will  A6*  state  to  yon  toy  reason*  for  wish- 
ing ytttt  to  k&fpt  the  iifetrtlbtiofts  I  hav^  giveA  ^oik. 
Mite  «6  thfe  tftctittffl  part  of  the  "cbaat  sttW  the 
irioulderiffg  remain  bf  an  tthtiqitated  old  Attbty,- Willi 
ill  the  early  rtigtt  of  Qu^eh  Mary,  at  flife  fckpeitiB  of  i 
tody  of  mortka,  the  Superior  of  #hotn  b&jttekthrfd  hfa 
Vichea  to  the  holt  brotherhood  fbr  At*  ptirpbsft'Wf 
erecting  this  structure  in  honour  of  his  met&tiff .  Hfcr 
Majesty  having  granted  pertriissioA,  ho  d^osifMMi  WiS 
«rf  course  made  fo  the  design  ;  arid  the  tttohktf  hAVMf  ' 
^topieted  it  under  tb6  iiirtltdrit  j^ftf  to  augti^t  tt  '$& 
flflfcagey  fefkrted  ifi  undisturbed  tranquility  for  a  cdttfc. 
tfd^rttble  length  of  time ;  bat  tte  fertfdad  wfcni  whftfli 
*b  Suddenly  ttftk*  out  discontinued  rifeir  fe)MM,  MA 
th«  spirit  of  big6try  Milch  Was  stf  fefiUfy  prtfitisefi  in 
4fco€fc  infatuated  days  disordered  flte  Jcdinfhutiity  so 
ittttth,  that  the  utMott  anarchy  4Ad  confusion  pre- 
#tii0d  jt-hso  tfcitt  the  taonks  were  at  lfet  driven  itarti 
tfcur  so  lo*g  abftiterat&i  sanctuary,  dhd  obliged  lb 
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seek  pretention,  m  a  lest  dangerouA  country  n  These 
pkura  men  seemedviiH}eed,*olttV0  vended  lhfc>body 
a^  well  as  the  soul ;  for  when  they  desert^  theolbjatera 
of  this  holy  sanetuaf^  and  betook*  themselves*  in  Aighi* 
they  did  not  neglect  the  jpean*ofprowdi«tgibt?.  thefar 
temporal  weli-being,  and  shipped  ^he^lwjy  aijevtvy 
vajhiable  it  possessed,  not  a  vestige  remaiaiagfof.^he 
ornaments  with  which  tfee  riches  and  liberality  of , its 
founder «had  so  magnificently  adorned  k<~r-At>fcbetr 
desertion,  it  became  .the  prqy  of  the*  opposite*  part jt 
and  the  resort  of  licentious,  profligate,  and  abandoned 
outcasts  of  society ;  a&4  u*  meanB  being:  takea.to  poe- 
serve' its  original  appearance  from  decayyitfeU/.yw 
after  year  into  a  mere  »ouM^rui#  pile^ithe,  handof 
violence  having  entirely  defefpd  timt  art*  which  Mrere 
onoe  used  to  display  tjie  arcfctteetyral  skill  of  <nw.j;  > 
■u '  In  this  mutilated  and  ruinous  state?  a  wretohtd 
mode  of  the  Holy  Order  of  St  Franck  fled  t*  ifcfcr 
refuge ;  and  many  resorted  to  Bee  this  holymait^wbt) 
it  i  was  eaid  poesesse4  the  power  of  di?inatipn»r?-l*t*& 
age  of  bigotry ,.  when  superstition  prevailed  atopgt 
universally,  the  story  gained'  credibility  and  belief* 
and  the  wants  of  Father  Mqrco  were.  liberaJly,  ^ipr 
plied  by  those  who  believed  in  fcjp  &Mh  :-~*£iQopg 
whom  was  a  distant  branch  of  my  <#wfi  .family*  w|k> 
possessed  some  influence  even  at  cowt>  and  whty'Rftry 
quickly  conveying  hia  feme- to  Ux^  Qar  of  roy^i^  it 
was  reported  thai;  a  brauoh  of  the  j*jgni#g  family 
visited  him  privately  in  the  delapid&ted  Al&fljfytiwi 
was  fto  well  pleaded  with  .the  dippouff&pf  ^p  aupfljt 
that  odkrs  were .  instantly  given  to  hajm  Iiifcprrfttatefl 
abedearendered  more  ogmp  Citable,  a*i4>flil  the  jEMKPWE 
riea .  of  ljjfe.  provided  for  hW;  tfufttagb.ffttatyi  efiikp 


Laity  Bmgrtmu    jht>*»  drift*  «f  Father  Ham*  h» 
sedoded  habhati<atttl4n^  fib, 

gktoa  fhmily ;  part  of  tike  cloisters  remaining  a  Tina, 
apt*  the  otfw  part,  whiebihadi  (keep  icepaire*  fi>r  the 
heiyO  tfaiher,  still  contiarang  W  .be  4he  abode  ,of 
wvetohed  refugees  even:  down  to  the  planed  of  the 
deafht'of  Lady  Singleton.  The  place  .subsequently 
bettaitae  the  property  of  my  great  grandfather,  aad 
defected  sutoessively^  till  at  length  it  has  betome 
thine,  Mfcfeeftlo j  and  five  years  ega  1  paid  a. .visit  to 
the  dr*at*y *pikty  bvrt'a  small  pertion  of  wlwh  appeered 
ifr  d  state  of  ptdtoi^atien,  ^cepting  s^  as  had;  unr 
dergerie  toptdrs'by  atone  of  the  feriaar  represeBta- 
ri Ve^^f  ttie  libti*  of  Sihgletaa,  :    .  ,. 

*«<<¥<*  r^Wpt  Ihrfee  bights  iiv  this ^ecientsanotuw^ 
Chen  ftFbfcbiiett,  bymypermiaBion^by  a  poor  falconer 
arid  hft  Atfmfertfil*  fithdty^  to  wh*ikv*tett  I  set  oUt  for 
l*mma*»  1  pwftlMMitflo*^  doribtle*  he  has 
fdlflfled,  for  refcd<^rt £  it  hkbfr*t>te,  i*  the  probability 
of  tofr&xitnTfttg  thither.  JHiehfetto,  I  *riU  -choose  it  for 
my  retrea^  ahd  giVef :  yott  the1  accdmihodatiort  of- this 
old  Abbey  for  ydu  aftd  yoar  tenfederatasj  on  0jk?  cm* 
<f#fc)rt  only1*— fend  that  fo,  that  n6  sacrilegious' deed  he 
committed  within  its  wall*.  No  victim*  digged  thfc* 
by  cruelty j'  hhd  txo  pMfretiy  eectfked'tlt&e  belonging 
to  ally  of  yotrf  band.  They  may  banquet,  but  >4fcey 
shall  hot  rfeptee,  ^withto  this  holy  satrttafcry. .-  I*et  <tfce 
ship  be  the  proper  abode  of  these  bold,  taring,  and 
aiventurotis'men.  Bttt  remdihber  that  I  do  riot  ex- 
cW*y  your  wife,  "yottf  mother,  or  ybitasel^'  -  added 
Chpafo'tiingletdti. v  « W*  wi»'  make  your  a***** 
honsfekee'pei',  arid  yomr  wift  mfetfresa,  of  oiir  'totality 
fdr'fckfcb  let  lis  stee^imntafaatoly;  by ttnrcsp6iid£hts 
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imv?iuntnhed  aaa  with  the.  supplies  for  which  I  had 
aBcaaJda,*and  the  sooner  we  depart  from  this  coast  tho 

"  With  this  proposal  you  softy  well  suppose,  lady, 
that  I  most  willingly,  complied ;  giving  orders  to  tim 
•sen,  at  break  of  mornings  to  get  the  ship  under  weigh, 
and  to  steer  for  the  British  Channel.-— No  further  in- 
UUigenee,  mi  eyes,  po  Matfridai  or  Hasrac»  did  I 
think  it  ftfoper  to  convey  r — but  having  conducted 
Af  arinetta,  my  mother,  and  Captain  Siqghgton,  on 
board,  we. wove  .presently  under  the  most  active  pre* 
paretic*  £brtattii)g.Sfpl  and  heaving  up  our  anchor. 
The.  wkqi.  Mowing  directly  favourable  to  our  wishes, 
we  met  with  no  impediment  to  delay  pur  voyage,  or 
proton  tout,  boding  on  the  British  coast,  to  which  we 
made,  advances  with  the  utmost  caution  and  circum- 
spection. Keqpiflgitto  xepael  *s  far  out  to  sea  as  pos- 
sible*, (without  beiflg  At  a  distance  inconvenient  for  our 
purpose  the  captain,  ajad  I  went  to  explore  the  ruins 
i»f.  the  o!4  Ahbqyi  ^hjch  long  before  had  risen  majes- 
tically on  our  view*,  and  on  our  nearer  approach  a 
glimmering  light  s^nt  fojth  its  feeble  rays,  certainly 
4M>t  to  invite,  .bjftt  to  dissuade  the  passing  traveller 
from  entering  waUl  so  gloomy, 

"  ',li\$  st^l,,  inhabited  by  the  poor  falconer/  cried 
CflptoiiV  Sing Je tog,  a?  he  touched  a  rusty  bell  which 
twig  oyer  the  .mutilated  entrance }  and  a  grey-headerf 
man  instantly  appeared. .  .     ,%. 

«  6  WJbfa^  hoaqst  Jpraue&  thou  art  living  still  in 
tfus  dreary  pi^e,'  said^th^  captain,  at  the  sound,  ^ 
WtiffM  vojc?  the  ^:noia started  with  involuntary  sur- 
prise* wbjlff  *}th,M,ajir  ofrfTqrencOjbe  exclaimed  j- 

"  *  %. *<W  >onpn?l  J..<?W*  tf8**™ ^  mjr  eyes 
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are  dim  with  grief  aa •  much  as  with  age;  for,  ame  - 
your  departure  frdqx  this  const,  1  have  met  with 
heavy  losses,  wwh  a».  nay  poor  old  shattered  hulk 
could  scarcely  beary  hist  that  Providence  has  tempered 
the  rough  gale  to  the  shorn  lamb.' 

«  '  Why,  what  mifortan^has  Irtfiillen  thee,  honest 
Jacques  ?'  inquired  the  captain. 

"  To  which-  the-  falconer  replied  ;-— 

"  c  Ah,  your  hewMiv  1  II. was.  the.  grandfather  of 
three  of  the  finest  youths  that'  ever  the  summer  sun 
smiled  upon,  before.*  you  went  away  from  the  old 
Abbey :  but  they  are  now  no  more'.  They  went  to 
sea,  and  perished  on  their' first  voyage*  My  daughter, 
the  darling  and  pride  of  my  oldagtf,  fell  $  victim  to  a 
lingering  disease,  and  died  soon  afterwards, — But 
even  all  this,  your  honour,  was  not  the  sum  total  of 
my  heavy  afflictions. — I  lost  my  poor  old  dame  < — the 
partner  of  my  youthful  days  ;-»-the  wife  that  brightened 
the  winter  of  my  declining  ones !  She  too  is  gone,  your 
honour,  and  has  left  me  a  sheer  hulk,  and  the  sooner 
I  am  laid-  under  the  hatches,  the  better*' 

*''ihe  poor  old!  man  haatily  wiped  a  tear  that 
flowed  down  his  furrowed  cheek,  and  I  could' perceive 
that. the  eyes: of  the  captain  w£*e.  not  dry* 

'*  <  Jacques/  ejaculated  he^  <'  tbfi  Will,  of  Heaven 
be  done !  however  hard  the  conflict,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  ksam  ih-nttere  ia<  w>,ney ,  ft>p  :thee* .jand/ihou 
shah  have  aAcnae  »;tta  oM'Abbgy  so  lqng;  as.;  than 
art  spared  to. enjoy) iUi  libfttetw^i^hti friends, hither, 
who  have  come,  from  a* .  far  distant  country,  and:  you 
must  make  them  welcowei — So,  the  old  Abbey  stands 
where  it  did  when  1  left  it : — but  your  acconnpod** 
tion  for  my  guests  is,  1  fear,  only  indifferent.9 

*'  Why  truly,  your  honour,  the  building  doth  want 
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sortie  repairs  ;f  cried  Jacques,  with  a  fsint«mfte  **  bat 
my  jSoof  dl<F  dame  and  I  have*  kept  k  In  «rdar  as  w«H 
as  we  c6uld.  fffce  green-dragon  chamber  fe>  wall 
enough,  only  that  Hie  old  •  tapestry  it  beginning  to 
Fall  in  pieces.9  * 

;  *lc  And  will  probably  soon  make  an  tmdbtgy%  cried 
the  captain,  smiling  in  his  turn. 

"  Suffice  it  to  say,  lady,  that  from  this  very  night 
Ate  old  Abbey  became  the  retreat  of  Miehqllo,  and 
the  '  Bold  '  Buccaneer '  the  residence  of  my  confede- 
rates, whose  conduct  therein  for  a  considerable  feugth 
6t  time  merited  the  protection  of  Captain  Singleton; 
and  Manfrida  and  Hasrac  were  a*  mat  appointed  as 
attendants  in  the  Abbey,  from  whkb  the  captain  fre- 
quently made  excursions  to  Cromer.— -I  never  accom- 
panied him,  for  I  trembled  to  approach  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  clifls,  lest  any  inhabitant  might  re- 
collect some  vestige  of  my  person,  and  betmy  me  to 
th£  Dnke  of  Braganza,  whom  1  still  bated  and  Mill 
feared:"    ' 

"  And  was  this  a  mark1  of  your  repentance,  Paato, 
fbr  past  offences  V9  exclaimed  our  heroine^  with  a  look 
which  called  a  deep  crimson  into  the  countenance  of 
the^  too-conscious  Michello.  "  Alas !  had  not  ya*r 
insatiate  revenge  towards  my  poor  father-yet  abated  f* 

He  replied  tr- 

u  No,  lady  I  it  had  not,  foe  I  sdlt  rtimendbered  the 
Mow  he  had  given  me-— and  thirsted  iar  the  power  <#f 
Vengeance,  which  I  had  shortly  an  opportunity  of  ft*y 
satisfying.— It  was  on  one  stormy  evening  that  Ibe 
absence  of  Captain  Singleton  had  been  nausaaByiong 
from  the  old  Abbey :  the  winds  blew  a  hurricane,  and 
I  became  alarmed  for  his  safety. 

.'  *l*et  us  go  in  search  of  the  brave  Singleton  !v 


«rfej  Hap/frfa  tffl*  Wfta  he  anil  be  *n*de<L  op  typ 
»tnH»fj|fcffrjf»  qutio*uigi^  ;+-4be  devil  aiinsfilf  could 

-  «>Where  *»  fiuk  Wildfire*',  demaaded  J,  <let 
Urn  heare  out  the  jolly-boat ;  he  shall  fo'wtith  ms.V  . 
'•  ♦»'•:«#  •  ^itogldbe  alight  worth  seeing  to  ca#h  Dick 
fata  board,  when  there  i»  fish  to  fry  ok  shore :  Dick  has 
ifeM  *a- Aft  profit  lever  aince  he  found*  the  ten  frills 
Sapping  4heir  winge  'against  the  saikr  :  ft*  won  t)e 
Jrfo»>Mt^aii&  ffftfca  onoe  that  is  the  -ca£e}  thf>  devil 
AbiMlf^mMt  «Wp  fckH>'  Maafrid*  irtfcr***  tbesa  **. 
preasiw  -frith  a  look  and  meaner  which  at/thata**- 
4iieftt*licofeldTOt  defihe*  •••:.-.«  .|- v.?-- 

*c  >  Tljai  agjy  dog  will  one  day  ha  .the  ^weaAavo* 
Wiogiong  as  into*  trouble,';  cried.  I,  highly  provoked  at 
hi*  %*ritfg?<*t*eot  -when  big  service*  irene  §o ;  eesaotiajl^ 
-bfccMgury  j  tor  *hw  fellow  waa  one  <o£t|*>>  able**  aeajajeji 
among the  whfelecrew*  '  H»a9  always  poking  hie  note 
#oa&«iwkete  out  *f  the  wa^henheiajrantei}  taymafl 
his  busings  :  and  yott,  Matffrida*  ought  noWuihfflP 
♦ejfered  4*»  tok^^lt»iAip>wjt1ioUtmyipd«i»^i*n..' 
-*  -A '  Sit*/  aitiweped'  hey  4ffth  a?  fniify.'frovn*  A  your 
ooafaterata  are  hoi  afav^  4bo^gb-<theyi»nje  jwpqi 
•oaWfeMeUo*  y  bot*  toroma*dflJ  Th»«  the  land  ^>t  ty 
feerty?  ao  meni*  a  dave  when.,  hcueet*  Jbi&<eaot  on 
Britteh  ground/  ..    .», 

A^j^to  ,,„&  something  in  tfaja  epeetfc  that  i*  lifted 
f*b%*baH  bftdno  ttaetoeonsider  en  *h«  dabgerofegiep* 
Jb*6fM  <wbold  have  na  ^errerting  Cba  jtindB.aiid  duty 
4*  faaOme*  then  under  my  command,  i  thought  ouly 
«f»thef  danger  of  uly  iavaluable  friand,  if  he  waa  this 
eight  triqioaed  teethe  fury  of  the  tteitoy' weethro  ;<  an*, 
baffling  myself  up1  a*#att  aa. I  .could  with  a>y  watch* 

c.  4  G 
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coat,  I  hastened  the  men  oat  with  the  boat,  and  with 
two  seamen  and  Manfrida  launched  it  into  the  bttfom 
of  the  ocean,  and  steered  for  the  clifis  of  Cropn#fr.; 
leaving  Haarac  to  keep  a  careful  look-out  at  the 
old  Abbey  during  the  time  that  1  should  be  absent 

"  '  By  St  Peter,  there  will  be  some  tight  wrecks 
before  the  morning,'  cried  Manfrida,  taking  a  quid  of 
tobacco.  '  1  warrant  that  Dick  has  been  feathering  his 
nest  already ;  there's  a  smartish  breeze  blows  strong 
from  the  eastward ;  and  if  a  vessel  goes  to  the  shore, 
it  is  all  up  with  her,  and  1  would  not  give  a  rotten 
rope's  yarn  for  the  lives  of  all  that  are  on  board  of 
her. — Helm-a- weather,  Jack!  have  you  a  mind  to 
float  us  V 

"  '  There  is  surely  a  sail  at  a  distance,'  observed  I ; 
'  pull  away,  my  hearties,  and  let  us  hail  her  if  we  can/ 

"'Avast,  captain!'  cried  Manfrida,  who  was  at 
this  moment  guiding  the  helm :  '  there's  a  breaker 
coming  that  will  finish  our  business  if  we  don't  mind 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  ourselves.  Ueto-a-lee, 
Jack ;  what  the  devil  is  your  fool's  head  about  ?' 

"  At  this  moment,  lady,  a  tremendous  sea  washed 
over  us ;  and  I  now  began  to  feel  some  apprehensions 
that  4  had  rashly  exposed  my  own  life,  and  those  of  my 
companions,  to  the  most  imminent  peril,  without  the 
slightest  probability  of  effecting  the  preservation  of 
Captain  Singleton  :  nor  were  my  uncomfortable  sen- 
sations rendered  more  pleasing  by  the  increased  darit* 
Hess  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  continued  ragingef 
the  tempest ;  and,  relying  more  on  the  skill  sac}  dex- 
terity of  Manfrida,  who  was  a  most  experienced  mari- 
ner, than  on  the  feeble  knowledge  1  possessed  myself 
of  the  watery  elements,  1  suffered  him  to  guide, the 
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hefm  at  his  own  discretion,  and  to  steer  the  boat  to 
whatever  part  of  the  coast  he  might  think  best  for  the 
immediate  safety  of  our  lives. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


"  She  looks,  methinks,  of  Old  Acasta's  liuc ! 
The  soften 'd  image  of  my  noble  friend  ! 
And  art  thoa,  then,  Acasta's  dear  remains, 
3btf  whom  my  gratitude  has  sought, 
And  aoaght  so  long  in  vainP 

u  Those,  lady,  who  have  never  been  exposed  to  the 
fury  and  contending  warfare  of  the  angry  elements,  or 
never  viewed  the  sea  but  in  a  calm,  can  form  little 
notion  of  a  tempest  in  its  utmost  violence,  from  which 
no  relief  is  to  be  ^expected  but  from  the  timely  inter- 
position of  Almighty  Providence.  Such  a  storm  it 
was  which  at  last  reduced  us  in  anticipation  to  the 
necessity  of  seeking  safety  even  on  the  very  rocks 
whose  foaming  aspect  threatened  tis  with  immediate 
destruction  if  we  approached  nearer ;  while  the  surge, ' 
dashing  with  resistless  fury,  almost  overpowered  every 
effort  that  we  made  to  save  our  feeble  bark  and  our- 
selves from  being  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  remorse- 
less deep*    Never  had  I  seen  so  fearful  a  tempest,  nor 
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ever  beheld  Manfrida  bo  intimidated ;  though  fee  tar4 
a  lion's  htart,  the  sense  of  the  -present  danger  tap 
operated  even  upon  him,  afcd,.  struggling'  with  man 
force  for  self-preservation,  he  exclaimed,-— 

"  i  Avast,  Jack !  keep  her  off  the  rocks !  poll  to 
the  left,  my  hearty!  lower,  boy,  lower!  down  with 
the  sail ! — gently,  .tack  about ;  pull  in,  or  by  St.  Peter 
we  shall  be  food  for  the  fishes,  before  we  can  cry 
Jock  Robinson! — Now  we  have  it — Helm-a-lee !— 
Bravo,  Jack!  weather  the  breaker,  and  we  shall 
make  to  shore  as  clean  as  a  whistlte !'   - 

u  From  these  unconnected  sentences,  gasped  rather 
than  spoken  by  the  still  undaunted  and  vigorous- helms- 
man, I  could  perceive  that  if  we  once  weathered  the 
rocks  which  so  fearfully  opposed  us  on  every  aide,  we 
might  reach  the  land  ,in  safety,  and  that  even  our 
boat  might  be  spared  from  ihe  merciless  vfaveq,  which 
now  dashed  over  us  with  the  most  appatting  violence: 
there  were,  indeed,  moments  in  which  I  could  neither 
aefe,  n6r  tear  the  voice  of,  my  companions,  whom  i  ex- 
pected every  instant  finally  to  lose  sight  of  amidst  the 
overwhelming  billows,'  and  that  they  would  shortly 
share  with  me  what  seemed  to  be  inevitable  to  us 
all — a  watery  grave!— But  it  wW  ndt  so  destined, 
lady!  for  a  few  minutes  brought  us  once  more  on 
terra  firma,  though  greatly  exhausted  with  the  danger 
and  exertion  we  had  undergone,  and  scarcely  able  to 
drag  our' benumbed  limbs  to  a  part  of  the  coast  eligible 
for  our  security.  The  night  was; so  dark  that  <We 
could  espy  no  habitation  in  which  we  might  firtd  a 
shelter  from  the  continued  pelting  of  the 'Storm,  dry 
our  drenched  garments,  or  warm  our  frozen  Hnit&; 
for  even  the  keg  of  brandy  which  Manfrida  had  stotoed   , 


a#ray  jn  the.  boat  was,  in  the  hurry  and'  terror  of  4he 
moment,  forgotten  by  us  aU ;  and  how  long -we  should 
h&\4  renpiaed  in  this  forlorn  condition  1  know  not, 
had  not  some,  poor  fishermen,  >who>  like  us,  had  been 
opposed  to  the  f#ry  of  the  tempestj  b*en> journeying 
homewards.  .     < 

"  i  What  ho,  nay  masters  !.?  Uttered  one  of  ithnay 
4  belike  Davy  has  cast  you  up>  tod-given  you<another 
chance  for  Ufe>  as  well  as  Ik*  restbf  us !'     r  .** 

u  We  acknowledged  thafcw/ft  had  just  gnppledxiflpr 
boat,  and  hawled  it  to  shore ;  were  entire)  strangers 
on  the  coast,  *ad  weae.  there  in  search  of  some  friendly 
habitation  that;  wftild^gife  vb  a  shelter,:  wer$  it  only 
to  warm  our  froaen  limbs ;  that  we  had  money  to  re- 
ward anyone  for  tfveh  accommodation  as  tbey  could 
procure  for  us,  and  hoped  that,  if  in  their  powei,  they 
would  not  refuse  it  in  so  hard  an  extremity.. 

"  T#  which  the  same > fisherman  replied,— '.Why, 
what  the  devil  do  ytni  meanly  all-  this  palavec  ?  when 
a  man  knows  his  duty*  he  donH  want  to  be  put  in  mind 
of  it,  I  precise  you.  The  first  duly  is: a.  feeling  of 
humanity  whoa  -wet  see*  <  a  fellow-creature  in  distress; 
and  the  next  is*  to  get  fhira  out  of  it  ..Now  for  the 
matter  of  your  giving'  me  aay  money  for  *  only  doing 
what  I  ought  tto  do,  avast  there,  my  jolly  .mastersyfor 
I  wiU  have  none  of  it.  There  may  be  bribery  on  this 
side  of  the  £rave,  but  there's  none-  on  •  the  other,  re* 
tiember  that  >^eo  herey  wet  «your-  whistle,  shake  y*ur 
fea  there,  and  after  that  we'll  be  jogging  on  to  where 
you-  shall  have* a  comfortable  wort,  a  good  fire  to 
WfMW  your  noses,  plenty  of  victuals  to  fill  your  bellies, 
and  a  fisherman's  hearty  welcome  into  the  bargain* 
Come, .  masters,  stir  your  pegs,  or  belike  the  winds 
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will  send  us  back  to  Davy  Jones*  again,  not  quite  so 
kindly  mayhap  as  they  blewed  us  to  shore.' 
.  "  Without  offering  thanks,  which  had  alreacfy  proved 
so  offensive  to  these  hardy  sons  of  labour  and  humanity, 
we  followed  them  to  the  cabins  to  which  they  had  so 
unceremoniously  invited  us;  and  where  we  foond^ 
indeed,  every  thing  that  they  had  represented  to  be 
there  i  namely,  a  good  fire  and  a  most  excellent  re- 
past, prepared  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  for 
which  I  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  accept  in 
exchange  one  farthing. 

"  '  Why,  what  do  you  take  us  for  ?'  cried  our  host, 
who  I  perceived  was  the  father  of  the  two  young 
fishermen  who  accompanied  us  to  the  cabin ;  6  Sharks, 
belike ;  but  we  don't  live  by  sharking,  my  jolly  mas- 
ters !  the  bread  we  eat  is  honest,  and  therefore  it  it 
sweet:  while  many  have  twice  as  much,  but  what 
does  that  signify,  when  it  do  taste  so  plaguy  bitter? 
A  man  might  as  well  have  so  much  wormwood  in  his 
mouth,  as  a  morsel  got  by  foul  ways  V 

"  Manfirida  and  I,  at  this  observation  of  the  honest 
fisherman,  exchanged  looks  not  very  pleasing  or  coin 
solatory  to  our  feelings,  well  knowing  if  bur  real  cha- 
racters were  once  guessed  at  by  our  host,  that  we 
should  stand  a  chance  of  being  treated  as  roughly  as 
we  had  before  been  entertained  hospitably:  and* to 
change  the  conversation,  1  inquired,  with  an  air  of 
seeming  indifference,  on  what  part  of  th*  coast  me  had 
so  fortunately  landed :  to  which  he  answered,— 

"  '  On  the  Cliffi  of  Cromer*  You  are  toot  a  gun- 
shot from  the  mansion  of  our  noble  lord,  the  Duke 

*  *  * 

•  Davy  J*nes—A  name  given  to  the  sea  by  ttlatinera 
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ojf  lta^tftsa,  whb,  (Heaven  Mess  him  with  long  life 
and  happiness!)  13  the  fether  of  us  poor  fishers,  that 
can't  •keep  ourselves ;— for,  when  there  is  no  fish  to 
be  had  in  the  sea,  there  is  always  plenty  of  bread  for 
Ha  up  at  the  Castle : — and  the  Duchess,  she  is  main 
kind  too,  and  though  she  be  so  mortal  beautisome  and 
young,  she  be  a*  free  and  as  considerate  to  us  poor 
felfc,  as ' 

"I  would  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  fisher's 
sentence,  ray  curiosity  to  hear  something  more  of  the 
Braganza  family  being  insatiate. 

"  '  Young  and  beautiful,  my  honest  friend  ?'  re- 
peated I ;  .'  you  are  surely  under  some  mistake,  for 
However  young  and  beautiful  the  Duchess  may  heme 
been,  that  time  is  past.  She  is  notr,  you  kriow,  con- 
siderably advanced  in  years.1 

u  6  The  devil  she  is!'  answered  he;  how. do  you 
make  that  out,  my  jolly  master  ?  for,  by  the  claw  of  a 
lobster  and  the  tail  of  a  herring,  I  think  she  hath  not 
yet  seen  twenty  summers,  and  is  as  lovely  a  lady  as 
ever  my  eyes  beheld.  There  is  not  her  fellow  in  all 
the  country  round  for  a  delicate  shape: — though  a 
body  would  have  thought  that  the  little  one  she  has 
got  now  would  have  put  it  out  of  sorts.9 

u  6  Now,*  cried  I,  *  I  begin  to  understand  you ; — so 
I  suppose  the  Duke  is  married,  and  his  lady  has  lately 
brought  him  an  heir.9 

"  '  You  are  pretty  much  in  the  right  there,9  cried 
the  fisherman, '  only  it  happens  to  be  a  girl  instead  of 
a  boy :  no  matter,  our  noble  master  will  be  as  fond  of 
one  as  he  would  have  been  of  t'other ;  a  child  is  a 
child  all  the  world  over,  and  when  he  comes  home 
what  rejoicings  there  will  be  at  the  castle  I 
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'"What,  the  Bute  is  absent  tfe<J <&teiW% 
exulting  in  the  thought  that  this  hated  and*  so  greafly 
envied  man  was  again  separated  from  his  beauteous 
wife  ;-*+*  and  has  never  seen  his  child  P*  :  ' 

«>"**<  Na^  but  die  is  expected*  home  every  hour/  re* 
plied1  the  fisherman*  surveying  me  far  the  first  tinier 
with  some  symptoms  of  curiosity ;  and,  turning  on'tiid 
a  look  as  T  thought  of  suspicion,  he  bluntly  added,—  f 
-  "  c  But  pray,  Sir,  why  do  you  ask  that  question? 
if  you  have  yourself  any  knowledge  of  the  Duke'i 
family,  which  it  appears  you  seem  to  have,  why  36 
you  ask  me  so  many  particulars  ?'  J   "- 

'  u  I  own  I  had  been  off  my  guard;  for  my  counted 
nance  had  too  evidently  betrayed  to  the  honest  fisher- 
man>  a  demoniacal  expression,  which  had  suddenly 
seized  upon  my  features.  There  was  but  one  remedy, 
then,  that  I  could  adopt  to  repair  this  evil,  and  that 
was  by  immediately  professing  myself  to  be  a  warm 
and  passionate  admirer  of  the  man  whom  I  both 
feared  and  hated.  Accordingly,  smoothing  my  face 
into  a  texture  of  smiling  hypocrisy,  I  exclaimed^— 

a  <,It  is-  because  I  have  been  long  absent  from  this 
country  that  I  have  been  ignorant  of  the  marriage  of 
the  noble  Duke,  and  of  the  pleasing  event  which  has 
succeeded  it,  and  that' I  asked  you  atlght  concerning 
him.  I  Was  Suddenly  surprised  by  your  intelligence ; 
no  one  honours  the  illustrious  Duke  more,  or  can 
belter  appreciate  his  excellence  and  merits,  than  I  do. 
$0,  frith  your  leave,  my  worthy  host,  we  will  drink 
long  life  and  prosperity  to  him  and  his  beauteous 
Jfcdy;— not  forgetting  the  future  successor  of  his  ilTus- 
trbtmb  house/  proceeded  I,  smiling — '  the  infant  heiress 
ofBraganza!' 
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i^4  lyit^i  ^very  vein  in  tl*e  heart  of  a  fisherman,* 
replied  he^swallowing  the  contents  of  a  large  earthen 
pitcher  filled  with  some  excellent  home-brewed  ale* 
In  the  meanwhile  his  old  dame  made  up  two  beds, 
myself  occupying  one,  and  Manfrida  and  his  compa- 
nion the  second.  Jii  short,  the  hospitality  and  the 
kindness  of  the  honest  fisherman  and  his  industrious 
family  merited  our  warmest  thanks,  and  might  have 
served  as  a  lesson  to  those  in  a  more  exalted  station ; 
who,,  though  blessed  with  affluence,  often  deny  the 
means  of  relief  to  their  suffering  fellow-creatures. 
As  the  tempest  had  considerably  abated  during  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  return  of  morning  presented  a 
calm  unruffled  sky,  and  tranquil  ocean;  the  billow** 
had  ceased  to  roar,  the  winds  were  hushed  to  silence, 
and,  though  suffering  much  anxiety  for  the  uncertain 
Jate  of  my  friend*  ]  consoled  myself  with  the  hope 
that  he  had  found  some  shelter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Crpmer  during  the  tempestuous  and  stormy  wea- 
ther :  and,  not  thinking  it  prudent  or  safe  to  sojourn 
much  longer  in  the  cabin  of  the  fisherman,  or  trust  the 
boat  to  the  investigation  of  strangers  lurking  about 
the  sea-coast,  I  suggested  to  Manfrida  the  absolute 
necessity  there  was  for  his  instantly  putting  her  out  to 
sea  and  making  off  for  the  old  Abbey  with  the  utmost 
expedition^ — Besides,  I  was  aware  of  the  apprehen- 
sions which  Mai  inetta  and  my  mother  were  enduring 
for  my  safety,  and  felt  anxious  to  relieve  them ;  on 
which  Manfrida  said, — 

u  <  And  pray,  captain,  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?  do 
you  think  it  quite  prudent  to  hazard  your  own  safety, 
and  that  of  all  your  confederates,  merely  out  of 
friendship  to  Captain  Singleton  ?  who,  if  he  had  been 

c.  4  H 


.N 
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wise*  had  not  left  his  roort  *t  the  old  Abbey  to  th*mt 
himself  into  the  way  of  danger :  and  I  say  that  it  i 
burning  shame  for  him  to  haite  put  yon  to  so  a 
trouble  already  on  his  account.9  \ 

"  L  Silence !'  uttered  I,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  not 
a  word  against  Captain  Singleton,  to  whose  kindness 
you  owe  your  present  security.  Remember  thai:  but 
for  him. you  would  not  now  have  had  a  place  whetet* 
to  hide  your  heads  ;  nor  will  1  again  repeat  to  yoa, 
that  with  respect  to  Captain  Singleton  my  commands 
must  be  obeyed ;  I  must  go  in  quest  of  him,  and  see 
that  he  is  in  safety,  ere  you  will  again  behtld  me  at 
the  Abbey.9 

"  '  And  when  may  that  be?9  surlily  demanded  Maa- 
frida. 

"  c  I  cannot  tell,9  replied  I,  in  an  impatient  ton^ 
*  speed  you  to  the.  boat,  bear  off  to  the  Abbey,  and 
interrupt  me  with  no  further  unnecessary  interro- 
gations.' 

u  '  And  what  message  are  we  to  carry  tQ  our  good 
mistress  ?9  inquired  he,  in  a  tone  of  subdued  anger, 
which  he  did  not  dare  to  express  by  word*:  '  bettke 
she  will  think  your  absence  long*9 

"  '  She  may  think  what  she  pleases,9  returned  ly*  1 
was  not  born  to  be  the  slave  of  a  woman.  Begone,  the 
hour  is  waxing  late,  the  tide  is  up*  and  it  is  time  that 
our  boat  were  launched  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.9 

"  My  commands  were  instinctively  though  jaawiK 
lingly  obeyed ;  and  I  no  sooner  beheld  the  departure 
of  these  dangerous  associates  from  the  fisher Vcabin, 
than  I  myself  arose  and  bade  farewell  to  my  worthy 
host,  whom  with  much  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  to  ac- 

*         •  • 

cept  of  a  tobacco-pouch,  (which  I  had  plentifully  sup* 
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plied  #kfe  tefcatfeo  <befofe  I  had  left  the  Buccaneer, 
add  by  taiefe  accident  retained  'in  my  pttfket,)  to 
keo^  as  a.  remembrance  for  my  sake.  At  the  moment 
of  my  departure  I  again  pfcSsed  kfan  to  take  money 
for  the  accommodation  he  had  so  kindly  afforded  to 
me  and  my  sea-drenched  companions;  but  this  the 
banes!  fisher  peremptorily  and  angrily  refused,  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  only  done  his  duty,  and  would  do  it 
Again  and  again,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form it  in  the  hour  of  necessity.  With  these  wof dd 
he  bade  me  farewell,  having  pointed  out  to  me  the 
nearest  path  to  the  cliffs  of  Gromer ; — for  I  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  nature  of  my  errand  there,  and  that 
I  was  determined  to  leave  no  hole  nor  corner  unex- 
plored, without  endeavouring  every  where  to  gain  in- 
telligence of  my  friend,  for  whose  safety  I  had  en- 
dured tfnd  wfes  Still  ensuring  such  considerable  anxiety 
atrid  torturing  ^(a^pense  :— *nd  with  this  elucidation  dt 
my  feelings  the  honest  fisherman  seemed  perfectly  stf- 
tbifted,  attd  I  quitted  the  cabin  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  being  formed  of  my  real  situation  or  cha- 

"  But  alas,  Lady,  it  wa£  neither  compassion  for  the 
probable  rate  df  my  friend,  nor  any  impulse  of  huma- 
nity which  at  this  moment  guided  my  wayward  de§- 
tfcty  ?d'  &3  oBfis  dt  Cromer !  I  thought  not  of  the 
bra*e  Sfeigtetcm,  ffdf  iricteed  of  any  being  under  the 
created  canopy  of  Heaven,  save  only  your  mother, 
yew  beauteous  mother4!  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
BeWttger  Ehicneste toff  Braganza,  might  be  again  the 
gtittttess1  object  off  her  machinations  and  mine,  if  I 
dUmb  fa  put  them  ihto  execution  ad  prompt  as  the 
dfe%il. 
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«  <  So,9  said  I  Urmyseff,  <  the  haughty  Buketa*  at 
last  proclaimed  publicly  his  marriage  with  his  lowly 
Florentine :  which  the  succeeding  event  that  has  taken 
place  rendered  it  impossible  any  longer  to  confceal ; 
and  he  is  now  the  most  blest  and  enviable  of  mankind, 
while  I  am  the  most  wretched  and  accursed  by  my 
presumptuous  folly  and  ambition. — I  too  must  per- 
chance be  conducted  to  the  fetal  spot  at  which  I  was 
seduced  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  principle,  and 
fell: — and  shall  I  not  revenge  that  fell,  while  the 
means  of  vengeance  are  left  within  my  power  ?— =do  I 
not  at  this  moment  feel  the  hand  that  aimed  a  Mow  at 
my  heart  ? — and  shall  1  not  aim  one  at  his  in  return, 
when* I  can  redress  the  wrong  so  easily,  arid  with  such 
certainty  of  success  ? — yes,  by  the  God  of  my  fathers, 

Iwillf 
"  Thus    impelled   by   rage,    by  jealousy,  and  by 

all  the  burning  sensations  of  a  man  possessed  by  the 
foul  serpent  who  envied  the  happinecp  of  the  ficst  fond 
pair,  I  had  the  audacity  once  more  to  enter  the  man- 
sion of  the  illustrious  master  whose  goodness  1  had  so 
treacherously  abused  ;  and  with  all  the  effrontery  of  a 
bold-faced  villain,  inquired  for  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Braganza,  to  whom  I  had  immediate  access.  She 
started  at  the  first  sight  of  me,  but  I  ctfuld  perceive 
that  it  was-  not  with  symptoms  of  disgust,  and  that  the 
meeting  on  both  sides  was  of  a  nature  in  some  degree 
agreeable. 

"  '  Paulo  Michello,'  uttered  her  Grace  with  a  com* 
placent  smile,  but  at  the  same  time  lull  of  terribiemsaA- 
iog !  c  1  am  already  apprised  of  your  situation,  which 
locldent  revealed  to  my  knowledge.— Your  prafiama 
is  known  to  me,  and  to  me  only,  Paulo  Michello!  nay 
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start  not*  fipr  tremble ;  you  have  been  pirating*  on -the 
Jtigfeseftiv  and-  one  of  your  confederates,  most  unfor- 
4«*ately  for  you,  has  been  pirating  on  Umd\  deny 
the  accusation  with  an  honest  face,  if  you  can  P 

«  '  Of  the  last  accusation  I  will  solemnly  declare 
my  innocence/  replied  I,  an. almost  overwhelming  tre- 
pidation seizing  my  whole  frame ;  '  to  the  former,  most 
unhappily  for  myself,  I  must  plead  guilty.  I  have  in- 
deed become  connected  with  desperate  men,  but  I 
have,  personally,  abstained  from  plunder.  Lives  I 
have  spared,  but  1  never  endangered  any/ 

•  "  '  Fool,  dotard,  blockhead !  would  you  think  to 
blind  me  with  this  hypocritical  whining?9  cried  the 
Duchess,  casting  on  me  a  look  of  the  diost. contempt- 
uous disdain ;  '  You  are  a  villain  ! — though  you  have 
not  the  courage  to  be  a  bold-faced  one,  and  would,  in- 
sinuate that  you  are  only  half  given  over:  to  vice* 
Now  tell  me  the  difference,  I  pray  you,  between  de- 
cided knavery,  and  irresolute,  ever-wavering  principle. 
Gan  you  answer  me  that  question  ? — no,  you  cannot. 
However,  I  willingly  spare  you  from  further  confes- 
sion; but  be  aware,  Michello,  that  I  am  in  the  posses- 
sion of  circumstances,  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
overwhelm  you  with  immediate  destruction. — At  the 
same  time  I  have  the  power  of  protecting  you*  and 
on  certain  conditions  I  assuredly  will  do  so:  but  do 
not  strive  to  assume  the  appearance  of  virtue,  while 
you  bear  the  semblance  of  guilt  so  strongly  about  you, 
far  it- will  not  do  with  those  who  know  you  better. 
You  say  you  have  not  enriched  yourself  with  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  or  endangered  the  life  of  a  human 
creature.  It  is  false,  Paulo  Michello  1*— fix  you  have 
done  both,  by  the  sanction  you  have  given  to  otiit* s 
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for  committing  such 'deeds  of  atrodity.    What  though 
your  hand  has  withheld  'from  pointing  the  blow — you 
permitted  it  to/all,  and  the  victim  perished : — and  that 
permission  is  the  dame  as  though  the  deed  were  com- 
mitted by  you.     If  we  countenance  evil  deeds;  we  are 
deserving  of  equal  punishment  with  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime !  and  if  you  shared  in  the  spoils  of  ycfcir 
confederates,  you  are  not  the  less  culpable  beeaase 
their  hands  alone,  literally  speaking,  committed  the 
theft.    You  have,   then,  placed  yourself  on  a  level 
with  these  men,  and,  sharing  their  crime,  must  -expect 
the  punishment  thereof.     Now,  Paulo  MicheHo,  the 
case  is  this,-— and  it  will  be  vain  to  ebdeavour,,to  dis- 
guise your  real  situation  or  present  mode  of  life  Iron* 
my  investigation,  for  the  very  place  of  your  tetifeat  i» 
known  to  me.     The  ruin  of  a  metuMering  Abbey  is 
where  you  have veerefed  your  band;  the  possessor  of 
which  is  now  in  a  far  distant  countiry  ?  beware  of  his 
return  to  his  native  land,  Aw  he  is  a  gentleman  of  cha- 
racter and  principle,,  by  name  Singleton,  the  last  man 
in  the  world  who  would  countenance  your  nefarious 
practices  or  proceedings  ;  a  brate  officer  is  Singleton? 
who  has  fought  in  the  service  *>f  hi»  king  and  country, 
and  would  not  shelter  he  own,  brother  if  be  thought 
him  guilty  of  unworthy  actions.     This  old  Abbey  1 
repeat  belongs  to  him  ;— and  although  bnt  a  moulder- 
ing ruin,  he  will  make  claim  to  it  as  his  property  wbea 
he  returns  to  England.9. 

"  '  And  has  your  Grace  any  further  knowledge.*! 
this  so  greatly  to-be*d&eaded  soldier  ?-*-d*d  ja»  ev£f 
behold  him,  or  hen*  you  beheld  him  lately  V  uttered  •{» 
not  doubting  but  thai  this  false  and  tteftcfaerous  juenji 
had  betrayed  ray  life,  aad.  the  lives  of  the  whufeiofjny 
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confederates^  into  the  power  of  justice.  I  was  bow. 
ever  confounded  by  a  reply  quite  contradictory  to  the 
suggestion  1  had  just  formed,  in  which  her  Grace  posi- 
tively declared,  that  she  had  never  beheld  .Captain 
Singleton  in  the  whole  course  of  her  existence,  and 
believed  him  to  be  at  that  moment  sojourning  in  a  far 
distant  land,  somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Italy. 

fC  l  Then  by  whom  am  I  betrayed  V  distractedly  exr 
claimed  I,  for  the  intelligence  of  the  Duchess  .had 
nearly  bereft  me  of  my  senses ;  '  some  treacherous 
villain  has  played  me  falsely,  and  I  do  beqeech  your 
Grace  to  reveal  his  name/ 

"  c  Thi^t  I  am  not  permitted  to  do ;  I  have  sworn 
fiuthfully  to  keep  it  secret ;'  replied  her  Grace,  '  But 
has  not  one  of  your  band  played  the  truant  lately  ? 
and,  truly,  to.  some  end  would  he  have  turned  his 
absence  had  he  escaped  detection.— Thrice  has  he  at- 
tempted, to  np  purpose,  a  robbery  in  the  castle  of 
Mpntault,  and  the  last  time  was  fortunately  prevented 
from  a  possibility  of  getting  oif  by  the  vigilance  of  my 
servants ;  who,  having  secured  hipi  in  their  custody, 
retained  him  all  nigjit,  an<J  *n  *be  morning  the  mis- 
creant was  brought  before  me.  Greatly  intimidated 
by  my  threats,  he  on  his  knees  implored  for  life  and 
liberty,  alleging  in  extenuation  (as  he  seemed  to  think) 
of  the  daring  outrage  he  was  about  to  commit,  that  he 
had  accomplices  who  lived  by  the  nefarious  depreda- 
tions they  made  on  the  property  of  others;  that  they 
were  a  large  body  of  men  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  was  now  acting,;  and  that  if  he  brought  not  booty 
with,  him  when  hs  returned  to  the  place  of  their  con- 
cealment, he  should  be  reproached  and  severely  pu- 
otehed  for  not  haying  added  to  their  ill-gotten  stores, 
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and  expelled  as  being  a  useless  member  of  their  fo>' 
ciely  ;  adding  to  all  this,  tliat  he  was  willing  even  to 
reveal  the  name  of  the  Captain,  provided  his  own 
safety  was  not  endangered  by  such  a  confession. 

"  '  Dismissing  all  witnesses  to  this  close  investiga- 
tion of  the  situation  of  the  trembling  wretch/  conti- 
nued the  Duchess,  (  from  the  apartment  where  he  had 
been  brought  for  examination,  for  reasons  of  a  most 
potent  nature,  1  said, '  What,  then,  you  are  a  band  of 
pirates,  or  robbers,  or  something  of  that  description  T 
€  We  are  both  !*  answered  he  ;  c  we  are  pirates  on  the 
high  seas,  and  robbers  on  the  high  land,  wherever  we 
can  find  an  opportunity  favourable  for  our  purposes; 
and  have  neither  spared  sex  nor  age  ill  the' regular 
routine  of  our  daring  profession.  Our  Captain,  to  bfe 
sure,  is  somewhat  chicken-hearted,  and  pretends  to 
have  fine  feelings  about  humanity  and  all  such-Hke; 
but,  by  St.  Peter,  I  never  found  that  he  had  any  dra- 
like  to  fingering  of  the  cash  after  it  was  once  got, 
though  obtained  even  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a  ba- 
nian creature !  I  always  marked  that,  and  that  he 
feasted  at  the  banquet,  and  enjoyed  the  sport,  with 
as  good  an  appetite  as  any  of  us ;  for  all  his  palaver 
about  humanity  and  so  forth,  he  had  as  little  Cause  to 
boast  of  that  in  his  composition  as  any  of  our  crew  P 

" '  Hear  you  not  this,  Paulo  Michello  ?  This  is  the 
attachment  of  one  of  your  sworn  confederates,  and 
this  the  favourable  estimate  he  chose  to  give  of  the 
merits  of  his  worthy  Captain,  whose  name  1  next  de- 
manded, promising  him  not  only  pardon  for  his  indi- 
vidual offence,  but  assuring  him  that  f  had  no  inten- 
tion of  betraying  h'in  or  any  of  his  crew,  provided 
they  kept  their  own  secret,  and  refrained  from  making 
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fcr^gr  .depredations  upon  tlte  coast.  To  conclude;  I 
offered  him  a  reward  to  deliver  up  the  name  of  hi* 
Qiptyta,  a*d  the  place  of  his  Concealment,  hof  Was  I 
Auch  surprised  to  find  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  gold,  nor  more  astonished  that  PaUlo 
Miciglfo  was  discovered  to  he  the  leader  of  the  band. 
Trujy  J  suspected  as  much  when  you  departed  tyith 
the  five  thousand  pounds  I  deposited  iu  your  hands 
oo,qQiu|itipn  that  you  would  spouse  her  whom  I  still 
bQliftwd  to ,  be  Agatha  Delcrusa.  You  knew  at  the 
tinjt  that  she  was  no  longer  so,  having  seen  her  led  to 
tin. altar  by.  my  son  many  months  before.  This  cir- 
cumMaoAeyau  perfidiously  concealed  from  my  knotv* 
l*dd&  ajt  the  very  time  that  the  disclosure  would  have 
contributed  so*  highly  to  the.  repose  of  my  wounded 
minds  aad  you  were  twice  a  traitor  to  your  master 
aa  well  a*  tQ. me*  You  were,  treacherously  false  to 
b#th  of.ue;  and, you  would  look  queer,  Mr.  Paulo 
Michellp,  .were  I  now  to  .impeach  you  for  it,  and  (0 
draw  from  your  coffers'  the  money  which  you  obr 
tajpiad  in  so  fraudulent  a  manner,  knowing!  as  you 
did,  that. you  were  not  able  to  accomplish,  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  given  you.  At  the  return, of  the 
Duke,  whose  service  you  as  treacherously  quitted, 
thoogh  he  was  so  kind  and  indulgent  a  master,  the 
ftititfUivyi  of  my  daughter-in-law  could  no  longer  be 
concealed?  and  he  avowed  his  marriage  with  Agatha 
tvw  mpaths  before  the  birth  of  his  eldest- bora,  ^hich 
was  *  sou*  That  child,  thank  heaven*  lived  but  a  few 
months  ta.eiyqy  the  privileges  of  his  exalted  birth, 
and,  Agatha  long  pined  over  the  death  of  the  to  me 
lUtprelcotyitt  little  stranger,  who  would,  had  Ike  sur* 
c.  4i 
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vivnd,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  rick  domains  of  the 
house  of  Braganxa.' 

"  <  And  ia  there  no  danger  of  a  $econd  repr<eKet>|a<- 
tive  being  born  at  ill,  to  inherit  these  rich  domains  2' 
cried  I,  exulting  at  the  disappointed  prospects  of  this 
most  ambitious  lady— equally  unworthy  as  a  woman, 
as  I  knew  myself  to  be  as  a  man.' 

"She  furiously  replied — '  Alas,  that  dreaded  event 
has  already  arrived,  and  frustrated  efvery  pleasing 
hope,  destroyed  every  expectation  of  my  grandson, 
Montague  Monfoult,  becoming  the  future  heir  of 
Braganza  ;  for  when  Orlando  again  departed  to  see 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  ofMwtaolV  M*  Italy, 
he  left  his  young  Duchess,  (I  grieve  that  1  t*ust  cadi 
her  so)  advanced  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  an&she  has 
since  brought  forth  a  daughter,  the  image  -of  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  little  brat,  unlike  that  sickly  and  deli- 
cate first-born,  thrives  prodigiously,  and  is  likely  to 
live  to  the  total  frustration  of  all  my  hopes  and 
wishes.  The  daughter  of  the  now  more  than  ever 
hated  Florentine  is,  apparently,  in  a  fair  state  of  be- 
coming the  future  heiress  of  thfe  illustrious  House  of 
Braganza/ 

"  '  But  are  there  not  means  to  crush  that  bold 
aspiring  hope?9  uttered  1,  inspired  with  the  most  hor- 
rible thought  that  had  ever  entered  the  imagination 
of  mortal  man,  and  stung  alternately  with  rage  and 
jealousy  at  the  happiness  of  the  transported  \air. 
w  The  blossom  is  but  young,  and  tender  buds  will  the 
sooner  chance  to  wither,  nay  expire,  if * 

"  I  stopped  to  gaze,  at  this  momeut,  6n  the  half-re- 
luctant, yet.  more  than  half-willing,  auditor  of  my  base 
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'eoggestton*  s  And  perceived  how  greedily  she  devoured 
op  my  discourse;  one  moment  deeply  blushing  at 
the  reproach  of  her  own  conscience,  and  the  next 
flushed  with  a  yet  more  vivid  glow  as  she  eon  tern 
plated  the  Aril  completion  of  alt  her  hopes  and  wishes 
ni  the  destruction  of  the  lovely  Florentine  and  her 
hapless  infant.    At  length  she  exclaimed,— 

ut  Not'  so,  Michelle,  if  I  understand  yon  rightly ; 
I^roiiW  not  have  the  creature  perish,  though  I  wish 
her  eternal  separation  from  the  embraces  of  my  son. 
The  brat  too  must  never  know  to  whom  she  owes  her 
being/ 

"  On  which  I  quickly  replied,  not  giving  her  a  mo» 
ufent'e  time  for  serious  reflection,— 

u  If  I  understand  yen  rightly,  lady,  there  is  but  one 
way  of  preventing  the  Duchess  and  her  child  from 
ever  again  possessing  any  claim  on  the  affections  of 
your  soti.  I  will  not  do  the  deed  myself,  and  must 
ensure  a  high  reward  for  its  execution: — provided 
that  yoo  never  betray  to  mortal  ear  the  place  of  my 
security  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey,  or  the  nature 
of  my  profession,  or  that  of  any  of  my  confederates;*— 
swear  this,  lady,  and  I  will  get  Dick  Wildfire  to—'  • 

<*  ''To  remove  both  mother  and  child  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  inquiry,'  vociferated  the  Dowager,  whose 
countenance  at  this  moment  shone  with  an  expression 
of  the  most  malignant  fury. 

•  "  *  Ftor  as  the  bottomless  abyss  of  the  .  ocean !  be- 
yOint  the  depths  of  the  boundless  sea  V  answered  I, 
equally  aroused  to  the  fury  of  revenge;  '  a  cradle  and 
a  (tillow  both  shall  be  prepared  to  seal  the  beau- 
teous eyes  that  never  more  shall  awake  to  opening 
*     Your  oath,  lady !  the  sum  of  your  reward,  and 
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J<wfc  withe*-*ie  ao*tf»p)i»lie4.  'TkeoKfertMtoe  aball 
fje^p  in  .sooad  and  pweet  r«?pa»e>  iboviofiiat  Aoo  o» 
weetly*  Nax»e  Hie  :appoi*ted :  day*  tfc* oppomted 
^Gur,  mith  the  conditions  I  bwe  staged.'        .    .   * 

•"And  thiokest  thou  1  wou*£  gire  wy>«fOatk,  ar 
gnlnt  <  these  fteodttioney  before  I  ;ko*e  otoordd  Ay 
good  fait  hi1  cried  the  Dowager?  faM  twenty  years,  to 
cofte,  «hould?»t  thou  reveal  4hU  tale,  thou.  ibtsL 
Rftulqi.Jtbetiand  4i»y  ?of>fcderatea~otf  J  far  your  lives 
a?e  within  roy  pwer,  and  inline  only  I  Swear  thou 
tjhen  lp  )>e  true,  ai>d  in  return  ion  tbpufend  ipoumk 
are  yours,  with  my  inviolate  oath  of  secresy  V 
(  "  Transported  by  ipeplipji.pf  thifl  f  i$b  r$w*jdr  *hidi 
satisfied  the  utmost  extepfcof  my  #a*bi&oo*  I  threw 
i^y^eJ/  at,  the  feet  of  ibis,  d$|DflttP*  woiBpao,  and:  took 
theqa^,  }yjt  ba^.her  reipember  tfcatah^io  net  not 
expect  thf|  qiecytipp  of  ihp<taj|igi).tQ  bo  perfbfmed  by 
the  hano>  of,  Pa.ulo  Mich*lia;:aftd  tj|a*  *f  ponrfioote 
tbfynip^er.ajid  itfie,  «bild  wore  siwd,  («H>:  i  h»4<.pf»- 
4efceriniafid.  ttftt*  they  should  b*>>  sfee  nw*t.  not  attri- 
bute, t|ie  failure  of : the  plan.  tOni*e,ife*t  tQi.acpideat 
alone,  wh,jcb  was,  inseparable  fifatn  ap  Jtasftntau*  a* 
undertaking. 

"  "Trs en<Hlfffr  tb*t  you  see  it  dooo, and.dojwi 
again.  4?caLvo  me.'  exclaimed  the  Potboy. plpciog  <t 
ca&lcet  fvbKh*  «Q#t*tnod  ttefwiiabeeeof  the  Jiieoofrthe 
Florentine  and  her  infant  daughter  iit.my  btoufe  »*0». 
the^perU  qf  your  {ife*  Pfruloy  be  faitbfuiite  yooMwt; 
or  i£  a?  ypu  say,  any  chance* shook!  itnpefatke  pmgteu' 
°f.  y°Hr  Pf*1*8*  stiUjBOoro.tbe'pe.rrtms  of  -  Agatha  and 
her  cfiiVJ()fr<**p  all  possibility  of  :b*tupin$  itmm  >the 
w*l^  .qf  tbf  old  A  Ubey^M^^W.Siogkton  retain  to  ita 
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>t * 1-  ftfiiA  reiriove  them  to  a  place  of  greater  secu- 
rity/ Quickly  r+yeined  1*  fearftil  of  ber  adding  any  new 
stipulatiab  to  the  fetal  contract  1  had  signed  in  a  mo- 
ment of  desperation.  'Lady,  farewell!  when  will  my 
services  ha  required?' 

,  *  '  In  a  few  days/  answered  the  Dowager, i  Agatha' 
will  sat  out  oa  he*  voyage  to  Italy,  by  the  express, 
commands  of  the  Dake  her  husband,  who  is  in  an  in- 
aaKd.etafteof  health;  and  Orlando  wifehes  me  to  at- 
company  his  wife  and  child,  whom  he  is  sb  passion- 
ately anxious  -to  behold*    Now,  my  affairs  will  Hot 
permit  me  to  accede  to  thief  reqtkest  so  immediately,. 
ami  tfcarefote  his  pretty  minion  is  to  depart  without, 
use,  and  the  most  active  preparations  have  been  some 
tits*  making  for  her  intended  voyage,  by  order  ftf  tfiy 
silly  iniatuated  Orlando*.    The  most  costly  apparel 
has  keen  provided  for  her  and  her  infant  daughter. 
TMs  may  become  the  treasure  of  you  and  your  con* 
federates  When  you  arrest  her  (light;  for  you  are' 
aware  it  must  not  return  to  the   Castle  of  Mon- 
tnolt,  from  whieh,  in  a  few  succeeding  months,  I  shall' 
be  absent,  with  the  whole  of  my  establishment.  Now, 
I  will  cause  Agathq  tq  Jeaye  the  castle  when  the, 
shades  of  evening  prevent  the  possibility  of  distin- 
guishing any  objects  very  perceptibly.    With  one  at* 
tenant  aha  shall  set  out  in  an  open  boat,  and  when 
immediately  under  that  tremendous  cliff-  whieh  has 
furnished  a  watery  bed  to  thousands,  advance  witlf. 
\ot»r  confederates,'  whomsoever  you  league  with  you, 
on  this  embassy !    Neither  Agatha,  her  attendant,  or 
the  child  will  bp  able  to  make  the  slightest  resistance. 
They  may  utter,  indeed,  piercing  shrieks,  but  that  -is 
all.    Nobody  will  hear  them,  for  there  is  only  an  old 
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ruinous  Cottage  on  the  top  of  the  Cliff;  whleb  Ho  one 
inhabits!  and  here  you  need  not}  fear  detection.— How 
easily  there,  you  know  Paulo,  may  the  desigfc.be  ac- 
complished f 

u  c  True,  lady/  uttered  I,  secretly  shuddering  at  the 
horrible  thought,  '  it  will  be  then  easy,  sure  enough, 
to  swamp  the  bout,  and  send  the  Florentine  and  her 
pretty  baby  to  the  bottom ;  and  when  they  are  once 
safely  bestowed  there,  they  won't  cone  beck  to  tell 
you  of  it,  I  warrant  me.' 

"  The  inhuman  Duchess  expressed  her  approbation 
of  this  observation  by  a  joyous  bunt  of  involuntary 
laughter :  at  length,  resuming  her  stern  ferocity,  she 
exclaimed  :— 

"  <  Or,  escaping  from  this  perilous  situation  by  any 
unexpected  means,  you  will  instantly  bear  then*  to  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Abbey.  Paulo  Michel!*,  remember 
your  oath !  in  which  the  safety  of  your  confederates  is 
implicated  as  well  as  your  own.  Farewell !— by  to* 
morrow's  eve  be  the  destruction  of  Agatha  and  her 
infaut  daughter  certain: — vanish — instantly  begone i 
some  of  my  domestics  are  approaching,  and  the  utmost 
Caution  is  necessary  to  conceal  our  plans.' 
'  "  Lady,  1  had  not  the  courage  at  the  moment  to  bid 
this  inhuman  tigress  farewell,  or  to  tarry  an  instant 
longer  in  a  place  so  impregnated  with  danger;  but, 
speedily  arriving  at  the  sea-coast,  I  jumped  into  the 
boat  of  a  poor  fisher,  who  was  going  to  his  accustomed 
labour,  and,  requesting  that  he  would  give  me  a  pas- 
sage to  the  opposite  shore,  threw  him  a  reward  for  his 
trouble,  and  winged  my  way  once  more  to  the  old 
Abbey,  where  no  one  dared  to  inquire  into  my  pro- 
ceedings: — not  even  Marinetta  or  my  mother  ever 
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presumed  to  ask  me  questions,  Much  hurt  however 
at  the  still  protracted  absence  of  my  friend,  whom 
alone,  at  the  same  time,  I  feared  to  encoupter,  I  depo- 
sited my  money  in  my  cabinet  and  hastened  on  board 
of  the  Buccaneer ;  where  the  first  object  I  beheld 
was  Dick  Wildfire,  towards  whom,  though  I  longed  to 
reproach  him  for  the  situation  into  which  he  had 
betrayed  me,  I  was  unwilling,  from  motives  of  the 
highest  import,  to  manifest  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
displeasure. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  our  society  never  to 
exchange  words,  but  signs,  when  any  secret  expedi- 
tion was  afoot  likely  to  increase  the  treasures  of  our 
community;  and  this  was  so  perfectly  understood 
among  us,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  a 
certain  signal,  which  was  instantly  conceived,  and 
obeyed  in  profound  silence,  and  the  next  day  was  set 
apart  for  my  operations.  1  was  agitated  beyond  de- 
scription, when  the  appointed  hour  drew  nigh,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  prevailed  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  ocean.  Manfrida,  Hasrac,  and  Dick  Wildfire, 
whose  assistance  1  could  not  do  without,  were  my 
companions  in  the  boat  which  bore  away  for  the  fatal 
cliff. 

"  '  Put  on  your  masks,9  uttered  I.  *  There  is  a  boat 
bearing  for  the  cliff. — It  is  our  destined  prey. — Use  no 
violence  with  the  boatman, — but  seize  the  contents ; 
the  chests, — but  what  is  still  more  valuable  than  all 
the  treasures  of  the  eastern  world — the  beauteous  lad  v, 
and  the  infant  child  that  reposes  on  her  bosom. — The 
attendant  may  depart  in  peace,  so  you  secure  the 
lady/ 

"  '  By  St.  Peter,  but  we  must  make  quick  work  of 
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it,  captiuji  {'  ottered  ManfrMs,  <  for  there  is  another 
sail  fcefcrug  fast  u]pon  ua.' 

"  <  Ready  T  cried  Dick,  pulling  alongside  of  the 
boat 
.     «  'Attack !'  vociferated  I,  in  a  disguised  tone. 

"  '  Surrender/  roared  out  JVianfrida.— The  screams 
of  the  beautiful  Florentine  and  he*  attendant  now 
rent  the  air,  when  the  beatman,  turniag  towards  her 
with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  apathy,  assured  her 
that  he  could  offer  no  resistance ;  that  we  were  a  body 
of -armed  men — he  believed  pirates,  and  that  conten- 
tion with  them  was  unavailing. 

"  '  And  what  seek  you  ?'  cried  the  lovely  Duchess, 
turning  on  u0  a  look  of  supplication  frhtch  might  have 
disarmed  the  fu*y  of  the  toost  sfcvtfg*  heart ;— '  if  it  be 
treasure*  take  all  that  1  possess  fetfd  I  will  not  repine* 
Remove  the  chests,  you  will  find  them  Worthy  6f  yofar 
acceptance ;— but  spare,  oh  spare  this  helpless  infant 
at  a'  mother's  panting  bfgast.  Some  of  y$n  have  mo- 
ther* had  mothers.  Oh*  let  then  this  thought  induce 
you  to  harm  me  not,  nor  do  this  iniarit  wrong.  She 
is  my  dearer  pUrt, — the  child,  the  only  child  of  a  dear, 
dear  absent  lord.9 

"  &  Lady,  we  will  neither  harm  you  nor  your  child, 
if  you  Will  Quietly  depart  with  us/  cried  Manfrida, 
springing  into  the  boat  at  the  same  instabt ;  '  we  will 
use  no  force,  but  no  compulsion ' 

"  <  Compulsion  ;'  uttered  the  trabtic  Ducheas, strug- 
gling hard  to  escape  from  his  grasp  i  '  on  what  conk* 
pulsion  am  I  to  surrender  to  yoU>  ye  bold,  presuming 
«nd  ferocious  men  ?  and  by  what  Authority  do  you 
hold  me  as  your  prisoner  ?  have  1  not  given  ydu  »jr 
property?' 
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xried  Maafrida;  <  the  <*ild  to<v  <we -«lit*«temr*iit 

"  The  Duchess  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  the* tat*' 
teodajatt  jtirad  j»jth£tfit$  itf  tanrrf,  and  t**i>4«t  on 
^A>ppmte0ide<*as.gakl^  -tot  open  «♦ 

*&.'  %  Sfc  Peter,  we  shall  be  fcwdad,  *aj*ai*,# 
^cf4^d>jPMkri ' tfcttfffc  twoj to  «tft  agmaat  ,M*  tfow,<  J  pMr* 

4w0p4  Mfpttfr*  '  (^fqm&  Jl,  i»p<MR^  tee  7°« 
^eing-  to  be  dawted  at  jtb».4mn^  ft  worn*'  Art  Irtr 
xryj^^akw^,.4l etodop'tLead  Hi  to  *tftttf»w<pie 

going  to  ,har«i  provided  you  will  just  step  ovteiMtft 
our  boa,t,.and,sjta)0i)g*Md0  of  w  oapUwi.' ' 

"  JJ  aipft  lift  ately  for  the  toyety  Djaihess,  th»  jfltawig 
resistance  she  mad^wd  the  inwssant<S££e*ms  ttMeitfl 
by  hex  and  her  attends  V  rendered  J^.itferfettKfl* 
*nd  authority  absolutely  necessary,**  tl)jefmf|||  WPttld 
havo  greatly  murmured  at  <my  forbeaiance  uAeii  they 
were  using  every  effort  in  their  power  to  maty*  oba#r 
ently  to  my  commands.  Finding  therefore  thfttr  the 
rowers  m  the  opposite  boat  were  rapidly  advancing 
toward*  us,  J  .gave  endear  jnatantly.to  sejze  ,<»  thp 
Duchesfc  and  the  child,  and  bear. than  without  further 
delay  to  the  fopet  jtn  whueb  I  was  waiting  .Mi  ftcpro 
her  ^  and,  though  pierced  with  pangs  uautteraMe  at 
the  seeming  mverity  I  wa$  .obliged  to  adopt,  and. on 
hearing  bet  .piteous  cries,— yet  the  arge^cy  of  exist- 
ing oircuroatfulcea  made  it  impostibte.to  retreat,  and  1 
commanded  Dick  to  swamp  the  boat  if  the:  opposite 

c.  4  K. 
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party,  which  bad  now  nearly  approached  us,  offered 
any  opposition.  No  sooner  had  I  given  this  barbarous 
mandate,  which  was  the  only  alternative  that  I  could 
adopt  to  force  the  Duchess  to  compliance,  than  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Captain  Singleton,  enjoining  us  to 
abstain  from  further  violence  on  the  immediate  peril 
of  our  lives  i  and  quickly  the  boat  advanced  towards 
us ;  the  Duchess  losing  not  a  moment  in  imploring 
the  protection  and  assistance  of  Captain  Singleton  for 
herself  and  child ;  who  instantly  exclaimed,— 

"  '  Hold  I  I  command  you  to  desist  from  offering 
further  outrage  to  a  helpless  woman  and  her  yet  more 
helpless  child.  Lady,  fear  nothing  I  under  my  pro- 
tection you  are  in  safety,  and,  ferocious  as  these  men 
may  seem,  I  will  pledge  my  life  that  they  oflfer  you  no 
harm.' 

"  '  No,  by  St  Peter,  not  a  mother's  son  of  us,' 
shouted  Manfrida,  instantly  releasing  the  snowy  arm 
he  had  so  roughly  seised,  and  resigning  it  to  the  cap- 
tain, to  whom  1  had  lately  whispered  some  words  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  him. 

"  '  Generous  man !  and  will  you  indeed  protect 
me?1  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  clinging  dose  to  his 
arm* 

" '  With  my  life,  lady  !'  replied  he ; '  yet  such  is  the 
peculiarity  of  circumstances  attending  your  situation 
here,  that  my  protection  will  avail  but  little  if  you  do 
not  resign  yourself  immediately,  and  accompany  me 
to  the  place  to  which  these  men  were  going  to  con- 
duct you.  They  are  friends  of  mine,  and  though  they 
seem  rough,  have  no  intention  to  offer  you  harm.  By 
those  you  call  your  friends,  lady,  you  have  been  trea- 
cherously betrayed.    Your   returning  to  them  will 
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expose  you  to  more  danger,  believe  me,  than  you  will 
encounter  here.— Be  wise,  choose  the  least  evil  that 
may  befal  you :  take  the  only  alternative  that  remains ; 
—resignation  to  the  will  of  a  Power,  superior  to 
that  which  reposes  in  the  hearts  of  men,  whose  hands 
Ml  nerveless  at  his  command!  decide,  lady,  and  let 
us  instantly  begone.* 
."  To  which  the  Duchess  after  a  pause  replied ; — 

"  '  I  know  not  who  you  are,  or  what  you  are,  but 
there  is  something  in  your  manner,  Sir,  which  assures 
me  that  I  may  rely  on  your  protection  ;  and  if  indeed 
it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  should  thus  suffer, 
and  thus  be  wronged — 1  will  cease  to  murmur,  but 
endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  this  innocent  babe,  to  bear 
with  the  unjust  wrongs  which  have  fallen  on  the  de- 
voted head  of  its  unfortunate  mother.  Permit  my 
attendant  to  follow  whither  you  are  conducting  me, 
and  I  shall  ask  no  greater  favour.' 

" '  Assuredly,  madam,'  cried  Captain  Singleton, 
and  without  another  sentence  being  exchanged  by  ei- 
ther of  the  party,  the  Duchess  suffered  him  quietly  to 
place  her  and  -  her  attendant  in  our  boat,  to  which  the 
men  -had-  already  removed  the  chests,  and,  he  stationing 
himself  close  at  her  side,  1  gave  instant  orders,  in  an 
under  tone,  to  bear  away  for  the  mouldering  rains  of 
the  old  Abbey,  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  dis* 
traction ;— the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  committed'  actions  that  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  reflection." 
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CHAPTER  XXXJIL, 


Hear  whtt  HfcUMMl  N«*  «tW:~ 
"  The  Earli*'*  son  I  triK  tut  vpdl 
Sfcouk}  all  the  race  of  Nature  dfe. 
And  none  be  left  but  be  and  I> — 
For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear, 
For  all  the  lands,  both  far  and  near; 
That  eter  valoirr  lovt  ©*  wony— 
I  Would  aot  wed  th»  Eariteraaont* 

u  It  was  not,  lady/'  confirm**  Paolo/ <6tfcat  1  en- 
dured any  apprehension  on  nqr.  enrs  atitannt,  or  on 
that  of  my  confederates;  for  I  well-knew  we  should 
never  be  betrayed  by  any  reports  git$n  rf  the*  seizure 
we  had  made  on  the  young  and  lovely  Duchts*  of 
Bragbnza,  since  there  was  not  a  doubt  bab  the  very 
boatman  who  had  conveyed  her  to  the  cliff  ■  had  been 
Considerably  bribed  for  the  passive  obedfeqee  he'  had 
shown  in  the  whole  of  this  treacherous  and<  neiiriom 
transaction.  This  man,  having  beheld  ho*  lovely  bar* 
then  safely  bestowed  alongside  of  us,  rowed  off  with 
all  imaginable  speed,  as  by  no  means  wishing  id  iin* 
pede  or  throw  the  slightest  obstacle  in  our  way  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  this  daring  design :  and  we  had 
still  less  to  fear  from  Captain  Singleton's  companion 
in  the  opposite  boat,  who,  happening  to  be  a  mere 
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youth*  very  qtataly  shdered  off  like  avm^edt  thaA  hie 
ioat  was  rid  of  his  passenger,  not  caring  who  or  what 
the  aLtaroation  had  bemc  abotrt,  so  long  as  he  was  paid 
for  har  fere.  He  was  but  iittk  aaxktaa  about  the  die* 
trated  females,  whom  the  devil  himself  might  have 
ran  away  with,  if  he  pleased,  Ney  Lady!  H  was  not 
the  sensation  of  fear  that  agitated  my  barring  breast, 
when,  arriving  at  the  old  Abbey,  Captain  Singleton 
(delivering  up  the  Duchess,  her  child,  and  atteadavl 
to  the  care  of  Marinetta  aad  my  mothjer,  with  strict 
charge  to  pay  them  every  kindness  and  attention,) 
fiercely  demanded  to  know  of  me  the  acfnal  situation 
of  my  beauteous  captive,  and  for  what  purpose  she 
was  to  be  detained  in  the  Abbey  as  my  prisoner? 

"  <  Paulo  Michello,'  said  he,  in  a  yet  sterner  aeetttl 
than  he  had  hitherto  used  te  me,  <  use  ne  <&shmila^ 
tion  with  one  who  will'  not  brook  it,  and  who  has 
never  dissembled  toward*  you?— perhaps,  even  ha* 
gone  a  step  beyond  prudenee  in  revealing  to  you-  the" 
whole  of  his  concerns*  Tell  me  why.  you  have  coa- 
dtocted  this  lady  and  her  infant  child  to  this  solitary 
spot,  amidst  thS  hand  of  your  lawless  and  licentious 
companions?  Y<m  say,  indeed,  it  was  contrary  to 
your  inclination,  and  that  you  acted  on  compttteion: 
what  compulsion  let  me  ask,  nay  demand,  induces 
you  to  acft  with  violence  towards  a  helpless  woman, 
whose  very  looks  might  plead  her  innocence,  and 
teach  the  hearts  of  the -most  savage  among  your  crew 
to  melt  with  gentle  pity?  Paulo  Michello,  I1  have 
hitherto  been  your  friend !'  your  adviser!  your  instruct- 
or!—rbeware  how  you  make  me  your  enemy:— fbr  I 
am  an  avowed  enemy  to  that  man,  although  he  were 
my  dearest  brother,  who  would  injure  the  defenceless 
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sex  which  he  was  ordained  by  laws  Imth  human  and 
divine  to  protect!' 

«  '  H  is  true,  Siry  that  I  owe  yo*  grndi  hiring  an* 
swered  I,  much  stung  by  h»  reproach;  4  but  compel 
no  not  to  remember  that  you  abo  owe  seme  to  me* 
Your  life  was  preserved,  through  my  tnynmiism 
means,  from  felling  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies; 
It  is  now  your  turn  to  preserve  mine!  which,  without 
this  lady  and  that  infant  being  held  my  captives,  will 
be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  justice.  One  of  the 
men  has  proved  a  miscreant,  and  has  betrayed  me  into 
the. power  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bragaua, 
That  lovely  creature  whom  we  have  brought  to  the 
old  Abbey  is  the  wife  of  her  son,  the  young  Duke  Or* 
lando,  and  the  child  (their  only  one)  is  the  infant 
heiress  of  his  illustrious  house*  It  was  the  piow  wish 
pf  the'grandmother  to  have  exterminated  the  mortal 
ra$e  of  botfr  the  mother  and  the  child  on  this  very  ap- 
pointed evening,  and  I  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  this  most  execrable  deed! .  Yes,  I 
tremble  while  I  pronounce  it,  that  it  was  intended  the 
boat  should  have  been  upset  beneath,  the  .clifi^  and 
that  Agatha  and  her  infant  daughter  should  have 
floated  on  the  waves !' 

"  <  And  had  you  the  cruelty  to  make  such  condi- 
tions with  this  most  execrable  monster  of  a  woman?' 
demanded  Captain  Singleton.  'Paulo  Michello,  1 
will  not  suppose  it  possible  that  on  any  terms  you 
would  ) romise  to  ex< cite  so  honible  a  deed.' 

"  '  No,  Sir,  I  v  as  not  so  inhuman,9  answered  1,  '  I 
made  a  clause  by  which  I  did  not  strictly  ind  myself 
or  any  other,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose/ 


•J 
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« c  And  yef,  if  1  mistake  not,'  cried  Captain  Stngle* 
ton,  turning  on  me  a  stern  and  inquiring  eye,  '  en 
my  nearly  coming  in  contact  with  your  boat,  when  the 
cries  of  that  lovely  angel  pierced  every  heart  ea*e 
yours  alone  1  then,  Paulo  Michelle,  if  I  mistake  not, 
it  was  at  this  fearful  moment  I  heard  you  give  orders 
to  Dick  Wildfire  to  swamp  the  boat,  which  must 
inevitably  hare  endangered  the  existence  of  every 
human  being  in  it.' 

** '  Believe  me,  Sir,'  uttered  I,  '  it  was  merely  an 
expedient  to  force  the  Duchess  to  compliance,  nothing 
more.  I  swear  by  heaven,  her  life  and  that  of  the  in- 
feat  I  would  have  preserved  at  the  peril  of  my  own. 
For  the  wealth  of  worlds  I  would  not  touch  that 
infant  with-  a  hand  of  harm/ 

a<  You  must  henceforth  prove  that  assertion  by  a 
stronger  testimony  than  mere  words,*  cried  Captain 
Singleton ;  '  for  neither  the  mother  nor  the  child 
will  henceforth  be  under  your  control.  I  mean  not 
to  betray  you,  Paulo,  or  expose  your  life  to  danger, 
or  the  lives  of  your  confederates ;  far  be  it  from  me 
to  hazard  the  existence  of  my  preserver!  but  you  can- 
not expect  that  I  shall  tamely  witness  the  wrongs  of  a 
lovely  helpless  injured  woman,  without  offering  her 
both  protection  and  redress,  which  she  will  never  be 
able  to  obtain  in  this  country.  It  has,  or  will,  no 
doubt,  be  represented  to  the  Duke  by  his  base  un- 
worthy mother,  that  his  wife  and  child  are  dead.' 

"  '  Restoring  them  to  him,  my  death  will  be  cer- 
tain,* uttered  1 ;  '  and  the  lives  also  of  my  confe- 
derates Toe  sacrificed  to  his  revenge.9 

"  '  In  all  human  probability,  such  would  be  a  na- 
tural consequence,  were  the  transaction  once  revealed 
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to  Mb  knowledge,'  cried  Captain  Single'on ;  c  but  -fear 
nothing  ftean  apt.  Wihile  I  haw  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting you,  yonekall  beaaib ;  and  from  (he  Homager 
you  have  but  little  to  apprehend-— >JSae  will  %eep  far 
guilty  secret,  or  her  atn  file,  which  is  now  in  yoer 
pifier,  will  be  the  forfeit  of  tor  crimes,  in  having  at- 
tempted  to  aim  at  the  dprtrnetioa  of  Abe  Duobtst  and 
her  irilfcnt  daughter,  wbn,  wt  tiwi  mnwmnt,  Ae 
gines  sleep  in  the  watery  bed  her  goodly  care 
have  provided  for  them.  Now,  Paula,  &  have  but 
one  plan  to  propose  to  yon  to  elude  the  iftgilaot  pa»- 
suit  of  the  aalignant  Dowager :  in*  few  days  1  shall 
aet  off  for  Ifttnmank;  for  I  am  now  m*  Hbnely  to  ae- 
Utrn  again  without  fear,  shame^  oor  rctnean  athavirig 
committed  an  action  disgraceful  to  huwattitj,WRbe 
Count  Sedaskie,  so  iar  from  hairing  perashnd.  by  my 
band,  ha*  recovered  from  the  wound  I  gave  tim  in 
opr  fatal  encounter,  and  is  now  perfectly  re-nrtahlinfacd 
in  h^s  health.  I  received  letter*  from  my  cetnmpond- 
ente  whifh  hay*  duly  informed  me  of  this  fact,  ami 
of  other  cjncanjstances  whkfc  require  my  immediate 
.  presence  in  Denmark ;  alas*  too  late,  I  fear,  to  pi*- 
vent  my  adored  Matilda  from  taking  the  eternal  ww 
of  celibacy,,  which  ahe  has  resolved  to  4e  io  spite  of 
every  remonstrance,  to.the contrary.  The  Barentiher 
lather,,  Is  no  mora,  and  she  js  left  the  tote  survuring 
hejre§s  pf  his  rjch.  domain?  :  but  what  does  this  avail, 
if  she  should  be  thus  lost  to  *ne  far  ever.?  Already  has 
she  entered  the  walls  of  the  holy  sanctuary,  aad  per- 
haps ere.  this  has  taken  the  veil.  It  was  the  serious 
import  of  these  letter*  that  so  long  detailed  me  at 
Cromer,  which  accident  1  shall  not  regret,  since  it 
has  afforded  the  opportunity  of  befriending  a  hmiy 
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and  unfortunate  woman  in  the  hour  of  peril.  The 
plan  I  now  propose,  Paulo,  is,  that  you  immediately 
depart  with  me  to  Denmark,  taking  the  young  Duchess 
and  her  infant  daughter  along  with  us,  as  also  her 
attendant;  I  where,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters, 
under  a  borrowed  name,  I  will  safely  bestow  her,  till 
time  shall  one  day  restore  her  to  her  husband,  with- 
out danger  of  your  life,  or  those  of  your  confederates, 
being  implicated  in  the  discovery.  1  know  of  no  other 
expedient  to  save  you  from  the  claws  of  the  Dowager, 
Paulo,  under  existing  circumstances ;'  and  most  gladly, 
lady,  was  I  disposed  to  accept  of  the  offered  assistance 
of  my  once  again  invaluable  monitor  and  friend ;  to 
whom  i  imparted  the  whole  history  of  the  lovely 
Florentine,  her  private  marriage  with  the  Duke  Or- 
lando, the  Dowager's  conduct  and  treachery  on  the 
occasion,  with  my  subsequent  reasons  for  having  so 
suddenly  and  abruptly  abandoned  his  service,  omitting 
not  to  mention  his  friendship,  his  confidence  in  me, 
and  his  generous  kindness  ;  at  the  same,  time  not  for- 
getting the  blow  he  had  given  me  in  the  moment  of 
his  passion,  and  which  I  alleged  as  the  principal 
cause  for  my  cherishing  eternal  revenge  and  hatred 
towards  him* 

"  '  All  that  passed,  and  ten  thousand  times  more, 
you  merited  at  his  hands,'  cried  Captain  Singleton ; 
'  Paulo  Michello,  you  have  acted  like  a  base  and 
treacherous  villain !  nor  will  I  flatter  you,  by  sparing 
you  the  epithets  which  your  conduct  has  deserved. 
There  is  now  only  one  way  for  you  at  all  to  repair 
your  former  offences;  and  that  is,  to  preserve  the 
innocent  offspring  of  your  much-injured  lord,  and  to 
protect  from  future  outrage  his  young  and  lovely 

c.  4  L 
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wife.  You  must  solemnly  swear  to  do  4his  ere  I  will 
ever  consent  to  trust  you  more !  end  beware,  Patio 
Michello,  bow  you  abase  this  sacred  oath*  die  for- 
feiture of  which  shall  cost  you  your  life!— *If  yea 
ever  more  endanger  the  existence  of  the  future  heir*. 
est*  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  or  the  safety  of  her 
unfortunate  mother,  that  hoar  will  coot  yon  dearly.— 
Reflect  on  the  nature  of  this  oath,  fer  yon  must  abide 
by  the  consequences.' 

«  Lady,  it  was  a  tremendous  oath  which  Captain 
Singleton  then  drew  up  and  dictated  tome:— in  which 
I  was  strictly  bound  to  his  service,  and  to  keep  the  Be* 
cret  of  your  birth,  foe  eighteen  years;  in  all  which 
time  I  was  to  be  near  his  person  and  never  separated 
from  htm  for  a  single  day,  unless  at  his  own  direction. 
In  short,  he  so  settled  it  that  he  was  never  to  lose  eight 
of  me,  and  that  I  was  to  hold  too  converse  with  any 
human  being  on  the  quality  of  the  young  Duchess  or 
her  infant  daughter,  who  was  to  pass  for  his  own  *~» 
that  she  was  to  be  called  Agatha  Stngkkm>  and  that  I 
was  to  address  her  by  no  other  title,  unless  unforeseen 
circumstance*  rendered  a  disclosure  necessary.  AH 
this  on  my  trembling  knees  I  solemnly  swore  to 
abide  by,  sealing  my  faith  by  one  of  the  most  awful 
and  serious  oaths  I  had  ever  taken  in  my  whole  exis- 
tence ;  vowing  to  consider  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  my 
confederates,  forfeit  to  the  power  of  justice  should  I 
depart  from  my  plighted  obligation* : 

"  This  being  adjusted,  not  a  aemtanee  farther  paared 
my  lips 5— and  I  consented  to  the  restrictions  he  hbd 
made  without  a  murmur  of  complaint;  I  agreed  to  go 
to  Denmark  with  him  also  in  the  character  of  his  eer* 
«ant,  and  there  to  abide  his  further  instructions ;  bat 
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the  hardest  task  I  ted  to  achieve  wan  to  make  myself 
known  to  the  young  and  lovely  Duchess  of  Braganaa, 
to  toll  her  the  part  which  her  mothmsiiHlaw  had  acted 
towards  her,  and  to  assure  her  that  she  was  now  pro* 
tected  from  the  power  of  any  future  evil  machinations. 
This  I  had  fully  resolved  to  do  on.  the  very  first  op* 
portunity  at  which  1  could  gain  &  moment  of  uninter* 
rapted  conversation  with  her  i  but  alas,  lady,  this  de* 
sign  was  frustrated,  as  many  are,  by  the  peculiar  or* 
dination  of  that  Providence  whose  interposition  is 
never  offered  in  vain ;  for  on  the  third  evening  after 
your  beauteous  mother  had  become  the  inmate  of  the 
old  Abbey,  she  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  brain  fever, 
which  within  two  hours  of  her  dissolution  rendered 
her  insensible  of  every  scene  passing  around  her.  Ah, 
lady  1  what  compunction  and  remorse  then  seized  on 
my  soul !  Had  1  been  possessed  of  the  wealth  of 
worlds,  I  would  have  freely  bestowed  it  to  have 
brought  returning  health  to  the  pale  cheek  of  the  su£ 
faring  invalid.  All  that  1  could  do  to  prevent  the 
malady  from  proving  immediately  fatal  I  did  ;  for  on 
ite  first  approach,  I- flew  to  obtain  medical  assistance, 
and  brought  a  physician  with  me  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cromer,  to  whom  I  disguised  myself  as  much 
aa  possible  from  observation,  and,  depositing  in  his 
band  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  a  reward  for  his 
trouble,  hastened  to  the  bed-side  of  your  suffering 
parent;  where  also  was  stationed  my  mother;  her 
own  attendant ;  *nd  Captain  Singleton,  who  never 
quitted  her  from  the  moment  that  ho  guessed  at  the 
danger  of  her  disease,  which  the  physician  immediately 
pronounced  would  terminate  fatally. 
"  (  All  that  we  can  now  do/  uttered  hey  <  will  be  to 
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restore  the  suffering  patient  to  a  few  hours  of  return* 
iflg  reason ;  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  medicines  I 
have  administered,  may  probably  take  place  in  the 
course  of  four  and  twenty  hours ;  but  I  am  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  informing  you,  my  good  friends, 
that  its  continuance  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and 
almost  instantly  followed  by  dissolution.  A  mortifica- 
tion has  already  taken  place,  from  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  disease,  which,  although  apparently  in  its  early 
stage,  no  human  means  can  avert : — nor  can  medicine, 
though  timely  administered,  afford  the  patient  any 
effectual  relief.  It  may  indeed  for  a  few  short  hours 
protract  death,  nay,  may  seem  to  lessen  some  part  of 
the  violent  symptoms  which  appear ;  but  it  will  not,  if 
cannot,  rekindle  the  vital  spark,  which  in  her  will 
shortly  expire,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  human 
skill  r 

"  At  this  afflicting  intelligence,  lady,  imagine  the 
scene  of  consternation  and  confusion  which  prevailed. 
Alas!  to  me  it  was  the  most  agonizing  sensation  I  tod 
ever  experienced  in  the  whole  course  of  my  existence, 
that  I  had  been  at  all  accessary  to  reducing  this  most 
lovely  and  amiable  of  all  human  beings  to  so  deplora- 
ble a  situation !  while  the  generous,  warm  and  feeling 
heart  of  Captain  Singleton  bled  almost  at  every  pore. 
My  Marinetta  too  and  my  mother  were  considerably 
affected,  while  the  heart-rending  agony  of  the  almost 
speechless  attendant  of  the  lovely  Duchess  aggravated 
our  emotions,  already  acute  and  painful  beyond  de- 
scription ! — in  addition  to  all  which,  the  sight  of  the 
unconscious  and  innocent  babe  (which  was  yourself 
lady,)  rendered  still  deeper  the  torments  of  anxiety 
which  we  endured  for  the  fate  of  its  lovely  and  unfor- 
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tunate  mother!    for  oh,  lovely  did  she  still  seem, 
though  in  sickness  and  in  death. 

"  '  Since  there  is  now  no  hope,9  cried  Captain  Sin* 
gleton, '  let  us  not  quit  for  a  moment  this  departing 
angel,  that  should  one  ray  of  returning  recollection 
animate  her  languid  frame,  her  last  requests  may  be 
attended  to  most  sacredly.  Paulo  Michello,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  be  seen,'  added  he  in  a 
whisper, '  your  presence  would  only  disturb  her  dying 
moments:  though  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  de- 
part from  the  chamber ;  be  near  at  hand,  that  you 
may  hear  those  requests  which  she  will  doubtless 
make  (if  she  has  the  least  dawning  of  reason)  respect- 
ing  her  child.9 

"  I  did  so,  lady.  Behind  a  screen,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  1  beheld  the  last  of  your  beauteous  unfortu- 
nate mother,  as  she  gently  closed  her  eyes  in  everlast- 
ing sleep !  and  shall  I  ever  forget  that  fearful,  that 
awful,  that  impressive  scene  ? — even  now  is  awakened 
the  deep  throb  of  unutterable  anguish  that  she  left 
behind  her,  when  all  which  remained  of  that  most  per- 
fect and  lovely  form  became  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  lifeless  lump  of  clay !  God  of  my  fathers !  shall 
I  ever  forget  when,  at  the  silent  hour  of  midnight,  she 
suddenly  ceased  from  expressing  the  wild  disorder  of 
a  bewildered  imagination— when  her  eyes,  no  longer 
possessed  with  a  vacant  stare,  partook  again  of  their 
wonted  soul-beaming  softness— when  her  voice  re- 
sumed its  usual  melody,  and  no  longer  spoke  in  terrors 
to  the  guilty  soul !  She  addressed  her  attendant,  who 
sat  weeping  by  the  bedside,  and  extended  her  hand 
towards  Captain  Singleton,  who  was  absorbed  in  grie£ 
and  stationed  on  the  other  side. 
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"  (Weep  only  Ar  these,'  exclaimed  die,  ^dmtimA 
to  be  miserable ;  but  shed  no  tear  for.  one  who  is  Hub 
night  going  to  sleep  with  angek.— 1  am  young,  and  a 
little  while  ago  I  thought  it  a  fearful  thing  *>  die>  be- 
cause I  had  a  child  that  I  could  not  take  with  me  to 
that  blessed  land  of  peace  I  so  I  raved,  and  found  my 
head  and  heart  bum  outrageously  1  but  shortly  after 
I  fell  asleep :  and  many  angela  cam?  and  comforted 
me,  and  told  me  that  my  little  one  is  wfet  and  that  no 
one  will  ever  harm  herl  it  is  a  tfraipt,  but  it  ha9  re- 
freshed me  wonderfully,  and  I  shflU  r*?e  no  more 
while  I  am  with  you ;.  and  that  won't  be  Jong,  fhortly 
I  must  return  to  the  angela  whom  I  beheld  comforting 
me  in  my  vision.  They  told  me  I  should  soon  be  with 
them,  and  so  I JM  /  sktiU  I— WJmtWdock,  my 
friends?  Jacqueline  bring  to  ine  my  little  Agatha; 
deeping  or  wakings  I  would  see  my  child.' 

'<  The  infant,  which  was  indeed  in  a  profound  slum* 
her,  was  instantly  brought  in  by  Us  ftws%  and  held 
close  to  die  bosom,  of  its  expiring  mother, 

"  <  Bless  thee,  my  child,'  ihintly  murmured  she,  for 
the  sight  of  the  babe  seemed  greatly  to  agitate  her, 
'  and  if  thy  dying  mother's  prayers  have  any  avail* 
thou  wilt  one  day  see  aU  thine  own  frymiea  and  thy 
mother's  wrongs  redressed.— My  friends,  I  am  not 
high-minded,  though  raised  to  an  exalted  rank  by  mj 
marriage  with  this  child's  father ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  inform  you  on  whom  you  are  bestowing  yonr  kind 
attentions,  for  to  your  charge  must  I  now  leave  my 
helpless  babe.  I  am  the  wife  of  Orlando,  Duke  of 
Braganae<n-»Thfe  child,  and  she  alone,  has  a  right  tp 
inherit  the  fortunes  of  ttot  illustrious  hoqpe,— The 
Dowager  Duchess  of  BfagWta  is  the  mother  of  my 
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d<*i  ford,  from  whom  she  has  thus  treaeberanly  tro. 
panned  me*  whtn  I'fondty  thought  I  was  going  to  meet 
my  hbsl»ond.-~-The  suffering  proceeding  Iron  the  ter- 
rors which  h*ve  so  suddenly  surprised  ins,  has  redtced 
me  to  the  state  you  now  see,—!  would  hate  conquered 
my  feelings,  btit  the  conflict  had  exhausted  my  weak 
frame,  and  my  mortal  part  gives  up  the  contest,  white 
the  immortal  is  rapidly  approaching  to  a  land  of  peace 
beyond  all  earthly  interference !  That  k  will  bo  petfoe 
for  me  hereafter,  I  know  it  woH,  and  have  sow  no 
fear  of  death : — but  spare  this  infant  from  her  cruel 
grandmother.    Protect  her  from  the  vindictive  malice 
of  that  lady,  as  well  as  this  poor  girl,  who  has  followed 
the  advene  fortunes  of  her  unstress^— And  now,  8ir9 
to  you  I  particularly  address  myself/  added  the  beau- 
teous sufferer,  fixing  her  dove-like  eyes  full  on  the 
agitated  countenance  of  Captain  Singleton ;  '  yon* 
conduct,  when  I  threw  myself  on  your  protection,  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  humanity  towards 
the  misfortunes  of  a  helpless  woman  I  io  you,  in  my 
dying  moments,  I  would  speak  a  few  words  in  private ; 
dismiss  all  others  from  the  chamber,  save  only  the  at- 
tendant, and  my  child,  whom  I  would  now  gaze  upon 
io  the  last  moment  erf  my  fleeting  enstenoo.    ¥ott 
must  hear  a  dying  mother's  request,  and,  as  yen  valuri 
the  repose  of  a  departing  spirit,  you  must  fafchfiilly 
attend  to  it.' 

"  <  As  1  hope  for  mercy  both  here  and  heroaftss, 
dear,  much-wronged,  beauteous  lady,9  cried  Captain 
Singleton,  almost  oouvtdsed  with  emotions  which  ho 
felt  it  impomiMeto  resist, « I  will  promise  to  fulfil  most 
sacredly  all  your  injunctions.  Name  them*  and  I  on 
family  pledge  my  honour,  pay  my  life,  to  tin  state* 
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performance  of  them,  even  to  the  latest  hour  of  my 
existence  1  We  are  now  alone,  dearest  lady ;  there 
are  none  present  but  Jacquelina  and  your  infant :  and 
if  of  your  child  you  would  speak,  name  now  your  re- 
quests, which,  by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  in  another 
and  a  better  world,  I  will  solemnly,  nay  most  cheer- 
fully comply  with/ 

"  The  lovely  Duchess  bowed  her  head  in  deep  and 
affecting  silence ;  and  her  attendant  having  adminis- 
tered some  cordial  to  her  by  the  express  order  of  the 
physician,  who  waited  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  she  in 
a  few  minutes  seemed  considerably  roused  by  its  effects, 
though  it  was  too  visibly  apparent,  from  her  flushed 
cheek  and  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  that  an  access  of 
fever  was  rapidly  coming  on,  if  it  had  not  already 
taken  place.  Neither  was  her  speech  so  firm  or  col- 
lected as  at  the  beginning  of  her  address  to  Captain 
Singleton ;  in  short,  it  was  very  easy  to  perceive,  that 
the  awful  moment  was  not  far  distant  when  all  her 
sufferings  in  this  mortal  existence  would  be  finally  at 
an  end. 

"  Supported  by  pillows,  with  her  hand  still  clasped 
in  that  of  Captain  Singleton,  she,  although  more 
faintly,  continued  to  implore  him  in  the  most  affecting 
language  to  take  charge  of  her  child,  and  her  attend- 
ant, into  whose  arms  she  had  consigned  it  with  a  dying 
mother's  last  kiss,  which  not  without  difficulty  she  had 
imprinted  on  its  unconscious  rosy  little  lips. 

" '  There,9  uttered  she,  her  angelic  countenance  be- 
ing suddenly  illumined  with  a  heavenly  smile, c  go  my 
innocent,  and  may  all  thy  mother's  wrongs,  if  thou  art 
destined  to  survive  me,  in  thee  one  day  have  sure  re- 
dress* Sir,  to  your  care  I  bequeath  my  infant,  and  with 
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her  all  that  I  now  die  possessed  of.  I  have  tome  rich 
clothes,  and  some  valuable  jewels,  the  gifts  of  my  dear 
lord :  reserve  them  for  my  poor  deserted  Agatha,  and 
should  you  ever  see  her  father,  tell  him  how  I  died, 
and  where;  and  oh,  deceive  him  not— tell  him,  be  sure 
to  tell  my  Orlando  who  was  the  came  of  our  eternal 
separation  in  this  world— though  she  cannot  part  us  in 
smother  1' 

«  '  I  have  little  more  to  say,  and  it  is  well,  for  I 
feel  that  I  have  bat  little  time  to  spare.— I  am  grow- 
ing feint,  and  my  head  is  giddy :— be  a  father  to  my 
child  in  all  respects,  nor  reveal  aught  to  her  of  her 
gad,  sad  history,  or  her  mother**  fate,  till  she  is  old 
enough  to  bear  it  Let  her  take  your  name,  whatever 
it  is,  and  oh,  keep  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
pride  of  exalted  birth  or  riches  1  bring  her  up  in 
humbleness  and  virtue,  and  when  you  bequeath  to  her 
a  mother's  parting  legacy,  the  jewels  that  I  speak  of, 
let  her  not  know  that  thejr  once  adorned  the  bosom  of 
her  parent ;  tell  her,  if  poverty  should  ever  be  her 
lot,  to  convert  these  empty  bawbles  to  her  use,  but 
not  to  swell  her  pride.  Breathe  not  the  name  of  her 
unfortunate  mother,  or  tell  her  of  her  fate,  till,  re- 
stored to  the  rights  of  her  high  birth,  she  shall  enjoy 
its  privileges  without  reproach  or  stain  on  the  me- 
mory of  her  mother,  and  which  then  no  one  shall  un- 
justly deprive  her  of.  When  Agatha  shall  be  claimed 
and  acknowledged  as  the  heiress  of  Braganza,  then, 
and  not  till  tine,  let  her  be  informed  to  whom  she 
owes  her  birth,  and  that  you  received  the  last  request 
of  her  dying  mother. — So  shall  Heaven  reward  and 
bkw  you,  both  here  and  hereafter,  for  the-  kind  com- 
passion you  have  bestowed  on  an  unhappy  sufferer.' 

c.  4  m 
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"  c  Should  the  Duke  claim  his  daughter,  must  1  not 
perforce  deliver  her  up  V  uttered  the  captain. 

u '  No,  no  T  wildly  exclaimed  she,  '  conceal  my 
child,  hide  her,  save  her  from  the  sight  of  that  base 
woman  her  cruel  grandmother.  She  has  destroyed  me, 
and  will  seek  to  destroy  my  child.— Look,  she  is  here! 
she  bears  a  dagger  in  her  hand,  and  is  going  to  plunge 
it  in  my  bosom  1  hide  me,  save  me  and  my  little  help- 
less innocent  from  that  base  wretch  1 — Jacquelina, 
don't  you  see  the  Duchess  coming  towards  us  ?  here, 
here,  give  me  my  babe,  and  I  will  cover  her  up  with 
the  bedclothes  1 — The  child,  Jacquelina,  the  child  t  see, 
see,  she  is  going  to  stab  it — Orlando,  lord,  Braganca, 
be  quick,  save,  save  your  daughter  1  Orlando,  I  say, 
why  come  you  not  at  the  call  of  your  dying  Agatha  ? 
will  you  let  your  mother  kill  our  pretty  babe  ? — ' 

"  Alas  lady,  I  falter  in  relating  to  you  the  grief^  the 
horror,  of  this  heart-rending  moment  1  for  aever  after 
that  had  your  beauteous  mother  one  beam  of  return- 
ing recollection ;  and  she  continued  to  rave  without 
intermission  till,  more  faintly  and  faintly  beating,  the 
pulse  of  life  throbbed  no  more !       * 

"  The  physician  administered  to  the  latest  moment 
of  her  existence  all  the  relief  that  mortal  aid  could 
give :  and  surely,  lady,  if  the  anguished  sigh  and  the 
fast-falling  tear  are  marks  of  deep  and  sincere  repent- 
ance, it  was  mine;  for  innumerable  were  the  sigk 
that  I  heaved,  and  the  tears  that  I  shed,  over  the  un- 
timely grave  of  the  lovely,  much-wronged  Florentine! 
who  had  died  not  knowing  that  Paulo  Michello  was 
so  near  her  at  the  time  she  breathed  her  last,  or  that  I 
had  ever  been  instrumental  in  assisting  the  designs  of 
the  infamous  and  cruel  Dowager.  Yes,  lady,  it  is  true 
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that  this  horrible  pang  was  spared  me,  and  lor  which 
I  had  reason  to  be  thankful,  for  I  could  never  have 
borne  the  torments  I  should  have  feh  at  being  re- 
proached by  this  injured  angel  in  her  last  dying  mo- 
ments; which  had,  without  this  additional  pang, 
given  me  the  most  bitter  and  insupportable  agony : 
and,  almost  abhorring  myself  for  the  active  part  I  had 
taken  in  destroying  the  peace  and  endangering  the 
existence  of  this  lovely  and  unfortunate  woman,  I  re- 
solved to  become  truly  penitent  for  all  my.  formei 
crimes ;  and,  placing  myself  wholly  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Captain  Singleton,  devote  my  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  him  and  the  dear  offspring  of  the  so  deeply 
lamented  and  much  abused  Agatha,  whose  still  lovely 
remains,  after  a  decent  time  had  elapsed,  we  interred  in 
the  old  Abbey,  beneath  one  of  the  cloisters,  supposed 
once  to  have  been  the  sanctuary  of  the  pious  monk 
Father  Marco.— It  was  reported  that  on  this  spot  he 
gave  those  lectures  which  had  converted  so  many  of  his 
followers  to  adopt  his  faith.  A  cypress  tree  marks  the 
place,  lady,  and  the  name  of  Agatha  is  still  legible 
among  those  sad  emblems  of  frail  mortality,  which 
eighteen  years  and  more  have  not  served  to  deface ! 
much  care  and  time  was  indeed  bestowed  by  Captain 
Singleton  to  render  that  spot  distinguishable  from  all 
others ;  and  '  poor  Agatha !'  has  often  been  murmured 
from  his  lips,  when  he  contemplated  the  cypress  that 
seemed  to  weep  over  the  loved  remains  *  which  lay 
mouldering  beneath  its  silent  melancholy  shade* 

"  What  Captain  Singleton  said  to  my  confederates 
on  the  death  which  had  so  suddenly  taken  place  of  out 
lovely  captive,  I  know  not ;  but  they  were  probably 
much  affected  when  he  urged  it  as  an  imperative  rea- 
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son  why  I  should  be  afaqent  from  the  old  Abbey,  al 
this  particular  crisis,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time; 
and  deputed  Manfrida  and  Hasrae  to  take  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  men  and  charge  of  the  Abbey,  under  his 
authority,  it  being  his  own  exclusive  property, 
such  time  was  expired  that  he  should  find  it 
again  to  return  to  it.  To  the  same  purport  did  he 
inform  my  mother  and  Marinette,  the  latter  of  whom 
I  proposed  taking  with  me,  as  a  companion  for  Jac- 
quelina. 

"  <  To  the  first  part  of  the  business,  Paulo,  1  have 
no  objection,9  uttered  Captain  Singleton;  'she  is  your 
wife,  is  young  and  lovely ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous 
and  impolitic  to  leave  her  behind  you  j— but  as  a  com- 
panion for  the  nurse  of  the  little  Agatha  I  must  poo* 
tively  reject  her  services.  Have  you  forgotten  the 
*  serious  charges  and  injunctions  I  have  received  with 
this  precious  child,  or  the  awftil  and  impressive  words 
of  its  dying  mother  P— and  think  you  I  will  lose  sight 
of  Jacquelina,  or  permit  her  to  mix  in  the  society  of 
men  and  women  in  a  gay  and  licentious  world,  to  per* 
vert  the  principles  of  the  lovely  innocent  under  her 
care,  and  give  improper  notions  to  the  daughter  of  a 
martyred  saint  ? — no,  Paulo,  such  is  not  my  intention* 
I  must  place  Jacquelina  in  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Sisters  as  a  boarder,  and  also  the  child,  where  proper 
care  will  be  taken  of  her,  and  the  strictest  attention 
paid  to  her  morals  and  education ;  and  one  being  only 
in  the  world  is  fit  for  the  preceptress  of  the  daughter 
of  Braganza.' 

"  <  The  Lady  Matilda  8t.  Clare !'  uttered  I. 

"  *  The  same  V  answered  Captain  Singleton  :  *  she 
alone  is  able  to  direct  the  infant  mind  of  Agatha  to 
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that  Mm  which  her  angel  mother  so  anxiously  wished 
in  the  system  of  education  she  had  marked  out  for  her 
daughter;  and  which,  had  aha  bean  living,  aha  would 
very  early  have  adopted.  Alas  I  with  regard  to  Ma- 
tilda, I  have  hut  little  hope  that  she  will  ever  forego 
har  intention  of  taking  the  veil  for  me ;  because  she 
believed  me  to  be  guiMy  of  follies  and  indiscretions 
whiah  her  pure  and  spotlesB  heart  has  so  revolted  at, 
that  long  before  my  quarrel  with  Sadaskie  she  rejected 
my  vows.  But  of  this  resolution  my  powerful  and 
vindictive  rival  had  little  reason  to  boast,  as  she  at  the 
same  instant  as  proudly  rejected  his ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Baron  her  father,  forbade  him  from  ever 
approaching  her  in  the  character  to  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  making  pretensions— an  affianced  husband  I  •• 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  Count,  imagining  that  1 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  Lady  ^ 
Matilda,  sent  me  a  challenge,  which  however  unwil- 
lingly I  was  obliged  to  accept,  or  have  been  though 
guilty  of  cowardice,  and  of  the  oqpersions  he  had  laid 
to  my  charge.  When  we  met^  he  was  too  much  infu- 
riated with  rage  and  jealousy,  both  of  which  are  ge- 
nerally blind,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 
truth  ;—or  our  cause  of  quarrel  had  then  happily  been 
adjusted  otherwise  than  by  the  desperate  means  which 
were  resorted  to.  He  has  since  been  convinced  of  the 
error  he  laboured  under,  and  of  the  injustice  he  did 
me,  when  assured  from  the  lips  of  the  Lady  Matilda 
herself  that  I  possessed  no  influence  over  her  mind, 
though  I  had  once  indeed  obtained  some  interest  in 
her  affections,  but  which  were  now  settled  firmly  on 
the  principles  of  religious  faith,  which  taught  her  to 
choose  a  life  of  celitacy  in  preference  to  any  other ; 
and  that  her  father,  the  Baron,  having  left  her  sole 
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mistress  of  her  actions,  it  was  her  intention  shortly  to 
retire  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  where  she 
had  received  the  first  rudiments  of  her  education,  and 
instantly  to  take  the  veil. — These  are  my  reasons, 
Paulo  Michello,  for  wishing  to  set  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  the  coast  of  Denmark ; — hoping  that  1  may 
yet  be  able  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Lady  Ma- 
tilda, and  implore  her  protection  for  the  lovely  inno- 
cent of  the  unfortunate  Agatha,  now  in  the  most  help- 
less state  of  infancy ;  but  this  I  cannot  do  without 
disclosing  to  her  the  whole  history  and  misfortunes  of 
the  infant's  mother,  which  in  so  pure  and  faultless  a 
bosom  will  repose  in  honour  and  safety.  Let  us  then 
hasten  to  prepare  for  our  immediate  departure.  The 
men  are  already  apprised  of  our  intention,  and  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  security  I  have  given  them 
for  your  returning  to  them  at  the  old  Abbey  at  an 
appointed  season.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  endure  no 
apprehensions  respecting  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  Manfrida  and  Hasrac,  whom  I  have  placed 
over  them.  To  such  a  set  of  men,  life  is  doubly 
sweet,  because  they  fear  death  as  their  bitterest  enemy, 
and  will  take  care  to  preserve  their  own  secrets  for 
the  sake  of  their  immediate  preservation.9 

"  I  could  not  but  admit  the  justice  of  this  remark ; 
and,  leaving  every  arrangement  that  was  necessary  in 
my  affairs  wholly  to  the  discretion  and  superior  judg- 
ment of  my  now  more  than  ever  respected  and  valua- 
ble friend,  bade  Marinetta  once  more  to  prepare  for  a 
voyage  over  the  high  seas ;  at  which  she  seemed  disa- 
greeably surprised,  being  still  in  fear  of  the  relative 
whom  she  had  abandoned,  and  might  probably  again 
encounter  when  she  returned  to  her  own  country. 

"  <  Wei],  and  in  the  supposition    that   you  do/ 
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uttered  I,  6  what  have  you  to  fear  from  his  displeasure! 
are  you  not  my  wife  by  every  just  and  sacred  law,  and 
think  you  that  he  will  ever  have  the  power,  or  even 
inclination,  to  effect  a  separation  between  us  ?  are  you 
not  far  better  provided  for,  and  better  taken  care  of, 
than  you  would  have  been  had  you  remained  beneath 
his  roof,  where  he  treated  you  with  such  severity  ? — > 
But  if  you  are  so  afraid  of  meeting  your  uncle,  Mari- 
netta,9  continued  I,  '  you  have  still  an  alternative  by 
which  you  may  avoid  it,  and  set  your  heart  at  rest.9 

"  '  And  what  is  that,  1  pray  you,  husband  ?*  in- 
quired she. 

"  '  Remain  at  the  Abbey  till  I  again  return  to  it* 
My  mother  will  be  glad  of  so  sprightly  a  companion, 
to  cheer  the  lonely  hours  which  she  will  pass  in  my 
absence.  Yes,  Marinetta,  I  plainly  see  that  you  hani 
much  rather  I  should  go  without  you.9 

"  '  Then  you  plainly  see  wrong,9  cried  Marinetta, 
with  a  rosy  blush  mounting  into  her  fair  and  innocent 
face,  and  a  tear  half  trembling  in  her  dark  eye ; — 'if 
you  don't  see  that  it  would  be  worse  than  death  to 
remain  here  without  you,  you  can  see  nothing  at  all, 
and  sp  there  is  an  end  to  the  business*!9 

"  And  away  she  tript,  and  left  me  at  liberty  to 
make  what  comment  I  pleased  with  respect  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  affection  for  me,  of  which  indeed  I  had 
Bo  reason  to  doubt,  and  therefore  gave  myself  very 
little  trouble  about  the  matter. 

"  So  Marinetta  of  course  went  with  me ;  and  hav- 
ing left  .my  mother  in  full  possession  of  all  she  re- 
quired,, which  was  namely. plenty  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  she  expressed  very  little  regret  at  again  bid- 
ding me  farewell :  and  was,  I  perceived,  glad  enough 
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to  be  rid  of  my  young  and  sprightly  wife,  towards 
whom  she  had  always  a  most  invincible  dislike,  though 
she  never  dared  to  show  it  in  my  presence. 

u  Wellr  lady,  behold  us  once  more  safely  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Denmark,  where,  on  the  moment  of  our 
arrival,  we  did  as  we  had  done  before,— -made  choice 
of  a  most  retired  and  sequestered  habitation,  far  re- 
mote from  the  noisy  bustle  and  business  of  the  town, 
and  where  Captain  Singleton,  taking  the  whole  esta- 
blishment and  expense  of  the  house  on  himself  pre- 
sided as  the  head  of  the  family,  making  Marinette  act 
in  the  capacity  of  his  housekeeper,  and  me— as  1  bad 
sworn  to  be  by  an  oath  from  which  I  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  inclination  of  retracting— his  attendant, 
constantly  about  his  person; — but  I  never  sat  down  to 
meals  with  him,  or  entered  into  familiar  conversation, 
except  he  made  the  advances  for  so  doing,  and  which 
was  seldom  the  oase :  for>  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but 
after  the  melancholy  death  of  the  lovely  Florentine, 
and  the  circumstances  which,  had  attended  it,  the 
captain  regarded  me  with  impressions  of  a  for  lev 
friendly  nature  than  before,  and  at  which,  though  1 
murmured  not,  my  pride  received  a  severe  reproach* 
He  also  sunk  into  abstracted  fits  of  melancholy  and 
dejection,  from  which  nothing  seemed  to  have  the 
power  of  arousing  him ;  and  which  1  attributed  to  his 
hopeless  and  unconquerable  attachment  to  the  Lady 
Matilda  St.  Clare, .  from  whom  he  was  now  for  ever 
severed  in  this  world's  earthly  space,  for  that  lady  had 
taken  her  holy  vcws  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  in 
Denmark*  and  they  were  irrevocable.  Previous  to 
which*  however,  and  at  the  intercession  of  the  then 
reigning  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters, 
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phe  admitted  Captain  Singleton  to  her  presence,  on 
the  only  plea  he  could  have  urged  to  have  obtained 
any  conversation  with  the  so  strictly  pious  lady,  and 
that  was,  to  implore  protection  for  the  helpless  inno- 
cent he  was  so  sacredly  charged  with  the  care  o^  within 
the  walls  of  this  holy  sanctuary.    This  was  at  first  re- 
fused by  the  holy  sisters ;  but  the  sight  of  the  lovely 
infant,  it  was  said,  wrought  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  feelings  of  the  Lady  Matilda,  to  whom  its  mo- 
ther's misfortunes  and  death  were  affectingly  related 
by  Captain  Singleton,  and  she  consented  to  receive 
the  little  Agatha,  and  to  superintend  her  education, 
till  the  vperiod  at  which  the  captain  imagined   he 
should  be  at  full  liberty  to  disclose  her  birth  in  order 
that  she  might  be  acknowledged  for  the  daughter  of 
Braganza,  and  claimed  by  the  Duke  her  father :  till 
when,  in  conformity  to  the  sacred  promises  given  her 
dying  mother,  Captain  Singleton  resolved  to  keep  her 
exalted  birth  and  the  circumstances  which  had  subse- 
quently attended  it  a  profound  secret ; — lest  the  ma* 
chinationsof  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Dowager  Duchess 
might  again  crush  the  blossom  as  she  had  destroyed 
the  stem  of  this  lovely  tree  :  and  as  none  but  the  Lady 
Matilda  and  the  Abbess  knew  the  history  of  your  mo- 
ther's misfortunes,  or  your  exalted  birth,  lady,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  you  were  received  within  the  walls  of 
this  Convent  as  a  mysterious  little  foundling,  or  that 
Lady  Matilda's  passionate  fondness  for  you,  which  the 
captain  has  often  told  me  that  he  beheld  with  rapture, 
should  have  awakened  the  jealousy  and  roused  the 
suspicions  of  some  of  the  holy  sisterhood  towards  you. 
They  insinuated,  indeed,  no  very  honourable  reflec- 
tions on  the  character  of  one,  who,  though  acknow- 
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ledged  as  a  saint,  they  still  bad  the  conscience  to 
believe  guilty  of  the  grossest  frailtyv — In  short,  Lady 
Matilda  was  long  suspected  to  be.  the  mother  of  the 
little  foundling  that  somebody  had  brought,  there, 
but  they  did  not  know  who.:  to  which  the  repeated 
visits  of  the  captain,  who  frequently  went  to  see  you 
in  the  progress  of  your  education,  .gave  a  stronger 
colour :  but  what  cannot  wealth  accomplish,  since  it  is 
certain  that  it  can  silence  envy,  and  extort  praise  how- 
ever unmerited,  alike  from  the  tongues  of  the  illite- 
rate and  the  more  wise  and  cunning  ones.    Thus  at 
the  death  of  the  Abbess,  the  unknown  riches  of  the 
wealthy  Matilda  St.  Clare,  added  to  her  acknowledged 
piety,  became  the  instrument  which  enabled  that  lady 
to  fill  the  vacant  place :  and  when  this  event  occurred, 
none  of  the  holy  sisterhood  ever  again  made  them- 
selves busy  about  the  history  of  the  little  Agatha,  pr 
as  to  what  relation  this  Captain  Singleton,  who  so 
frequently  visited  the  Convent,  stood  in  to  the  child* — 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Abbess  Matilda  to  espouse 
her  cause,  and  that  was  sufficient  1 — Ah  Lady  I  as  you 
gradually  approached  towards  maturity,-r-wben  from 
the  bud  of  tender  infancy  you  expanded  to  the  open-, 
ing  blossom  of  womanhood,  and  both  in  mind  and 
person  gave  a  lively  promise  that  the  wishes  of  your 
angelic  mother  would  not  be  frustrated,  nor  the  hopes 
of  your  foster-father  disappointed ;— with  what  rap- 
ture have  I  beheld  him  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  dwelling  on  the  accounts 
given  him  by  Lady  Matilda  of  your  daily  improve- 
ment ;  and  with  what  unspeakable  satisfaction  have  I 
then  beheld  him  stealing  a  glance  at  my  Marinette, 
after  she  had  become  the  mother  of  my  little  Beds, 
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telling  ker  that  her  fortunes  would  one  day  be  exalted 
by  this  dear  and  lovely  child,  j&eaning  you,  lady. 

"  In  short,  we  should  have  been  content  to  have 
passed  our  whole  lives  in  the  calm  and  peaceful  retreat 
which  Captain  Singleton  had  chosen  for  us,  had  not 
some  unexpected  reports  reached  our  ears  of  the  Bra- 
ganza  family ;  implying  no  less  than  that  the  infamous 
Dowager  was  coming  to  reside  on  an  estate  which  she 
had  lately  purchased  in  one  of  her  continental  excur- 
sions, in  which  ahe  had  been  led  to  travel  through 
part  of  Denmark :  that  the  Duke  Orlando,  distracted 
since  the  supposed  death  of  his  lovely  young  wife  and 
infant  daughter,  had,  after  many  months  of  a  severe 
deprivation  of  all  human  faculties,  suddenly  recovered 
the  use  of  reason,  only  to  shut  himself  out  from  all 
social  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  had  become  a 
voluntary  exile  and  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  the  pre- 
sence eten  of  his  mother  not  having  the  power  of 
enlivening  him  or  drawing  him  from  the  solitary  and 
sequestered  spot  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat,  which 
was  somewhere  upon  the  borders  of  Switzerland* 

"  The  very'  mention  of  returning  to  his  native  land 
filled  him,  it  was  said-,  with  the  wildest  terror  and  dis- 
may, and  the  recollection  that  he  once  there  enjoyed 
the  possession  of  his  beloved  Agatha  Delcrusa  fre- 
quently cfeused  a  relapse  of  the  mental  malady  which 
at  times  so  severely  afflicted  him  ;— he  had  retired  to 
this  lonely  and  sequestered  neighbourhood  with  one 
only  attendant  on  his  person,  and  would  permit  none 
other  to  approach  him ;  which  attendant  was  an  eld 
negro  servant  whom  he  had  purchased  of  an  African 
trader;  this  unsophisticated  black  had  administered  to 
him  through  all  the  stages  of  his  long  and  dangerous 
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indisposition,  and  now,  used  to  the  singular  habits  of 
his  master,  possessed  more  influence  over  his  feelings 
than  any  mortal  besides,  and,  in  the  wildest  tumults  of 
his  disordered*  imaginations,  would  suddenly  appease 
him !  and  this  faithful  domestic  the  perfidious  mother 
had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  and  wean  from  the  ser- 
vice of  his  master,  bat  in  vain. 

"  Before  he  retired*from  Italy,  however,  she  artfully 
contrived  a  meeting  with  her  son,  taking  with  her  the 
little  Montague  Montault,  whom  she  destined  to  be 
Braganza's  heir ;  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  this 
child  aroused  for  a  moment  the  torpid  faculties  of  her 
dejected  son. — *  You  once  promised  to  make  Monta- 
gue your  heir,*  exclaimed  the  artful  Duchess,  per- 
ceiving that  at  this  moment  the  Duke  was  regarding 
the  boy  with  peculiar  earnestness  not  unmixed  with 
affection :  ^  he  is  your  brother's  son,  and  of  all  hia 
children  he  most  resembles  my  dear  Orlando !' 

"  '  Of  all  his  children  I'  cried  the  Duke,  with  an 
ironical  smile, '  why  how  many  children  are  you  going 
to  conjure  up  for  him,  mother  ?— he  has  but  one  other 
besides  tUts  pretty  boy,  and  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a 
daughter ;  and  like  her  mother  too !  '  a  pause 

ensued,  and,  after  a  deep  and  almost  convulsive  sigh, 
he  wildly  resumed : — 

"  '  And  had  I  not  a  daughter  too  ?  and  oh,  was  she 
like  her  mother  ?— had  she  such  deep  blue  eyed, — had 
she  the  rosy  blush,  had  she  the  smile,  the  soft  heavenly 
smile  of  my  Agatha  ? — you  can  tell  me,  mother !' 

"  '  Nay,  my  son,  why  do  you  dwell  on  the  past  with 
such  painful  recollection,  alike  distressing  and  unavail- 
ing ?'  uttered  the  crafty  Dowager,  pushing  the  bloom- 
ing youngster  still  nearer  to  his  uncle.     '  You  speak 
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of  objects  that  are  now  no  more.  The  living  claim 
your  remembrance,  not  the  dead>  who  cannot  return 
your  affection !  this  little  one,  who  indeed  might  well 
pass  for  your  own  son,  you  have  the  power  of  making 
so,  if  you  please.9 

"  <  As  how,  mother  V  demanded  the  Duke,  by  no 
means  insensible,  however,  to  the  caresses  of  the  little 
smiling  Montague,  who  had  by  this  time  climbed  up 
to  the  Duke's  knees. 

u  <  Why,  as  you  won't  marry  again,9  uttered  the 
Duchess — but  had  nearly  repented  of  this  unguarded 
expression,  for  the  Duke,  starting  up  and  pushing  the 

« 

boy  from  him  in  a  disordered  manner,  vehemently 
exclaimed, — 

"  '  I  marry  again !  what  do  you  mean,  Lady,  by 
thus  insulting  the  feelings  of  your  miserable  son  ?— 
have  I  not  lost  an  angel,  whose  fellow  the  world  could 
not  match  with  all  its  charms!  and  think  you  that 
another  shall  ever  supply  the  place  of  Agatha  Del- 
crusa  ? — No,  I  shall  not  marry  again !  take  my  answer, 
and  trouble  me  no  more.9 

"  As  this  was  uttered  in,  9,  sullen  and  angry  tone, 
some  finesse  was  thought  proper  to  divert  the  subject 
of  the  Duke's  melancholy  humour,  which  was  effected 
by  the  Duchess  turning  round  to  little  Montague,  and 
telling  him  to  show  his  uncle  how  he  could  do  his 
exercise* 

"  '  Yes,  I  can  march,  handle  arms,  present,  and 
fire,9  cried  the  boy,  with  great  spirit,  immediately  dis- 
playing his  ability  with  wonderful  address ;  which,  in 
addition  to  the  warm  plaudits  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
grandmother,  very  soon  restored  the  Duke  to  good- 
humour,  and  increased  the  predilection  he  felt  before 
in  favour  of  his  little  nephew. 
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u  In  short,  the  artful  and  insidious  Duchess  so  frr 
Interceded  in  favour  of  Montague  Mottault  as  to 
induce  the  Duke,  before  he  yielded  himself  up  to 
voluntary  banishment  in  his  solitary  exile,  to  sign  a 
paper,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  wealthy  domains 
to  his  nephew  in  case  of  his  sudden  demise,  by  which 
he  was  eventually  to  succeed  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
the  illustrious  House  of  Bngaitta. 

"  No  sooner  had  this  vile  woman  accomplished  her 
design,  than  she  departed  from  her  unhappy  son,  so 
elated  with  her  successful  stratagem  that  she  did  not 
care  what  became  of  the  unfortunate  Duke,  and  whe- 
ther he  died  in  his  exile  or  not  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  perfect  indifference  to  her : — while  she  retained 
this  document  in  her  possession,  she  imagined  that  her 
grandson  would  always  be  secure  of  the  title  and 
estate ;  and,  let  the  Duke  banish  himself  or  not,  that 
Montague  Ttfontault  would  still  become'his  heir.  For 
raanv  years/  therefore,  after  her  son  h4d  abandoned 
himself  to  exile,  this  vain-glorious*  and  ambitious 
woman  resided  wholly  on  a  magnificent  estate  in 
Italy,  revelling  in  splendour,  and  passing  her  time  in 
a  round  of  the  most  luxurious  pleasures  and  pursuits ; 
forgetting,  doubtless,  that  her  unfortunate  son  Orlando 
was,  or  ever  had  been,  in  existence,  or  tk*t  she  herself 
had  rendered  him  so.  ?        '       ' 

"  These  were  reflections  which,  dreading  the  ap- 
proach of,  she  sedulously  tried  by  evefy  mean*  to 
avoid,  plunging  into  perpetual  dissipation,  ill-befitting 
her  advanced  season  of  life ;  much  less  did  she  wfch  to 
reflect  on  the  fate  of  Agatha,1  or  of  her  infant  grand- 
daughter,  both  of  whom  she  believed  had  'been  con- 
signed to  an  early  tomb  in  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
"he  old   Abbey,   or  buried    beneath   the   bottomless 
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depths  of  the  sea*  Paulo  Michello,  too,  she  hoped 
was  exterminated  from  the  race  of  mortal  bejagg} 
or,  if  living,  he  knew  better  than  Jo  divulge  her 
secret ;  it  must  die  with  him,.  ort  be  must  die  by. that  t 
This,,  however,  was  a  fearful  and  terrible  thought  tq 
the  wicked  Duchess,  for  in  the  latter  case  she  would  be 
punished  too,  although  not  by  Orlando..  TJUe  Duchess, 
it  appeared,  had  of  Jate  yean  some  of  these  disturbed 
and  restless  phantoms  floating  across  her  imagination, 
and  was  at  those  times  observed  by  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Montault,  as  well  as  by  their  son  and 
daughter,  to  suffer  great  internal  agitation,  whiph  was 
one  day  more  apparent  than. at  any  other  time ; — when 
Montague,  happening  to  be  intently  gazing  at  the  face 
of  a  beautiful  portrait  of  a  female  .which  hung  up  in 
the  picture-gallery,  where  they  were  .walking,  suddenly 
exclaimed, —  t  , 

"  i  There,  my  Lord,  that  is  the  portrait  1  have 
heard  say  my  uncle1  the  Duke  Orlando,  used  to  admire 
so  prodigiously;  lie  said  it  resembled  his  wife/ 

"  '  Yes,'  answered  the  Marquis, c  he  did  so,  and  I 
have  seen  him  gaze  on  it  till  he  hap  rushed  out  pf  the 
gallery  in  a  fit  of  absolute  distraction/ 

"  '  Poor  uncle  i  what  a  misfortune  h  was  that  she 
died  so  soon,9  rejoined  Montague, '  so  beautiful  too !' 

u  '  Beauty  is  not  exempt  frpm  the  grave,  my  dear 
boy,'  cried  the  Marquis,  and  at  this  moment  the 
Duchess  approached. 

«  '  What  are  you  looking  at  so  intently,  Montague  l\ 
inquired  she. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  that  your  Grace  is  come  to  re* 
solve  me  one  question,'  said  he,  instantly  leading  her 
in  front  of  the  picture,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  pointed 
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it  out  to  her  observation, '  there  now,  is  that  portrait 
any  thing  like  the  young  lady  that  my  uncle  the  Duke 
was  married  to,  and  was  so  passionately  fond  of  ? — 
she  was  very  beautiful,  was  not  she,  your  Grace  ? — 
why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  you  are  looking  at  the 
picture  as  if  you  were  speechless :  you  are  pale  too, 
and  are  trembling  so  that  you  can  scarcely  stand ;  good 
Heavens,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  Grace?' 

"  *  Give  me  some  water  or  I  shall  faint,'  murmured 
out  the  Duchess,  '  I  am  suffocated  with  the  insupport- 
able heat  of  these  rooms  :  they  always  have  this  effect 
whenever  I  enter  them  !'  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  the 
Duchess  gave  way  to  a  violent  hysterical  affection ; 
nor  after  this  circumstance  could  she  ever  be  made  to  « 
enter  the  gallery  of  pictures  again :— and,  although 
Montague  Montault  thought  this  incident  a  little  ex- 
traordinary in  his  grandmother,  he  was  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  ever  to  recal 
it  to  her  memory  again.  What  they  thought  of  it  was 
only  known  to  themselves,  as  it  afterwards  induced 
them  to  be  very  cautious,  when  Montague  was  pre- 
sent, how  they  talked  of  his  absent  uncle,  for  whose 
misfortunes  this  amiable  young  man  seemed  strongly 
interested,  and  whose  fete  he  sincerely  sympathized  in 
and  commiserated. 

"  No  sooner,  however,  did  Captain  Singleton  pos- 
sess (from  sure  information)  these  particulars  respect- 
ing the  Braganza  family,  than  he  instantly  resolved 
to  remove  you,  lady,  from  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Sisters,  a&d  to  quit  Denmark  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  '  And  whither  will  you  now  go,  Sir  ?'  asked  1, 
'  the  old  Abbey  will  surely  be  no  proper  residence  for 
the  beauteous  daughter  of  Braganza,  now  advancing 
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into  womanhood,  and  fit  to  adorn  the  society  which  so 
weL  becomes  her  exalted  birth.9 

"  i  Of  which  she  is  not  likely  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges till  that  demon  of  infernal  mischief  is  no  more  V 
cried  the  captain ;  '  but  it  is  not  to  the  old  Abbey 
that  I  intend  to  take  my  lovely  foster-child,  and  yet  I 
have  potent  reasons  for  not  being  far  distant  from  that 
place*  There  is  a  period  approaching,  Paulo  Mi- 
chello,  when  the  injuries  of  a  much-wronged,  inno- 
cent angel  will  call  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  those  who  cropt  the  sweetness  of  her 
early  bloom ;  already  does  the  messenger  of  Heaven 
await  the  awful  sentence  which  will  be  inflicted  on 
them  for  their  remorseless  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate 
and  martyred  Agatha:  whose  lovely  offspring  shall 
flourish  in  happiness  and  honour  when  they  shall  be 
no  more !  I  am  going  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Sisters,  there  to  commune  with  the  Lady  Matilda  on 
the  sudden  intelligence  I  have  gained ;  after  which  I 
shall  shelter  my  nestling  where  Providence  ordains V " 


4© 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


"  A  skipping,  dancing,  worthless  tribe  ye  are. 
Fit  only  for  yourselves*  you  herd  together; 
And  when  the  circling  glass  has  warmM 
Yonr  vain  hearts. 

Yon  talk  of  beauties  that  y*tc  neber  Ato,' 
And/owey -raptrires  that  f&u  never  fatfe." 

Tu  it  agitation  ofi  our  lcordy  hewing  during  almost 
die* whole  of  the  affecting  iBcital;4»rep  her,  by  Paolo 
of  the  4ttisfvrt\mta  of  the  dear  unfeafifv  authors  of  bo- 
being,  fa«d  produced/ an  ki  voluntary  paleness  of  com- 
plejdon,  and  aurii  venial  tremor  ob  her  nervee ;  inso* 
lAuch  that,  alarmed  at  the  change  he  beheld  in  her 
beautifttl  features;  MieheUo  implored  her  to  take  some 
refreshment  to  revive  her  now  completely  harassed 
and  distressed  feelings,  ere  he  finished  the  painful  task 
he  had  so  unwillingly  imposed  on  himself,  but  which 
a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  nevertheless  obliged  him 
to  perform  :  while  Agatha,  perfectly  exhausted  by  the 
pangs  which  had  been  inflicted  on  her  feeling  and  sen- 
sitive heart  by  the  recital  of  her  mother's  wrongs  and 
sufferings,  very  gladly  accepted  the  glass'  of  wine 
and  biscuit*  Paulo  now  offered  to  her,  who,  greatly 
participating  in  the  nature  of  her  present  sensations, 
begged  that  she  would  endeavour  to  compose  herself 
and  to  consider  that  the  bitterness  of  those  heavy  and 
afflicting  trials  was  now  passed  and  gone  for  ever ! 
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thai  the  celestial '  spirit  of  her  departed  mother  now 
rated  in  peace  from  all  those  sufferings  which  cruelty 
and  injustice  had  occasioned  her  to  experience ;— and 
that  a  period  was  not  far  hence,  when  brighter  and 
happier  prospects  than  she  '  had  ever  yet'  known 
awaited  her, 

"  What,  when  my  dear  unhappy  father  still  remains 
in  Botitfary  exile,"  cried'  *  Agatha,  at  this  moment 
dissolving  into  tears,  "  do  you  promise  prospects  of  fe- 
licity to  his  child  ?— -Jus  unacknowledged,  unknown 
child,  whom  he  believes  buried  in  one  grave  with  her 
unfortunate  mother  ?  can  Agatha  taste  of  peace,  or 
ever  know  a  gleam  of  happiness,  while  her  lather  is 
sorrowing  in  a  far-distant  land,  unconscious  that  his 
offspring  is  still  in  being,  and  mourning  over  his  fate  ? 
—no,  Paulo  t  happiness  is  not  for  me  till  I  behold  my 
father  1" 

"  Which  day  is  not  far  distant  let  as  hope,  dearest 
lady,"  replied  Paulo ;  *  Captain  Singleton  is  now  gone 
to  ascertain  an  event,  which,  were  we  once  certain  of, 
you  will  not  only  behold  your  father,  but  speedily  be 
restored  to  those  rights  of  winch  you  have  so  long 
been  unjustly  deprived ; — namely,  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Braganza,  which  only  two  days  since  was 
hourly  expected  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.  May 
Heaven  be  propitious  to  our  prayers,  and  grant  that 
her  pt*ud,  rebellious,  wicked  spirit  may  now  have 
terminated  Its  earthly  race,  which  she  has  rendered 
odious  to  humanity.'9 

"  At  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff!"  exclaimed  Agatha, 
in  the  utmost  astonishment ;  "  Heavenly  Powers  I  and 
is  the  Duchess  of  Braganza  at  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff?' 
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u  It  is  even  so,  dear  lady,"  uttered  Paulo,  u  your 
perfidious  grandmother  \&  your  tenant  at  the  Cottage 
on  the  Cliff!" 

u  Yea,  yej,  I  see  it  clearly  now !"  cried  the  agitated 
Agatha,  "  and  it  was  by  her  treacherous  arts  that  I 
have  been  betrayed,  and  forced  from  the  bosom  of  my 
protector,  was  it  not,  Paulo  ?  was  it  not  by  the  con- 
trivance of  the  Duchess  that  I  have  been  brought 
hither  ?" 

"  To  deny  such  truths,  lady,  as  are  incontestable, 
would  be  folly,  and  is  not  my  intention,"  cried  Paulo : 
"  for  no  sooner  had  we  quitted  Denmrfrk,  and  arrived 
once  more  in  the  land  of  Great  Britain,  than  your 
foster-father,  Captain  Singleton,  anxious  to  conceal,  in 
order  to  secure  the  safety  of,  the  sacred  deposit  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  habitation  secluded  and  remote  from  all  other  earthly 
beings ;  and  you  became  an  inmate  of  a  private  lodg- 
ing which  he  had  provided  for  you  two  months  before 
you  retired  with  him  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff, 
which  it  seems  he  had  made  choice  of  in  preference  to 
any  other  residence  about  the  coast,  and  had  much 
difficulty  in  purchasing  from  Peter  Blust,  merely  be- 
cause that  honest  and  benevolent  man  had  too  much 
principle  to  receive  money  for  a  habitation  which  at 
the  time  that  Captain  Singleton  inspected  it  was  in- 
trinsically not  worth  a  farthing:  but  the  captain, 
charmed  with  the  delightfully  romantic  beauty  of  the 
prospects  which  surrounded  it,  persisted  in  making  it 
habitable  for  his  future  residence,  by  taking  it  entirely 
out  of  the  fisher's  hands,  and  bestowing  such  repairs 
on  it  as  were  found  immediately  necessary  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  tenant :  and  after  unwearied  pains  and 
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considerable  expense,  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  was  at 
length  rendered  habitable,  and  convenient  for  the  uses 
of  a  small  family ;  and  you  and  your  foster-father, 
with  your  attendant  Claribelle,  and  myself  becamfe 
the  inmates  of  it  even  before  the  workihten  who  were 
employed  on  it  had  completely  finished  their  duty.— 
During  the  time,  however,  that  the  repairs  were  going 
forwards,  the  captain  permitted  me  to  take  up  my 
abode  at  the  old  Abbey,  to  which  I  had  carried  Mari- 
netta  and  my  infant  daughter  on  the  moment  of  my 
quitting  the  ship  which  had  conveyed  us  from  Den- 
mark :— but  you,  lady,  till  now  were  never  suffered  to 
enter  its  walls!  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Captain 
Singleton  would  never  permit  Marinetta  or  her  child 
to  come  into  your  presence,  for  which  reason  he  pro- 
cured a  stranger  to  wait  on  you  in  the  person  of  your 
woman  Claribelle,  whom  I  have  every  reason  to  sup* 
pose  was  highly  recommended  to  his  notice  by  the 
Lady  Matilda  St.  Clare ; — for  Claribelle  lived  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Sisters,  as  one  of  the  domestics, 
though  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  holy  orders  of 
the  profession,  and  was  certainly  in  all  respects  a  very 
fit  person  to  attend  you.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
poor  Claribelle,  though  probably  she  would  never 
have  arrived  to  her  distinguished  post,  had  not  your 
former  nurse,  the  faithful  Jacquelina,  died  of  a  com- 
plaint which  suddenly  attacked  her  soon  after  she  had 
entered  the  walls  of  that  holy  sanctuary,  while  you 
were  yet  unconscious  of  the  loss  of  so  faithfully  an 
attached  domestic." 

"  And  how  highly  should  I  have  prized  her  as  being 
also  the  favorite  domestic  of  my  poor  mother,9'  cried 
Agatha,  deeply  sighing,  "  and  yet  why  should  I  wish 
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to  recal  her  to  this  earthly  vale  of  sorrow?  Alas,  how 
far,  fiir  perferable  her  state  to  any  condition  in  which 
I  could  have  placed  her,  ajid  how  enviable^  compared 
to  mine,  the  mogt  wretched,  the  most  miserable !" 

"  Say  not  so,  dearest  lpdy,"  uttered  Paulo,  "  for 
you  are  injiocent,  you  are  virtuous,  you  are  good; 
and  to  the  truly  good  and   innocent,    misfortunes,  s 

though  they  seera  heavy,  will  pa$s  over  lightly  as  the 
breeze  which  fan*  the  leaves  of  summer  roses !— But 
to  proceed.".  On  my  arrival  at  the  old  Abbey,  I 
found  my  confederates  i*  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
subordination  auch  as  I  could  little  have  expected 
from  the  irregular  mode  of  life  they  had  formerly  led ; 
and  I  commended  most  highly  the  management  of 
Manfrida  and  Hasrac  during  the  term  of  my  long  ab- 
sence, rewarding  them  liberally  for  their  pains. — In 
abort,  I  had  nobody  to  find  fault  with  but  my  mother; 
who,  though  ag*d  and  decrepit),  copgta&tly  indulged 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  such  aja  except  bat  Hasrac 
ensured  me  he  had  often  discovered  her  lying  senseless 
on  the  floor :  and  even  when  perfectly  free  from  those 
fits  of  inebriety,  she  would  invite  jthe  u*en  to  nightly 
feasts  and  carousals  in  the  old  Abfrey.—At  one  of 
these  nightly  revels,  1  learnt,  she  h*4  Wised  one  of 
the  men  to  take  her  to  Cromer  to  purchase  some 
new  apparel,  which  she  pretended  she  wanted,  and 
did  not  return  from  thence  for  three  days* 

"  Shocked  as  well  as  incensed  fit  such  iiqprudent 
and  ridiculous  conduct  in  .so  near  a  relative,  and  ope 
of  such  advanced  years,  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  the 
whole  of  my  household  concerns,  which  bad  probably 
suffered  most  materially  from  her  carelessness  and 
wilful  neglect,  I  reproached  her  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
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aajierity,  aktd  aUnsed  bet*  that  although  she  wAs  mj- 
mother,  if  a  speedy  reformation  did  not  shbrtfy  take 
place,  I  would  aead  her  bick  to  Italy,  and  wholly 
withdraw  thie  kindness  .arid  support  she .  bad .  hitbort* 
*>  liberally'  received  from  sly,  hftqds.  N*y,  I  threat- 
ened to  report.  iMt.oeaidutt  .to  Captain  Singfetoty  if 
she  did  not  immediately  abandon  the.  disgraceful 
hiflrits  she  .had  contracted .  during  the.  time  of  my 
absence;  and  this  kst  threat  prtf  ailed;,  for  Mysis 
had  always  stood  in  a#e  of  the  captain,  and  was 
excessively  afraid  of  doing;  any  thing  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure. ..  > 

.  "  To  inform  Captain  Singleton  of  my  mother'* 
iD&cotiduct,  lady,  I  had  really  no  serious  intention,  or 
he  would  riot  haw  permitted  hef  to  have  remained 
much  longer  aft  inhabitant  of  the  old  Abbey,  after 
stfth  gross  ^and  indecent  irregularity  of  character,  ren- 
dered still  more  inexcusable  at  her  advanced  season 
Of  life ;  but  when  the  first  emotions  of  eager  towards 
ber  had  subsided,!  looked  upon  heir  infirmities  with 
aji  eye  of  pity  rather  than  condemnation,  for  I  con* 
stdered  that  she  was  still  my  mother,  and,  whatever 
her  faults,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  child  to  conceal  theip 
if  possible,  and  not  to  scrutinize  rigorously,  much  less 
to  Expose  therii  to  the  knowledge  of  ail  fever  misjudging 
and  censOrioud  world  t   .     . 

"  The  indiscretions  of  Mysis  were  therefore  un- 
known to  the  cdptairi,  with  whom  I  now  wholly 
resided  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  though  I  frequently 
made  excursions  to  the  old  Abbey  to  see. how  things- 
were  going  on  with  the  men,  and  in  what  manner 
Mysis  conducted  herself  towards  Marihetta  and  the 
little  Beda :  and  it  was  during  these  occasional  visits 
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that  I  perceived  an  alteration  considerably  for  the 
worse  in  the  person  of  my  wife.  She  was  pale,  lan- 
guid, and  spiritless,  and  in  a  short  time  fell  a  victim 
to  a  rapid  consumption/9  Paulo  sighed  heavily,  and 
was  many  minutes  before  he  again  resumed  the  thread 
of  his  affecting  narrative :  during  which  pause  Agatha 
exclaimed, — 

"  But  surely  ^ou  employed  every  means  that  medi- 
cal assistance  could  afford  for  the  recovery  of  poor 
Marinetta — did  not  you,  Paulo  ?" 

As  this  question  was  not  asked  by  our  lovely  heroine 
without  fixing  on  Paulo  an  inquiring  and  anxious  eye, 
he  evinced  some  embarrassment  in  making  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  which  was  by  no  means  a  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  opinion  of  Agatha  that  he  had  strictly 
discharged  a  husband's  duty  to  his  suffering  wife. 

"  Why  yes,  Lady,  when  I  thought  she  was  really 
in  danger  I  obtained  the  advice  of  a  physician,  and 
she  had  recourse  to  medicines,  but  all  was  ineffectual 
to  remove  the  malady  which  had  so  deeply  taken  root 
in  her  constitution.  I  was  inconsolable  at  her  death, 
because  my  poor  little  Beda  had  lost  the  care  of  a 
mother,  which  I  feared  would  be  very  ill  supplied  to 
her  by  mine!  who,  never  having  any  affection  for 
Marinetta,  would  pay  very  little  regard  to  her  child." 

"  Then  why  had  you  not  removed  Beda  from  the 
severity  of  so  unfeeling,  nay,  so  unnatural,  a  relative  ?" 
cried  Agatha,  feeling  indignant  at  the  neglect  which 
Paulo  had  evinced  for  the  fete  of  his  sweet  and  affec- 
tionate child.  "  And  why  had  not  your  kindness,  as 
being  her  father,  supplied  to  her  the  tender  mother 
she  had  so  unfortunately  lost  ?" 

To  which  Paulo,  deeply  colouring,  replied,— 
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u  Tou  wrong  me,  Lady,  in  supposing  that  I  have 
not  endeavoured  to  do  so : — but  for  taking  my  daugh- 
ter  from  the  old  Abbey  I  had  not  the  power ;  as  1 
was  well  assured  that  Captain  Singleton  would  not 
have  received  her  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff;  and 
where  else  could  1  have  removed  her  ?" 

44  Pardon  me,  Paulo,  for  saying  that  you  erred 
greatly  in  the  knowledge  of  my  dear  reputed  father's 
disposition,"  cried  Agatha,  "  and  that  you  seem  to 
have  had  no  inclination  yourself  to  ask  him  such  a 
favour,  which  he  never  would  have  denied ;— while 
1 — Oh,  how  happy  should  I  have  been  to  have  had 
the  dear  little  girl  for  my  companion !— But  pray 
proceed ;  1  am  anxious  to  learn  by  what  means  I  was 
so  suddenly  deprived  of  my  protector,  and  how  the 
Duchess  discovered  his  lonely  retreat  in  the  Cottage 
on  the  Cliff: — she  was  surely  not  in  England  when 
he  first  inhabited  it  ?" 

"  No,  Lady,  but  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Montault  had  newly  arrived  at  their  magnificent  seat, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  and  the 
Duchess  herself  was  shortly  expected  at  her  own 
family  mansion,  the  Castle  of  Montault.  Alarmed 
by  this  intelligence,  I  imparted  it  to  Captain  Sin- 
gleton, who  had  once  been  seen  at  Adams's  circulating 
library  by  Lord  Montague  Montault ;  and  this  once 
was  sufficient,  it  appears,  to  attract  his  Lordship's 
observations  towards  him,  as  well  as  the  curious 
inquiries  of  the  Montault  family  generally,  as  to  what 
sort  of  personage  he  was ;  at  which  I  do  not  wonder, 
for  you,  lady,  were  the  companion  of  your  foster-father 
at  this  fatal  visit  to  the  library.'* 

"  Yes,  I  remember  once,  and  only  once,  that  I  went 
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thither  with  my  dear  friend,"  cried  Agatha,  "  and  he 
made  a  purchase  of  some  books  and  other  trifles  of 
Mr.  Adams,  at  his  library,  who  ipdeed  surveyed  me 
with  strong  symptoms  of  curiosity ;  but  I  saw  not 
Lord  Montague  or  any  personage  at  all  resembling 
him  at  that  moment ;  and  shortly  after  we  returned 
home." 

"  But  not  without  ypur  baviag  left  an  impression 
on  the  heart  of  Lord  Montague  which  i{  appears  will 
not  be  easily  effaced,"  rejoined  Paulo,  sailing,  while 
the  features  of  our  lovely  l^roine  had  qggipned  a  tiqt 
of  the  liveliest  red ;— "  for  from  tbpt  hour,  lady^  you 
*  became  the  object  of  Lprd  Montague's  incessant  pw- 
suit, — you  did  not  fee  him,  it  is  true,  for  he  was 
probably  concealed,  but  he  beheld  you ; — and  when 
he  went  home  Jie  cpuld  talk  of  nothing,  and  think  of 
nothing,  but  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  recluse 
who  lived  in  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  of  whom  Adams 
had  given  spt  extraordinary  an  account  with  regard  to 
bis  singular  habits,  manners,  and  mode  of  purchasing 
from  Peter.  Bluat  the  old  ruityoys  cpt  that  had  so 
king  been  untenanted  by  any  mprtal  being.  Not 
only  Lord  Montague,  but  the  Marquis  and  Marchio- 
ness themselves,  became  interested  in  tb$  reports  given 
of  this  mysterious  ^rajiger,  who  had  so  suddenly  settled 
on  their  coast;  nor  was  the  Marchioness,  whp  is  a 
proud,  vain,  and  ambitious  woman,  remarkably  pleased 
with  Montague's  warm  and  flattering  description  of 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  this  singular  and  romantic 
recluse*  She  had  fer  other  views  for  the  wealthy  heir 
of  the  fortunes  of  Bra&anza,  and  Montault ;  and  it 
was  probably  some  secret  corresppndence  which  s^e 
fceld  frj£h  her  mother-in-law,  that  was  the  cause  of 
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the  Dowager  so  speedily  returning  to  her  native 
land :— far  she  did  return  even  while  Captain  Sirigte- 
tcfo  inhabited  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff!— his  very 
name,  #hen  she  heard  it,  inspired  her  With  the  mort 
terrific  fears  that  her  secret  hafl  been  discovered,  which 
her  grdridsori  had  greatly  added  to  by  lavishing  the 
highest  encomlurife  ah  thfe  uncommon  loveliness  of  the 
captain's  youfig  send  thaririirig  daughter,  whom  he  pro- 
fessed netet  to  have  beheld  but  Once,  arid  that*  once 
otafy  in  the  presence  Of  h«r  father :  and  although  this 
atdent  account  was  received  by  the  Dowager,  atfifst, 
with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  apathy,  yfct  dtie  re- 
tired rtnder  apprehension  truly  alarming  that  tfcfe 
lovely  girl,  whom  Montague  had  so  warmly  extolled, 
#as  no  other  Aran  the  daughter  of  the  exiled  and  self- 
banished  DUke  aftd  the  fceautiftil  Florentine \  and  if 
so,  where  were  the  aftpfring  hopes  she  had  formed  for 
her  darling  gnmdsori  ?— for  Agatha  would  be  fotorfd  the 
rightful  heftea*  to  all  the  fortunes  of  firagaifea. 

^  With  so  horrible  a  suggestion  haunting  her  ima^ 
ginatieft,  and  the  strtrrig  ne&sStty  also  for  citoceAHftg 
*uch  a!  conjecture  from  the  family  of  ittofttauh,  the 
Dowage*  witoirgH!  her  iftfttd  <<y  a  perfect  fever,  aiM 
continued  for  ifcaUy  Weeks  a4  the  cabtle  seriously  con- 
fitted  by  indfcjfoaition.  Her  mind  was  alternately  a 
prey  to  tike  riOSt  gloomy  and  prophetic  terrott ;  she 
thotight  of  hfer  injured  datrghter-in4ftw,  tfhfcte  off- 
spring, it  was'  no#  probable,  Mid  not  met  the  destruo 
tion  she  Had  designed  for  her :  and  tftbttgit  a  period  or 
nearly  eighteen  years1  had  elapsed,  the  unfortunate  and 
lovely  Florentine  herself  might  still  be  Hying. 

*  What  was  to  be  done,  in  tfritf  momentous  and 
critical  state  of  he*  affairs,  the  perplexed  and  agt- 
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tated  Dowager  knew  not.  Without  betraying  her 
cret  to  Captain  Singleton,  she  could  form  no  probable 
pretext  for  gaining  a  sight  of  his  beautiful  daughter, 
whom  he  kept  secluded  almost  from  all  intercourse 
with  her  fellow-beings ! 

"  But  think  you,  lady,  that  during  this  interval  of 
the  Dowager's  indisposition  I  was  idle  in  conveying  to 
the  ear  of  your  foster-father  all  the  intelligence  I 
could  gain  of  what  was  passing  at  Montault  Castle  ?— 
No !  I  had  obtained  an  influence  over  the  affections  of 
a  female  domestic  in  the  Duchess's  establishment,  who 
was  in  all  the  cabinet  secrets  of  her  lady ;  and  under 
pretence  of  conceiving  a  violent  passion  for  her,  and 
with  a  borrowed  name  and  character,  frequently  had 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  her;  and  she,  unasked, 
gave  me  the  full  history  of  her  infamous  mistress. 

"  Thus,  hearing  from  Isabel  that  the  Duchess  was 
recovering,  and  shortly  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  I  flew  on  my  return  to  the  cham- 
ber of  Captain  Singleton,  and  apprised  him  of  her 
design,  beseeching  him,  though  at  so  late  an  hour,  to 
pack  up  all  the  valuable  chests  which  belonged  to  your 
mother  and  repair  with  them  to  the  old  Abbey,  '  in 
which  case,*  cried  I,  €  this  artful  woman  will  be  frus- 
trated in  her  project  of  learning  who  Agatha  actually 
is  :  and  presuming  her  to  be  your  daughter,  will  not 
dare  to  invade  her  repose,  or  to  question  her  about 
the  history  of  her  birth.  If  you  set  out  by  break  of 
the  morning,  and  do  not  return  hither,  it  will  be  ima- 
gined that  you  have  perished  in  the  ocean,  and  Agatha 
will  mourn  over  the  supposed  death  of  her  father ; 
but  she  will  be  benefited  rather  than  injured  by  your 
absence ;  for,  were  you  to  remain  here,  exposed  to  th* 
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Duchess's  keen  observation,  the  whole  secret  would  be 
discovered  before  the  time  is  ripe  for  its  disclosure, 
and  I  and  all  my  confederates  be  exposed  to  the  ma- 
lice of  the  infuriate  Duchess :  you  yourself  must  give  an 
account  by  what  means  the  daughter  of  Braganza  has 
been  preserved  and  secreted  to  the  present  moment ; 
and  my  contract  with  the-Duchess  is  not  yet  fulfilled— 
the  period  stipulated  for  concealment  has  not  yet  ex- 
pired : — let  but  another  year  elapse,  and  all  will  be 
safe — all  secure,  and  the  daughter  of  the  martyred 
Florentine  be  fully  restored  to  her  rights !' 

*' '  On  one  condition  only  will  I  depart,9  said  Cap- 
tain Singleton ;  '  that  you  do  not  leave  Agatha  till 
you  see  her  safely  bestowed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Fisher,  Peter  Blust :— when  my  supposed  death 
shall  have  reached  the  ear,  and  1  much  fear  will 
pierce  the  heart,  of  that  dear  affectionate  child,  then 
let  the  fisher  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  Agatha, 
and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  he  does  not  offer  her  his 
protection  the  moment  he  is  apprised  that  she  has  no 
'oager  a  friend  or  a  fiUfcer.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


*  'Tb  bitterness  enough  to  feel 

Out  hopes  and  wishes  vain, 

And  in  the  aching  heart  conceal 

The  dearly-cherished  pain ; 

Bat  worse  it  is  to  think,  how  blest 

Oar  drea$ns  of  life  mast  be, 

Then  feel  the  pang  that  wrings  fee  breast, 

Which  neter  may  be  free.* 

"  <  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  Sir/  attefed  I,  "  til 
your  valuable  property,  and  that  which  y&u  hold  m 
trust  for  Agatha,  must  this  night  be  removed  to  the  old 
Abbey ;— or  it  will  lead  to  discloMre*  which  #e  Are 
yet  forbidden  to  make :  but,  for  the  safety  of  yottf  As- 
ter-daughter, I  swear,  by  the  Father  of  all  creation,' 
to  leave  her  under  the  protection  only  of  the  Fisher 
Blust ;  and  if  he  does  not  offer  it  to  her  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  by  your  death  she  has  become  a  helpless 
orphan,  I  will  then  provide  means  for  her  escape 
from  all  the  machinations  of  her  cruel  grandmother 
somewhere  else :  but  after  this  I  must  instantly  depart 
in  the  most  secret  manner  from  the  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff;  and  may  very  probably  be  accused  of  being  a 
robber  and  a  purloiner  of  your  property  and  that  of 
Miss  Singleton ;  but  this  reproach  I  cannot  avoid,  and 
1  had  better  lay  myself  under  such  a  stigma  than  ha 
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sard  the  fiiry  of  the  enraged  Duchess,  end  expos*  the 
safety  of  my  life,  and  that  of  all  my  confederates,  tp 
her  direst  vengeance,' 

"  <  Be  quick,  then,  in  your  operations,  and  let  me 
in  silence  depart  before  you  leave  ipe  time  for  a  mo- 
ment's serious  reflection,'  uttered  the  Captain,  with 
considerable  emotion  5  '  I  have  pledged  my  word  to 
you  for  the  preservation  of  your  life,  and  I  will  never 
depart  from  it 5  but  the  torments  I  feel  in  separating 
myself  from  that  beloved  child  are  uneontrofcble,  far 
it  is  Nature's  eloquence  that  pleads  in  her  behalf.  Be 
quick  then,  and  let  me  depart  ere  I  behold  her  loved 
form  again,  which,  I  confess,  would  stagger  my  firmest 
resolutions.  Men  are  generally  poor  philosophers^ 
Paulo  MicheUo !  it  is  a  title  of  which  many  boast, 
but  useless  have  been  their  efforts  to  maintain  it. 

"  <  And  at  best  what  is  it  but  an  absolute  perversion 
of  Nature's  sacred  rights  ? — feeling  and  humanity 
were  never  yet  centered  in  a  breast  from  which  the 
tenderest  emotions  are  shut  out ;  but  a  good  man 
acorns  to  ape  what  he  does  not  truly  feel ;  and  1  am 
no  philosopher,  neither  am  I  ambitious  of  being  thought 
one  when  woman,  helpless  woman,  calls  for  that  pro- 
taction  which  Nature  and  I)e*veu  give  her  an  exclu- 
sive right  to,  did  she  possess  *o  ether  from  the  soft- 
ness of  her  aax.  Man  was  bom  to  protect  woman, 
and  when  he  does  not  do  so,  he  degenerates  into  the 
brute  creation,  and  bears  no  longer  the  image  of 
the  all-perfect  Being  who,  has  fernped  him, — let  me 
no.  longer  then  beheld  the  sweet  face  of  Agatha*  if 
you.  wish  me  to  be  steady  to  my  purpose,  but  by  break 
of  day  provide  m&  with  a  bo^t  to  convey  me  to  the 
AJtteyl' 
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u  I  did  so,  lady,  and  you  and  your  attendant  Cbri- 
belle  were  locked  in  downy  slumbers,  when  Captain 
Singleton,  to  whom  I  owed  eternal  gratitude  for  this 
last  proof  of  the  signal  service  he  had  rendered  me, 
silently  departed  from  his  beloved  Cottage  on  the 
Cliff;  and  ere  he  did  so,  how  truly,  how  fervently  did 
he  pray  for  the  safety  and  the  peace  of  the  angelic 
being  whom  he  left  behind  him  t 

"  '  Remember  that  the  safety  of  Agatha  alone  de- 
mands this  sacrifice,9  uttered  he,  as  he  stept  into  the 
boat. 

" '  Behold  that  bright*shining  firmament  above  ns  V 
exclaimed  I ;  *  by  that,  and  by  Him  who  made  it, 
Paulo  Michello  will  be  true  to  his  trust !' 

"  <  Farewell !'  ejaculated  the  Captain,—'  Till  we 
meet  again,  may  all  good  angels  visit  yon  with  re- 
pose V  responded  I :  and  the  boat  pushed  off  for  her 
destined  course. 

"  Lady,  you  are  no  stranger  to  the  events  which 
so  rapidly  succeeded  to  this  momentous  and  awfhlly 
remembered  night  1  for  scarce  two  hours  had  elapsed 
after  the  departure  of  my  valued  friend,  before  that 
dreadful  and  tremendous  fury  of  the  elements  began 
to  appear,  and  to  threaten  us  with  one  of  the  most 
violent  hurricanes  that  the  boldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced mariner  ever  yet  had  witnessed  on  the  coast 
of  Cromer !  but  I  was  well  aware,  lady,  that  Captain 
Singleton  would  reach  the  place  of  his  destination 
long  before  he  could  feel  much  inconvenience  from 
the  coming  storm.  It  was  not  for  him  that  I  endured 
any  apprehension,  but  for  you,  lady,  that  1  suffered 
the  most  agonizing  sensations  of  grief,  compunction, 
and  <*emorse !  The  state  of  distraction  to  which  I  be* 
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Tield  you  reduced  for  the  supposed  loss  of  afl  flFecfidii- 
ate  relative  so  perishing,  together  with  the  dreadful 
fate  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  who  feafljr  perished  in 
the  tempest  of  this  night,  nearly  deprived  me  of  my 
faculties  and  of  all  power  of  exertion.  '  ft  was  an  in- 
auspicious omen,  I  imagined,  of  your  future  destiny 
in  the  fetal  Cottage  on  the  Cliff!  and  never  Arks  1  so 
rejoiced  as  when  the  benevolent  fisher  Came  to  your 
relief  and  offered  you  ah  asylum  beneath  Bis  frieiidly 
roof!  which  was  the  immediate  signal  for  my  retreat ; 
my  presence  could  now  do  no  good,  fciit  possibly  raucfi 
evil ;  and  ttibugh  honest  PeteV  would  have  received 
met  into  his  mansion,  as  the  confidential  servant  of  niy 
late  Piaster,  1  could  not  but  perceive  that  in  this  act 
of  humanity,  he  imposed  greal  restraint  on  hfi  Ifeelirigs ; 
and  tfiai  fie  did  hoi  entertain  a  vef  J  vlol&iU  prfcdilefc* 
tibn  in  iny  favor  : — for  which  I  fr£ely  tbtgave  h'ifii,  as  I* 
own  that  I  had  adopted  some  of  the  singhlsiKties  of 
Captain  Singleton,  namely,  reserve  and  rityslery ;  and 
for  Which,  heaven  knows,  I  had  far  greater  occasioti 
ttiah  niy  excellent  friend.' 

'  u  Well,  lady,  t  very  speedily  made  fny  eiit  dfter 
the  departure  of  Captain  Singleton,  well  knowing 
that  as  Soon  as  you  discovered  the  chests  arid  library 
to  be  removed,  1  should  be  accused  of  having  com* 
mitted  the  robbery  : — and  so  1  was — but  tnerte  wa£  no 
alternative,  arid  no  means  of  vindicating  myself  from 
so  foul  a  charge. 

"  t  therefore  repaired  to  the  Abbey  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  imparted  to  Captain  Singleton  the  pleasing 
intelligence  {hat  you  anil  Claribelle  were  safely  be- 
stowed beneath  the  roof  of  the  Pisfier  filust.  He  was 
by  no  means  satisfied,  however,  with  tfie  Reports  1 
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had  given  him,  and  in  disguise  often  made  excursions 
to  Cromer  to  learn  how  you  were  situated  at.  the 
house  of  the  fisher,  and  whenever  indisposed,  he  as- 
signed to  me  this  perilous  undertaking  (for  perilous 
it  was  in  both  our  situations)  to  inspect  all  that  was 
going  on  at  Herring  Dale.  To  have  appeared  in  my 
own  character  would  have  been  little  short  of  mad* 
ness;  hence  I  suggested  the  thought -of  putting  on 
the  attire  of  an  old  female  gypsy,  and  in  this  cha- 
racter I  had  frequent  opportunities  not  only  of  be- 
holding you,  Lady,  but  of  knowing  what  passed  in 
the  Castle  of  Montault,  for  I  often  went  thither  to  tell 
fortunes,  and  to  sell  posies  of  the  wild-flowers  which 
I  culled  on  the  seashore.  I  also  encountered  my  old 
female  acquaintance,  the  pretty  Isabel,  who  without 
knowing  what  particular  design  I  had  in  asking  her 
questions,  very  freely  imparted  the  whole  budget  of 
the  family  concerns,  and  so  long  as  I  predicted  the 
speedy  return  of  her  faithless  lover,  who  had  so  sud- 
denly absconded,  she  refused  me  nothing  that  I  was 
inclined  to  ask.  One  evening  she  informed  me  that 
the  Duchess  was  going  to  reside  at  the  Cottage  on 
(he  Cliff:  that  she  bad  rented  it  of  the  young  -lady 
who  had  lost  her  father,  and  that  she  believed,  from 
s.ome  hints  thrown  out,  that  no  good  was  intended  to 
Miss  Singleton  by  this  sudden  arrangement, — for  that 
the  Duchess  had  vowed  vengeance  against  the  beau- 
tiful orphan,  because  her  grandson,  Lord  Montague 
Montault,  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her — 
and  that  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  were  in  the 
utmofet  state  of  alarm  about  it,  fearful  that  some  clan- 
destine proceeding  might  take  place  between  the 
young  couple. 
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"  '  Lord  Montague  Montault  V  uttered  I,  my  voice 
smothered  to  the  old  gipsy  accent—*  and  he  is  des- 
tined to  wear  that  sweet  lower,  Isabel/  pronounced 
I,  crossing  my  hand  in  a  most  mysterious  manner ; 
'  yes,  in  spite  of  envious  fate,  Montague  Montault 
will  one  day  be  the  husband  of  that  pretty  lady/ 

Our  lovely  heroine  blushed  deeply  at  this  remark, 
and  betrayed  the  utmost  embarrassment,  which  Paulo 
not  appearing  to  notice,  pursued  his  story. 

" '  But  how  can  you  predict  that,  mother  V  said 
Isabel,  laughing,  '  seeing  that  Lord  Montague  is  so- 
rich  and  grand,  and  the  son  of  a  marquis,  while  Miss 
Singleton  is  only*——' 

"  '  His  superior  both  in  rank  and*  fortune;9  cried  1 ; 
'it  will  turn  out  so,  you  may  depend,  my  pretty 
Isabel,  on  a  day  and  fn  an  hour  when  they  least 
expect  it.  I  see  it  in  the  moon  and  in  the  stars/  I 
hear  it  in  the  wild  waves,  and  the  winds  echo  back 
the  sound.  Angels  have  whispered  it  above  in  the 
sweet  heavens,  and  who  shall  dare  to  disbelieve 
them?' 

"  Stiffice  it  to  say,  lady,  that  I  also  continued  to 
whisper  something  in  the  ear  of  Isabel,  which  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  would  one  day  come  to  pass ;  so  I 
departed,  firmly  resolved  to  acquaint  Captain  Single* 
ton  with  what  I  had  gleaned,  and  to  gain  more  intel- 
ligence at  some  future  opportunity :  and  it  was  to 
obtain  more  that  I  accosted  you  on  the  evening  you 
were  accompanying  the  Miss  Blusts  to  the  residence 
of  Margaret  Craftly.  Do  you  remember  the  sprig  of 
myrtle  that  I  took  from  you  in  spite  of  your  reluctance 
to  part  with  it  ?  and  do  you  remember  the  mysterious 
voice  that  addressed  you  under  the  window  of  your 
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chamber  ?  It  was,  mifte,  la<ty I  I  wi^M  to  apprise 
you  thai  some  one  ujaseen  vfatcfeed  over  your  bappi- 
aesa  and  yarded;  your  safety*  I  also  wrote  thajl 
letyer  thrown  into  the  window/9 

"  And  (UA  you  also  place  that  myrtle-tree  beneath 
it?"  iiujuirM  ofir  heroine,  with  some  impatience; 
*  was  thai  the  gift  of  Paulo,  or  of -w 

Agatha  paused  and  coloured  deeplgr,  while  Paulo 
replied, — 

u  No,  lady !  another  hapd  than  mine  placed  the 
blooming  myrtle  ikete ;.  jfc  ijres  the  gift  of  Lor4  Mon- 
tague Montault,.  Thia  too  I  learned  from  the  inge»» 
juious  Isabel;  and  not  thinking  it  prudept  of  tjbe 
young  Lord  to  n&aKe  bo  clandestine  an  avowal  of  his 
pasaif  n>  I  cautioned  you,  lady,  against  al},  iqvi^na 
attacks  made  upon  your  youthful  and  unsuspecting 
heart."    ■ 

.  <*  BhX  you  found.  U  invulnerable  to  all  §uch  aitack^ 
did  notryeU,  Pftulo  ?"  crfed  Agatha,  with  nipch  spirit; 
<c.  it  is  neither  in  tfee  power  of  I«9rd,  Montague  q$  any 
one  else  to  alter  its  determination,  when  once  it  sua- 
pecU  mystery  or  insidious.  d&i$Q»  I  bold  qp,  inter- 
course with!  human  being  who;  does  not  approach  nje 

by  open,  ipir,  and  honourable  jnean*-" 

^  You  aqe  Unquestionably  rfgbt,  Itdy,"  answered 
Paulo,  u  and,  though  1  pity  tlje;  passion  wkfr  which 
yon  have  Inspired  the  yopng,  MoQtault,  I  continent 
the  prudence  .and  the  delicacy  you  have  sbqwn  in 
discouraging  appearattces  of  any  clandestine  nature; 
were  all  women  to  4q  thip,  men  who  upe  hypqerpy 
would  be.  detected  in  their  endeavour  tp  delude  the 
unwary  sex,  while  women  w^uld  <#»se  to  become  tjbp 
victims  of  their  own  credulity,     put  tp  proceed.— 
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*  Your  grandmother  bad  becQPe.yoiU*  tenant,  wfcf  & 
I  one  morning  encountered,  Uabel  a£  U#  $w-*jfay 
wta  in&krmed  me  that  U»  was  the  inte^joq  ojf  U|?  Ihi- 
chess  to  decoy  you  tha^  very  evening  to.  the  Cpjttage 
oti  the  Cliff,  under  pvetenc^  of  having  sogftetbing  ofi 
serious  import  to  communicate;  that  a  note, was  to  be 
dispatched  to  Herring  Dale,  she  having  learned  that 
the  fh»hpr  was  that  day  absent  from  lome,  and  that  ft 
was  to  contain  an  earnest  request  t^at  yon  ware  to 
come  to  the  Cottage  alone ;  that  one  of  the  s^rvanto 
was  to  take  and  deliver  it  iiita  tha  hands  of  Alia* 
Agatha  Singleton. 

tf  €  But  what  she  means  to  do  witfy  the  pour  gid,  if 
she  does  totoe,  Heaven  oply  knows/  continued  Isabel* 
( lor  ntevef  did  I  behoM  her  iqsncha  rage;  and  tt  jrf 
all  about  Lord*  Montague,  who  hap  just  quitted  hot 
so  pale  and  raelancihofy,  poor  soul*  it  grieves,  jne<  fo 
look  at  him;  he  tilted  to  be  so  sprightly  andgay^  kutj 
mercy  on  me,  this  foolish  lov&  bewitches  as  aM,  doftft 
it,  mother  ? 

"I  nodded  assent,  but  was  too  much  agitated  by 
Isabel's  intelligence  to  attend  to  any  thing  more  sh& 
had  to  say;  it  was  your  safety,  lady,  that,  engrossed 
every  thought,  and  theife  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  every 
moment  was  precious,  for;  if  'once  ttipduefed*  to  the 
presence  of  your  grandmother,  1>  #a£  weliafrare  that 
she  would  employ  eve'ry  dteans  tb  detain-  yon  in.  her 
power:  nay,  how  could  f  tell  that  your  very  life  >woutfl 
riot  be  endangered  by  tVe  arts'  of  tki*  base  perfidfras 
woman  ?— bidding  a  hasty  ddi^tf  therefore  to  Isabel,  I 
Hew  to  tWcbast,  arid  jiimped4i4to  ri  boat,  which  was 
always  ready  at 'hand,  M  ease  I  repaired  iiossfdidte 
flight,  whenever  I  was  in  my  usual* prowls  about  the 
sea-coast.    Rowing  off  with  all  imaginable  speed*  I 
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arrived  at  the  old  Abbey  almost  breathless  with  the 
tidings  to  Captain  Singleton* 

"  '  Agatha*  my  child,  I  shall  then  lose  thee  after 
all!9  exclaimed  he;  'my  hasty  seal  to  serve  a  friend 
has  endangered  the  safety  of  the  only  individual  that 
binds  me  to  existence/ 

" '  Oh,  wrong  me  not  thus !  do  me  not  such  injus- 
tice!9 answered  I,  more  wounded  by  this  reproach 
than  any  I  had  yet  received;  '  for  what  purpose  am  I 
come  hither  but  to  secure  the  safety  of  that  lovely 
maiden?  why  have  1  flown  to  give  you  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  her  fate?  and  why  do  you  behold  me 
thus  panting,  nay  almost  breathless  with  impatience, 
to  snatch  her  from  the  danger  that  is  hanging  over 
her?  Bold  is  the  design  that  I  have  formed  for  her 
rescue,  and  speedymust.be  its  execution,, in  which  the 
timidity  of  her  maiden  fears  may  suffer  much;  bjit  she 
had  b$tt?r  endure  all  these,  than  be  utterly  lost  to  us 
for  ever.  We  must  watch  and  surprise,  nay  we  mupt 
boldly  venture  to  seize  her,  as  she  is  journeying  to* 
wards  the  Cliff,  convey  her  to  our  boat,  and  in  a  few 
hours  bring  her  to  your  transported  arms.9 

«  <  Nay,  this  sudden  meeting  would  be  too  violent 
for  the  feelings  of  the  dear  agitated  girl  to  sustain,9 
uttered  the  captain,  *  conduct  her  to  the  Abbey  with- 
out delay,  but.  my  restoration  to  her  must  be  disclosed 
with. caution,  and  in  .moments  more  tranquil  than  the 
present  ones.  Fly  then  to  save  Agatha  by  the  only 
expedient  that  ia  left  in  our  power,  and  in  seeming  to 
use  force,  take  care  to  preserve  the  utmost  gentleness 
towards  her:  let,  not  a  sentence,  let  not  a  look,  I 
charge  you,  wound  the  delicacy  or  the  feelings  of  that 
most  precious  child.9 

u  '  Have  you  still  a  doubt  of  my  full  obedience!1 
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answered  I:  'though  treacherous  to  all  others,  to 
you  I  have  been  ever  faithful;  and  may  I  perish  this 
moment  if  the  safety  of  that  child  be  not  dearer  to 
me  than  my  own.  I  go,  I  fly  to  save  the  lovely 
Agatha/ 

r  "  The  orders  I  gave,  lady,  were  peremptory  and 
instinctively  obeyed.  In  one  moment  the  attack-boat, 
usually  so  called  by  oar  men  from  its  amazing  swift- 
ness in  sailing,  was  launched  into  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  next  I  beheld  Manfrida,  our  most 
skilful  pilot,  stationed  at  the  helm  of  it.  Dick  Wild- 
fire and  another  seaman  had  the  management  of  the 
owns;  and  away  they  rowed  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion towards  the  cliffs  of  Cromer.  Manfrida  having 
ueceived  every  necessary  instruction,  wanted  no  hint 
to  perform  his.  duty,  for  which  he  was  always  pre-* 
pared :  and  after  this  I  returned  to  tranquillize)  if 
possible,  the  agitated  feelings  of  my  friend,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  him  more  calm,  when  1;  assured  him 
•  there  was  no  possibility  of  our  design  failing ; '  for  even 
in  the  supposition  that  Agatha  has  a  companion  in  her 
journey  to  the  Cliff,'  cried  I,  *  their  efforts  will  be  un- 
availing against  the  force  of  the  men,  who  are  so 
accustomed  to  their  daring  profession^  and  the  lovely 
maid  herself  being  wholly  unable  to  offer  any  effectual 
resistance.9  '         •' 

"  <  But  you  may  remember  that  her  mother  did  re- 
sist force  on  a  similar  occasion,*  rejoined  the  Captain ; 
'  never  shall  I  forget  the  courage  and  magnanimity  she 
displayed;  and  her  daughter,  believe  me,  has  this 
same  distinguishing  feature  in  her  disposition.  I  have 
frequently  remarked,  wondered  at,  and  admired,  the 
similitude  of  character  between  Agatha  and  her 
beauteous  ill- feted  mother/ 
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*"May  be  so,*  answered  I,  <  fent  in  thii  base,  die 
lfefe  she  disjplayte  of  it  the  better.* 

*<  <  Heaven  grtfot  that  thd  d*a*  thild  ibsfy  submit 
calmly  V  murmured  the  captain. 

a  Lady,  you  well  know  that  this  pious  wish  of  ^otrr 
f^terr father  wds  granted!  and  that  nA  force,  was 
used  contrary  to  your  gentle  nature  when  you  were 
conducted  to  these  walls,  tior  to  thd  ydith  whri  was 
the  cotaipanicin  of  your  jbuf  aey  hither.  At  your  re- 
<Jiieflt  the  boy  was  spared.  Though  Us  saucy  inter- 
ference sometimes  provoked  the  severity  of  thp  mOn, 
yet  fbr  the  Wealth  of  Wbrlfe  they  should  not  hare 
approached  thia  lad  ifrithan  injurious  touch :  for  we 
were  familial  td  each  other, lady!  I  hbvri  often  Jidd 
converse  ^ith  him  in  toy  Mysterious  character,  unseen 
by  portal  eye,  on  thfe  rocks  of  Crohuir." 

«  So  Wolf  told  rie,"  cried  Agdtha,  toiling,  «  and 
also  of  the  prophetic  forebodings  yda  made  tespfetting 
my  fate,  which  inspired  Mm  with  terror and  mh  duly 
with  pfty  for  ycifcr  abject  state*  to  which  I  thought 
nothing  could  have  rddated  jroti  but  the  merte  Wan- 
deringb  tit  a  beWilderM  iiAagihatidSa.  I  took  yon  for 
a  maniac*  and  lauglfcd  at  WAlf  for  bis  silly  fettrs ! 
But  hbw  like  you  this  youth  ?  tell  me  tndy*  Paulo." 

To  which  Paulo  te^ed,-^- 

"  He  is  an  eaglet  of  some  valiant  nest,  I  trill  pledge 
my  life  oil  it  I  hfcvfe  marked  the  boy  with  furious 
attention  as  hfc  fearlessly  leaped  over  the  craggy  rocks 
with  the  alacrity  of  the  bounding  hind !  Hid  undaunted 
spirit  tAo.  shines  flufougb  evei*y  intelligent  feature^ 
and  his  whole  chariictef  seems  prompt  to  ej4ei*gy  and 
acrtioh,  which  constitute  th*  soul  6f  dnterprisd,  lady." 

"  Oh*  would  that  Wdlf  were  indeed  my  brother, 
or  how  dearjry  do  I  love  the  youth!"  exclaimed 
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Agatha,  "  or  that  I  could  once  learn  the  hisUry  of 
his  birth,  which,  like  my  own,  has  remained  in  mystery. 
But  may  I  not  soon  again  hope  to  see  my  fether, 
Paulo  ?  for  still  must  1  call  him  so ;  will  not  Captain 
Singleton  again  behold  the  fated  child  who  has  inno- 
cently drawn  upon  him  so  much  trouble  and  per- 
plexity ?M 

"  Even  to-night  do  I  expe  it  his  return  from  the 
cliffs  of  Cromer,  lady,"  replied  Paulo;  "trust  me,  he 
is  very  anxious  to  see  you,  but  yet  more  anxious  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  Duchess.  If  she  be  still  living, 
it  will  but  for  a  few  months  delay  the  disclosure  of 
your  birth;  and  if  dead,  you  will  instantly  be  restored 
to  that  exalted  station  of  which  you  have  so  long  been 
unjustly  deprived.  The  self-banished,  absent  Duke 
will  then  be  speedily  recalled, — and  ah!  whom  to 
behold  ?  his  own  beloved  and  honoured  offspring,  the 
lovely  and  virtuous  daughter  of  his  angel-bride.  And, 
seeing  you,  will  he  not  believe  ?  for  you,  lady,  are  his 
most  perfect  resemblance  !  save  your  feminine  loveli- 
ness, you  are  the  very  image  of  your  noble  lather !" 

"  It  may  be  so,  since  I  do  not  at  all  resemble  my 
mother,"  cried  Agatha ;  "  but  cannot  you  tell  me, 
Paulo,  aught  that  has  passed  in  the  house  of  my  bene- 
volent protector,  the  Fisher  Blust,  since  the  hour  that 
1  was  doomed  to  quit  it  ?  have  you  no  knowledge  of 
what  that  friendly,  honest  man  endured  when  I  se 
suddenly  disappeared  ?  nor  of  the  sensations  of  thi 
sweet  Jessey,  or  of  my  poor  Claribelle,  when  she 
discovered  the  loss  of  her  mistress  ?" 

"  No,  lady,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  all  this," 
replied  Paulo,  "  here  I  am  left  in  darkness.  You 
will  shed  a  light  on  this  darkness  when  you  shall  agai» 

c.  4  a 
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appear  amongst  them.  I  had  no  access  to  the  house 
of  the  Fisher  Blust,  nor  dared,  even  in  my  mysterious 
disguise,  once  approach,  for  fear  that  my  reception 
might  not  have  been  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  1  dreaded  the  unsophisticated  bluntness  of 
the  honest  Peter,  and  I  was  well  aware  that  Claribelle 
was  no  stranger  to  my  having  more  than  once  ap- 
proached you  in  this  mysterious  disguise.  I  once 
visited  the  dwelling  of  Shelty,  it  is  certain,  with  a 
view  of  gaining  some  intelligence  of  the  fisher's  family, 
but  he  eyed  me  with  an  air  of  suspicion  and  jealousy ; 
although  I  had  indeed  previously  learned  from  the 
old  dame  that  the  grief  and  consternation  occasioned 
in  the  house  of  your  protector  by  your  loss  had  reduced 
it  to  a  mansion  of  despair :  that  the  sum  of  .five  hun- 
dred pounds  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Blust  as  a 
reward  to  any  person  who  could  give  him  any  clue 
to  the  outrage  that  had  been  committed,  or  discover 
the  place  of  your  retreat : — but  your  presence,  lady, 
like  the  radiant  sun,  will  dispel  all  gloom  on  the 
honest  brow  of  the  poor  fisher,  when  you  shall  again 
appear  at  Herring  Dale,  the  acknowledged  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Braganzat" 

"  At  the  former  title  how  anxiously  does  my  bosom 
beat !"  cried  Agatha,  "  for  what  child  would  not  wish 
to  be  acknowledged  by  a  father  ?  but  for  the  latter  I 
have  no  vain  ambition— except  to  exalt  those  to  whom 
I  owe  eternal  gratitude  and  thanks.  Among  that  num- 
ber, Paulo  Michello,  your  name  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten :  for  to  you  alone  am  I  indebted  for  deliverance 
from  the  snares  of  my  cruel  grandmother.  Yes,  it 
was  necessary  that  my  friends  should  sustain  this  heavy 
trial  of  their  feelings  by  my  supposed  loss,  and  that  I 
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myself  should  suffer  present  to  avoid  future  evils.  Alas, 
how  unjustly  do  we  accuse  Providence  for  its  dispen- 
sations towards  us,  when  even  misfortunes  and  calami- 
ties, (seemingly  so)  are  but  blessings  in  disguise  :— 
and  how  wisely  is  the  book  closed  that  would  other- 
wise reveal  this  knowledge  to  our  view  l" 

"  And  were  it  open,  might  mortal  eye  behold  it, 
JLady — alas,  could  we  read  with  judgment  and  under- 
standing what  it  unfolds  ?"  cried  Paulo ;  "  it  is  with- 
drawn for  purposes  wise  and  Bacred— unsearchable, 
but  always  just!" 

As  night  had  imperceptibly  advanced  during  this 
long  conference,  and  Beda  had  more  than  once  ap- 
peared, to  remind  her  mistress  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  Paulo  respectfully  retired,  and  left  Agatha  to 
enjoy  a  repose  more  sweet  and  tranquil  than  she  had 
ever  yet  known  I  in  which,  if  the  image  of  Lord  Mon- 
tague Montault  once  intruded,  to  what  are  we  to  at- 
tach blame  ?  —certainly  not  to  the  pure  and  faultless 
bosom  of  our  lovely  heroine,  for  she  was  innocent  as 
far  as  innocence  can  extend  to  mortal  frailty  1 

Well  then,  who  was  in  fault  ?— perhaps  Paulo-— but 
more  likely  Nature  herself  who  first  implanted  this 
sweetest  of  all  human  sensations  in  the  breast,  and 
without  which  existence  would  be  deprived  of  the 
charm  which  binds  us  to  it  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
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44  ——And  here  was  youth  and  here  was  beauty. 
Nipt  like  an  April  flower,  that 
Opens  its  leaves  to  the  sunshine, 
While  the  breath  of  the  east  prevails." 

While  balmy  slumbers  seal  the  eyes,  and  the  guar* 
dian  angel  that  presides  over  truth  and  innocence 
visits  the  repose  of  our  beauteous  heroine,  while  all  is 
hushed  to  silence  in  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  old 
Abbey,  save  '  the  moping  owl,  that  doth  to  the  moon 
complain,'  we  will  endeavour  to  wing  our  flight  some- 
what beyond  the  precincts  of  this  gloomy  pile,  and, 
skimming  like  the  fairy  elves  that  sport  upon,  the 
glassy  stream  by  Luna's  silver  ray,  launch  our  adven- 
turous bark  again  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  that 
sweeps,  in  its  course,  towards  the  cliffs  of  Cromer ; 
where  in  due  season  we  shall  enter  the  habitation  of 
Peter  Blust,  and  inquire  what  has  been  passing  at 
Herring  Dale  since  the  so  deeply-regretted  and  de- 
plored loss  of  Agatha  Singleton. 
s  Why,  gentle  readers,  I  dare  say  that  you  are  as 
anxious  as  1  am  to  come  to  the  elucidation  of  a  tale 
which  has  so  long  remained  wrapt  up  in  profound 
mystery, — and  thus,  therefore,  commanded  by  the 
Fates,  I  unfold  it 

On  the  evening  that  Agatha  quitted  the  house  of 
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her  protector,  the  benevolent,  honest  fisher,  accompa- 
nied by  her  dear  Wolf,  she  left  both  Jessy  and  Olive 
Blust  in  the  supposition  (for  who  could  doubt  it)  that 
she  was  going  to  visit  her  illustrious  tenant  at  the  Cot- 
tage on  the  Cliff,  by  whose  artful  and  insidiously  con- 
trived note  she  was  led  to  imagine  that  matters  of 
serious  communication  awaited  her  arrival  there. 

How  Agatha  bore  the  disappointment  of  her  che- 
rished hopes  that  such  might  be  the  case,  and  how  she 
was  disposed  of  on  that  eventful  evening,  you  well 
know;  and  being  marvellously  fond  of  preserving  one 
at  least  of  King  Charles's  golden  rules,  namely,  of  not 
repeating  old  grievances — I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
of  what  you  have  heard  before,  but  beg  you  to  pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  thousand  restless  thoughts,  tender 
fears,  and  dreadful  apprehensions,  which  filled  the 
bosom  of  the  affectionate  Jessy,  when  the  passing 
hours  stole  on  to  an  unusual  length  and  neither  Aga- 
tha or  the  fisher  had  yet  returned. 

Jessy  and  Olive  had  seated  themselves  at  a  little 
table  after  the  departure  of  Agatha ;  Jessy  took  up 
her  work,  Olive  took  up  her  lap-dog  (little  Silvia,)  and 
Alfred  took  up  a  book ;  and  the  first  that  broke  si- 
lence was  the  impatient  Olive,  who,  tired  of  caressing 
even  what  she  most  loved,  exclaimed  in  a  pettish 
tone : — 

"  Lord,  Jessy,  why  don't  you  say  something  ?  I  pro- 
test this  is  worse  than  being  at  a  quaker's  meeting,  for 
there  the  spirit  moves  somebody  to  spseak  at  last :  but  - 
here  we  are  all  mumchance  only  because  Miss  Single- 
ton happens  to  be  gone  out,  as  if  nobody  was  worth 
the  talking  to  but  her." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Singleton  at  that  moment, 
Olive,"  cried  Jessy,  throwing  down  her  work. 
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"  And  so  was  I  too,  Miss  Jessy,"  said  Alfred,  fling- 
ing down  his  book. 

"  And  it  appears  that  yon  have  been  both  studying 
her  airs  and  her  graces :"  retorted  Olive. 

"  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  could  acquire  half  the 
graces  of  Agatha  Singleton,"  said  Jessy,  "  the  study 
would  be  well  worth  my  pains." 

"  '  Grace  is  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye  I' 
1  have  marked  that  page  down  in  the  book  that  1  have 
just  been  reading,"  exclaimed  Alfred,  and  smiled. 

"  '  Grace  is  in  a  fiddlestick's  end,9  as  father  says," 
replied  Olive,  with  an  envious  and  malignant  sneer; 
"  but  to  be  sure  every  body  must  be  thinking  of  Miss 
Singleton  I  suppose,  and  nobody  is  to  think  of  any  one 
else  without  being  called  to  account  about  it ;  for  my 
part,  I  am  sick  of  her  very  name,  for  one  can  hear  no- 
thing else  but  Miss  Singleton  all  over  the  house  I— 
There's  father,  the  first  word  he  says  when  he  comes 
down  stairs  of  a  morning  is—'  where's  Agatha  Single- 
ton ?'  and  there's  Jessy,  as  soon  as  the  tea  is  popt  into 
the  pot, '  dear  me,  where  is  Miss  Singleton  V  then 
there  is  that  prating  Wolf,  bawling  out  for  her  at  one 
door,  and  Alfred  at  another,  till  one  is  perfectly  dinned 
with  their  noise, — not  to  say  that  D%vid  and  Alice  are 
keeping  up  the  same  game  in  the  kitchen,  all  about 
Miss  Singleton." 

To  these  observations,  so  unkind  and  illiberal,  Jessy 
only  replied : — 

"  One  cannot  be  too  anxious  about  an  object  that 
one  loves." 

"  And  who  is  sp  worthy  of  being  beloved  ?"  pursued 
Alfred. 

Olive  was  just  about  to  vent  some  more  of  her  sple- 
netic humour,  had  not  the  ertrance  of  Claribeile  with 
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the  supper-tray  put  a  restraint  on  her  petulance,  which 
at  the  same  time  was  by  no  means  diminished  by  Cla- 
ribelle expressing  her  anxiety  that  her  young  mistress 
was  not  yet  returned* 

"  I  assure  you,  Miss  Jessy,  that  1  am  quite  uneasy 
about  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  she,  "  and  so  is 
Alice,  who  could  not  abide  the  thoughts  of  her  going 
to  that  frightful  cliff,  where  so  much  mischief  has  hap- 
pened already ;  and  I  begin  to  quake,  every  limb  of 
me,  for  the  hour  is  growing  very  late,  and  my  dear 
Miss  Agatha  was  never  fond  of  late  hours.  I  protest 
I  am  quite  unhappy  at  her  staying  out  so  long." 

"  And  so  am  I,  I  can  assure  you,  Claribelle,"  ans- 
wered Jessy. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  uneasy,  also,"  said  Alfred ; 
"  yet  Wolf  is  with  my  dear  sister,  and  Wolf  would 
not  let  any  one  harm  her,  he  would  perish  first." 

"  Why  to  be  sure,  master  Alfred,  that  is  what 
Alice  says,"  rejoined  Claribelle;  and,  looking  at 
Olive,  who  had  hit  her  lips  with  vexation  at  so  much 
anxiety  being  expressed  about  an  object  whom  she 
hated,  added—"  and  you,  Miss  Olive,  don't  seem  quite 
comfortable  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us*  I  dare  say 
you  are  fearful  that  some  accident  has  befallen  my 
dear  young  lady." 

"  Indeed  1  am  thinking  of  no  such  thing,  mistress 
Claribelle,"  answered  Olive,  disdainfully — "  I  waa 
not  thinking  about  your  young  lady  at  all.  1  have  got 
*  other  fish  to  fry,9  as  the  saying  is*  There  is  somebody 
to  be  thought  of  besides  Miss  Singleton." 

"  Why  to  be  sure  Mr.  Blust  is  not*  yet  come  home, 
either,"  cried  Claribelle,  "  and  it  is  certainly  you* 
duty,  Miss  Olive,  to  think  of  your  father." 
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u  But  my  sister  Jessy  don't  seem  to  trouble  her 
head  much  about  father/'  rejoined  Olive,  spitefully. 

"  Father  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself" 
observed  Jessy,  "  and  is  besides  in  the  habit  of  staying 
out  late  when  he  goes  on  business  to  Cromer.  But 
who  knows  what  dangers  may  attend  our  dear  young 
friend  on  that  fearful  cliff!" 

A  loud  laugh  from  the  unfeeling  Olive  shocked  the 
ears  of  the  tender-hearted  Jessy,  while  it  disgusted 
those  of  Alfred  and  Claribelle ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
casting  on  Miss  Blust  a  look  perfectly  expressive  of 
her  feelings,  sighed  mournfully  while  she  exclaimed — 

"  Yet  Heaven,  Miss  Jessy,  will  always  protect  its 
faithful  votaries ;  and  my  dear  Miss  Agatha  will  never 
be  deserted  by  it,  because  she  has  always  merited  its 
protection." 

At  this  precise  moment  the  loud  whistle  of  the 
Fisher  Blust  proclaimed  his  arrival  at  the  gateway, 
and  David,  his  trusty  squire,  went  forth  to  meet  him. 

"  I  would  lay  any  wager  that  father  is  a  little  the 
worse  for  drinking,"  cried  Olive,  laughing,  "  and  if  so 
I  will  coax  him  to  give  me  a  new  silk  scarf,  just  like 
Miss  Singleton's.  1  love  to  see  father  when  he  has  got 
a  drop  too  much— he  is  always  so  funny  and  good- 
natured.1' 

"  But  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  this  time,  Olive, 
succeed  in  your  wishes,"  cried  Jessy,  "  he  will  be  toe 
anxious  about  the  fate  of  our  dear  Agatha  Singleton 
to  attend  to  objects  of  so  trifling  a  nature." 

The  nose  as  well  as  the  lip  of  the  scornful  Olive 
was,  as  might  very  naturally  be  supposed  from  this 
young  lady's  habitude  of  manners,  turned  up  at  the 
remark  of  her  gentle  sister :  to  which  she  would  as 
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insolently  and  haughtily  have  replied,  had  the  Fisher 
Blust,  who  at  that  moment  bounced  into  the  room, 
permitted  her  the  opportunity  :  but  this  not  being  the 
case,  Olive  chose  to  be  silent,-— for  two  ostensible  rea- 
sons— her  dislike  to  speak  of  Agatha  at  all,  and  the 
fear  of  offending  her  father,  whose  spirits  were  cer- 
tainly a  little  exhilarated  beyond  their  usual  pitch  by 
some  copious  libations  he  had  been  making  to  Bac- 
chus. On  his  return  home,  having  called  in  at  the  sign 
of  the  Trumpet,  honest  Shelty  set  before  his  honoured 
master  what  Peter  himself  had  but  little  inclination  to 
resist,  some  excellent  tobacco ;  to  which  he  added  a 
flask  of  deliciously  flavoured  brandy,  which  Shelty 
had  procured,  nobody  knew  how,  by  the  sea-coast,  one 
stormy  night  that  he  had  been  called  out  with  the  pi- 
lots on  public  duty — perhaps  it  was  smuggled  and  per- 
haps it  was  not — we  cannot  clearly  ascertain  the  feet  i 
but  honest  Shelty  had  paid  the  coin  for  if,  and  that  was 
sufficient ;  and  Peter  relished  it  exceedingly,  (n  short 
the  fisher,  we  are  obliged  to  state  the  truth,  was  but 
little  short  of  inebriety  when  he  arrived  at  Herring 
Dale ;  and  not  wishing  to  encounter  any  witness  of  it 
but  David,  to  whom  it  was  by  no  means  a  novel  sight, 
was  much  surprised  as  well  as  displeased  at  finding 
that  the  family  were  still  sitting  up  for  him,  and  on 
his  entrance  to  the  little  oak-parlour  inquired  pettishly 
of  Jessy  and  Olive  why  they  had  not  long  since  re- 
tired to  their  chambers. 

"  Shiver  my  topsails  !"  shouted  he,  squatting  him- 
self down  in  his  great  elbow-chair,  and  whisking  off 
the  four  or  five  double  silk-handkerchiefs  which  had 
been  carefully  folded  round  his  neck  by  dame  Shelty, 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  catching  cold : — "  what  is  the 
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meaning  of  all  this  ?"  continued  he,  now  preparing  to 
take  off  his  boots,  which  he  persisted  in  doing  himself 
without  the  assistance  of  his  trusty  squire,  David,  who 
stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room  slyly  grinning  at  the 
whimsicality  of  humour  in  his  old  master ;  "  what  the 
devil  have  you  all  been  sitting  up  to  such  an  unac- 
countable late  hour  as  this  for,  you  silly  wenches  ? — 
No,  not  all!"  cried  the  fisher,  now  glancing  his  eyes 
(as  well  as  he  could  see  out  of  them)  at  the  vacant 
seats  which  were  usually  occupied  by  Wolf  and  Aga* 
tha  Singleton :  "  some  of  you  have  been  wiser  and 
gone  to  their  roosts,  before  the  cock  crows  to  call 
them  up  again.  Wolf  is  gone  to  bed,  I  see,  and  so  is 
Miss  Singleton." 

A  short  interval  of  silence  ensued,  painful  in  the 
extreme  to  poor  Jessy  and  the  youth  Alfred,  but 
highly  amusing  to  the  unfeeling,  cold-hearted  Olive, 
whose  inclination  to  laughter  was  scarcely  repressed 
by  the  pale  and  affrighted  looks  of  her  now  alarmed 
and  agitated  sister ;  who,  though  dreading  her  fittherb 
present  state  of  irritability,  was  nevertheless  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  informing  him  of  the  absence  and 
departure  of  her  lovely  friend,  and,  trembling,  ex* 
claimed : — 

"  Dear  father,  1  would  to  Heaven  that  Miss  Single* 
ton  and  Wolf  were  really  retired  to  their  chamber, 
and  enjoying  their  usual  repose  beneath  this  rooi>  or 
that  we  could  be  assured  of  their  being  in  perfect 
safety  beneath  any  other ;  but,  alas  I  I  grieve  to  tell 
you  that  neither  Agatha  nor  Wolf  have  yet  returned 
since  they  tfet  out,  at  a  late  hour,  for  the  Cottage  on 
the  Cliff." 

If  surprise  deprived  the  fisher  of  all  power  of 
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ance  fbf  a  short  space,  it  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
rage,  consternation,  and  a  torrent  of  ungovernable 
passions,  which  he  kept  under  such  little  control  in 
the  present  instance,  that  no  sooner  had  Jessy  told 
him  of  the  cause  of  Agatha's  going  to  the  cliff,  anji  of 
the  note  which  had  been  written  to  her  by  her  noble 
tenant,  than  he  burst  forth  into  the  following  excla- 
mation : — 

"  Shiver  my  topsails,  if  ever  I  forgive  a  soul  of 
you!"  proceeding  to  bestow  the  most  violent  invec- 
tives and  abuse  on  every  individual  beneath  his  roof 
(save  alone  his  daughter  Jessy,)  for  having  permitted 
Agatha  and  Wolf  to  depart  to  the  Cottage  without 
some  suitable  attendant  to  escort  them  safely  there ; 
nor  did  David  escape  without  his  share  of  reprehen- 
sion in  the  business. — Even  old  Alice  was  called  to 
account,  and  heartily  chidden,  as  being  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  in  the  house,  for  suffering  them  to 
leave  Herring  Dale  during  his  absence  :  of  which  the 
poor  old  creature  pleaded  her  innocence,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  alleging  that  Miss  Jessy,  who  had  more 
power  over  Agatha  than  any  one  else,  had  said  and 
done  all  that  she  could  to  prevent  her  going  to  the  cliff 
at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  evening,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  Miss  seemed  determined  upon  going,  let 
what  would  happen,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  she 
had  received  from  the  great  lady.  "  It  was  some 
time,"  continued  Alice,  "  before  Miss  Singleton 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  Master  Wolf  along 
with  her ;" — so  confident  did  our  heroine  express  her- 
ielf  of  finding  protection  and  kindness  from  the  lady 
who  had  written  to  her  in  such  terms  of  complacency 
and  friendship ;  and  Alice  now  offered  to  appeal  to 
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Mias  Jessy  and  Miss  Olive,  and  even  to  Claribelte, 
Miss  Singleton's  attendant,  for  the  truth  of  her  state* 
ment. 

Olive,  glad  of  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  of 
throwing  a  dark  shade  on  the  merits  of  her  father's 
favorite,  whose  superior  qualifications  she  so  greatly 
envied,  was  rejoiced  on  being  thus  called  upon  by 
Alice  for  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  perceiving  that 
the  tender-hearted  Jessy  was  already-dissolved  in  tears, 
and  alarmed  and  trembling  at  her  father's  impetuosity, 
now  eagerly  exclaimed : — 

"  Why  lord,  father,  how  can  you  think  of  blaming 
Alice,  or  any  of  us,  for  what  Miss  Singleton  chooses 
to  do  ?  how  could  we  help  her  going  out  if  she  was 
determined  on  it  after  all  of  us  kept  reminding  her 
how  late  it  was,  and  how  very  improper  fer  a  young 
lady,  like  her,  to  be  rambling  about  wild  heaths  and 
cliffs,  at%  the  time  every  body  else  began  to  think  of 
their  beds  ?  I  am  sure  we  did  all  we  could,  didn't  we, 
Jessy,  to  prevent  her  taking  such  an  imprudent  step 
while  you  were  out  of  the  way ;  but  she  knew  that 
there  was  nobody  to  control  her,  and  so  she  did  as  she 
pleased,  didn't  she,  Jess  ? — We  all  tried,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, to  keep  her  in  doors ;  there  was  Jessy,  she  cried, 
and  said,  'don't  go,  pray  don't!'  and  Alfred  went 
down  upon  his  knees ;  and  Alice  and  David  and  I  did 
all  that  we  could. — But  what  did  it  signify  with  such  a 
perverse  creature  ? — Even  her  favorite  Wolf  had  no 
power  over  her,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
persuade  her  to  let  him  go  along  with  her ;  which  I 
protest  I  think  was  very  strange  for  a  young  lady  of 
her  extraordinary  sense  and  prudence  :  but  1  wish,  fa- 
ther, you  may  find  Miss  Singleton  quite  so  prudent  as 
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you  always  imagined  her  to  be.  If  Jessy  and  1  had 
done  such  a  thing  as  this,  you  would  never  have  for* 
given  us !  but  I  suppose  your  favorite  may  do  just  as 
she  pleases  without  being  called  to  account  for  it.— 
Dressed  too  in  all  her  best ;  it  had  an  oddish  look,  I 
must  needs  own,  for  such  a  clever,  modest  young  lady 
as  Miss  Singleton !" 

"  As  modest  as  you,  Miss  Olive,  any  day  in  the 
week,  if  you  come  to  that,"  cried  Claribelle,  colouring 
with  resentment,  and  now  coming  forward  to  plead 
the  cause  of  her  young  mistress ;  "  and  with  a  thou* 
sand  times  more  discretion  than  you. — Indeed  it  was 
never  called  in  question  so  before,  and  if  Mr.  Blust 
allows  you  to  go  on  thus,  disparaging  my  sweet,  vir- 
tuous and  lovely  Miss  Agatha  in  this  shameful  and 
abominably  manner,  it  is  more  than  I  will,  Miss  Olive, 
though  1  lose  your  father's  good  opinion  for  ever. — 
As  for  what  Miss  Singleton  has  done,  1  dare  say  she 
can  give  a  proper  account  of  it  as  she  has  done  in 
every  action  of  her  life,  and  it  is  well  for  you,  Miss 
Olive,  that  her  lather,  poor  Captain  Singleton,  is  not 
alive  to  hear  you  speak  of  his  daughter  so  disres- 
pectfully !" 

"  Captain  Singleton  indeed !"  cried  Olive  with  a 
disdainful  toss  of  her  head,  "  and  what  if  he  was  ? — 
who  was  he,  pray  ? — and  who  is  she  ? — nothing  but  a 
couple  of  beggars  coming  from  nobody  knew  where, 
and  sticking  themselves  up  for  fine  gentry  when  they 
had  scarce  a  halfpenny  to  call  their  own. — Besides,  if 
you  come  to  that,  Mistress  Claribelle,  I  don't  believe 
that  your  mistress  was  any  more  the  daughter  of  Cap* 
tain  Singleton  than  1  am— it  was  all  a  fudge !" 

The  fisher,  who  had  been  nearly  stunned  by  the 
intelligence  he  had  received,  and  agonized  by  the  mys- 
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terious  flight  of  Agatha  Singleton,  had  tor  the  last 
five  minutes  been  employed  in  again  drawing  on  his 
large  jack-boots,  which  he  had  so  hastily  dragged  off; 
he  had  not  therefore  distinctly  heard  one  sentence  of 
the  contentious  conversation  which  had  passed  be- 
tween Olive  and  Claribelle,  till  the  saucy  speech  which 
the  former  had  pronounced,  in  a  higher  key,  relative  to 
Miss  Singleton,  at  length  reached  his  ear,  as  also  the 
audible  sobs  which  itow  issued  from  the  bosom  of  the 
afflicted  Claribelle  \  who,  distracted  by  the  loss  of  her 
young  mistress,  and  stung  to  the  heart  by  the  bitter 
reproaches  cast  upon  her  by.  the  vindictive,  envious 
and  malicious  Olive,  burst  iqjijp  an  agony  of  tears  which 
she  had  no  longer  the  power  of  restraining.  This  no 
sooner  caught  the  observation  of  the  fisher,  than  he 
was  aroused  to  a  pitch  of  fury  which  became  almost 
uncontrolable,  and,  dashing  a  large  glass  of  brandy 
which  he  was  just  goin^t^swallow  with  violence  on 
the  floor,  at  the  same  time  darting  a  look  of  fury  on 
his  termagant  daughter,  be  vociferated : — 

"You  she-cockatrice! — you  abominable  Jezebel  I 
— you — you — you — what  devil's  breeze  have  you 
been  kicking  up  now,  to  set  that  poor  girl's  pumps 
a-going  in  this  manner  ? — Shiver  my  top-sails,  if  once 
I  come  foul  of  you  if  I  don't  knock  you  down  as  flat 
as  a  flounder,  you  vixen,  you  1 — Mistress  Clary,  what's 
that  hyssy  been  saying  to  you  ?" 

"  Nay,  father,  don't  be  so  violent, '  cried  Jessy,  now 
stepping  before  her  sister  to  hide  her  from  the  sight  of 
her  enraged  father,  "  poor  Claribelle  is  only  shocked 
and  thus  affected  by  the  alarming  fears  she  is  enduring 
for  our  dear  Agatha  1  indeed,  indeed  it  was  nothing 
that  Olive  has  said— for— for— for  Olive  has  said  no- 
thing that " 


i 
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Jessy  could  proceed  no  further,  and  was  herself 
hardly  coeacious  of  what  she  had  uttered,  so  great 
were  now  her  terrors  for  her  sister,  towards  whom  the 
fisher  was  approaching  with  rapid  strides,  at  the  same 
moment  that  he  brandished  a  stick  in  his  hand  in  no 
very  gentle  manner. 

"  Why  how  the  devil,  Jess,  can  you  look  in  my  face 
and  tell  such  a  confounded  lie?"  uttered  he,  by  no 
means  softened  or  appeased  even  by  the  tears  of  his 
darling.  "  Did  I  not  hear  the  hussy  browbeating  that 
poor  wench,  till  flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  it, 
about  poor  dear  Agatha  Singleton  ? — but,  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  1  will  make  her  repent  it ! — let  me  come  at 
her,  I  say  !  I'll  teach  her  manners,  I  warrant,  me, — she 
shall  laugh  the  wrong  side  of  her  mouth  this  once, 
shiver  my  top-sails  if  she  shant !" 

The  fisher  now  attempted  to  push  Jessy  aside.  The 
poor  girl  uttered  a  fearful  shriek,  but  clung  so  fast  to 
her  sister,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  father  to  aim 
a  blow  at  Olive  without  striking  at  the  breast  of  this 
interceding,  peacemaking  angel ;  and  although  his 
rage  was  by  no  means  appeased,  yet  he  threw  down 
the  stick,  and,  walking  away  as  rapidly  as  he  had  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  seated  himself  quietly  in  his 
great  elbow-chair,  addressed  a  few  words  of  consola- 
tory kindness  to  the  weeping  Claribelle,  and  desired 
David  to  saddle  the  white  naggie,  and  prepare  himself 
to  mount  Bloodhound,  and  accompany  him  imme- 
diately to  the  residence  of  Sam  Russell,  from  there  tp 
Shelty's,  whence  they  would  proceed  (with  a  body  of 
stout  seamen,  which  they  could  procure  at  a  moment's 
notice)  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. 

"To  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  master!"  cried 
David  in  some  dismay. 
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"  To  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff?"  repeated  the  trem- 
bling Jessy,  "  and  at  this  fearful  hour  of  midnight  ?— 
Oh,  dear  father,  pray  wait  for  the  morning  before  yon 
venture  on  so  rash  a  scheme. — Do  but  consider  the 
peril  and  the  danger  to  which,  in  your  present  heat  of 
passion,  you  will  be  exposed." 

"  Pray  listen  to  Miss  Jessy,  if  you  please,  master," 
uttered  David,  retreating  slowly  towards  the  door, 
well  knowing  that  out  of  it  he  must  bolt  like  lightning 
if  his  master  persisted  to  be  obeyed. — David  was  right ; 
for  the  fisher,  on  meeting  only  with  this  slight  opposi- 
tion to  his  wishes,  vociferated  in  a  voice  of  thunder, — 

"  But  I  don't  please,  you  mongrel !  I  don't  please 
to  sit  down  contented  with  the  loss  of  a  dear  suffering 
angel,  when  I  should  be  following  the  scent  of  the 
bloodhounds,  who  have  got  hold  of  her  in  their  infer- 
nal clutches.  No,  shiver  my  top-sails  if  1  don't  pull 
the  Cottage  down  over  the  old  Duchess's  ears  if  they 
don't  tell  me  what  they  have  done  with  my  Agatha 
Singleton  I  I'll  teach  her  outlandish  ladyship  better 
manners  than  to  come  into  this  country  to  poach  upon 
other  people's  manors — a  sly  old  puss !  1  will  let  her 
know  what  business  she  has  to  trouble  her  head  about 
a  poor  orphan  girl  that  don't  want  any  of  her  favors." 

By  this  time  David  had  made  Ins  exit  to  prepare  for 
this  second  rash  expedition  to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff  t 
well  aware  that  all  opposition  now  shown  to  the  will 
of  his  master  would  be  unavailing,  and  only  tend  to 
increase  his  impatience  to  be  gone. 

Jessy  too  was  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  necessity 
of  appearing  to  acquiesce  ia  all  his  plans  relative  to  the 
rescue  of  the  so  greatly  regretted  Agatha  Singleton  : 
while  Claribelle  secretly  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  prepa- 
rations for  his  immediate  departure  from   Herring 
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Dale,  in  the  hope  that  she  should  hear  some  tidings 
of  her  dear  young  lady;  and,  perceiving  that  Miss 
Blust  had  gained  but  little  triumph  by  the  malicious 
insinuations  she  had  thrown  out  against  the  immacu- 
late purity  of  her  beloved  mistress,  but  on  the  contrary 
had  incurred  the  just  and  merited  displeasure  of  her 
father  for  the  inhumanity  of  her  disposition,  Claribelle 
endeavoured  to  compose  her  fluttered  spirits,  and  to 
rely  on  the  interposition  of  an  ever  kind  and  ruling 
Providence  for  the  preservation  of  so  lovely  and 
faultless  a  being,  and  that  ere  long  she  would  be  re- 
stored to  them  again. 

These  were  the  reflections  of  poor  Claribelle  at  the 
moment  of  the  fisher's  departure ;  who,  neither  re* 
garding  the  tears  of  Jessy,  the  silent  though  affec- 
tionate looks  of  Alfred,  the  remonstrances  of  his  old 
faithful  housekeeper,  nor  the  angry  glances  shot  from 
the  eyes  of  the  so-highly-offended  Olive,  gave  once 
more  his  imperative  orders  to  David  to  bring  the 
horses  up  to  the  gateway. 

"  Are  you  then  determined  to  go,  father  ?"  cried  the 
trembling  Jessy ;  "  and  without  resting  for  a  few 
hours  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  ?— only  think  how 
half  an  hour's  sleep  would  refresh  and  compose  you  !— 
Ah,  could  but  your  Jessy  persuade  you,  and  that  my 
dearest  father  would  but  hear  her !" 

The  fisher  rested  his  eyes  on  the  sweet,  mild  counte- 
nance of  the  lovely  supplicant  maid,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  irresolute  in  his  purpose.  At  length  he  with- 
drew the  sudden  glance  he  had  thrown  on  his  affec- 
tionate child,  half  afraid  to  encounter  such  another 
suppliant  look  again;  and  whisking  round  with  one 
of  his  usual  circumbendibus  movements,  he  made 

c.  4  t 
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pid  strides  towards  the  door,  and  with  a  voice  more 
decided  than  ever,  pronounced, — 

"  No,  Jess,  I  will  not  hear  you ;  though  I  had 
much  rather  hear  the  sound  of  that  silver  pipe  than  the 
sweetest  music  in  a  dance  on  a  holiday ;  but  when  a 
man  is  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  and  knows  that  it  can- 
not be  delayed,  he  must  not  listen  to  any  persuasions 
that  will  draw  him  from  it  even  though  they  come 
from  one  of  the  most  tempting,  dangerous  things  in 
nature — a  woman !  and,  shiver  my  top-sails,  from  a 
woman  that  I  love  too  as  dearly  as  my  own  heart- 
strings !  but  they  would  break,  Jess,  if  1  thought  that 
1  had  not  done  my  duty  towards  a  poor  girl  that  I 
have  sworn  to  be  a  father  to  ever  since  she  lost  her 
own !  so  pray,  Jess,  let  me  quietly  depart,  without 
any  more  of  this  soft  foolery. — I  tell  you  that  I  mill 
go  in  search  of  Agatha  Singleton  to  the  •  Cottage  on 
the  Cliff,  if  the  very  devil  himself  blew  a  tempest  in 
the  winds,  or  showed  his  ugly  black  mug  on  the 
waters." 

To  which  Jessy  replied, — 

"  Alas,  dear  father,  it  is  not  the  devil  that  has 
aught  to  do  with  the  winds  or  the  waters :  but  since 
you  will  go,  may  the  watchful  spirit  that  rules  over 
both  of  them  protect  my  father,  and  send  him  back  in 
safety  to  his  children  and  his  home  !" 

By  this  time  the  fisher  had  advanced  nearer  to  the 
door,  but  another  look  he  dared  not  direct  towards  his 
Jessy !  for  all  the  father  was  in  his  eyes  and  in  his 
heart,'  as  he  caught  the  last  sweet  vibrations  of  her 
artless  tongue ;  and,  nodding  a  "  good  bye9'  to  all,  yet 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  any  one  of  them,  he 
darted  like  lightning  out  of  the  door,  from  thence 
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proceeded  to  the  gateway  where  David  was  waiting  . 
with  the  horses,  and,  vaulting  into  the  saddle  of  his 
own  favorite  mare,  was  out  of  biglit  of  Herring  Dale 
in  a  moment — David  of  course  keeping  pace  with  his 
impetuous  master  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  not  pre- 
suming once,  as  they  journeyed  over  the  wild,  stupen- 
dous and  steep  mountains,  to  interrupt  the  fisher's 
cogitations,  which  were  doubtless  fixed  on  one  only 
point  of  the  compass,  that  which  led  to  the  now  . 
doubly  hated  and  more  than  ever  dreaded  Cottage  on 
the  Cliff. 

He  left  the  party  behind  him  strangely  discomposed 
and  agitated  by  their  several  feelings ;  but  the  first 
object  to  which  the  gentle  Jessy  directed  her  atten- 
tion, after  the  departure  of  her  father,  was  to  attempt 
to  console  or  rather  to  pacify  her  irritated  sister : — an 
attempt  indeed  it  was,  for  at  the  first  intercession  of 
the  gentle  girl  that  she  would  try  to  compose  her  flut- 
tered spirits,  and  retire  to  rest,  she  was  pushed  back 
with  violence  by  Olive,  who  haughtily  exclaimed, — 

"  I  shall  retire  when  it  best  pleases  me ;  so  pray, 
Miss  Jessy,  keep  your  hands  to  yourself,  for  I  shan't 
budge  an  inch  till  I  choose  for  any  of  you !  you  may 
all  go  to  bed  and  welcome,  and  leave  me  here  alone, 
1  shall  take  no  harm ; — and  if  I  did,  father  don't  care 
one  bit  what  becomes  of " 

Olive  made  a  pause,  and  a  sigh  escaped  in  spite  of 
her  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it :  her  proud  heart  had 
swelled  almost  to  bursting !— never  had  her  father 
been  so  stern,  or  spoken  so  harshly,  so  unkindly  to- 
wards her.  Never  had  she  seen  him  so  angry,  and 
never  had  she  trembled  till  now  in  his,  presence.  It 
was  plain  that  he  did  not  love  her ;  while  his  fondness 
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for  her  sister  Jessy  formed  a  contrast  which  was  toe 
mortifying  to  bear, — at  a  moment  too  when  the  only 
object  she  loved,  and  who  she  imagined  loved  her, 
was  far  distant.  Struggling  to  suppress  the  contend- 
ing  passions  which  agitated  a  bosom  that  like  proud 
swelling  waves  beat  with  the  most  stormy  violence,  she 
felt  that  they  were  suddenly  repelled  at  last  by  one 
only  softer  sensation,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  pow- 
erful and  prompt  in  its  effect  than. all  the  rest  besides, 
and  that  was  love!  and  she  thought  that  Leontine 
Craftly  was  the  only  being  who  had  the  power  to 
soothe  her ;  but  that  he  was  not  there  to  exert  it  stopt 
all  further  utterance : — she  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  a  strong  fit  of 
hysteric  affection. 

The  alarmed  and  affectionate  Jessy  flew  to  her  side, 
calling  her  by  the  most  endearing  and  tender  of  epi- 
thets;—her  darling  Olive,  her  own  dear  sister, — hang- 
ing the  while  over  her  now' deathly  pale  and  even 
distorted  features  with  the  most  unutterable  anguish  ; 
and  while  old  Alice  chafed  her  temple*  with  all  the 
remedies  usually  resorted  to  on  such  occasions,  Alfred 
and  Claribelle  were  employed  in  trying  to  unfi&sten 
the  clasp  which  was  affixed  to  a  ribband,  and  drawn 
tightly  round  her  waist 

"  That  is  right,  mistress  Claribelle,9*  cried  old 
Alice,  glancing  at  the  uncommon  rotundity  of  Olive's 
waist  with  some  strange  and  singular  forebodings, 
which  had  more  than  once  lately  filled  her  mind  with 
an  old  woman's  prophecy  that  all  was  not  exactly  as  it 
ought  to  be  with  Miss  Blust. — She  now  actually  put 
on  her  spectacles,  exclaiming, — "  Miss  Olive  is  so 
prodigiously  fond  of  tight*lacing  that  1  don't  wonder 
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at  her  fainting,  I  am  sure !  mercy  on  me,  there's  no 

room  for  a  rat,  much  more  for Here's  ribbands  and 

bands  I — one  would  think  that  the  child  could  scarcely 
breathe,  with  so  much  squeezing  and  ramming  and 
cramming ; — but  pull  them  all  off,  good  mistress  Cla* 
ribelle,  and  give  the  poor  chick  a  little  liberty  1" 

Claribelle  was  about  to  perform  a  task  which 
seemed  so  natural,  and  so  highly  necessary  for  the 
recovery  of  the  apparently  insensible  Olive  ;•  but  she 
uttered  so  loud  a  scream  at  the  very  moment  that  Cla* 
ribelle  was  going  to  unloose  her,  and  pushed  the 
waiting-woman  from  her  with  an  effort  of  sfuch  extra- 
ordinary force  in  a  fainting  lady,  that  Claribelle  imme* 
diately  desisted  from  the  office  which  old  Alice  had 
been  so  anxious  to  invest  her  with  the  honor  of. 

"  How  dare  you  offer  to  undress  me  ?"  uttered  the 
offended  fair  one,  her  eyes  flashing  Airy  at  the  same 
instant :  "  1  don't  want  your  assistance,  I  assure  you  I 
I  don't  want  'the  assistance  of  any  body,  and  desire 
that  you  will  all  leave  me  alone." 

"  Dear  Olive,,  why  will  you  so  unkindly  refuse  the 
services  of  all  around  you  ?"  cried  Jessy,  pale,  trem- 
bling, and  fearfully  astonished  at  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion which  old  Alice  ever  and  anon  threw  upon  her 
sister ;  and,  imagining  that  the  presence  both  of  Al- 
fred and  Miss  Singleton's  attendant  were  disagreeable 
to  her,  she  entreated  they  would  retire  to  rest,  and 
leave  Olive  to  the  care  of  Alice  and  herself,  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  sweet  girl  kindly  thanked  them 
for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  her  sister  in  a 
moment  of  such  alarm ;  and  Claribelle  very  gladly 
availed  herself  of  the  permission  that  was  granted  to 
her,  and  retired  more  disgusted  than  ever  with  the 
manners  and  disposition  of  Miss  Blust 
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"  Now,  dearest  Olive,  let  me  prevail  on  you  to  go 
to  bed,"  cried  Jessy,  approaching  Olive,  and  tenderly 
kissing  her  pale  cheek. 

"  Am  I  dear  to  you,  Jessy  ?"  replied  Olive,  half  re- 
turning her  embrace,  and  in  a  tone  quite  inconsistent 
with  her  general  haughty  and  petulant  manner  of  ad- 
dressing her : — 

"  Yes,  Olive,  dear  as  ever  I"  uttered  Jessy,  nearly 
melted  to  tears ;  "  and  oh,  far  dearer  than  ever  now 
that  you  are  unwell,  and  require  the  attention  of  that 
sister,  who, 'in  sickness  or  in  health,  has  never  wil- 
lingly neglected  you.  Come,  lean  on  my  arm,  and  I 
will  lead  you  to  our  chamber." 

"  Ay  do,  Miss  Olive,"  cried  old  Alice,  again  sur- 
veying her  with  the  most  scrutinizing  attention,  "  and 
while  Miss  Jessy  is  putting  you  to  bed,  and  all  that,  I 
will  just  make  you  a  cup  of  nice  caudle,  which  will  set 
you  all  to  rights  again  I  warrant  me ; — and  make  you 
sleep  as  sound  as  a  top,  if  nothing  does  not  awaken 


you." 


Old  Alice  now  trotted  off  into  the  kitchen  to  stir  up 
the  fire,  and  muttering  something  to  herself,  in  so  low 
a  voice,  that  the  sense  was  wholly  unintelligible  to 
both  of  the  sisters.  Jessy,  being  now  left  .alone  with 
Olive,  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  go  to  her 
chamber ;  she  appeared  indeed  unusually  fatigued, 
and  complained  of  the  weariness  that  oppressed  her; 
but  it  was  not  wholly  the  sudden  indisposition  of  Olive 
which  had  so  seriously  alarmed  the  fears  of  Jessy,  for 
she  very  naturally  cast  her  eyes  in  the  same  direction 
that  she  observed  Alice  had  been  doing,  while  she  as- 
sisted her  sister  to  undress,  and,  unlacing  her  corsets, 
discovered  an  alteration  in  Olive's  shape  that  both 
shocked  and  surprised  her  beyond  the  powers  of  des- 
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cription. — Scarce  could  her  trembling  hands  perform 
the  task  she  was  employed  upon,  and  scarce  could  she 
conceal  the  pangs  which  now  unutterably  assailed  her, 
or  hide  her  heart's  anguish  from  the  prying  eyes  of  her 
sister,  who  was  no  sooner  undressed  and  in  bed  than 
she  protested  that  she  felt  quite  recovered,  and  should 
sleep  soundly. 

"  Heaven  grant  that  you  may,  my  beloved  sister," 
whispered  Jessy :  "  and  that  your  slumbers  may 
be " 

The  voice  of  Jessy  grew  more  tremulous — tears 
gushed  out  of  her  eyes — her  heart  fluttered  as  though 
it  would  burst  its  very  confines  ! — and  she  would  in- 
stantly have  betrayed  her  strong  and  powerful  emo- 
tions,  if  she  had  not  suddenly  made  an  excuse  to  quit 
the  room,  telling  Olive  she  would  return  presently 
with  the  caudle,  and  then  retire  herself  to  bed. 

"  Do,  dear  Jessy !  or  I  shall  fall  fast  asleep,"  was 
the  reply  of  Olive,  as  Jessy  gently  drew  the  curtains 
around  her. 

But  what  were  the  reflections  of  poor  Jessy  as  she 
slowly  measured  her  steps  back,  aqd  joined  old  Alice 
in  the  kitchen !  The  youth  she  had  once  loved — and 
the  sister  that  her  heart  (spite  of  all  her  failings)  still 
adored ! — she  had  always  loved  Olive,  though  Olive 
loved  not  her.  That  youth,  once  so  loved,  had  de- 
ceived her :  and  that  sister,  still  so  fondly  cherished, 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  base  perfidious  arts !— -and 
that  still  dearer  object,  far  dearer  than  all  the  world 
besides — her  earthly  treasure,  her  father, — her  kind, 
generous,  unsuspecting  father,  his  heart  must  bleed 
too !  the  thought  was  distraction  to  poor  Jessy  t — yet 
pity  for  the  poor  deluded  Olive  was  the  predominant 
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sensation  of  her  ever  gentle  breast,  and  she  determined 
that  not  a  thought — not  a  look-— not  a  tear,  or  a  sigh 
breathed  from  her  full  heart,  should  betray  her  fisara 
to  Alice  of  the  fetal  discovery  she  had  made. 

But  dissimulation  was  not  the  forte  of  poor  Jessy, 
in  whose  character  ingenuousness  formed  the  most 
lovely  feature.  Her  very  look  therefore  informed  old 
Alice  that  she  guessed  at  the  situation  of  her  sister. 

"  Have  wu  made  the  caudle,  Alice  ?"  inquired 
Jessy,  in  a  soft,  low,  and.  tremulous  voice,  and  with  a 
look  half  averted  from  the  keen  and  penetrating 
glance  of  the  old  housekeeper,  who  replied, — 

"  Yes,  iby  dear  Miss  Jessy,  it  is  all  ready,  and  I  will 
take  it  up-stairs  if  you  please,  and  see  how  matters 
stand  now  with  Miss  Olive  t  well-a-day,  well-a-day,  I 
have  put  on  my  spectacles  to  some  purpose,  this  even- 
ing, sure  enough !  but  don't  you  grieve,  my  dear  MisB 
Jessy,  don't  you  grieve — for  heaven  knows  it  was  no 
fault  of  thine  that  folks  have  turned  out  so  wicked  1 — 
but,  dear  hearty  dear  heart !  who  would  have  thought 

such  a  thing  of  Mr.  Craftly  ? a  base,  vile  young 

man,  to  come  and  warm  himself  by  my  poor  master's 
fireside,  like  the  snake  did  with  the  husbandman,  only 
to  sting  him  to  the  heart  by  ruinating  his  child !  oh, 
Miss  Jes*yt  oh,  Miss  Jessy!  what  will  this  world 
come  to,  when  such  foul  ways  are  practised  without 
shame,  and  without*  punishment  I — no,  no,  not  with- 
out punishment!  crimes  do  not  go  without  punish- 
ment ;  though  they  seem  to  prosper,  yet  they  will  not 
do  so,  1  warrant  me  they  cannot  prosper,  Miss  Jessy  ! 
Heaven  is  more  just  to  the  innocent. 

Poor  Jessy  during  this  oration  of  old  Alice  stood 
like  the  statue  of  despair,  grief,  and  terror :  and,  had 
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she  not  employed  her  hands  in  cooling  the  caudle 
with  a  spoon  that  lay  on  the  table,  would  have  seemed 
utterly  without  life  or  motion,  so  pale  and  now  inani- 
mate were  her  sweet,  mild  and  seraphic  features ;  but 
the  words  ruin  and  Olive  aroused  and  startled  her ; 
and,  fixing  her  blue  orbs  on  the  chattering  Alice,  she 
wildly  exclaimed,— 

"  No,  no,  Alice  !  it  cannot  be  1  you  are  mistaken  in 
the  cause  of  my  sister's  sudden  illness. — Craftly  can- 
not be  such  a  monster  of  depravity  and  cruelty  !— 
Ruin  my  sister-— break  -my  father's  heart,  and  bring 
down  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave?  no,  no, 
Alice !  it  cannot  be  1" 

Alice  shook  her  head,  and  again  replied, — 

"  I  tell  you,  my  sweet  child,  that  Mr.  Craftly  has 
ruined  your  sister : — and  that  it  is  no  use  denying  it 
when  things  speak  so  plainly  for  themselves. — Lauk-a- 
mercy  1  did  I  not  put  on  my  spectacles  when  mistress 
Claribelle  was  going  to  unlace  her  ? — and  did  not  1 
see—  but  no  matter,  one  word  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand.— The  mischief  is  done  and  cannot  be  undone,  us 
the  saying  is — but  Miss  Olive  is  undone,  and  we  are 
all  undone,  by  the  wickedness  of  your  kinsman  Craftly. 
The  vile  young  profligate  !  would  that  my  ten  fingers 
were  all  tenpenny  nails  that  I  might  scratch  the  eyes 
out  of  his  head,  a  varment,— to  come  into  an  honest 
man's  house,  and  moreover  the  house  of  his  kinsman 
too,  to  do  such  a  thing  !" 

Alice  had  pitched  her  tone  in  a  somewhat  higher 
key  as  her  choler  waxed  warmer,  and  Jessy,  alarmed, 
fearful  that  she  would  awaken  Olive,  if  she  slept — or 
that  some  distinct  sound  might  reach  her  ear,  en* 

c.  4  u 
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treated  Alice  to  be  quiet,  and  step  up  stairs  with  het 
to  see  how  her  sister  was. 

"  But  pray,  pray  be  cautious,  Alice,"  uttered  Jessy, 
"  since  indeed  I  fear  it  is  too  evident  that  Craftly  is  a 
villain,  and  my  poor  unhappy  sister  betrayed  by  his 
perfidious  arts. — Let  us  not  then  add  to  what  she  suf- 
fers by  casting  any  reflection  that  may  wound  her !" 

"  You  need  not  fear  that,  my  dear  Miss  Jessy," 
cried  Alice,  "  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better  to  a  poor 
suffering  sinner,  for  such  she  is,— and  being  harsh  to 
her,  poor  thing,  is  not  the  way  to  bring  her  to  repent* 
ance.  But,  as  matters  stand,  only  think,  Miss  Jessy, 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  business  if  Miss  Olive  grows 
worse,  as  I  have  a  great  notion  she  will  do.  There — 
there — there  will  be " 

"  Will  be  what,  Alice  ?"  cried  Jessy,  trembling  so 
she  could  scarcely  stand ;  and  her  terrors  were  by  no 
means  lessened  upon  Alice,  somewhat  bluntly,  re- 
plying :— 

"  Something  happen  before  the  morning,  Miss  Jessy, 
as  sure  as  I  am  a  living  soul !" 

The  climax  of  poor  Jessy's  consternation  was  now 
arrived ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  was  obliged  to 
own  to  Alice,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate,  that  she 
considered  Olive's  situation  highly  critical. 

"  I  thought  you  did,  my  tender  lamb,"  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  "  although  I  knew  you  did  not  like  to 
say  so :  but  don't  ye  cry,  Miss  Jessy,  don't  ye — let  us  go 
our  ways  up  stairs,  and  see  how  Miss  Olive  is  now." 

To  this  proposal  Jessy  immediately  consented,  and 
on  their  arrival  at  Olive's  chamber,  they  found  her 
fcst  asleep. 
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<*  Thank  Heaven !"  softly  whispered  Jessy,  "  my 
sister  sleeps !"  and  motioning  Alice  not  to  make  the 
slightest  noise  that  might  awaken  her,  kindly  bade  her 
good  night 

"  If  you  should  want  me,  Miss  Jessy,  you  can  but 
softly  tap  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Claribelle's  chamber, 
and  she  will  presently  call  me/1  repeated  Alice  as  she 
gently  closed  the  door  and  left  the  sisters  alone ;  the 
one  unconscious  at  this  moment  of  the  catalogue  of 
human  miseries  she  had  drawn  down  on  her  own  head, 
and  on  those  of  her  anguished  sister  and  aged  sire : 
the  other,  lamenting  the  frailty  of  her  fallen  relative 
with  tears  of  the  most  poignant  grief,  resting  on  a 
cheek  pure  and  white  as  monumental  alabaster ;  tears 
which  might  have  gemmed  the  morning  rose  or 
potless  lily,  so  pure,  so  hallowed  was  the  fount  from 
whence  they  flowed ! 

Jessy  having  very  quickly  undressed,  crept  to  the 
side  of  her  sleeping  sister  as  gently  as  possible — taking 
care  not  to  extinguish  the  lamp,  which  she  trimmed 
and  left  burning :  and  Jessy  tried  to  slumber  too ;  her 
weary,  shocked  and  exhausted  spirits  stood  in  need  of 
repose,  but  that  repose  was  not  for  Jessy  !  the  horror 
of  poor  Olive's  situation,  the  loss  of  her  beloved  friend 
Agatha  Singleton,  the  uncertainty  of  the  danger  to 
which  her  father  had  exposed  himself  for  the  sake  of 
that  dear  absent  friend,  the  perfidy  of  Craftly's  base 
and  dishonorable  conduct,  and  the  heart-rending  grief 
which  would  so  suddenly  overwhelm  her  poor  father 
when  he  should  discover  the  indiscretion  of  her  sister, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Jessy  to  close  her  eyes  for 
one  moment  Besides,  she  had  another  dreadful  ap- 
prehension that  alarmed  her  mind  in  consequence  of 
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what  old  Alice  had  foreboded ;  she  feared  that  Olive 
would  be  taken  ill,  and  that  she  might  not  happen  to 
hear  her.  In  short,  Jessy  had  so  many  fears,  that  it 
was  not  till  she  beheld  the  returning  light  again  peep- 
ing through  the  windows  that  she  ventured  to  close 
her  weary  eyelids,  and  it  might  be  nearly  .an  hour  that 
Jessy  had  slept  when  she  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
an  icy  hand  grasping  hers  as  if  in  terror — as  if  in  an- 
guish! the  lamp  was  still  faintly  gleaming:  Jessy 
opened  her  eyes  and  found  the  icy  hand  that  clasped 
hers  was  Olive's. 

"My  sister !"  murmured  Jessy,  "my  beloved  sister  ! 
speak  to  me !" 

But  Olive  spoke  not. — Her  cheek  was  cold  as  her 
hand;  her  eyes  haggard  and  wild;  and  her  lips 
moved, — but  the  sound  that  issued  from  them  was 
faint,  powerless,  and  wholly  unintelligible — still  her 
cold  damp  hand  firmly  grasped  Jessy's. 

"  Dearest  Olive,  let  me  hasten  to  procure  you  assist* 
ance,"  cried  the  alarmed  Jessy,  bending  over  her,  and 
pressing  her  cheek  close  to  hers.  "  You  are  ill,  my 
sister — very  ill — allow  me  to  call  Alice." 

But  a  scream  from  the  suffering  Olive  very  soon 
brought  the  old  woman  into  the  room,  and  Claribelle 
at  the  same  moment, — the  frightened  Jessy  imploring 
both  of  them  in  the  most  piercing  accents  to  save  the 
life  of  her  sister. 

Alice  besought  the  sweet  girl  to  compose  herself 
and  to  retire  for  a  few  moments :  to  call  up  Walter, 
the  farm-man,  who  slept  always  in  the  house,  and 
to  dispatch  him  for  a  medical  gentleman  who  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  family,  and 
who  only  lived  two  fields  distant  from  Herring  Dale. 
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u  In  the  meanwhile,  my  dear  Miss  Jessy,  we  will  do 
all  we  can  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  your  sister," 
cried  the  old  woman  cautiously,  "  but  do— do-— not 
come  into  the  room,  if  you  can  help  it,  my  sweet  child, 
nor  yet  so  violently  alarm  yourself.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger that  I  can  see  at — at— —at  present.—"  Alice 

paused u  go,  my  tender  lamb,  and  do  as  I  have 

bidden  you." 

Jessy  uttered  not  a  word,  terror  had  deprived  her 
almost  of  the  power  of  exertion ; — but  she  flew  to 
execute  her  mission  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  Alice 
returned  to  the  chamber  of  the  sufferer. 

The  movements  of  Jessy  were  as  rapid  as  lightning. 
Walter  was  instantly  aroused  from  his  slumbers  and 
dispatched  for  the  doctor:  which  was  the  business 
only  of  a  few  moments,  and  he  arrived  at  Herring 
Dale  in  a  short  space  of  time.  But  alas !  the  shortest 
space  of  time  at  such  a  period  is  critical  to  the  an- 
guished sufferer,  and  so  it  proved  with  the  unfortunate 
Olive,  who,  before  the  messenger  returned  with  the 
worthy  old  Doctor  Lessington,  had  given  birth  to  a 
still-born  male  infant ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
her  delivery,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  precaution  that 
was  used  on  the  occasion  by  so  skilful  a  practitioner, 
and  every  remedy  resorted  to  that  could  be  thought 
of— expired !  amidst  the  frantic  shrieks  of  her  ago- 
nized sister ;  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  poor  old 
Alice  and  the  frightened  Claribelle ;  and  the  horror, 
consternation  and  inexpressible  concern  of  Doctor 
Lessington ;  who  however  had  nothing  to  reproach 
himself  with,  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  so  sudden 
and  terrible  a  catastrophe.  He  had  done  his  duty, 
and  the  management  of  Alice  towards  the  sufferer  had 


• «. 
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been  perfectly  correct  even  before  his  assistance 
called  in.  He  could  not  have  done  more,  and  al- 
though he  admitted  that  Olive's  sufferings  had  been 
prematurely  produced  by  the  effects  of  internal  agita- 
tion and  violent  passions,  to  which  the  doctor  was  well 
aware  that  Miss  Blust  was  frequently  subject,  and  had 
often  told  her  of  it,  yet  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was 
the  awful  visitation  of  Almighty  Providence,  whose 
unerring  hand  had  directed  the  blow,  and  had  permit- 
ted it  to  fall.  Who  could  search  the  sacred  page  of 
Heaven's  own  eternal  register  to  elucidate  the  mys- 
tery ?  alas,  no  mortal  eye  could  reach  or  penetrate 
that  secret— only  known  to  the  most  high  and  mighty 
One  (  a  flower  had  fallen,  but  it  was  a  blighted 
flower ; — the  spoiler  had  cropt  its  early  bloom,  and  it 
was  doomed  to  perish  by  its  fall ! 

These  were  among  the  reflections  of  Doctor  Les- 
sington,  as  he  viewed  the  pale  and  melancholy  re- 
mains of  the  once  lovely  and  so  lately  blooming  Olive 
Blust ;  whom  he  had  known  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
her  childhood's  happy  days,  the  pride  of  her  father's 
heart  and  the  idol  of  her  fond  and  gentle  sister ;  and 
although  he  knew  that  Olive  had  faults  of  temper  and 
slight  caprices  in  her  disposition,  which  often  vexed 
the  fisher  and  tormented  the  good-natured  Jessy,  and 
which  her  growing  years  had  not  corrected,  softened, 
or  amended ; — yet  her  untimely  end,  and  the  apparent 
cause  of  it,  had  shocked  and  surprised  the  worthy  doc- 
tor even  beyond  the  powers  of  description  1  for  he  had 
not  the  remotest  thought  that  the  faults  of  Olive  Blust 
extended  beyond  a  little  childish  levity  or  girlish  va- 
nity ;  and  the  few  words  that  old  Alice  had  whispered 
in  his  ear  as  to  the  cause  of  Miss  Blust's  sudden  illness. 
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and  of  the  real  state  of  her  situation  at  the  moment  of 
his  entrance  to  the  chamber,  had  made  him  stand 
aghast  with  involuntary  surprise  and  horror  not  to  be 
expressed ;  and  while  he  hastened  by  every  expedient 
to  relieve  her,  his  heart  bled  for  the  father  and  the 
sister  of  the  unhappy  sufferer.  Still  he  had  not  dreamt 
of  the  catastrophe  which  was  so  shortly  to  follow. 
There  was  no  apparent  symptom  of  danger  till  within 
a  few  minutes  of  her  dissolution ;  and  the  doctor  then 
found  that  no  mortal  means  could  avert  the  awful 
mandate*  Yet  mortal  means  were  as  assiduously  ap- 
plied, and  every  effort  of  human  skill  resorted  to :  nor 
did  the  sufferer  seem  at  all  sensible  of  her  approaching 
end.  She  had  conversed  with  her  sister  but  only  a 
moment  previous  to  her  breathing  her  last  sigh  ! — and 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  child,  and  with  this 
wish  Doctor  Lessington  thought  proper  to  comply. 
He  beckoned  to  Alice  to  show  her  the  infant,  but 
whispered  that  the  awful  scene  was  about  to  close  for 
ever. 

Alice  approached  slowly  towards  the  bedside,  and 
uncovered  the  face  of  the  child.  The  hand  of  Olive 
was  at  this  moment  clasped  in  Jessy's ; — a  cold  damp 
perspiration  hung  on  the  features  of  the  dying  girl, 
and  her  eyes  emitted  a  momentary  flash  as  they 
glanced  on  the  face  of  the  infant !— but,  like  a  sudden 
meteor  in  the  sky,  that  flash  was  seen  no  more ; — her 
eyes  remained  fixed — but  they  were  void  of  any  ex- 
pression. They  had  been  removed  from  the  child,  and 
now  rested  on  Jessy's  face  while  they  retained  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  her  hand  clasped  Jessy's  at  the 
moment  that  life  departed ! 

u  It  is  now  all  over,  and  the  sufferings  of  your  sis- 
ter  are  no  more,"  cried  Doctor  Lessington,  gently  en* 
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deavouring  to  ft*rce  the  hand  of  the  frantic  Jessy  from 
that  of  the  lifeless  Olive ! — "  Dearest,  beloved  girl 
useless  is  this  tide  of  overwhelming  grief,  unavailing  to 
the  spirit  that  is  departed,  and  distracting  to  your 
friends.  Come,  dearest  Jessy,  listen  to  the  voice  of 
your  father's  old  friend  :  retire  with  me,  my  love,  into 
another  apartment,  and  leave  Alice  and  this  good  wo~ 
man  to  perform  the  last  sad  but  necessary  duties  on 
this  melancholy  occasion. — You  can  be  of  no  service 
now,  my  dear  girl,  in  this  chamber,  and  I  must,  indeed 
I  must  force  you  from  it.9* 

"  Go,  my  tender  lamb !"  cried  the  weeping  Alice, 
whose  heart  bled  at  every  pore  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
gentle  girl,  and  the  awful  and  untimely  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Olive ;  and  who  felt  that  she  alone  was 
left  to  exert  herself,  in  the  absence  of  her  dear  master, 
whose  arrival  she  shuddered  to  encounter.  "  Go,  my 
tender  lamb  !"  repeated  she,  "  and  Doctor  Lessington 
will  talk  to  you.  Dear  Miss  Jessy,  pray  go ! — for 
while  I  see  you  take  on  so  sadly,  I  cannot  do  what  1 
ought  to  do.*' 

"  Stay,  stay  one  moment,  Sir,  and  I  will  attend 
you,"  cried  Jessy,  casting  one  more  look  on  the  life- 
less body  of  her  sister,  and  bursting  into  a  fresh  gush 
of  tears  as  she  frantically  exclaimed, — • 

"  Oh  Doctor  Lessington  !  oh  Doctor  Lessington  ! 
and  are  these  pale  cold  insensible  remains  all  that  is 
left  of  my  beautiful  sister?  and  yon  little  lifeless 
image  too !  oh,  would  that  had  still  been  spared  of  our 
lost  Olive !  oh,  how  fondly  would  Jessy  have  loved 
it — Jessy,  Jessy  would  have  been  a  mother  to  it — yes, 
Jessy  would  never  have  deserted  it !" 

The  tears  of  poor  Jessy  now  flowed  without  con- 
trol.   She  sobbed  convulsively ; — she  was  young,  aad 
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ber  jAiktfOphy  was  not  proof  against  a  Wow  so  severe. 
She*  had  loved  Olive  in  spite  of  all  her  fault*,  and  she 
had*  ever  been  indulgent  and  kind  to  all  those  faults : 
Mirid  she  liad  not  been,  it  is  true,  to  the  failings  of  her 
sister,  but  those  failings  she  had  never  exposed :  her 
fiither  too  had  parted  in  anger  with  poor  Olive  4  he 
had  chidden  her  severely,  and  that  severity,  alas,  had 
perhaps  occasioned  her  premature  death  and  that  of 
her  infant !— and  all  for  the  sake  of  Agatha  Single 
ton  /—never  till  this  moment  did  Jessy  regret  that 
Agatha  Singleton  had  come  under  their  peaceful, 
happy  roof:  happy  and  peaceful  till  she  was  received 
beneath  it.— A  moment's  reflection,  however,  brought 
Jessy  to  do  more  justice  to  the  exalted  virtues  of  her 
lovely  absent  friend* 

Was  it  the  fault  o/ Agatha  Singleton  that  Olive  had 
acted  so  indiscreetly,  or  that  Leontine  Craftly  had  be* 
haved  so  basely  ? — and  had  not  Agatha  warned  Olive, 
as  she  had  before  done  herself,  of  his  perfidious  arts? — 
She  too  might  have  fallen  a  victim,  had  not  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  A  gathaSingletoaupre  vented  such  a  catas- 
trophe by  its  timely  caution  and  friendly  admonition. 
What  right  then  had  she  to  accuse  Agatha  of  the 
calamity  which  the  weakness  of  her  too  credulous  and 
unhappy  sister  had  drawn  upoii  herself  and  her  af- 
flicted family  ?  Had  not  Olive  with  scorn  refused  the 
advice  and  rejected  the  counsel  of  Agatha  Singleton, 
who  had  long  pefietmted  the  deceptive  character  of 
their  kinsman  Craftly,  and  was  Agatha's  warning  ever 
attended  to  ? — or  would  not  this  misfortune  have  hap- 
pened to  Olive  if  Agatha  had  not  been  there  ? 

Ashamed  of  having  in  any  way  condemned  her  ami- 
able friend,  and  lamenting  that  she  was  not  there  to 
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Condole  with  her  in  her  grief,  poor  Jessy  suffered  Doe* 
tor  Lessington  to  lead  her  from  the  scene  of  such 
complicated  distress,  horror,  qnd  consternation,  to  an 
adjoining  apartment,  where  every  object  she  beheld 
reminded  her  that  she  had  no  longer  a  sister.  It  was 
in  the  little  oak  parlour,  where  the  portrait  of  Leon- 
tine  Craftly  was  suspended  oyer  the  mantle-piece. 

"  Remove  that  monster  from  my  sight,"  cried  Jessy, 
as  she  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Doctor  Lessing- 
ton.  "  My  poor  father  will  tear  it  to  atoms  when  he  be- 
holds it.  Remove  it  hence,  I  pray  you,  good  doctor. 
The  sight  of  it  distracts  my  already  tortured  mini" 

The  look  of  Jessy  was  at  this  moment  wild  and  dis- 
ordered. Her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  pulse  beat 
high  and  feverish ! 

u  My  love,  you  must  compose  yourself,**  cried  Doc- 
tor Lessington.  u  You  have  felt  much,  doubtless,  for 
the  sufferings  of  your  sister.  You  had  always  a  kind 
heart,  my  sweet  Jessy." 

"  Which  has  been  constantly  torn  with  anguish,  and 
repaid  with  ingratitude,  for  all  the  kindness  it  has 
shown  to  those  objects  that  it  so  dearly  loved ;"  cried 
Jessy,  with  a  mournful  shuddering  sigh  ;  "  pray,  Sir, 
have  the  goodness  to  take  down  that  picture  of  one  of 
the  most  false  and  worthless  of  your  sex. — If  you 
knew  how  that  picture  distresses  me,  you  would  not 
suffer  it  to  remain  there  a  moment.  It  speaks  only  of 
my  dying,  sister.  Alas,  it  tells  me  that  Olive  is  no 
more,  and  also  by  whose  arts  she  has  been  betrayed, 
by  whose  cruel  hands  she  has  sunk  to  an  untimely 
grave.     Remove  it,  Sir,  I  beseech  you  !" 

"  Execrable  villain  1"  murmured  Doctor  Lessington, 
as  he  tore  down  the  picture,  and  hurried  out  of  tkr 
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apartment,  wishing  to  conceal  if  possible  his  emotion 
from  the  already  heart-broken  Jessy. — "  May- your 
crimes  meet  the  punishment  they  deserve,  and  the 
woes  you  have  heaped  on  the  heads  of  a  peaceful 
amiable  and  innocent  family  (innocent  till  you  cor- 
rupted one  of  its  members)  be  hurled  down  in  tenfold 
vengeance  on  your  own  !"  But  these  words  reached 
not  the  ear  of  Jessy.  Her  exhausted  spirits  for  many 
successive  weary  hours  had  reduced  her  to  a  state  of 
the  most  powerless  depression,  and  when  the  Doctor 
returned  to  her,  hp  found  her  in  the  most  alarming 
state  of  indisposition,  insomuch  that  he  was  obliged  to 
call  Claribelle  to  attend  her. 

"  I  will  lay  her  on  the  bed  of  my  dear  mistress,"* 
cried  Claribelle,  gently  leading  her  by  the  arm ;  "  it  is 
not  near  the  chamber  of  her  sister,  and  she  will  see 
nothing  to  alarm  or  distress  her — though,  Heaven 
knows,  this  has  been  a  night  of  the  most  fearful  cala- 
mity that  I  ever  witnessed  since  the  day  I  was  born.— 
The  loss  of  my  dear  young  lady,  Sir,  was  enough  to 
break  my  heart : — but  what  has  since  happened  may 
my  eyes  never  witness  again !  and  then  poor  Mr. 
Blust : — but  come,  dear  Miss  Jessy,  I  won't  add  to 
your  sufferings,  my  sweet  young  lady."— Claribelle 
led  out  the  passive  Jessy,  who  was  incapable  of  ans- 
wering a  word ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  doctor  had  ad- 
ministered a  strong  opiate,  to  compose  her  agitated 
spirits,  that  he  ventured  to  leave  her  to  repose,  Clari- 
*  belle  promising  to  watch  her  if  she  awoke. 

And  all  this  while  thte  poor  youth,  Alfred,  had  en- 
dured the  utmost  state  of  anxiety  that  could  be  ima- 
gined in  the  remote  apartment  in  which  he  lay :— - and 
'  '  though,  like  Claribelle,  he  had  been  dismissed  in  the 
early  part  of  Miss  Blust's  indisposition,  and  returned 
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to  his  chamber,  yet  poor-  AlfredieonhLnot  deep. .  <  lie 
had.  lost  his  companion,  his  dear  brother Wolff— tumd 
he  had  lest  his  dear  sisterr  Agatha  Singleton,  whom 
he 'loved  because  Wolf  loved  her :— and  the  violence 
of  the  Fifther  Blast  had  alarmed  and  even  terrified 
fciraw— He  certainly  did  not  love  his  safer  Olive  s* 
much  as  Jessy,  but  he  had  been,  frightened  at  the  seve- 
rity which  her  father  had  used  towards  her,  and  .when 
•he  was  taken  ill  had  truly  pitied  her,,  and  offered  any 
means  in  his  power  4o  contribute  towards  her  «- 
;eovery. 

'  He  had  been  deter  ed  by  Jessy  .to  .go  to  bed,  and  to 
bed  he  went,  but  he  could  not  sleep^*He  listened,  *ad 
imagined  that  he  heard  a  groan  issue  from. the  cham- 
ber where  Olive  and  Jessy  slepk-?*He  started  up. 
He  listened  again  and  again,  the  groan,  was  repeated. 

u  My  sister  Olive  is  surely  worae  or  dying  l"  thought 
he,— end  at  that  moment  the  faint  moan  died  away  hi 
ailence. — "  It  was  surely  fancy  or  illusion,"  thought 
:  Alfred,  and  tried  ta  compose  himself  to  sleep. 

But  from  this  sleep  he  was  shortly  awakened  by 
hearing  very  plainly  the  piercing  shrieks  of  Olive, 
which  so  speedily  awakened  also  ,Ckribelle,  and  old 
Alice,  and  the  ooufiision  and  bustle  which  sftsrwanfa 
ensued  made  Alfred  conclude,  as  really  was. the  qaae, 
that  the  groans  of  Olive  were  no. sleeping  drqam  hut 
actual  reality.  Hastily  he  arose  and  dressed  huunrlf, 
and  ad  hastily  proceeded  down. the  etaircase.  In  his 
way  he  encountered  Claribelie,  and  impationtly  de- 
manded to  know  the  cause  of  the  eoofaaan,  alarm  and 
terror  whiah  prevailed. 

"  Is  my  aister. Olive  dying  ?"  inquired  he. 

To  which,  pale  and  almost  breathless,  iQlnrihrila 
.  uepiiea,— -* . 
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w  No,  not  dying,  I  hope,  Mr.  Alfred ;  but  in  truth 
most  alarmingly  ill.  She  has  frightened  us  all  out  of 
our  senses,  I  am  sure  ! — but — but — when  the  doctor 
comes  we  shall  know  more  about  it — Miss  Jessy  has 
just  sent  for  him." 

"  And  why  dil  not  ray  sister  Jessy  rather  choose  to 
make  me  her  messenger?19  said  Alfred,  with  great 
Anxiety,  "  I  would  have  flown  through  fire  and  water 
to  have  served  the  children  of  my  benefactor,  my  fa- 
ther, my  protector !" 

"  There  is  no  one  doubting  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Alfred," 
cried  Claribelle ;  "but  there,  was  a  torsos,  a  very 
particular  reason  why  you  could  Art  .be  .considered  the 
most  proper,  messenger  on  such  an  occasion ; — nor 
must  jou  inquire  any  further.  I  dare  not  answer  you. 
Retire  to  your  chamber  and  compose  yourself." 

.&>  evtaaontt&ar)  »  reply  not  oftfr  hurt  poor  Alfred, 
/but  filled-  hum  with  the  inept  ifcead&i}  apprpheiiptaps 
tihat  poor  Olive  w**  &u|getoii$l)  ill.;  and  Ci&rihetie 
ohmtng - ffndd<mly  quitted  him,  he  had.  no.plt^f native 
Jbutie  nettuyi  to  his  wjifery  chj&whec,  And  then?  w<ajt 
;  till  the  return  of  daylight:  «j*d,  in  Ike  #arly  wwp- 
-ing,  Alfred  crept,  dow*  *teirs  4o  {fee,  kitelm  £om*  tij»e 
.tfkfier  the*w<kU  at£*$  tod  *l(#ed  fi>r  eper. 

.0JU*e  wm  a®  more^  be  mm  aow  -iafojwed  ky  «tfce 

,  weeptttg  Claiikftllef  but  the  $avpe<of  her  ^u4de«4e- 

,  miae  was  delicately  $on&e%led.    Notyiljistaadjng,  ike 

yojdJh  Alfred  sbejiteMa  abwftfcwtfly  ov^r  her  wtmely 

death,  the  melancholy  fttfleoti&WP  protofli  fry  AKbkh 

wene  grea%  «M»eagftd  i>y  ibs  Joss  *lso  of  Agatha 

•  fifagieton,  the  jttwenoe  of  bis  dear  Wolf,  a«4  Jfce 

jdarmiag  .acpount  wfcich  jie  ce<#i*ed  of  the  *>*d4en 

.flndispmitiqn  which  had  *ow  .attacked  Jftp  J^etyagd 

.  jimiable  Jes»y . 
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CHAPTER  XXX VI I 


"  Bring  ine  a  father  that  so  fovea  his  child. 

Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelmed  like  mine. 

And  bid  Aim  speak  of  patience; 

For  brother  men 

Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  the  grief 

Which  they  themselves  feel  not," 

Slowly  and  mournfully  passed  successive  hours 
before  the  return  of  the  Fisher  Blust  to  his  ndw 
cheerless  and  melancholy  dwelling.  It  was  towards 
the  close  of  the  evening  that  his  accustomed  whistle 
announced  his  arrival  at  Herring  Dale ;  and  the  at 
flicted  family,  but  for  the  friendly  assistance  and  advice 
of  the  excellent  Doctor  Lessington,  had  been  incapa- 
ble of  performing  the  duties  of  their  sad  occupation, 
which  was  partly  to  watch  by  the  bedside  of  Jessy,  who 
was  now  the  sufferer,  while  Alfred  and  Claribelle,  by 
turns,  took  their  station  in  the  silent  chamber  of  her 
who  had  been  so  suddenly,  and  let  us  hope  happily, 
released  from  all  mortal  suffering. 

Jessy,  however,  was  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
dreadful  torpor  which  had  so  heavily  oppressed  her 
shocked  spirits,  and  rendered  her  situation  so  exceed- 
ingly alarming  to  her  friends  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.    It  was  possible  that  she  was  more  sensible  of 
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acute  anguish,  but  she  was  at  the  same  time  more  col- 
lected. Doctor  Lessington  had  told  her  how  abso- 
lutely necessary  was  exertion  at  this  present  crisis  of 
complicated  distress,  and  cautiously  hinted  that,  as  the 
return  of  her  lather  was  now  every  moment  to  be  ex- 
pected, his  afflictions  would  be  doubly  increased  by 
seeing  her  yield  to  such  excessive  grief,  and  so  little 
able  to  console  him. 

"  Besides,  my  lovely  girl/*  cried  this  worthy  man, 
still  calmly  addressing  her  in  the  gentlest  manner  that 
was  possible,  "  it  is  actually  impiety  to  arraign  the  will 
of  your  Heavenly  Father,  whose  purpose  is  always 
wise,  unerring  and  likewise  unchangeable,— to  say  no- 
thing of  the  useless  pangs  which  you  are  inflicting  on 
your  own  heart,  and  consequently  on  that  of  your  fa- 
ther when  he  shall  presently  arrive  and  behold  you 
thus ; — you,  the  darling  of  his  aged  heart,  and  now, 
by  divine  fiat,  rendered  the  only  tie  that  binds  him  to 
existence.  Arouse  then,  my  sweet  Jessy,  and  exert 
those  angelic  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition  with 
which  Heaven  has  so  amiably  gifted  you.  It  is  now 
your  poor  father  that  will  most  need  our  consolation ; 
•he  has  much  to  encounter  on  his  arrival  hither. — Pre- 
pare yourself  to  meet  him,  if  not  without  anguish,  with- 
out weakness. — We  must  strengthen  him — he  will  be 
incapable  of  strengthening  you. — You  must  acquire 
fortitude,  resignation  too,  if  possible,  from  yourself ! 
from  Heaven  ! — pray  for  it,  and  it  will  not  be  denied 
to  you,  and  try  to  impart  it  to  your  suffering  parent?' 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your 
counsel,  Sir,"  cried  the  weeping  Jessy,  preparing, 
with  the  assistance  of  Claribelle,  to  accompany  Doc- 
tor Leashigton  to  the  little  oak  parlour  Where  every 
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thing  was  in  readme*  for  the  ntelaochol)  arrival  of 
the  fisher;  "it  is  Very  good  of  you  to  remind  me  of  my 
duty  to  my  poor  fit  then  Yea,  yea*  he  will  want  a 
comforter,  A  eohSofcsr  ih  Ihi*  heavy  hour  of  trial  to 
his  poor  wrong  old  heart*  But*  ah  me,  1  so  dread  his 
oouking«  *  Unless  he  brings  that  angel,  Agatha  Single- 
ton,  along  with  him)  I  fear  that  even  Jessy  will  not 
have  the  power  of  lessening  his  affliction.  Yet  I  wiU 
try  to  hide  my  tears.'  Come,  Sir,  1  am  now  ready  to 
attend  yon  down  to  the  oak  parlour :— yes,  my  father 
Will  be  sure  to  take  his  station  there  the  very  first 
thing}  but  pray,  Dr.  Liessiagtoa,  let  nothing  sboek 
his  feelings ;  let  every  thing  bo  instantly  removed  Out 
of  the  way  that  may  chance  to  put  him  in  mind  of 
our  poor  lost  ■  ■■■"  Jessy  paused ;  -she.  could  not 
pronounce  the  name  of  Olive  without  a  renewal  of 
her  heart's  deepest  anguish;  and  she  did  not,  ther^ 
fore*  pronounce  it  at  all,  but  tremulously  finished  het* 
sentence  with— 

"  You  understand  me,  Sir  ?— I  know-  that  you  do 
perfectly  understand  me,  and  further  explanation  ie 
unnecessary." 

To  which  Dr.  Lessington^  as  he  took  her  hand  «4& 
lead  her  down  staifs*  replied-— 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  sweet  girl,  I  were  an  insensible 
brute  if  I  did  not  fUlly  comprehend  your  meaning;  No, 
my  love!  1  have  taken  care  that  when  your  father  el*- 
rives,  there  will  be  nothing  immediately  to  distress 
his  feelingSi  I  have  done  all  that  is  absolutely' no* 
cessary  in  the  absence  of  ytrnr  father,  at  this  mournful 
and  momentous  crisis  of  affairs,  attd  ttoffc  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  do  without  his  permission*"  * 

With  these  Words  of  the  worthy  Doeles^  fear 
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Jessy  seemed  satisfied,  and  with  a  palpitating  heart 
•he  sat  fearfully  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  father; 
baring  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  some  slight  re* 
freshsnent,  when  Claribelle  prepared  some  coffee  for 
Dr*  Lessington,  and  poor  Alfred  waa  called  down 
from  the  melancholy  office  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him  by  old  Alice,  to  partake  of  jt  with  Jessy  and 
the  Doctor* 

The  poor  youth  entered  with  slow  and  unsteady 
■steps  the  little  oak  parlour,  where  he  had  so  lately 
been  accustomed  to  see  the  whole  of  the  family  as- 
semble cheerfully  to  eqjoy  their  evenirig  repast ;  where 
often  the  fisher  had  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  re- 
counting in  full  glee  and  spirits  many  a  humourous  aqd 
aoerry  tale. 

Alas,  how  changed  was  now  the  smiling  gaiety 

which  so  lately  frolicked  there !   There  were  no  lively 

blooming  countenances  now  to  gladden  his  approach, 

no  silver-tongued  voices  to  welcome  the  happy  and 

joyous  meal. 

No,  it  was  the  pale  faces  of  Jessy  and  of  Dr.  Les 
sington  sitting  close  to  her,  and  endeavouring  to  com- 
pose her,  that  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Alfred 
upon  his  entrance  into  the  room : — and,  as  he  silently 
look  his  station  at  the  tea-table,  not  a  word  was  ad- 
dressed to  each  other  by  either  of  the  afflicted  party. 
Alfred  dared  not  trust  his  voice  to  speak,  and  Jessy 
could  not  speak  for  the  life  of  her.  Once,  indeed,  the 
languid  expression  of  her  *c  lately  lovely,  radiant,  and 
clear  blue  eyes,  faintly  glanced  towards  Alfred,  and 
Alfred  returned  that  glance  with  a  look  that  seemed 
to  say,  "  Sister,  thy  brother  grieves  to  see  thee  thus. 
Had  would  give  wor'da,  ware  he  but  master  of  them, 

c*  4r 
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to  chase  toe  cloud  that  sits  so  darkly,  but  yet  not 
trowningly,  on  that  lovely  brow,  which,  like  May-day 
morning,  once  reflected  nought  but  joy  and  smiles!* 

But  whatever  Alfred  thought,  or  felt  for  the  loveiy 
Jessy,  his  feelings  would  not  permit  him  to  express 
it,  and  he  had  no  sooner  partaken  of  this  silent  me- 
lancholy repast,  than  he  again  retired  to  keep  Alice 
company,  who  had,  according  to  the  order*  of  Dr. 
Lessington,  never  quitted  wholly  the  chamber  that 
contained  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Olive  Blust: 
and  when  Alice  was  obliged  to  be  absent,  her  place 
was  alternately  supplied  by  Claribelle  or  A 1  fired,  and 
often  both  of  them  remained  silently  watching,  and 
dreading  every  hour  to  hear  the  signal  that  would  an- 
nounce the  return  of  the  fisher  to  his  so  suddenly 
changed,  but  once  peaceful  and  happy  abode  of  youth, 
mirth,  and  innocence.  And  at  length  bis  whistle  wot 
heard  at  the  gateway,  both  above  and  below,  by  his 
afflicted  family. 

"  It  is  my  master,  as  sure  as  1  am  alive,  Mistress 
Claribelle,"  exclaimed  old  Alice,  in  a  fearful  shud- 
dering kind  of  tone,  which  instantly  communicating 
a  similar  fear  to  the  breast  of  the  attendant,  she  re- 
plied mournfully — 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  poor  dear  Mr.  Blust  come  home  at 
last !  I  could  swear  to  his  whistle  at  the  gateway, 
could  not  you,  Master  Alfred?** 

"  Yes,  there  is  none  other  like  to  it,"  uttered  Al- 
fred, trembling,  as  slowly  be  arose  from  his  seat  and 
walked  to  the  window,  the  shutters  of  which,  were 
only  half-closed,  while  those  in  the  apartments  below 
had  been  shut  up  all  day ;  and  this  sight  created  some 
surprise  to  the  fisher  as  he  rode  up  to  the  gateway. 
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occasioning  him  to  utter  the  following  exclamation,  at 
he  turned  his  horses  head  towards  David : 

"  Why,  shiver  my  topsails,  have  they  gone  to  roost 
already,  and  shut  up  the  windows  and  doors  before 

• 

darkness  is  visible  ?  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know.  Ring  at  the  bell,  Davy, 
ring  like  the  very  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Shiver  my 
topsails!  do  they  mean  to  keep  us  here  all  night,  with 
a  murrain  to  them  ?  why  don  t  some  of  them  come 
and  open  the  gate?" 

This  was  no  sooner  pronounced  by  the  Fisher 
Blust,  with  all  the  usual  impatience  of  his  disposition, 
than,  applying  his  whistle  to  his  mouth,  he  blew  a 
tremendous  blast,  that  very  shortly  brought  Walter 
to  the  gate,  and  widely  it  gave  entrance  to  the  poor 
jaded  beasts  and  their  no  less  weary  master  and  his 
squire  David. 

"Shiver  my  topsails!  were  you  all  asleep?"  voci- 
ferated the  fisher,  in  no  very  gentle  tone;  and,  in- 
stantly dismounting,  was  rushing  into  the  house  when 
Walter,  attempting  to  precede  him,  mournfully  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Stay,  stay,  master,  if  you  please;  pray  let  me  go 
before  you !" 

"  No,  shiver  my  topsails  if  you  shall ! — What  the 
devil  anchor's  a-peak  now?"  uttered  the  fisher,  hur- 
rying pn  with  rapid  strides  towards  the  entrance  of 
his  habitation ;  but  here  bis  passage  was  suddenly  in- 
tercepted, and  he  started  with  involuntary  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  his  worthy  old  friend  Dr.  Lessington, 
who,  gently  taking  his  arm,  exclaimed,  in  a  compas- 
sionate though  agitated  voice,— 

"  My  dear  Blust,  you  do  not  perceive  me  here  on 
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an  errand  of  an  idle  or  pleasurable  nature.  I  am  m 
truth  on  a  melancholy  mission,  and  have  ill  news  to 
communicate  to  you:  but  bear  it,  my  dear  friend, 
bear  it  like  a  man !" 

Thunderstruck  by  a  preface  so  sodden  and  unex- 
pected, and  from  lips  that  he  so  highly  venerated,  the 
countenance  of  the  fisher  fell  like  some  sturdy  oak  of 
the  forest,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  has  darted  on  it 
and  cleft  it  asunder. 

His  ruddy  cheeks  were  now  blanched  with  some- 
thing worse  than  fear,  for  to  fear  he  was  a  stranger ; 
and  his  lips  were  bloodless,  as  they  endeavoured  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  "Jessy—" 

"  Has  been  unwell, — a  little  poorly,"  immediately 
replied  Dr.  Lessington,  "but 'she  is  better.  Yes, 
yes,  thank  Heaven,  Jessy  will  be  restored  to  you* 

The  eye  of  the  fisher  again  brightened,— the  colour 
which  had  receded  from  his  cheek  was  quickly  re- 
turning,-— the  blood  of  his  lip  rushing  back  to  its  ani- 
mated post — and,  less  agitated,  he  exclaimed,— 

"  Shiver  my  topsails,  if  Jessy  is  well,  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  before?  but  what  has  been  the  mat- 
ter  with  my  darling?  That  termagant  Olive  has,  no 
doubt,  been  tormenting  her  since  1  have  been  gone, 
and  the  little  soft  melting  fool  has  been  making  her- 
self ill  about  it.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  has  been  the 
matter.  That  vixen,  Olive,  has  been  the  cause  of 
Jessy's  being  taken  so  poorly— was  not  tihe,  Lessing- 
ton?— Come,  tell  me  the  truth, now!" 

By  this  time  they  hud  gradually  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  little  oak  parloor,  the  door  of  which 
was  open,  but  Jessy  was  not  there.  Unable  to  meet 
tile  agonised  glance  of  her  poor  fttfcer  till  Or.  Les- 
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sington  had  disclosed  to  him  the  whole  filial  truth, 
she  had  withdrawn  for  a  few  moments  until  her  pre- 
sence was  required* 

The  fisher  walked  in,  and  sat  himself  down  in  his 
old  elbow-chair;  and  the  Doctor,  taking  another,  sat 
close  to  bis  side. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Bluet,"  uttered  he,  "and  I 
will  tell  you  the  truth,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth 
that  I  am  going  to  tell :  nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  friend  not  to  keep  you  now  in  ignorance  of 
the  dreadful  calamity  which  has  suddenly  taken  place 
in  your  family  since  your  departure,  and  which  no 
human  means  could  have  prevented,  even  if  you  had 
been  present.  Are  you  prepared,  dear  Blust,  to  hear 
what  that  is  i" 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  only  reply  made 
by  the  fisher,  and  a  sort  of  nod  which  signified  ye$y 
though  he  could  not  utter  it. 

Doctor  Lessington  embraced  this  hasty  minute,  it 
could  not  be  delayed; — and  firmly  grasping  the  band 
of  honest  Peter,  he  cautiously  informed  him  that  his 
unfortunate  daughter  Olive  was  no  more  1  but  when 
the  Doctor  was  also  under  the  absolute  necessity, 
as  a  medical  professor  called  in  to  her  assistance, 
of  disclosing  the  nature  of  the  illness  which  had 
so  suddenly  produced  the  fatal  catastrophe^— sur- 
prise, indignation,  rage,  absolute  fury,  by  tarns  ha- 
rassed the  feelings  of  the  agonized  and  half-frantic 
father :  and  hastily  grasping  his  sword,  he  swore  he 
would  that  moment  go  and  plunge  it  into  the  bosom 
of  the  accursed  monster  who  had  destroyed  his  child  t 
Nor  was  the  sodden  demise  of  that  child,  nor  the 
fitful  cane  of  it,  the  <anly  beart-galling  reflection  that 
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lacerated  the  breast  of  the  wretched  parent.  There 
was  yet  another  pang  which  tortured  his  feelings  even 
to  the  very  quick — and  that  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  parted  with  Olive,  and  the  severity  he  had 
used  towards  her.  This,  together  with  the  harsh  sen- 
tences which  bad  escaped  his  lips,  now  rose  in  judg- 
ment against  him,  and  wound  him  up  to  a  pitch  of 
madness ;  and,  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  he 
burst  into  a  convulsive  fit  of  laughter,  which  shocked 
and  alarmed  Dr.  Lessington,  although  he  knew  that 
this  momentary  sensation  would  very  quickly  evapo 
rate,  and  calmer  moments  succeed.  He  did  not  there- 
fore interrupt  him,  when  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Lessington,  take  and  hang  me  up  like  a  dog,  for 
I  have  killed  my  poor  Olive.  Shiver  my  topsails,  1 
have  destroyed  my  child !  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  what 
I  said  to  her,  and  so  she  took  it  to  heart — and  died. 
Lessington,  did  you  think  that  Peter  Blust,  who  so 
loved  his  children  that  he  would  have  plucked  the 
eyes  out  of  his  old  head  sooner  than  they  should 
have  come  .to  any  harm,  could  have  been  such  an  in- 
ternal scoundrel?  What!  speak  unkindly  to  my  poor 
girl,  when  I  should  have  opened  my  arms  to  receive 
her, — when  1  should  have  poured  balm  on  the  sor- 
rows that  a  villain  had  occasioned  her  to  feel !— but  1 
spurned  her;  yes,  with  vile  reproaches  I  spurned  my 
poor  unhappy  girl,  and  sent  her  myself  to  her  long 
home.  Lessington,  shoot  me !  hang  me  up  like  a  dog, 
I  say,  for  I  am  not  fit  to  live.  I  killed  my  Olive, 
and — and        " 

The  fisher's  eyes  glared  wildly— but  his  voice  to- 
tally failed  him  :  he  burst  into  a  gosh  of  tears,  and, 
leaning  his  head  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend,  sobbed 
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audibly.  It  was  a  seasonable  relief  to  his  so  greatly 
oppressed  heart,  and  the  Doctor  hailed  it  as  a  fit  mo- 
ment in  which  to  offer  the  condolence  and  counsel  of 
friendship.  While  the  fisher  raged,  he  had  permitted 
the  storm  to  blow;  but  when'  the  violence  had  sub- 
sided, like  a  skilful  and  experienced  pilot,  he  directed 
the  management  of  the  vessel  himself. 

"  My  dear  Blust,"  at  length  uttered  he,  "  I  will 
not,  must  not  permit  you  to  talk  thus.    You  have 
nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with,  regarding  your 
daughter,  except  that  you  have  been  too  indulgent 
to  her  faults;  for  faults  she  had,  which  even  a  father's 
authority,  nor  a  father's  kindness,  let  me  add,  could 
not  root  out.    They  were  of  her  own  forming;  the 
unhappy  consequences  which  have  ensued  were,  be- 
lieve me,  owing  to  the  excess  of  her  ungoverned  and 
violent  passions,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  such  as  no 
human  means  could  prevent.    Cease  then  to  revile 
yourself  as  the  guilty  cause  of  your  daughter's  death. 
A  wiser,  a  kinder  hand  than  yours  directed  the  blow. 
It  has  fallen!  who  could  avert  it?    It  is  a  heavy 
stroke,  I  will  grant,  to  the  heart  of  a  father ;  and 
those  who  are  not  fathers  are  not  unmoved  by  it : 
but  bear  it  manfully,  bear  it  manfully,  friend  Peter! 
You   are  no  coward,  you  have  faced  danger,  now 
bear  affliction,  for  Heaven  has  still  spared  to  you  one 
earthly  treasure.    You  have  still  a  daughter,  pure, 
uncontaroinated  as  the  first  rose  of  summer.    Jessy 
is  an  angel  of  smiling  sweetness,  gentleness,  and 
truth.     Her  delicate  frame  has  nearly  sunk  under  the 
spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  her  unfortunate  sister: 
but  I  have  talked  to  her,  and  reasoned  with  her,  and 
she  has  listened  to  reason*  and  is  longing  to  embrace 
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her  tkther,  who,  let  me  hope,  will  listen  tc  reason 
too." 

The  fisher  was  silent,  but  he  grew  more  calm ;  and 
a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  which  he  gave  to  his 
friend  Lessington,  manifested  his  reftpect  and  grati- 
tude for  the  services  that  gentleman  had  rendered  to 
him  when  he  imagined  that  all  human  consols  tioi 
would  have  been  useless  and  unavailing:  and,  calling 
for  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  was  immediately  given 
to  him,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  remains  of  his 
unfortunate  daughter. 

"  No,  no,  not  to-night,  Blust,"  ottered  the  worthy 
Doctor ;  "  I  must  positively  prohibit  so  distressing  a 
trial  of  your  feelings  to-night.  At  a  proper  season 
that  wish  shall  be  complied  with,  but  forbear  to-night, 
and  leave  all  the  rest  to  me." 

"I  must,  1  roust;  shiver  my  topsails,  I  am  but  a 
sheer  hulk,  and  must  leave  you  to  weather  the  cape, 
friend  Lessington !"  cried  the  fisher. 

"  And  rest  satisfied  that  I  will  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, dear  Blust,"  answered  the  Doctor,  exceedingly 
rejoiced  to  find  his  poor  afflicted  friend  more  com- 
posed and  collected  than  he  imagined  be  could  have 
been  after  so  severe  a  struggle  with  his  violent  and 
outraged  feelings.  He  bad  now  only  one  thing  to 
dread,  and  that  was  his  seeing  Jessy,  and  he  thought 
the -sooner  that  was  over  the  better.  The  very  mo* 
ment,  therefore,  that  the  fisher  expressed  this  wish, 
he  replied — 

"  See  Jessy  ?  certainly  you  shall,  my  dear  Blust :  I 
will  go  and  bring  her  hither;  but * 

The  Doctor  made  a  pause,  which  was  filled  up  by 
the  fisher  suddenly  exckimii 
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a  fiat  what-— what  are  yon  afraid  of,  Lessington  ? 
Think  you  1  cannot  see  my  girl  without  making  a  tool 
of  myself?" 

"  Surely  you  can,  my  dear  Blust,"  returned  the 
doctor,  half  smiling,  "  who  said  you  were  going  to 
make  a  fool  of  yourself? — all  I  intended  to  observe 
was,  that  you  are  already  aware  Jessy  has  been  un- 
well ;  and  perhaps  is  suffering  a  little  now  from  the 
effects  of  that  indisposition." 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails  1  don't  1  know  that  ?"  how 
impatiently  replied  the  fisher,  "  and  do  you  think  that 
I  am  going  to  make  her  worse  ?  let  roe  see  her,  that's 
all!" 

The  doctor  went  for  Jessy,  well  knowing  that  all 
opposition  would  now  be  vain ;  and,  in  a  moment,  the 
poor  girl  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  fond,  her 
doting  father !  in  silence  he  kissed  off  the  tears  that 
trickled  down  her  pale  face;  while  he  mechanically 
parted  the  profusion  of  fair  hair  that  had  fallen  negli- 
gently over  her  snowy  neck. 

"  Dear,  dear  father!"  murmured  Jessy  in  a  soft, 
low  and  tremulous  voice. 

"  What  say'st  thee,  darling  ?"  answered  the  fisher, 
his  eyes  suddenly  and  now  intently  examining  every 
lineament  of  her  faded  countenance :  and  the  expres- 
sion of  languor  that  pervaded  it  seemed  to  shock  him 
with  involuntary  surprise.  "  Thee  lookest  poorly,  my 
Jess,"  cried  he,  "  but  how  could'st  thee  look  well  ? — 
thee  hast  had  a  rough  gale,  and  beest  but  a  little  cock- 
boat, which  cannot  set  sail  in  stormy  weather  without 
upsetting,  my  Jeer— Jess,  dost  love  thy  poor  old  ta- 
mer r— 1  love  ihoe,  Jess  t— and    I    loved  my  poor 

c.  is 
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OK*e*~whe*e  fees  eh*  lie,  Je**^  tty  on*  tittle 
chamber*  wfcete  yofc  both  slept  toother  #ver  /since  ye 
were  little  ones? — and  there  have  I  loQhtd  *e  *e 
jftariy  and  fliany  a  l<*ig  winter'*  night,  when  ihe  Winds 
Mew  cold,  end  I  thought  my  darKUgp  w%fae  not  sbel- 
tercd  from  it.— Then  I  have  laofcct  do  1>oth  fear 
feces,  «*  you  slept  in  aweet  mad  nasy  slumbdrs,  en- 
ttrieed  ia  each  other's  iertte,  just  fdr  all  the  rtrid 
like  two  little  pet  lambs  !— tt*d  Attn  1  wfed  to  *ay  to 
•old  Alice/  shiver  my  top-sail^  which  of  these  ttttehes 
be  the  prettiest  r— But  the**  i$  fetes  ihrt  tare  jtaet 
tiow9  Jess— yet  don't  thee  <*y,  dbn't  the*  cry!" 

But  poor  Jessy,  who  had  till  the  mention  of  Ottve 
made  every  effort  that  was  passible  to  rartraiii  her 
team,  could  *o  longer  certain  the  oyetwhehwiag 
anguish  that  rushed  upon  her  heart  The 'period  #f 
her  infancy  thus  remembered  and  traced  oter  by  a 
food  father  was  too  much  for  her  tender  nfettrf*  to 
bear,  and  she  sobbed  ataid  I 

"  Come,  come,  I  will  not  euAr  tW%  Jessy/*  cried 
Doctor  Lessragtta,  whose  feeling*  had  been  flower- 
fully  affected  with  this  interview  bottoean  the  ftthtr 
and  daughter .  "  I  mutt  instantly  Separate  jcrti  if 
neither  <ef  you  know  Inrtr  to  fedluwe  better;  aod  ytt, 
friend  Petdr,  must  g»  to  yoilr  IhilnmMk  and  try  to 
get  jfen  hour's  Test  or  ho.— You  tails  aadty  weary,  and 
I  mint  inaat  upon  your  going  ivanediataly  to  brtL~ 
•Come,  nay  dear  BtuSt,  Jisien  te  reason,  And  let  David 
tiahe  off  your  boots,  and  1  sriH  attend  yen  4o  f#ur 
'obrfeiher." 

«  Well,  if  I  mutt,  1  awrf,"  4*0%  r*piifert  the 
febar  *— "  lhaiifh,  shiver   my  topsails  if  I   would 
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have  let  my  lather  give  the  word  of  command  to 
Peter  Blust  if  he  had  been  an  admiral : — but  youy 
you,  Lessington, — yes,  you  shall  do  as  you  please 
with  me, — Jess,  give  me  a  kiss ! — There,— there,— 
now  go  to  roost  and  sleep  a  bit,  will  ye,  my  dar- 
ling?" 

"  Jessy  will  Jo  all  that  her  father  requires,  I 
know,"  cried  the  doctor,  motioning  to  the  agitated 
girl  instantly  to  retire :  and,  returning  hep  father's 
embrace,  she  silently  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departure  of  hk  beloved 
child  before  the  worthy  doctor  at  last  prevailed  with 
the  fatar  to  jjo  to  his  chamber,  where  the  exertions 
both  of  mind  and  body  which  he  had  sustained  for  so 
many  successive  hours  at  length  brought  on  the  in- 
fluence of  "  (ired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,"  in  spite 
of  all  melancholy  reflections,  and  all  the  gloomy 
horrors  wkUb  surrounded  his  balMtalioa, 
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CHAPTER  XXXVHI. 


*  Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  mm*  • 
Oar  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame* 
Know  thy  own  point : — this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heaven  bestows  on  tu*e» 

Submit in  this  or  any  other  sphere, 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Piwcr, 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  tnou  canst  no*  see; 

All  discord,  harmony,  not  understood; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good : — 

And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 

One  truth  is  clear— whatever  it,  is  right." 

At  this  awful,  momentous  crisis  of  affaire  in  the 
fisher's  family,  and  during  the  first  stages  of  his  dis- 
tracting grief,  no  one  ventured  to  inquire  after  Agatha 
Singleton,  fearful  of  renewing  the  heart-felt  sorrow 
which  had  been  already  experienced  by  her  loss.  It 
was  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  firmly-at- 
tached and  confidential  attendant  of  so  lovely  and 
exemplary  a  young  lady  should  feel  anxious  for  her 
fete,  which  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the  fisher  himself 
could  tell  any  thing  about ;  it  was  but  too  obvious  that 
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his  search  after  her  had  been  unsuccessful,  for  he  had 
returned  from  the  Collage  on  the  Cliff  without  her. — 
Still  poor  Clarihelle  panted  to  know  if  he  had  heard 
aught  concerning  her  dear  young  mistress,  or  had 
gained  any  intelligence  of  the  cause  of  her  sudden 
flight 

.,  Jessy  too,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  own  heavy  afflic- 
tions, bad  not  forgotten  her  dear  absent  friend.  The 
name  of  Agatha  Singleton  dwelt  upon  her  lips;  but 
to  remind  her  poor  heart-broken  father  at  this  moment 
of  the  absence  of  an  object  whom  he.  had  so  dearly 
prized,  and  .thus,  to  double  the  burthen  of  the  anguish 
under  which  he  groaned,  Jessy  felt  to  be  impracticable ; 
and  she  had  as  yet.no  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
David  on  the  subject  of  their  expedition  ta  the  Cot* 
tage  on  the  Cliff  **— for  this  simple,  unsophisticated, 
honest  creature,  above  all  show  other  than  that  which 
nature  and  feeling  dictated,  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  the  heavy  stroke  of  affliction  which  had  as- 
sailed his  dear  and  worthy  master;  and  though  he 
had  never  been  exceedingly  partial  to  Miss  Olive 
Blust,  yet  her  sudden  demise  had  shocked  the  poor 
fellow's  feelings  beyond  expression ;  he  had  crept  to  a 
.corner  of  his  master's  chamber,  whet  he  retired  for 
the  night,  and  shed  teare  abundantly  over*  the  un- 
timely fete  of  this  unfortunate  and  lovely  young  wo- 
man, without  wishing  to  manifest  those  tokens  of 
grief  to  any  other  part  of  the  afflicted  family. 

With  David,  therefore,  Jessy  could  not  exchange  a 
syllable  relative  to  the  situation  of  her  absent  friend , 
but.as.Claribelle  slept  in  a  closet  adjoining  to -the 
chamber,  she  frequently  addressed  her  on  the  subject 
of  her  beloved  mistress,  exhorting  her  to.  have  pa- 
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moment  kwr  taker's  spirit*  meee  more  tnuqeBBned 
and  colkclariy  she  woedd  theft  mahe  every  necessary 
inquiry  abmi*  tike  Ate  of  Mim  Singleton* 

Te>  all  thk  poor  CbuibeUe  nuujp  no  etktse:  rmpoufp 
than  a  deep  and  mournful  sigh  :  yet,  out  of  delicacy 
to  the  feelings  of  the  amiable  awl  sensitive  girl,  and 
respecting  die  melancholy  a  turtle*  in  which  fflams 
now  stood  at  Hearing  Dale,  and  the  decency  whkh 
should  he  observed  on  so  solemn  am  occasion,  she  fe*> 
bore  to  make  any  remarks  thai  would  add  to  the  <Ss- 
tnsa  of  the  objecte  which  surtounded  her. 

In  the  meantime,  Dr«  Legrington,  wh#  had  new 
quilted  Herring  Dale  but  Iqr  a  few  house,  to  give  the 
necessary  oadcta  a£  his  own  residence,  and  to  issue 
those  that  went  aha*  as  indispensably  necessary  in  the 
affairs  of  his  afflicted  friend,  endeavoured  by  every  ef- 
fin*  which  kindness  coujd  suggest  to  calm  and  town- 
qaiilbae  the  agitated  feelings  of  thp  unhappy  lathe*: 
but  to  do  whkh  he  inmd  it  requisite  net  to  leave  him 
hy  hinmslf  a  moment,  a$4  he  was  constantly  shut  up 
mii^  him  In  the  little  oafepanlauiSj  where  no  one  be» 
sides  jvas  penmllesd  to  ante*  except  Je^sf  and  Alfred : 
tmthe  farmer  umag  every  nerve  end  faculty  she  pea* 
etaood  to  impart  consolation  to  her  venerable,  parent, 
end  the  latter  conducting  himself  with  a  kind,  **»* 
pectftl  and  tender:  eympeihy  towards  the  torn  feqtingp 
of  his  protectee,  in  a  manner  that  endeared  him  to 
the  haarts  of  all  around  him 

Thfi  funeral  deremonisB  of  the  unfortunate  CHrre 
were  to  be  performed  as  privately  and  as  immediately 
aa  circumstance*  would  permit ;  and  though  her  sad- 
dap  demise  had  occasioned  seam  surprise,  and  hai 


ahoftbeal  the  iahaWianfc  of  Cromer,  ««iong  wfatan 
wore  maayof  die  fisher'*  frieuda,  y«t  Ate  taos*,  the 
ttctoal  cause,  which  bad  produced  00  saddea  ft  catas- 
trophe remained  utterly  uakoowfi ;  and  H  was  oooee* 
quently  attributed  to  4w  of  those  awful  viskajtiMs 
which  hourly  impend  over  a  otate  of  mortality  :  nor 
mw  ibeowtoory  of  Bliss  Blast  very  highly  yeaerttod* 
or  Jber  low  much  regretted),  by  those  who  had  ever  bad 
*  knowledge  <tf  her  character  or  xiisposkion,  to  whieh 
Briny  of  tbe  fisher 'a  friends  vfcero  ky  no  area*is  strangers  $ 
her  manners  being  always  haughty  and  JrepuWve  to 
tor  Snferkrfis,  hardly  *ivil  oroompleiaajtt  to  tar  equals, 
nqr  ifespectful  eves  to  those  who  motrcd  10  a  station 
above  her :  and  the  report  of  her  sudden  death  being 
pread  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  and  tho 
4jace*t  village,  many  oyes  and  hands  were  uplifted 
while  the  following  ejaculations  wore  audibly  pro* 
oounced,— 

«  Well,  tfiaak  God,  it  is  not  Miss  Jes$yl—*ke 
.would  have  been  uuasad  ^very  few  will  lament  the 
loss  of  Miss  Olive,  I  am  aura ;  hut  Mian  Jessy  !  ab» 
had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  have  taken  her  awa^>  there 
would  npt  have  been  a  dry  eye  in  tbe  parish  the  day 
die  departed.^She  i$  a  Uesskig  to  tbe  poor  {  tfeavio 
prosper  her  1" 

On  the  day  previous,  to  tbe  funeral  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  Olive,  maty  were  the  peisoos  who  -had  <raUed  to 
oifer  condolence  to  the  afflicted  taraily  at  ifcnriog 
Dale;  but  the  fisher  refjjsed  to  see  or  converse  »iib 
any  of  them,  save  Ham  Russell ;  be  *vas  admitted)  aud  * 
with  tbe  most  (heartfelt  concern  beheld  tbe  grief  of 
*the  wretched  lathery  a  ho,  in  the  preseace  of  the  doc- 
tor and  the  honest  Samuel,  was  at  Jtus  ^express  'dow* 


i 
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led  to  the  chamber  which  contained  the  remains  of  fab 
once  beautiful,  happy,  and  innocent  daughter : — and 
at  this  moment  the  audible  sobs  of  some  person  half 
concealed  behind  a  curtain  burst  on  his  ear,  and  the 
soft  voice  of  Jessy  murmured  forth, — 

"  Cease,  Margaret,  cease  to  weep  thus  I  your  strong 
emotions  will  betray  you  to  my  lather,  and  he  does  not 
know  that  I  have  admitted  you — Pray,  pray,  dear 
Margaret,  stifle  these  transports.  My  father  will  be 
angry,  he  will  be  frantic,  if  he  hears  you:  for  my  sake 
make  no  noise/9 

But  this  caution  was  too  late,  for  the  fisher  had  al- 
ready entered  the  chamber  of  death,  and  had  not 
only  heard  the  sobs  of  Margaret,  but  obtained  a 
glance  of  her  person,  and  he  wildly  vociferated,— 

"  So,  you  have  come  to  look  at  yon  poor,  pale,  life* 
less  thing,  Mrs.  Margaret  Craftly, — that  is  now  about 
to  sleep  in  the  cold  bed  which  the  hand  of  your 
accursed  brother  has  made  for  her,  poor  wench  I — yes, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Craftly,  this  is  the  work  of  the  virtu- 
ous, prudent,  honorable,  kind,  chaste  Mr.  Leontinei 
your  dear  brother,  and  my  dear  kinsman,  with  a  mur- 
rain to  him  ! — The  nonesuch  of  a  man,  who  would 
come  and  shake  me  by  the  fist  twenty  times  a-day,  as 
though'  he  would  gripe  my  hand  off; — who  would 
smile  in  my  face,  and  when  he  bade  me  good  night 
would  say,  God  prosper  you,  honest  kinsman,  till  we 
meet  again ; — what  think  you,  Mrs.  Margaret,  of  this 
goodly,  pious,  discreet,  modest  young  gentleman — this 
brother  of  yours  ? — has  he  not  acted  nobly,  and  ho- 
norably, and  virtuously, — who  shall  doubt  it  ?— Look 
at  my  murdered  Olive,  and  answer  me!— hath  wit 
your  brother  done  well  l" 
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Reiterated  sobs  from  Margaret  formed  the  only  re- 
ply the  fisher  obtained,  and  he  was  rushing  wildly  to 
the  bier  on  which  the  coffin  was  placed,  bnt  was  gen- 
tly opposed  in  this  attempt  by  the  worthy  doctor,  who 
entreated  him  to  compose  himself,  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  begged  Jessy  to  retire  with  her  kinswoman. 

"  I  must  not,  cannot  permit  any  further  conversa- 
tion of  this  nature  to  take  place  in  the  chamber," 
cried  he,  "  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  that  only 
myself  and  Mr.  RusBell  remain  alone  with  your  fa- 
ther, he  will  else  become  unmanageable,  and  the  con- 
sequences may  be  fatal." 

But  Jessy  wanted  no  persuasion  to  induce  her  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  with  poor  Margaret,  who, 
innocent  of  her  brother's  crime,  and  shocked  at  his 
depravity,  was  torn  to  the  very  quick  by  the  re* 
proaches  of  Peter  Blust;  reproaches  unmerited  by 
any  thought  or  action  of  her  whole  blameless  life : 
and,  sobbing  on  the  bosom  of  Jessy  when  they  arrived 
at  the  oak-parlour  and  were  left  together,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  rendered  nearly  inarticulate  by  her 
emotion,— 

"  Oh,  Jessy,  I  thought  the  day  your  poor  mother 

died  was  the  bitterest  and  the  heaviest  I  had  to  sus- 

* 

lam,  for  she  ldved  me  and  I  loved  her ! — but  what  I 
felt  then  was  different,  far  different  to  what  I  feel 
now ;  and  my  heart  will  break,  Jessy,  I  am  certain 
that  my  poor  heart  will  break,  if  your  father  conti- 
nues thus  to  reproach  me  for  the  indiscretion  of  my 
brother.  Alas,  my  sweet  <child,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  guilty  intercourse  (as  now  it  appears  it  was) 
that  passed  between  Leontine  and  your  poor  unhappy 
sister.  1  never  encouraged  my  brother  in  any  one 
c.  5  a 
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"  proceeding  that  1  thought  reprehensible,  how  then  am 

4 1  to  "be  considered  chargeable  for  his  faults  ? — I  knew 
hot  that  hid  pa&ron  for  Olive  was  of  a  criminal  na- 

v  t lire,  Hor  indeed  that  he  had  any  passion  for  her  at  all : 
— on  you,  my  love,  f  imagined  that  his  affections  were 
filed;  unalterably  fixed,  and  never  dreamt  that  those 
affections  could  possibly  change." 

"His  affections,  Margaret,  unalterably  fixed  on 
me  !M  cried  Jessy,  with  a  shuddering  sigh ;  "  ah,  men- 
tion not  his  affections  for  me :  such  affections,  offered 
to  an  honest  heart  like  mine,  reflected  but  disgrace  on 
himself:  they  were  false  coin  that  he  manufactured 
for  his  own  base  and  vile  purposes. — Such  affections 

'resemble  but  the  weathercock  that  every  gust  of  wind 
turns  to  a  different  point.     But  weep  not,  Margaret! 

'I  do  not,  I  cannot  think  you  culpable  for  Leontine's 

'base  perfidy;  it  would  be  both  ungenerous  and  unjust 
to  accuse  or  to  censure  you  for  indiscretions  or  crimes, 
of  which  (whatever   he   may    be)  you  are  wholly 

^blameless." 

"  But  yet  your  father  does  not  think  me  so,  Jessy," 
cried  Margaret,  bursting  into  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears 
on  the  recollection  of  the  bitter  reproadies  cast  on  her 
"by  Peter  Blust.  "  But  your  father  does  not  think  me 
blameless,  Jessy !  he  has  upbraided  and  cruelly  re- 
proached me,  as  if  I  were  an  accomplice  in  my  bro- 
ther's crime,  and  must  needs  share  in  his  punishment! 
In  my  young  days  I  was  never  so  harshly  treated  :  in 
my  old  ones,  Jessy,  it  is  still  harder  to  endure  such 

'torrents  df  abuse,  when  no  action  of  my  life  can  tax 
me  with  unkindness  towards  my' fellow-creatures :  and 
think  not,  Jessy,  that  though  1  lament  the  untimely 
fate  of  }our  sister,  and  doubly  lament  the  cause  which 
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lias  so  suddenly  produced  it,  that  I  can  find  aught  to 
excuse  the  faults  of  Olive  Blust :  had  she  given  no 
encouragement  to  my  brother's  licentious  passion,,  she 
would  never  have  fallen, — but-still  have  been  virtuous 
and  happy/' 

"  Cease,  Margaret,  cease  to  talk  thus,"  uttered  Jessy, 
in  a  mild  and  collected  tone,  "  and  let  the  faults  of 
my  poor  departed  Olive  rest  in  silence  in  the  grave. — 
For  her  indiscretions,  let  them  be  what  they  may,  she 
has  paid  them  with  the  forfeit  of  her  life.— Leontine 
has  yet  to  pay  that  debt,  and  Heaven  knows  how  soon 
he  may  be  called  to  his  account !  Olive  was  my  sister, 
and  I  loved  her  I — and  I  loved  my  cousin  Leontine ! 
yes,  Margaret,  there  was  a  time  when  I  loved  your 
brother  Leontine,  and  then,  had  1  had  no  warning 
voice  to  whisper  prudence  in  my  ear,  who  can  tell  bijt 
I,  like  Olive,  might  have  trusted  to  his  seemingly  vir- 
tuous principles,  and  like  her  have  been  betrayed  1" 

"  And  whose  was  the  warning  voice  that  you  so  lis- 
tened to,  my  sweet  child  ?"  inquired  Margaret,  with 
some  symptoms  of  curiosity  expressed  in  her  grief- wqhi 
countenance. 

"  It  was  the  voice  of  Agatha  Singleton,"  firmly  apd 
energetically  replied  Jessy,— an4  Margaret  wa3  mo- 
tionless with  surprise.  "  Agatha  told  me  that  my 
kinsman  Craftly  was  a  base  counterfeit,  that  he  in- 
tended neither  fairly  or  honorably  by  me  nor  Olive, 
and  that  time  would  prove  this. — She  also  gave  Olive 
the  same  warning  to  beware  of  his  perfidious  arts,  but 
Olive  would  not  listen  to  her ;  nay  Olive  scorned  her 
friendly  counsel,  and  always  treated  the  advice  given 
her  by  Agatha  with  derision  and  contempt:  while  I 
revered  the  friendly  hand  that  was  stretched  out  to 
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save  me,  and  was  fortunately  kept  from  infamy, 
grace  and  ruin." 

Something  like  a  groan  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
speech  issued  from  the  overcharged  heart  of  poor 
Margaret ;  and  an  evident  struggle  between  the  con- 
tending emotions  she  felt  respecting  her  brother  had 
for  a  few  moments  an  influence  which  she  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  shake  off : — but  Margaret  could  not  contra- 
dict truths  so  incontrovertible — and  the  conduct  of 
her  brother,  in  spite  of  all  her  affection  for  him, 
could  admit  of  no  extenuation :  mournfully  therefore 
she  replied,— 

*'  Leontine  is  a  sinner,  a  woeful  sinner,  Heaven  have 
mercy  on  him  I — and  if  this  is  the  case,  my  dear  Jessy, 
— he  must  have  been  a  very  bad  young  man  long 
before  I  thought  him  so. — Yet  I  am  thankful  that  you 
have  been  spared  from  sharing  the  fete  of  poor  Olive. 
— As  to  Miss  Singleton,  I  was  always  of  opinion  that 
she  was  a  very  superior  young  woman. — Well,  my 
love,  this  is  indeed  a  melancholy  subject. — I  never 
thought  to  have  passed  such  a  heavy  day  in  the  house 
of  Peter  Blust ! — yet  I  shall  stay  till  all  is  over ;  and 
then  my  kinsman  will  be  more  calm.  What  is  past 
cannot  be  helped,  you  know,  Jessy,  and  cannot  be  re- 
called, though  we  should  weep  and  wail  unceasingly : 
— the  will  of  Heaven  be  done !" 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  it  is  not  now  that  I  am  to  be 
taught  to  feel  and  to  know  that,'9  cried  Jessy,  "  but 
you  must  forgive  my  father. — He  knows  not  what  he 
utters  in  such  a  heart-rending  scene  of  woe." 

"  I  do  forgive  him  from  the  verv  bottom  of  my 
heart,"  cried  Margaret,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to 
the  fire?  and  disencumbering  herself  of  the  large  red 
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cloak  flfid  black  bonnet,  which  had  enveloped  her ;  at 
the  same  time  that  Jessy  prevailed  on  her  to  partake 
of  a  dish  of  tea.    Meanwhile,  the  fisher  had  retired 
with  Doctor  Lessington  and  Sam  Russell  into  the  lit- 
tle oak-parlour,  after  having  snatched  but  one  hasty 
glance  at  the  remains  of  his  unfortunate  daughter ; — 
the  worthy  doctor  hurrying  him  from  this  melancholy 
scene  as  speedily  as  possible.    The  conduct  of  the 
fisher  was  more  collected  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  violence  which  he  had  so  recently 
manifested  in  the  conversation  addressed  to  his  kins- 
woman ;  for  after  the  harsh  sentences  that  escaped  from 
his  lips  to  Margaret,  he  sunk  into  silence ;  and  con- 
ceiving that  his  poor  unoffending  kinswoman  bad  felt 
deeply  hurt  by  his  reproaches,  he  sent  Doctor  Lessing- 
ton to  tell  her  that  he  was  not  so  angry  with  her  as  he 
had  been ; — and  that  she  might  remain  at  Herring 
D*le  to  keep  Jessy  company  till  after  the  funeral  was 
over,  if  she  pleased : — and  so  Margaret  did,  in  the 
warmheartedness  of  her  disposition ;  she  staid  to  wit- 
ness the  last  sad  melancholy  duties  performed  at  the 
bouse  of  her  kinsman ; — nor  quitted  Jessy  and  her 

4 

father  till  she  beheld  them  more  reconciled  to  the 
heavy  domestic  misfortune  they  had  sustained. 

The  remains  of  the  hapless  Olive  were  deposited  in 
the  family  vault  jn  which  reposed  the  ashes  of  her  mo- 
ther : — but  for  many  reasons  the  funeral  was  conducted 
as  privately  as  possible;  and  though  a  large  concourse 
of  people  attended  to  witness  this*  last  melancholy  ce- 
remony, Doctor  Lessington,  who  had  the  entire  con- 
ducting of  -it,  took  good  care  that  the  utmost  delicacy 
as  well  as  privacy  should  be  observed.  None  were 
admitted  within  the  gates  but  the  mourners  and  those 
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persons  absolutely  necessary  on  such  solemn  occa- 
sions : — and  although  remarks  were  made  on  the  ex- 
ceeding bulk  and  depth  of  the  coffin  of  Miss  Blunt, 
yet  why  it  was  so  deep  and  broad  remained  an  impene- 
trable secret  to  all  but  thope  very  few  who  were  the  | 
attached  and  confidential  friends  of  the  Fisher  Blast, 
and  who  regarded  his  sorrows  top  deeply  and  too  sfc- 
credly  ever  to  divulge  them. — Nothing  further  trans- 
pired to  gratify  the  curiosity  or  answer  the  inquiries  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cromer,  than  that  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Fisher  Blust  was  dead,— and  was  buried ; — 
and  the  nine-days-wonder  was  thought  ot  no  more. 

To  proceed,— -When  some  successive  days  had  elapsed 
after  the  obsequies  had  been  performed,  both  Marga- 
ret Craftly  and  the  worthy  Doctor. Lessington  re- 
turned to  their  own  habitations  ;~the  presence  of  the 
latter,  indeed,  could  np  longer  be  spared  from  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  As  for  Margaret,  (who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reinstating  herself  in  the  good  opinion  of  her 
kinsman,)  though  relieved  from,  the  painful  apprehend 
sk>n  of  being  thought  a  partner  in  her  .brother's  crime 
by  honest  Peter,  she  could  not  reflect  on  the  enor- 
mity of  his  perfidious  conduct,  and  of  his  having  bro- 
ken the  peace  of  a  once  happy  family,  without  deeply 
lamenting  that  there  wefce  any  ties  of  relationship  be- 
tween them,  or  that  she  was  at  all  qllied  to  30  base  a 
villain : — for  Margaret  was  not  only  a  lover  of  virtue, 
but  a  follower  of  its  sacred  precepts,  and  she  would 
have  considered  herself  contaminated  to  have  re* 
mained  beneath  tl*e  same  roof  with  her  brother,  after 
the  fatal  conviction  die  had.  received  of  the  commis- 
sion of  his  unworthy  actions. — She  resolved  therefore 
in  her  own  mind,  otf  his  return  from  the  herring 
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fishery,  at  race  decidedly  to  tell  kirn  so : — to  divide 
with  him  the  property  they  had  formerly  possessed  by 
the  effects  of  their  deceased  parents,  and  on  this  side 
the  gtave  to  bid  Leontine  farewell  for  ever. 

It  may  be  suppdsedtbat  tfessy,  now  alone  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  father*  ndgleoted  no'oppoitttmity  of  con- 
versing on  the  subject *f  Agatha'  Sitlgteton;-  and  that 
she  relieved  the  painful  anxiety  wh'ch  poor  Claribelle 
was  suffering  for  the  fate  of  her  dear  lost  mistress 
soon  as  she  possibly  could. 

But  inconsiderable  was  all  the  intelligence  that 
Jessy  could  obtain  from  her  father,  for  the  fisher  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  search  after  her  at  the  Cottage 
on  the  Cliff,  whither  he  had  first  speeded  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  intemperate  warmth,  not  to  say  violence  of 
passion !  His  interrogatories  were  somewhat  rough 
when  he  accosted  the  domestic  in  the  establishment  of 
the  illustrious  lady,  whom  he  was  peremptorily  in- 
formed that  he  could  not  see. — In  answer  to  this,  the 
fisher  instantly  vociferated,  in  no  very  gentle  key,  and 
loud  enough  for  the  whole  house  to  hear  :— 

"  The  devil  I  shant !  but  1  will  though,  if  the  devil 
rides  his  anchor  a-peak.— I  will  go  and  ask  this  out- 
landish lady  what  she  has  done  with  my  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton. Shiver  my  topsails,  do  you  think  because  I 
am  plain  Peter  Blust  that  I  am  going  to  be  fobbed  off 
in  this  manner,  and  that  I  don't  know  what's  what  or 
what's  right? — I  will  have  my  right,  and  that  is, 
plainly,  to  knpw  what  is  become  of  Agatha  Sin- 
gleton." 

On  this  assertion,  conveyed  in  language  by  no  means 
equivocal*  another  of  the  Duchess's  servants  appeared, 
and  one  of  the  most  consequential  order,  as  moat  gen* 
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tlemen  of  this  calling  generally  are :  his  head  was 
just  freshly  imported  from  his  toilet,  a-la-Jrancois.  and 
resembled  a  cauliflower  when  in  full  perfection.  The 
frill  of  his  fine  linen  shirt  was  placed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous point  of  view,  and  his  gold  watch,  and  party- 
coloured  seals,  nearly  reached  his  knees, — he  was  fat 
and  bulky,  from  his  mode  of  luxurious  living ; — and, 
wanting  nothing  himself,  the  wants  of  othfers  were 
extremely  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  him. 

Not  knowing  therefore  exactly  the  wishes  of  Peter 
Blust,  and  having  received  the  most  peremptory  com- 
mands from  his  lady  to  dismiss  all  intruders,  who  did 
not  approach  with  a  superb  carriage  the  Cottage  on 
the  Cliff,  he  stept  forward  to  Peter  with  a  most  im- 
portant air  of  authority,  while  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Pray,  fellow,  what  do  you  want  here,  disturbing 
the  whole  of  this  illustrious  and  august  family  with 
your  vulgar  and  exceedingly  unpolite  language  ? — Are 
you  aware  whose  residence  this  is,  and  that  it  belongs 
to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duchess  of  Bra- 
ganza  ?" 

But  this  polite  gentleman,  who  had  in  his  composi- 
tion a  small  taste  of  a  coward,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  retreating  a  few  paces  out  of  the  reach  of  Peter, 
who  in  a  voice  of  thunder  vociferated, — 

"  Shiver  my  top-sails  and  main-mast ! — who  do  you 
call  fellow, you "land-porpus,  you? — lam  Peter  Blust, 
by  trade  an  honest  pains-taking  fisher,  who  got  his 
shiners  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  plenty  of  them 
too,  do  you  hear  that,  you  Jemmy  Jessamy  you  ? — and 
as  to  this  Cottage  being  your  lady's,  it  is  a  d — : — d  lie! 
for  this  Cottage  is  the  property  of  Agatha  Singleton^ 
that  has  been  decoyed  here  by  some  blackish  foul  play* 
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or  cursed  Contrivance  of  that  old  she-devil,  your  mis- 
tress !  and  I  am  come  here  to  know  the  rights  of  it, 

and  the  rights  I  will  know  before  1  leave  this  house. 

Here,  Sam,  Shelty,  Davy,  advance, — Shiver  my  top- 
sails !  if  you  don't  give  me  some  tidings  of  Agatha 
Singleton,  I'll  blow  the  house-top  upon  you,  for  all 
you  have  got  that  powdered  head,  and  thing'embob 
seals  hanging  at  your  lubberly,  lazy  knees , — I'll  let 
you  know  who  Peter  Blust  is,  and  what  right  you 
have  to  take  away  Agatha  Singleton  from  my  house  at 
Herring  Dale,  and  find  out  what  you  have  done 
with  her,  that's  all  I" 

No  sooner  was  the  name  of  Peter  announced,  than 
a  universal  whispering  prevailed  among  the  domestics, 
and  the  consequential  gentleman  very  quickly  changed 
his  manner  of  addressing  him,  assuring  him  mat  Mvas 
Singleton  was  not,  and  never  had  been  there;  that  his 
lady  was  under  the  influence  of  a  most  dangerous  ill- 
ness, and  only  the  day  before  was  given  over  by  the 
physicians. — That  the  Marquis  of  Montault  was  then 
with  the  Duchess,  as  also  Lord  Montague,  but  in  or- 
der to  appease  him  he  would  go  and  inform  his  Lord- 
ship of  the  flight  of  Miss  Singleton,  and  also  learn  it 
he  could  give  any  intelligence  of  her. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  hope,  Mr.  Blust,  that  you  will 
make  no  noise  to  disturb  my  lady,"  cried  the  jack  of 
high  office ;  to  which  Peter,  returning  him  a  glance  of 
the  most  supercilious  contempt,  gruffly  replied, — 

"  I  shall  do  what  I  please  without  being  prated  to 
by  such  a  jack-a-dandy  as  you. — Go  to  the  Marquis,  if 
he  is  here,  and  tell  him  that  Peter  Blust  wants  to 
speak  with  him,  and  that  I  must  see  him,  blow  high, 
blow  low !  that's  all  you  have  to  do,  Mr.  Cauliflower.** 

C.  5  B 
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Tor  eontead,  or  Co  Oppose  the  advances  of  flo  power- 
Jul  an  sssoilant,  was  considered  highly  impolitic  and 
dangerous,  and  Peter  squatted  biaself  down'  cm  a 
chair  that  was  placed. for  the  porter  ii*  tie  hall,  while 
his  message  was  dispatched. to  the  Marquis*  and  Lord 
Montague;  both  of  whom  aluJost  indtaatly  appeared; 
and  an  immediate  explanation  look  ptfece— oLai^  and 
even  complacent  on  the  part  of  their  Lordships  and 
tolerably  plain  on  the  part  of  Peten,  who  peasiafeed 
that  the  Duchess  had  spirited  away  Agatha  Siogtatab 
from  Hewing  Dale*  and  demanded  by  what  authority 
she  kept  her  concealed,  or  detained  her— whil*  both 
the  Marquis  and  Lord  Montague  protested  thek  pro- 
found ignorance  of  such  a  circumstance,,  the  latter 
exhibiting,  not.  only  the  roost  violent  agitatiofi,  bu* 
sympathising  most  deeply  in  the  feelings  of  the  honest 
Peter :  and  the  Marquis,  fixing  on  his  son  «  glance 
of  the  most  scrutinizing  attention,  somewhat  sternly 
qnestioned  htm  on  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Miss 
Singleton,  front  the  bousp  of  her  protector. 

u  It  is  a  most  extraordinary,  and  I  must  add,  & 
most  unaccountable:  occurrence,"  uttered  bis  Lord- 
ship;.  "  nor  do  I  wonder,  that  you  betray  some  warmth 
of  temper,  Mr.  Blust,  at  tfce  sudden-  flight  of  a  y&ung 
lady,  of  whom  nepovt  speaks  so  highly.  I  never  saw 
tliis  Miss  Singleton,  but!  have  been  told  she  is  a  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  efepture." 

"  Beautiful  and  accomplished  !"  echoed  Peter ; 
find  here,  despairing  of  ever  again  beholding  her,  he 
bui$t  into  a  flood  of  tear<s,  perfectly  gefruipe  and  sin- 
cere, for  they  flowed  without  the  power  of  repressing 
tbero  rr-*c  Whyu  my  Lord,  there  was  not  her  fellow  in 
the  worldi    She  waa  the  moat  sensible,  most  discreet— 
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.tefcher  too  bold,  nor  too  *hy—4oe  flit,  no*  too >«n. — 
She  was  jurt  the  Pking—wmvft  *he,  my  Lord  M*f»* 
tagiie  ?" 

This  abrupt,  bat  honest,  interrogatory  flutfbe*  the 
already  faeclic  eteek  of  Lord  Montague  io  a  perfeet 
crimson. 

"  Yoa  have  seen  Miss  Singleton,  I  believe,  &*°* 
tigue,"  uttered  Lord  Montaalt,  « and,  doubtless, 
admired  the  ncoompfoshmewtB  <ef  so  lonely  a  young 
led*." 

"Doubtless,  my  Lord,"  answered  Lord  Montague; 
with  vfeiblfe  embarrassment ;  u  there  is  no  das  who 
has  the  happiness  of  beholding  Miss  Singleton,  fait 
avast  4*hp1  re,  neve***  and— esteem— her," 

•*  Esteem  was  not  the  word  you  intended  to  make 
use «ef,  Montague/'  uttered  the  MatHfHO  :  u  perhaps 
you  felt  a  banner  sentiment  for  Mm  Singtaton,*  tbaa 
eitflier  admiration  or  esteem— oae  you  cannot  grrd 
a  nante  <o.-— — Tiiat,  however,  is  not  the  present  sab* 
jeet  of  diecue»ion~the  plain  iratter-ofrfaot  question 
is— Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  flight  of  Miss  Sinn 
gletoa*?  urid  tbia -question,  for  tbe  satttfaetkai  of  dm* 
honest  weltaieaning  man,  I  ooamand  you  to  anfewer 
without  tqrioocatton." 

u  My  Lard,  you  hare  nerer  found  mo  gaiky  Wf 
deception,"  uttered  Lord  Montague,  laying  his  band 
on  his  heart;  u  on  my  aonl-^os  the  bono*  of  a  man*. 
I  was  not  onty  ignorant  of  the  flight  of  Hiss  Single- 
tea  rill  Miv  Blyst  imparted  ft— fait,  I  am  deeply 
griaved**HMiddeeply^^4n  itort,  nry  Lord,  coidd  the 
rescue  of  that  amiable  creature  be  attempted,  these  is 
no  peril  that  I  would  *ot  undergo*  to  restore  her  to 
the  protection  of  fcer  friends." 
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"  Shiver  my  top-sails !"  uttered  the  Fisher,  con- 
templating for  a  few  moments,  in  silent  admiration, 
the  fine  ingenuous  countenance  and  expressive  fea- 
tures of  the  youthful  Montague ;  "  if  thee  beest  not 
worthy  of  being  a  Lord's  son,  my  name  is  not  Peter 
Blust !  Thee  art  a  fine-spirited  young  fellow  as  ever 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  that  be  the  truth  on 
it ;  and,  dang  me,  if  I  know  a  living  soul  fitter  to  be 
the  husband  of  Agatha  Singleton  than  you,  my  Lord! 
she  be  like  you  too  !  shiver  my  topsails,  if  thee  hast 
not  got  the  very  nose  and  mouth  of  the  pretty  lass ; 
for  Agatha  be  mortally  beautisome,  be'nt  she,  my 
Lord  ?" 

The  too-conscious  Montague  was  silent  to  all  this 
oration  of  the  unsophisticated  Peter ;  yet  the  rough 
compliment  bestowed  upon  him  by  this  equally  rough 
•on  of  the  waves,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
filled  his  whole  heart  with  rapture;  for,  to  resemble 
the  being  whom  he  adored  and  thought  the  most  ce- 
lestial of  all  earthly  creatures,  conveyed  to  his  heart 
a  rapturous  sensation,  which  he  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  conceal  even  in  the  presence  of  his  father ; 
surely  there  was  no  father  that  more  fondly  adored 
or  appreciated  the  perfections  of  his  son,  than  the 
Marquis  of  Montault ;  who  had,  since  the  last  speech 
of  the  fisher,  sunk  into  the  most  abstracted  silence, 
and  possibly  conceived  that  there  had  been  some  foal 
play  relative  to  the  so  sudden  disappearance  of  Miss 
Singleton  from  the  dwelling  of  her  protector.  It 
strange,  it  was  mysterious— and  the  well-known 
cacy  and  prudence  of  this  young  lady's  character 
could  not  authorise  the  most  distant  thought  that  she 
herself  had  been  to  blame  .-—neither  could  he  doubt 
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the  honor  of  his  son ; — he  had  declared  that  he  kiew 
nothing  of  the  flight  of  Miss  Singleton,  and  Montague 
was  no  wild  or  thoughtless  libertine,  that  could  w*/> 
tonly  destroy  the  peace  and  honor  of  a  virtuous, 
young,  and  amiable  female,  merely  to  gratify  a  lawless 
passion  :— and  from  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  Miss 
Singleton,  she  herself  would  not  have  permitted  him 
to  approach  her  in  any  dishonorable  way.— Montague, 
therefore,  was  wholly  free  from  any  such  crime ;— for 
is  it  not  a  crime  to  seduce  virtue  without  being  able  to 
protect  it  ? 

What  then  could  the  Marquis  think  of  the  insinua* 
tion  thrown  out  against  his  mother  by  the  Fisher  Bluat, 
who  had  accused  positively  no  one  else  of  being  acces- 
sary to  the  flight  of  Miss  Singleton  but  the  Duchesa 
herself,  from  whom  he  declared  that  his  adopted 
daughter  had  received  a  note  sent  by  the  hands  of  a 
servant  in  livery,  inviting  Miss  Singleton  to  the  Cot- 
tage on  the  Cliff,  with  which  request  she  had  complied 
and  had  never  since  been  heard  of. 

It  was  certainly  a  strange  and  most  extraordinary  oc- 
currence, as,  since  that  period  his  mother  had  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  the  most  violent  attack  of  indisposi- 
tion both  bodily  and  mentally  ;  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  mind  of  the  Duchess  laboured  under  some  dread- 
ful concealed  perturbation  and  disorder,  which  .not 
even  her  nearest  relatives  could  guess  the  cause  of. — 
The  Marquis  also  called  to  mind  her  extreme  anxiety 
and  impatience  to  behold  the  reputed  daughter  of  this 
said  Captain  Singleton,  and  he  often  suspected  that 
the  Duchess  had  more  reasons  than  one,  than  the  mew 
supposition  that  her  grandson  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her,-rfor  wishing  so  immediately  to  behold  her 
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In  about,  on  mature  consideration  of  this  mysterious 
tt^ctumstarice,  the  Marquis  began  to  suspect  that  the 
fruaheas  had  some  knowledge,  vr  indeed  hand,  hi  thfe 
t*is  unfortunate  afidr  :— and  that  from  some  unknown 
reason,  she  had  been  frustrated  in  her  dengue  on  Miss 
jsungteton,  the  total  failure  of  such  designs  terminating 
m  her  present  dangerous  illness.  He  had  not  a  doubt 
of  it,  for  though  the  Marquis  loved  bis  mother,  be 
was  well  aware  of  her  crafty  and  insidious  disposition, 
which,  on;  the  mere  report  of  the  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  Miss  Singleton,  had  manifested  itself  in 
a  mast  strange  and  unaccountable  manner. 

Not  willing,  however,  that  these  reflections  on  his 
mother's  xrouhiet  should  be  pried  into,  and  more  than 
half  suspecting  that  she  had  been  too  busy  with  the 
atiWirs  of  Mass  Singleton,  he  resolved  to  make  in  the 
present  instance  a  virtue  of  necessity!  and,  entreating 
the  Fisher  Blurt  .quietly  to  depart  fftfcn  die  Cottage 
on  the  Clh%  as  the  Duchess  was  then  dangerously  in* 
dipsosed,  pledged  himself  to  issue  immediately  every 
necessary  inquiry  after  the  sudden  flight  of  Peter's 
adopted  child. 

u  I  will  myself  order  placards  to  be  posted  in  every 
public  place,  in  order  to  tyring  to  light  this  daring  and 
nefarious  proceeding,"  cried  the  Marquis,  "  and  offer 
high  rewards  to  any  000  who  shall  bring  to  die  any 
intelligence  oeneeraing?  bor?  «tnd  you,  Montague, 
shall  be  tfcrambaattdor  employed  on  tihe  oeoasion  dun 
day,— Make  every  soaaph  after  Agatha  IBingleton — and 
tue  every  efbrt  that  money  or  bribes  can  obtain  io 
dttcutven  the'  fcir*  fugitive;  Yxm  have  my  commands 
ltt&Untly  to  put  this  in>foroe.  In  the  meantime,  honest 
Peter,  return1  to'  your  habitation  and*  endeavour  to 
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compose  your  tattered  and  irritable  «pi* to.— My  mo^ 
ther  is*  now  lyipg  on  the  bed  of  death  ;  the  is  ibca£*A~ 
Me  of  converting-  with  any  on*  ;w the  phyricittris  have 
this  day  given  her  over**-* I  do  not  wiah  that  her  test 
movents  should  be  disturbed.~Peter, 1  have  also  the 
feelings  of  a  seta,  a  father,  and  a  christian. — Respect 
thtim,  aer  I  now  respect  yours  f  depart  in  peace,  and 
rest  tenured  that  the  slightest  intelligence  that  we  can* 
gain  of  Mies  Singleton  shall  be  immediately  conveyed' 
to  you/9 

"  Then,  shiver  my  topsails,  if  1  won't  bless  yotttfiti 
longest  day  1  have  to  live,  my  Lord  Marqnis  !"  drietf 
Peter,  instantly  arising  to  depart, — "  and  so  I  shall 
gt>  b$ck  tot  my  poor  wewches  that  1  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  for  when  I  lost  Agatha  Singleton  I  was- 
elean  out  of  mine,  you  may  be  certain  !^— so  I  left 
things  in  the  rough,  as  the  saying  is,  at  Herring  D&Ie, 
and  snapt  at  one,  and  snarled  at  the  other;  I  did  nol: 
knorw  how.  But  now  I  shall  go  home  pretty  tolerably 
tasty,  because  I  know  that  your  Lordship  is  a  man1  6f 
your  word.  God  bless  your  honor,  and  yotir  Lady 
mother  too,  if  she  is  dying  and  hath  a  troubled  con- 
science a  bit  or  so ;—— 1  can't  say  I  am  sure  as  to  tlie 
matter  of  that,  perhaps  she  may  and  perhaps  she  may 
not  ;t— for  though  she  be  a  Duchess,  you  know  it  woift 
save  her  from  dot  and  carrying  one  in  the  lonlg  ao' 
count,  any  more  than  any  of  us;— Save  you,  Sirs, 
farewell!" 

"  Farewell,  honest  Peter!''  ottered  the  Marquis, 
with  a  deep  and  mournful  sigh:  "  you  shall  hear  from 
me  as  soon  as  possible.  Montague,  attend  Mr.  Bhisl' 
to  the  gate." 

What  passed  between  the  agitated  Lord  Montagus 
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and  tbe  fisher  during  this  ceremony  we  cannot  tell: 
but  it  is  certain  Peter  was  satisfied  that  nei- 
ther the  son  nor  the  father  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  flight  of  Agatha  Singleton;  and  that  what  the 
Marquis  had  promised  him  would  be  punctually  per- 
formed : — and  so  it  was — but  without  success.  No 
traces  of  Agatha  could  be  found,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  which  had  been  offered  to 
discover  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  this  cruel  out- 
rage to  humanity;  but  while  these  inquiries  were 
making,  death  made  rapid  advances  in  the  house  of 
the  fisher,  nor  spared  its  resistless  shafts  in  the  resi- 
dence of  exalted  rank  and  splendour;  for  the  night, 
or  rather  morning,  that  terminated  the  earthly  exist- 
ence of  the  unfortunate  Olive  Blust,  closed  tbe  eyes 
of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Braganza !— not,  it  is 
true,  to  the  grief,  but  to  the  horror,  consternation, 
and  dismay  of  her  afflicted  family;  for,  in  her  last 
moments,  she  confessed  her  whole  catalogue  of  crimes 
in  the  presence  of  her  son  and  grandson : — declaring 
herself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  separation  between 
her  son  Orlando  and  his  beauteous  ill-starred  wife, 
the  lovely  Agatha  Delcrusa;  and  that  she  had  em- 
ployed Paulo  Michello  to  execute  her  murderous  de- 
signs, both  to  destroy  the  wife  and  the  child  of  the 
wronged,  deceived,  and  injured  Duke.  From  tbe 
account,  however,  which  she  had  received  from  other 
persons  of  Agatha  Singleton,  added  to  many  corres- 
ponding circumstances,  she  had  every  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  Paulo  had  played  her  falsely ;  or  that,  if  the 
wife  of  Orlando  had  perished,  the  child  had  been 
spared : — and  that,  in  the  supposed  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Singleton,  the  heiress  of  Bragansa  was  still 
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liW$.  $tung  to  madness  with  the  thought  tbftt  this 
wight  t>e  the  case,  end  that  all  her -stratagejns  had 
{kited,  she  had  resolved  by  any  means,  to  secure  Miss 
Singleton,  ^#d  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  assert* 
jRg  her  tight,  as  daughter  of  the  banished  Duke,  in 
order  that  Montague  might  still  hecorae  his  heir 
The  total  failure  of  this  schema  had,  by  some  unac- 
countable destiny,  put  Agatha  £higletpn  out  of  her 
reach:  for  wheji  she  expected  her  at  the  Cottage,, she 
never  arrived,  nor  knew  the  Duchess  what  bad  be- 
come of  her. 

,  uOn  yo,ur  soul,  mother,  now  on  the  eve  of  depart- 
iflgb"  cried  the  distracted  Marquis,  "  know  7014  not 
where  Agptha  is  concealed?"— In  answer  to  whicb^ 
the  ngost  solemn^  asseverations,  pronopnoe^i  by  the 
dying  sipner,  convinced  him  that  she  did  not* 

.".Then  Agatha  is  lost  for  ever!"  vociferated  Lord 
Montague,  in  a  tpne  of  the  most  absolute  despair. 

In. a  few  mjnotes,  the  awful  scene  closed:— for  the 
Duchess  not  only  hecame  .insensible  to  all  around 
her,  but,  with' something  like  the  croaking  of  a  raven, 
breathed  her  last; — not  having  t^e; power . even  to 
pray  for  th&t  pardon  whjch*  her  crimes;  had  so  long 
stood  in*  Heed  of,  ^nd  nyith  the  secret  of  Paulo  Mi- 
chello  yet  undivplged.  The  Old  Abbey,  therefore, 
and  ajl  the.  mysteries  that  were  connected  >vith  it, 
remained  yet ,  unknown  •  to  the  Marquis  and  Lord 
Montague*  but  there  was  a  bird  of  ppssage  that  very 
quickly  conveyed  jthe  trews  of  the  .Duchess's  death  to 
Jt».  mouldering  ruins,  and.  that  bird  of  passage  was 
Captain  Singleton ;  and  away  he  flew  on  .the  first  in- 
telligence, with  the  transporting  tidiqgs  that  the 
Duchess  of  Bragftnza  was  no  more* 

c.  5  c 
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"  And  now  conduct  me  to  the  presence  of  Agatha, 
the  dear  wronged  angel,  Agatha!"  uttered  he;  "the 
term  of  her  hard  probation  is  now  at  an  end.  The 
retribution  of  Almighty  Providence  now  develops 
itself,  and  the  wrongs  of  her  sainted  mother  are  now 
avenged.  Where  is  my  child,  my  exemplary  child  ? 
let  me  fold  her  in  one  fond  embrace,  and  forget  all 
earthly  sufferings  that  I  have  endured,  for  her  sake. 
Oh,  moment  that  repays  all  my  cares  4  Oh,  bliss  un- 
utterable, to  bail  Agatha  as  the  heiress,  the  undoubted 
heiress,  of  Braganza's  fortunes  I" 

In  one  moment  our  lovely  heroine,  led  forth  by 
Paulo  Michello,  was  clasped  in  the  alms  of  Captain 
Singleton,  her  so  long  reputed  and  so  dearly  revered 
father :  but  the  power  of  language  was'  for  many  mi- 
nutes lost  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  affection.  There 
was  no  explanation  necessary  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Singleton,  except  that  the  Duchess  no  longer  existed, 
Paulo  Michello  having  told  her  all,  even  that  this 
last  event  had  been  hourly  expected. 

"  My  Agatha,  we  will  not  linger  a  moment  here," 
cried  Captain  9ingleton,  "  you  are  now.  no  lopger  a 
prisoner  in  this  Abbey.  Your  preftenoe  is  wanted  in 
the  house  of  your  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Montault* 
I  alone  must  conduct  you  to  him,  and  elucidate  the 
mysteries  of  your  birth.*1 

The  fluttered  and  now  greatly  agitated  Agatha, 
resigned  herself  wholly  to  the  protection  of  her  foster- 
father.  It  was  agreed  that  Paulo  Michello  should 
also  accompany  them — but  not  to  the  house  of  the 
Marquis,  as  it  was  yet  unknown  to  them  what  the 
dying  Duchess  had  revealed. 

But  the  sight  of  Agatha  was  suficient  td  render  all 
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(farther  elucidation  unnecessary ;  for  the  tery  moment 
that  the  Marquis  beheld  her,  he  traced  in  each  lovely 
feature  the  softened  image  of  his  noble  brother !  and 
without  the  knowledge  that  he  had  obtained  from  the 
confession  of  his*  dying  mother,  would  have  acknow- 
ledged her  for  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  Orlando. 

A  full  and  explanatory  conversation  now  took 
place  between  the  Marquis  and  Captain  Singleton; 
and  as  little  was  said  of  Paulo  Michello  as  conve- 
niently could  be  said,  neither  feeling  inclined  to  talk 
of  a  man  whom  desperate  fortune,  insatiate  avarice, 
and  ambition,  had  rendered  more  than  half  a  villain ; 
but,  aided  by  the  friendly  counsel  he  had  received, 
he  had  been  saved  from  the  commission  of  further 
crimes,  and  was  forgiven. 

.The  transports  of  the  youth  Wolf,  when  he  was 
led  to  the  presence  of  his  beloved  sister,  were  beyond 
the  power  of  expression;  but  how  much  greater  was 
his*  joy  to  be  informed  that  she  was  raised  to  that 
exalted  rank  which  her  loveliness  and  virtues  would 
adorn. 

But  what  were  the  sensations  of  Lord  Montague, 
when,  in  the  person  of  the  so-greatly-adored  Agatha 
Singleton,  he  found  a  lovely  cousin!  while  hope 
whispered  that  in  due  season  they  might  be  allied  by 
a  tie  yet  far  dearer  and  more  sacred;  and  so  it 
proved : — for  no  sooner  was  the  self-banished  Duke 
recalled  to  England,  and  his  daughter  reinstated  in 
her  acknowledged  right,  than  he  received  the  sanction 
of  both  his  father  and  his  august  uncle  to  address  h» 
lovely  cousin  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart;  not 
was  Agatha  insensible  to  his  long  and  well-tried 
attachment  towards  her.  Their  nuptials  were  shortly 
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after  celebrated  wtffc  a  splendor  and  magnifitencto 
^hat  was  long  the  reigning  theme  of  wonder  aid  a&» 
fauratioa  to*  <be  inhabitants  qf  the  town  of  Cromer* 
•  But  haw  bora' the  fiber  the  return,  restoration,  and 
exalted  fortune  of  his  dear  adopted  child!  why  be  van 
from honferf  to  house,  dancing  and  capettngf,  and  singbg 
*ongs  of  joy;  to  Agatha  bad  entered  the  roof  of  her 
protector  very  spoil  after  hef  arrival  at  the  Castle  of 
Montaitlt  Her  receptiotf  may  better  be*  imagined 
than  described.  The  feeling*  of  Jess;  gave  rife  to  a 
nurture  of  smiles  and  tears }  aa£  Cla&ibeUe  actually 
wept  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  heir  beloved'  Tbuiig  mi* 
tfeess  ;  nor  did  poor  old  Alice,  rir  the  youth'  Alfred* 
behold  her  return  without 'sharing  in  the  raptures  at 
her  grateful  attendant. 

Agatha  had  not  heard  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Olive  recounted  without  shedding  tears,  though  she 
acknowledged  that  she  teafe  by  no>  means  surprised  at 
the  indiscretion  wbich'had  occasioned  it. 

But  did  the  perfidy  of  the  base  destroyer  of  female 
innocence  go  unpunished  ?— No ;  for  from  the  her- 
ring fishery  the  seducer  of  Olive  never  returned  ?  fne 
vessel  in  which  he  ba*t  set  sail  was  wrecked  op  her 
passage  homewards,  with  a  large  cargo,  qm&  titmf 
soul  on  board  of  her  perished!  Poor  Margaret  wept 
for  the  untimely  fate  of  her  brother;  but  tinie  reben* 
ctled  her  to  the'  loss  of  a  relative  whom,  if  he  had  roan 
tin  lied  to  live  in  th,e  practice  of  dishonorable  action^ 
die  would  no  longer  have  respected  03  loved.    * 

The  Duke  of  Bragan^a^  enraptured  'with  his  new- 
found treasure,  hourly  recovered  hie  health  in,  her 
dear-loved  presence;  add,  through  her  interoessisa 
and  Captain  Singleton's,  he  at  length  was  induced  to 


* 


